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HO U hafi he7''-e a compkat colhBioii of the feve?^cU 
works of Mn John Locke^ wiici) were ptiblijhed 
i?i his life-time^ either withy or without^ his ?mme 
to them. Andy that thou mofff be ajfared that the 
latter are truly hisy I think it proper, to tranfcrihe 
the following claufe out of his laf will ajtd teflame^it * Whereas 
the Reverend Dm Hudfonj library-keeper of the Bodleian 
library^ in th e tmive tfty^ff'D^fqrdy writ to me fome time 
fficej defiring of me^ for the f aid liBTury^^the books ^ whereof 
I was the author 1 dddy in return to tBB'ho^our done' me 
therein^ prefesit to the faid library^ all the books "that were 
pub life ed under my name^ which ^ thd accepted with honour able 
mention of rney yet were not under flood to anfwer the requejl 
made me^ it being fuppofed that there were other treatifes 
whereof I was. '-the author ^ which have been publifoed without 
ffiy name to them. In compliance^ therefore^ with what was 
defiredy in the utmojl extent of it j and m aclmoioledgement of 
the honour done me^ m thmkmg my writings worthy to be 
placed among the wo'rks of the leatmedy in that augujl re-pofi- 
tory ; / do hereby further give to the pub lick library of the 
untv er fit y of Oxford^ thefe following books y that is to fay^ 
Three Letters ■ coiicerning; Toleration : Two Treatifes ■ of 

O 

« Government, ( whereof Mr. . Churchill . has publifioed fever al 
editions j but all very incorreEi :) The reafonablenefs of 
Chriftianity, as delivered in the Scriptures : A Vindication 
of the Reafonablenefs of Clirifdanity from- Mr. Edwards’s 
« ReflecPdons: And, A Second Vindication of the Reafonable- 
nefs of Cliriftianity. "Thefe. are all the books y whereof I am 
the author j which have beeit pubUfioed without my name to 
. u themlk ^ 

: To thefe. books puhlijhed^ By Mr. L o c k,,e .. in , his life-time ^ ' dre 
mlded thfe fad^^ have been printed: fince his .deathy 

■ ■ '"Vo.'L. .'L • : : \ ' 'l ' 






To the Reader. 

VIZ. His Paraphrafe on St PauFs Epiftles to tlie Galatians. 
Corinthians^ RomanSj and Ephefians: Ta which is prefixed^, 
An Eilay for the Underftanding of St, Paul’s Epiftles^ by con- 
fulting St Paul himfelf. His Poftliumous works: and fome 
familiar Letters between him and his Friends. 

to this edition of all his works together^ I have this to ad- 
vert fe the reader^ that mojl of them are printed from copies 
correBed and enlarged zmder Mr, Lock e’x ow?i ha?id\ and in 
particulars that the two Hreatifes of Government were never^ 
till mws puhliped from a copy^ CorreBed by himfelf 
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In Four BOOKS. 


Eccles. XL 5. 


As thou knowejl not what is the way of the Spirity nor how the 
hones do grow in the womb of her that is with child z Even 
Jo thou knowefl not the works of Gody who maketh all things^ 


helium ejl velle confiteri potius nefcire quod nefciasy quam 
ifla effutientem naufearCy atque ipfum fibi difplkere ! 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. 






To the Right Honourable 


1 



Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Rofs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhogh, Marmion, St Quintin, and Slinr- 
land; Lord-Prefident of his Majefty’s moft 
Honourable Privy-Council; and Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Wilts, and of South- Wales. 

My Lord, 

^ ^ treatife, which is grown up'-imder your 

Lordfliip’s eyCj and lias ventured into the ivorld 
hj your order^ does now, by a natural kind of 
right, come to your Lordfliip for that protediori, 
which you feveral years . fince promifed it. It is 
not that I think any name, how great foever, fet 
at the beginning of a book, will be able to cover the faults that, 
are to be found in it. Things in .print miiPc fraud and fall by 
their own worth, or tile reader’s fancy. But there being no- 
thing more to be defired for truth, than a fair unprejudiced 
hearing, no body is more likely to procure me that, than your 
Lordlhip ; who are allowed to have got fo intimate an acquain- 
tance with her, in her xiiore retired receffes. Your Lordfliip is 
known to have fo fir advanced your fjieculations in the moff 
abftrafi: and general knowledge of things, beyoncr the ordinary 
* reach, or common methods, that your allowance and appro- 
bation of the defigii of this treatife, will at leaft preferve it 
from being condemned without reading; and will prevail to 
have thofe parts a little weighed, tvliich might otherwife, per- 
haps, be thought to deferve no confideration, for being fome- 
what out of the common road. The imputation of novelty is 
a terrible charge amongft thofe, who judge of men’s heads, as 
f they do of their perukes, by the fafliion; and can allow none 
* to be right, but the "received dodlrines. Truth fcarce ever yet 
carried it by vote, any wdiere, at its firfl: appearance: new 
opinions are always fufpeded, and ufually oppofed, without 
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The Epiftle Dedicatory. 

any other reafonj but becaiife they are not alrcad) cornriioii,. 
But truth, like gold, is not the lefs fo, for being newi)'- [jrouglil 
out of the mine, It is trial and examination niiift give ir pricOj 
and not any antick fafoion: and tho’ it be not yei: ciirreiil by 
the piiblick ftamp ; yet it may, for ail that, be iiyokl iiaturtp 
and is certainly not the lefs genuine. Your Lordiiiip can give 
great and convincing inftances of tiiisy wheiievei’ voii picnic to 
oblige the publick with fome of tliofe iarg^e and ccinprc]icri{i\'’c 
difeoveries you have made of truths, hitherto iiiikiiown, iiiilcis 
to fome few, to whom your Lordlhip has been plcaled not 
wholly to conceal them. This alone were a fufficieiit reafoii, 
were there no other, why I fooiild dedicate this Eiiay to your 
Lordfliip : and its having fome little correipoiideiice witli fome 
parts of that nobler and vafl: fyftem of the fcieiices, your Lord"* 
fhip'has made fo new, exad, and inftrii(9dve a draught of, I 
think it glory enough, if your Lordfliip permit me to boaft, 
that here and there I have fallen into iome thoughts, not wliolly 
different from yoiirkv If your Lordfliip think jm, that, by 
your encouragement, this lliould appear in the woricl, 'I'liope it 
may be a reafon, fome time or other, to lead your Lordlhip 
farther ; and you will allow me to fay, that you here give tlie 
world an earneft of fomething, that, if they can bear with this, 
will be truly worth their expedation. This, my Lord, iliews 
what a prefent I here make to your Lordfliip ; juft fiicli as the 
poor man does to his rich and great neighbour, by whom the 
ba/ket of flowers, or fruit, is not ill taken, tlio' lie has more 
plenty of his own growth, and in much greater perfedioii. 
Worthlefs things receive a value, when they are made the offer- 
ings of refped, efteem, and gratitude; thefe you have given 
me fo mighty and peculiar reafons to have, in the higlieil de- 
gree, for your Lordfliip, that if they can add a price to what 
they go along with, proportionable to their own greatnefs, I can 
with confidence brag, I here make your Lordlhip the riclieft 
prefent you ever received. This I am fiire, 1 am under the 
greateft obligation to feek all occafions to acknowledge a long 
train of favours, I have received from your Lordfliip ; favours, 
tho’ great and important in themfelves, yet made much more 
fo by the forwardnefs, concern, and kindnefs, and other 
obliging circiimftances, that never fail to accompany them. To 
all this, you are pleafed to add that, which gives yet more 
weight and relifli to all the reft : you vouclifafe to contkme 
me ill fome degrees of your efteem, and allow me a place in 
your good thoughts; I had almoft faid friendfliip. This, niy 
Lord, your words and adlions fo conftantly iliew, on all oc- 
cafions, even to others, when I am. abfent, that it is not vanity 

in 
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in me to mention wliat cverj body knows : but it would be 
want of good manners^ not to acknowledge what fo many 
are witnefles of^ and every day tell me^ I am indebted to your 
Lordfhip for» I wifli they could ' as eafily affift my gratitudcj 
as they convince me of the great and growing engagements 
it has to your Lordfhip. Thisj I am fure^ I fhould write of 
the iinderfl;anding without having any^ if I were not ex- 
tremely fenfible of tliem^ and did not lay hold on this oppor- 
tunity to teftify to the worlds how much I am obliged to be. 
and how much I am^ 


Doriet-Coiirf, 24th . ^ My L O R D, 

Mays 1689, 


Your Lor-dship^s 


Moft Humble, and 


Moft Obedient Servant, 


John Locke 
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Reader, 

HERE pnf into thy hands, what, Im ken. fir dkayias cf Jnne of 
??zy idle and he^iy hours : if it has the good lad to pro-c jh of any of 
LLJ&o mid thou baji but half Jo muchjdeajhr in reading, an I had in 

if, thou wilt as Iktle think thy money ^ as I do sny pains, ill 
kjlowed. Mifiake not this^ for a commendation of^ rny work ; mr 
conclude, becaufe I was plea fed with the doing of it, that the rejore I mu Jhfidly taken 
with it, now h is done. He that hawks at larks amf farrows, has no hjs Jport., 
thd a much lej's confiderable qumry, than he that fies at ?iobkr gmne : mid he is 
little acquainted with the JubjeB of this treatije, the UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as it is the mojl elevated J'acidty of the Joul, Jo it is em- 
ployed with a greater and more conjhnf delight, than any of the other. Its Jean: hes 

after truth, are a fort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very purjidi makes a 
great part of the plea litre. Every Jlep the mind takes, in its pi'ognfs towards 
knowledge, makes Jbme dijeovery, which is not only ne%o, but the kji too. Jar the 
time at leaf. 

FOR the underjianding, like the eye, judging of objeBs mdy by its own fght, 
cannot hut be pleajed with what if difovers, having kfs regi'et for what has ejeaped 
it, becauje it is unknown. Thus he, who has raijed hmj'df above the alms-bajket, 
and not content to live lazily on jeraps of begged opinions, Jets his own f bought s on 
work, to find and follow truth, will (whatever he lights on) ?iof fmfsflv hunter s 
JatisJ'aBion : every moment of his pur fid t will re%vard his pains with fome delight, 
and be will have reafon to think his time not ill fhent, even vehen he cannot much 
boafi; oj' any great acquijition. 

THIS, reader, is the entertainment of tboje, who let loofe their own thoughts, 
and follow them in writing ', which thou oughteji not to envy them, fnee thrx afhrd 
thee an opportunity of the like diverfion, if thou wilt make uje of thy own thoughts 
in reading. It is to them, if they arc thy own, that I rej'er my f elf: bnf ifjhcf 
are taken upon trufl J'rom others, it is 710 g?'eat 77 iatter what they are ; they not fd- 
lowing tmth, hutjosne 77 teaner €onfderatto 7 L And it is not worth while }o be fm- 
ce?ned, what he Jays or thinks, who Jays or thinks o?dy as he is directed by (mother. 
If thou judgejl for thy Je If, I know thou wilt judge candidly i mid then I ihalhtoi 
be harmed or offended, whatever be thy cenjure. For thf it he cci'tain, that there 
is nothing in this treatije, of the t 7 mth whereof lam not fully petjimded %'et I 
confder myfelf as liable to 7 nifiakes, as I can think thee ; mid know, that this book 
' 7 nufl fimd orp fall ^ with thee, not by any opinion I have of it, but thy own. If 
thoufi?ideli little in it new, or infitn^he to thee, thou art not to hlmie me for if 
It %ms not meant for thoje that had already ftmftred this Jubjecl, and made a iformaf 
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acquaintance with their own underftandings | but for my own information, and the 
JatisfaBion of a few friends, who acknowledged themfekes not to ha^e fuficiently 
confidered it. Were it fit to trouble thee with the hifioty of this Ejfay, I Jhoidd 
tell thee, that five or fix friends ?neetmg at my chamber, and difcourjing on a fuhjecf 
%wy remote from this, found themfekes quickly at a fiand, by the difficulties that 
rofe on every fide. After we had a while puzzled ourfielves, without commg ant 
nearer a rejhhition of thofie doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that 
we took a wrong courfe •, and that before we Jet our Jelves upon enquiries of that 
nature, it was neceffary to examine our own abilities, and Jee what objeBs our 
imderjiandings were, or were not fitted to deal with. This Ipropofed to the coni^ 
pany, who all readily afiented j a^id thereupon it was agreed, that this fimld be our 
faji enquiry. So7ne hajiy a?id undigefted thoughts, on a jubjeB I had never before 
confidered, which I fet down againji our next mcetmg, gave the firfi entrance into 
this dijeourfie j which having been thus begun by chance, was continued by intreaty 5 
written by incoherent parcels 5 and, after hig intervals of negleB, refumed again, 

my himiour, or occajions permitted', and at loft, in a retirement, where an 
attendance on my health gave me leifiure, it was brought into that order thou now 
feefi it. 

THIS dijeonfinued way of writing, may have occajhned, hefides others, two 
contrary faults, viz. that too httle and too much may be faid in it. If thou find-- 
eji any thing wanting, I fioall be glad that what I have widt gives thee any defire 
that Ijlmld have gone j'arther : if it feemr too much to thee, thou miifl blame the 
fiubjeSl ; for when I firfi put pen to paper, I thought all I Jloould have to fay on this 
matter, would have been contained in one fioeet of paper 5 but the farther I went, the 
larger prof peSf I had: new difeoveries led me fill on, and Jo it grew mfeffihly to the, 

'hulk it now appears in. I will not de?iy, but pof ibly it might be reduced to a nar- 
rower compajs than it is i and that Jc?ne parts of it might be contraBed : the way 
it has been writ in, by catches, and many long inteiwals of interruption, being apt 
to caiife Jhme repetitions. But to confefs the truth, I am now too lazy, or too bi fy^ 
to make it f sorter. 

I A M not ignorant how little I herein confult my ow?i reputation, when I hiow- 
ingly let it go with a fault, Jb apt to difgufi the mofl judicious, who are alwajs 
the nicef readers. But they who know Jlofh is apt to content itfelf with any excufe, 
will pardon me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very good 
one. I will not therejore allege in my defence, that the fame notion having different 
reJpeBs, may be convenient or ^leceffary to prove or illuftrate feveral parts of the 
fame difcourfei and that fo it has happened in many parts of this : but waving that, 

I Jlsall frankly avow, that I have Jbmetimes dwelt long upon the fafne argument, and 
expreffed it different, ways, with a quite different defgn. I pretend fiot to piiblijh 
this Effdy for the information of men oj' large thoughts, and quick apprehenjhfis 
to fuch mcfcrs of knowledge, I profejs my felf a Jcholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expeB any thing here, but what being fpun out of my own 
coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize to whom, pe7'haps, it will ftot 
^ be 'wiacceptable, that 1 have taken Jbme pains to 7nake plain and familiar to their 
thoughts Jhme t'ruths, which efiahlijhed prejudice, or the abfiraBnefs of the ideas 
thc 777 jelves, fnight render difficult. Some objeBs had need be turned on every fide 5 
aiffwhen the notion is new, as I confefs fo7ne oj' thefe a7''e to me, or out of the ordi- 
nary road, as I fufpcB they will appear to others, it is not one fimple view oJ it, 
that will gain it admiitance into every imdeifandlng, or fix it there with a clear and 
lajling imprefion. There are few, I believe, who have not obferved in themfehes, 
or others, that what in o?ie way of propofng was very ohjeure, another way of ex- 
pmefmg it has made very clear and mtelligible : tho* afterward the mind found 
little dffereftcc in the phrajes, and wondered why one failed to he underfiood more 
than the other. But every thing does not hit alike upon every man' s imagination. 

We have our undcrfiandlngs 710 lejs dffkent than . our palates •, and he that thinks 
the fame truth Jhall be equally 7'eltjhed by every one in the fane drejs, may as well 
hops to feaj} every one with the Jh777e fort oJ cookery : the ?neat may he the Jmne, 
and the murifment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that feajhning 5 
' ¥ol. I. ' " c . ' and 
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mid it mu ft he drefted another way\ if you ^dllha^oe it go down dthfome, even oft 
f rong conjiitutioml The truth is^ thofe who advijed me to puhlijh it, advijed me^ 
for this reajon, to publifo it as it is : and fmce I have ken brought to let it go 
abroad, I defire it fhouldbe underflood hy whoever gives himjefthe pains to read it. 
I have fo little affediion to be in print, that if I were ?iot flattered, this Effay 
might be of fome 'ufe to others, as I thmk it has been fo me; I flmld have confined 
it to the view of fome friends, who gave the flrfi occaflon to it. My appearing 
therefore in print, being on purpofe fo be as tfejul as I may, I think it tieafjmy to 
mah what I have to fay, as eajy and intelligible to all forts of readers, as I can, 
J.nd I had much rather the fpecuhtive and qutck-jighted jkoiild complain of -niy being 
in fotne parts tedious, than that any otic, not accuflomed to ahflradl jpecidations, or 
pnpojjeff ’ed with differe?it notions, Jhould miflake, or not comprehend my meaning, 

IT will poffihly be cefifured as a great piece of vanity, or infokmce, in me, fy 
pretend to mflruB this our blowing age j it anmmting to little left, when I own, 
that I piiblijh this Efidy with hopfcs it may^ be tiftful to others. “But f it may be 
permitted to fpeak freely of thfe, who with a feigned modefly condemn, as ujelf ft 
what they themfelves write, methinks if favours much more of' vanity or infoknee, 
fublijh a book for any other end j and be f ids very much of that reJpcB he owes 
the puhlick, who prints, and conjequently expeBs men Jlooidd read that, wherein he 
intends not they Jhould meet with any thing of ufe to themfelves or others: and 
Jhould nothing elfe be found allowable in this treatife, yet my defign will not ceaje to 
be fo : and the goodnejs of my intention might, to be jome excife for the worthleffnefs 
of fity prejent It isfhat chiefly which fecurcs me from the fear of cenjure, whib 
I expcB not to efcape more than better writers. Meds principles,, ^noM^s^ and re- 
liftses are fo ddferent, that it Is hard to find a book which pleajes or fl/pleafis all 
men, I acknowledge the age, we live in, is not the lea ft knovoing, and tlmrjm'e not 
the mofl eaJy to be fatisfied. If I have not the good luck tofieaje, yet^no bodf 
ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell all my readers, except half a dozen ^ 
this treatij'e was not at firft intended for them ; and therefore they need not he at the 
trouble to he of that number. But yet if any one thinks fit to he angry, and rail 
at it, he may do it fecurely : for I ffsall find fome better way of jpending my time, 
than in fuch kind of converfation, I fhall always have the fatisfaBion to have 
aimed flneerely at truth and tfefidnefs, thd in one of' the meanefl ways,. The 
comnonwealth of learning is not at this time without mafler-kiilders, who/e mightf 
defgns, in advancing the fciences, will leave lafling monuments to the .admiration of' 
pofierity : but every one mufl not hope to he a Boyle, ora SyAmhsmi aiuim m 
age that produces fuch mafters as the great — Huygenius, and the incomparable 
Mr. Newton, with fome other of that flrain ; it is ambition enough to he employed 
an underBabourer in clearing ground a Uttle, and removing fame of the rubbiflo^ 
that lies in the way to knowledge i which certainly had been veiy much more 
vanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious and indiijirmis men had not 
been much cumbered with the learned, but frivolous ufe of' uncouth, affcBed, or 
intelligible terms, introduced into the fciences, and there made an art of, to that 
degree, that philoJ(ph)\ which is mihing but the tmie knowledge of things, was 
thought unfit, or unca^le 4o he brought into welBbred company, and polite conver- 
fatim. Vague and forms of fpeech, and abufe of language, have Jb long 

puffed for myfieries of fciences and hard or mfappUed words, with little or no meatft 
ing, have, by preferipfion, fuch a right to he mtflaken for deep learning, and height 
of fpeculation j that ip will' not be eajy to perfuade, either thofe who fpeak, or t)jofe 
who bear them, that they are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance of true 
knowledge. To break in upon tbe fanBuary of vanity and ignorance, will be, I fup^ 
pofe, flgne ferdee to human mderftanding : thd fo few are apt to think, they deceivi 
or are deceived in the ufe of words i or that the language of the fed they are of 
has any faults in k, which ought to he examined or correBed', that I hope I 
fhall he pardpmd, if I havio in the third book dwelt long on this fubjeB 5 and 
endeavoured k mke it fo pkin, that neither the inveterafeneft of the mifehief 
nor the prevqftncy of the faflm? fljall be any excuji for thofe, who will ml 
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-hike care abut the mecmreg of their words^ md will not fuffer the Jigrd- 
Jkancy of their exprefions to be enquired into. 

I HjdVEi been told^ that a JJeort epito^ne of this ireatife^ which was printed 
1688, was by fome cojjdemned without readhig^ becaufe innate ideas were denied in 
it 3 they too haftily concluding^ that if innate ideas were not fuppofed^ there would 
be little left^ either of the notion or proof of fpirits. If any me take the dike offence 
at the entrance of this treatife^ I flail defire him to read it thorough y and then J 
hope be will be cotmriced-^ that the taking away falfe foundations, is -not to the pre-^ 
jiidice, but advantage of truth •, which is never injured 'or endangered fo much, as 
when mixed with, or built on falflood. In the fecond edition I added as fob 
doimth. : 

THE Imkfeller will not forgive me-, if I fay nothing of this ficoni edition^ 
which be has promifed, by the correBnefs of it, flail make amends for the many 
faults committed in the former. He defires too-, that it fhould be kno%mi, that it has 
me whole new chapter concerning identity-, and many additions and amendme?its in. 
other places. Thefe^ I mufi inform my reader, a 7 'e 7 mt all new matter, but moft of 
them either farther confirmation of what I had faid, or explications, to prevent 
others being miflaken in the fefzfe of what was formerly f tinted, and not any varb 
at ion in me from it : I mifl only except the alterations I have made in book il, 
cliap. 2I-. 

IV HA T I had there writ concerning iibertj mid the will, I thought dcfervedas^ 
accurate a view as I was-capaMe of : ihofe JubfiBi having, in all ages^ exercifei 
the learned part of the world with queftions and diffciilties, that have not a little, 
perplexed moraUiy and divinity 5 thofe parts of knowledge that men are moff concerned 
to be clear in. Upon a chfer injpeBim info the working of metis minds, and a 
jh'iBer examination of thofe motives and views they are turned by, I have fomtd 
reajbn fomewhat to alter the thoughts I formerly had, concerning that, which gives 
the laji determination to the will in ail voluntary aBions. This I cannot forbear to 
acknowledge to the world, with as miccb freedom and reaHnejs-, as I at firft pfih^ 
lified what thm feemed to me to he right, thinking myfelf znore concerned to quit and 
refiounc'e my (pinion of my own, than oppofe that of amtber^ when truth appears 
againft iU For it is truth ahne I feek, and that will always be welcome to 
me, when, or from whencefoever it comes. 

'BUT what forwardnefs foever I have fb reffgn my bpMon I have, hr 'to 
recede fiwi my thing I have writ, upon the firfi evidence of any error in tt\ yet 
this I tniifl Own, that I have not had the good luck to receive any light from thofe 
exceptions I have met with in print agahifi any part of my book j nor have, frofd 
any thing has been urged again fi it, found reafon to alter my fenfe, in any of the 
points have been quefioned. Whether the JiibjeB I have in hand requires often more 
thought and attentm, than curfory z-eaders, at leaf fuch as are pnepffeffed, are 
willing to allow j or whether any obfcurity in my exprejfions cajls a cloud over it., 
ami thefe notions are ?nade dtffcull to others dppz'ehenfm in my way of treating 
them: Jb it is, that my meaning, I find, is often mfiaken, mid I have not the 
good luck fo be every where rightly underfiood. There are fo many infiafices of this, 
that I think it juflice to niy reader and myfelf to conclude, that either my book 
is plainly enough written to be rightly underjl'ood by thofe, who perufe it with 
that attention and indifferency, which every one, who will give himfelf the 
pains to zvad, ought fo employ in reading i or elfe that I have writ mine Jo ob^ 
feurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which hver of thefe be 
' that truth, it is myjAf only am offeBed thereby, and therefore I flail he far 
front troubling my rea%r with what I think might he faid, in anfwer to thofe 
"fevcral dhjeBions I have met with, to pqjfage's here and there (f Try book. Since 
' I perjuade myfelf, that he who thinks them of moment enoufl to be concerned, 
whether they are^ true or falfe, will be able to fee, that what is faid, ts either 
not well founded, or elje not contrary fo my doBriUe, when I and my oppofer 
come both to be well underfiood. , , . . 

IF any^ careful that none of their good thoughts flould be loji, have pub- 
fjhed their centiires of my Efiy^ with this honbur (kne to it, that they will 

not 
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The Epiftle to the Reader, 

fiot it to be an E^ay j I leave it to the publick to value the ohllgatioti they teavt 
to their critical pens^ and Jhall not wafie my reader's time in Jo idle^ or ill-mturei 
an employment of mine^ as to lejjen the fatisfahiion any one has in himfelj, or gives 
to others in fo hafty a confutation of what I have written. 

THE boolfelkrs preparing for the fourth edition oj my E fay ^ gave me -notice of 
it, that I might, if I had leifare, make any additions or alterations 1 Jhoidd think 
fit. Whereupon 1 thought it convenient to advertije the reader, that, befdes Jeveral 
correclions I had wade here and there, there was one alteration which it was necefmj 
fo mention, hecaufe it ran thrd the whole book, and is of confequence to be rightly 
underfiood. What I thereupon faid, was this : 

CLEAR and diftincl ideas are terms, which, thd familiar and frequent in 
metis mouths, I have reafon to think every one who ujes, does not perfedfly mder-‘ 
(land. And pojfhly it is but here and there one, who gives himjef the trouble to 
confider them fo far as to know what he hmjelf or others precifely mean by them : I 
have therefore in moft places chofe to put detin^minate or determined, injlead of clear 
and diftinSi, as more likely to direB men's thoughts to my meaning in this matter. 
By thofe denominations, I mean fome objeB in the mind, and confequently determined, 
i. e. Jiich as it is there Jeeti and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly be called 
a determinate or, determined idea, vchen finch as it is at any time objeBively in the 
mind, and fo determined there, it is annexed, and without variation determined to 
a name or articulate found, which is to be Jicadily the ftgn of that very fame ofieB 
of the mind, or determmate idea. 

To explain this a little more, partictilarly. By determmate, when applied to a 
fimple idea, I mean that fimple appearance which the mind has per^ 

ceives in itfelf, when that idea is paid fo be in it : by determined, when applied to & 
complex idea, Imean juch an one as cmfifts of a determinate number of certain fim-* 
pie or lejs complex ideas, joined m fuch a proportion and fituatkn, as the mind has 
before its view, attd Jees in itfelf, when that idea is prejent in it, orjhould be pre-^ 
Jmt in it, when a man gives a name to it. I Jay, fimild he •, becaufe if is not every 
one, nor perhaps any one, who is fo careful oJ' his language, as to ufe no word, fili 
he views in his mmd the precije determined idea, which he rejolves to ?nake it the 
fign of The want of this, is the caufe of no fmall obfamty and conjlfion in me?is 
thoughts mid dijcourjes. 

I KNOW there are not words enough in any language, to anjwer all the variety 
of ideas, that enter into metis difcourfes and reajbnings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any one ufes .any term, he may have in his mind a determined idea, which 
he makes it the fign of, and to ‘which he Jhoidd keep it fieadily annexed, during that 
prejent dijcourfe. Where he does not, or cannot do this, he in vam pretends to clear 
or diJiinB ideas : if is plain his are mot Jb ; and therejore there can be expeBed 
nothing but obf cur ity and confufion, where fuch terms are made ufie of, which have 
■not fuch a precije determination. 

UPON this ground I have thought determined ideas a way of fpeaking kfs iia-* 
ble to mifiake, than clear and dijlinB : and where men have got Juch determined „ 
ideas of all that they reafon, enquire, or argue about, they will find a great pmt of 
their doubts and dijputes at an end. The greatejl part of the quefiions and coiitro-* 
verfies that perplex mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain ife of words, 
or (which is the fame) indetermined ideas, which they aiv made to jiand for I have 
made choice of theje terms to fipiify, i. ^ome immediate objeB of the mind, 'which it 
perceives atid has before it, dfinB from- the found it ufes as a fign of it. 2 . That this 
idea, thus determined, i, e, which the mind has in itfelf and knows and fees there, be 
determined, without any change, to that name, mid that name determined to that 
precife idea, Jf men had fuch determined ideas in their enquiries and difcourfes, they 
would both dbfcern how far their own enquiries and difcourfes went, and avoid the 
greatefi part of the difputes and ‘wr anglings they have with others. 

BESIDES this, the bookfeller will think it necefary I JhouM advertije tie 
reader,^ that there is an addition of two chapters wholly new% the one of the afhcia-^ 
tion of ideas, the other of enthufafm. Thefe, with fome other larger additions, ne- 
ver before printed, he has engaged . to print by thenfehes, after the fame manner 
and for the fame purpofe, as was done when this Efay had the Jkond imprefm. 
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BOOK I. 

Of innate notions. 


CHAP. I. 

l^he introdiiBion. 

SECT. 

1. At enqtdry into \the underjlandingy 

pkajdnt and ufefiiL 

2. Bejign. 

3. Method. 

4. Ufeful. to knm the extent of our com- 

prehenjion. 

5. Our capacity proportioned to our Jiate 

md concerns^ to difcover thmgs 
ufeful to us. 

6. Knowing the extent of our capacities^ 

will hinder us from ufelefs curiofit)\ 
fcepticifmy md idknefs. 

7. Occafion of this ejjay. 

8. What idea fiands for. 


14. If coming to the ufe of reafon were 
the time of their difcovery\ it 
would not prove them innate. 

1$) 16. Idhe jleps by which the mmd attains 
fever al truths. 

17. AJfentbig.^ as foon as propofed and 

underfiood., proves them not inmte. 

18. If fuch an affent be a mark of innate^ 

then that one and two are equal to 
three j that fweetnefs is twt bitter - 
and a thoufand the like^ muft 
he 

19. Such lefs generddr^pfojttioris known ^ 

before thefe univerfit- maxims. 

20 o One and one equal to two^ mt 
general., nor ufeful., anfmered. 

2 1 , Idhefe maxims not bemg known, feme- 
times, till propofed, proves them 
not innate. 


C H A P, IL 

innate prmciples in the mind, and 
particularly no innate Jpeculative 
principles. 

SECT. 

1. ^he way fhewn how we come by any 

knowledge, fuffiemt to prove it not 
innate. 

2. General affent, the great argument. 

3. Univerfal confent proves nothing in- 

nate. 

4. What is, is ; and, it is impojfihle for 

'' the fame thing to he, and not to 

he ■, not tmherfally affented to, 

5. Not on the mind iiaturally imprinted, 

becaufe not known to children, 
ideots, &c. 

€}, 7. That men know them when they come 
to the ufe of reafon, anfwered. 

8. If reafon difeovered them, that would 
not prove them innate. 

95 II. It is falfe, -that reafon difc&vers 
them. 

12. The coming to the ufe of reafon, not 

the time we come to know thefe 
maxims. 

13. By this they are not difihiguifloed 

from other hiowahle truths, 
VoL. L 


22. Implicitly known, before propofmg, 
Jignifles, that the mind is capable of 
underjlanding them, or elfe fignifes 
nothing. 

23 The argument of affentingi on firft 
hearing, is, upon a fafe fuppofition 
of no decedent teaching. 

24. Not innate, becaufe not univerfally 

affented to. 

25. Thefe maxims not the jirfi known. 

26. And fo not innate . 

27. Not innate, becaufe they appear leaf, 

where what is innate Jhews itfelf 
ckarejl. 

28. Recapitulation. 

CHAP III. 

JSfo innate praBical ptinciples. 

SECT. 

1. No moral principles fo clear, and fo 

generally received, as the fore- 
mentioned fpeculative maxims. 

2. Faith andjufike mt owned as principles 

by all men , 

3. Obj. Tho' men deny them in their prac- 

tice, yet they admit them in their 
thoughts, anfwered. 

4. Moral rules need a proof, ergo, mt 
innate, 

5. Inftance in keying compaBs. 

d 6, Virtue 


6 , Vvritit genemlly apprmjed^ not kcmfe 

innate., hut becmife projitahk. 

7, Men^s anions convince us, that the 

rule of virtue is mt their internal 
frinci^k. 

8, Confcknce no proof of any innate moral 

rule. 

9, tnfiances of enormities prahiifedzvithout 

renwrfe. 

10, Men have contrary praMical principles. 
11-13. Unaole nations rejedl fevc'ral moral 

rules. 

14. ithofe, who main tain innate praStical 
principles, tell us not what they are. 
15-19. Lord HerherPs innate principles ex- 
amined. 

20. Ohj. Innate principles may he cor- 

rupted, anfivercd. 

2 1 . Contrary principles in the world. 
22-26. How men commonly come hy their 

principles. 

. Principles muji he examined. 

C H A P, JV. 

Other confideratmis about immta pminci- 
ciples, both Ipcculativa and frcicti ml, 

SECT. 

I . Principles mt innate, v.nlefs their ideas 
he innate. 


2, 3. Ideas, ejpecially ihofe lelongnig to 
principles, ml horn with ibrtcren. 
4, 5. Identify, an idea net imme. 

6. Whole and part, mi Hrcaie ideas. 

7. Idea of worfbip mt ihnatc, 

S-ii. Idea of God, not innatt. 


KJtU-VtUi/LV. \JUtl J 


men Jhould have an idea of 
therefore naturally imprinted hy 
him, anfwered. 

13-16'. Ideas of God, various in different 
men. 


ij. If the idea of God he not innate, m 
other can he ftppofid innate. 

18. Idea of fuhfiance, not innate. 

19. No propofitions mn he innate, fiice no 

ideas are innate. 

20. No idea.s are reniemhered^ till after 

they have been introduced. 

21. Principles not innate, hecaufe of little 

ufe, or little certainly. 

22. Difference of merd s difeeveries depends 

upon the different application cf 
their faculties. 

23. Mch mg} iirn.k and know for thern- 

felves. 

24. Whence the dphiim fT'dlmade pin- 

clples. 

25 . Conchifmn, 


BOOK IB 

Of ideas. 


CHAP, I. 

Of ideas in general, and their original. 
SECT. 

I . Idea is the ohfell of thinking. 

I, Ml ideas come from fenfation or re- 

flediwn. 

3. Hhe ohjedis of fenfation, one fource of 

ideas. 

4. I'he operations of our minds, the other 

fource of them. 

5. All our ideas are of the one or the other 

of ihefe. 

6 . Ohfervahle in children. 

7. Men are differently furnifhed with thefe, 

according to the different objects 
they cotrusrfe with. 

8 Ideas of refleSion later, hecaufe they 
need attention. 

9. *Phe foul begins to have ideas, when it 

begins to perceive. 

10. Hoe foul thinks not always-, for this 

wants proofs. 

II. It is not always confeicus of it. 

12. If ajleeping man thinks, ' withotit 
blowing it, thefieeping 'and wiaking 
man are two perfons. 


13. hnpoffihle to convince thofe that Jlcep, 

without dreaming, that they think, 

14. That ^ men dream, without remcm- 

hring it, in vain urged. 

15. Uponihis hypoihe/is, the thoughts of 

a Jleeping man ought to he moji 
rational. 

16. On this hypothcfis, the foul mif have 

ideas, not derived from fenjation 
or refiedtion, of which there is no 
appearance. ^ 

^ 7 * ff 1 think, wtoen I know it ttoi, no 
body elfe can kmw it. 

18. How knows any one that the foul al- 

ways thinks d I or, if it he tiot a 
felf-evident propefition, it needs 
proof 

19. That a man Jhould be buff in iUnking, 

and yet mt retain it the next mo- 
ment, very improhahk. 

20-23. No ideas, hut from fenfation or reflec- 
tion, evident, if we ohferve chil- 
dren. 

24. The original of all our knowledge. 

25, In the reception 'if ftmple ideas, the 

mderftanding is moft of allpqffive. 


The Con TENT Si 


C H A R IL , 

Of Jimpk ideas, 

SECT. 

I . Uncompounded appearances, 

2j3. fhe mind can neither male 7 tor deftroy 
them. 

G H A P. III. 

Of ideas of orw fenfe, 

SECT. 

1. As colours of feeing^ founds of hear-- 

%'• 

2. Fai.0 fimpk ideas have "names, 

€ H A P. IV. 

Of BoUdiiy, 

SECT. 

1. We "receive this idea fom touch, 

2. Solidity fills fpace. 

3. DifimM from fpace, ^ 

4. From harchiefs . 

5. “ On foUdity depends impulfe^ 'rejifiame^ 

midp'otnftorh 

6 . What it is. 

C H A P. V. 

'Of fimpk ideas hy more them one fenfe, 

C H A P. VL 
Of fimpk ideas of i-efeBion, 
SECT. 

1 . Are the. operations of the 'mind about 

its other ideas ? 

2. Fhe idea of perception, and idea of 

voilling, voe have from 'refiediion, 

CHAP. VIL 

Of fwipdc ideas, both of fenfation and 
refleSiion. 

SECT. 

1-6. Pleafirre and pain. 

7. Exijlence and unity. 

8. Power. 

9. Succeffion. 

xo. Simple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge. 

C PI A P. VIII. 

Other confide?"ations concerning fimpk 
ideas. 

SECT. 

1-6. Pefitive ideas from privative canfes. 
y,S. Ideas in the mind, qualities in bodies. 


9,10. Pri'mary and femidary finalities. 

11.12. How prmrnry qualities p"roduce their 

ideas. 

13,14 How fecondary. 

15-22. Ideas of primary qualities, are refinr 
hlances of fecoiidary, ">wi. 

23. Tloree firrts of qualities in bodies, 
24,25. Reafon of our 'miftake in this. 

26. Seconda'cy qualities twofold % firfi, im- 
mediately perceivable •, ficondh, me- 
diately perceivable. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of perceptibn. 

SECT. 

I, It is the firfi ftmple idea of refmPAon, 
2-4. Perception is only when the mind re- 
ceives the imp'ejjion. 

gf. Childreiiif tho^ they have ideas in the 
womb, have none innate. 

7. Which ideas firfi , is "not evident. 

8-10. Ideas of fenfation often changed by the 
judgment.. 

ii-irp>pfiception puts the dfierence between 
antTnfis^amd inferioiir beings. 

15. PerceptmfPhs-iglet of knowledge. 

, G H A P. x; ' 

Of 7'etention^ 

SECT. 

1. Contemplation. 

2. Memory. 

2,. Attention, repetition, pteafure^ aM 
pam, fix ideas. 

Ideas fade in the memosy. 

6. Conftantly 'repeated ideas can fearree he 

'if. 

7. In remembering, the 'mnid is often 

aWve. 

8. Pvoo defebls in the 'memory, oblivion, 

and Jlo-wnefs. 

10. Brutes have jne'moiy. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of difeerning, &c. 

SECT. , ^ 

1. Ho knowledge without it. 

2. Phe difference of wit a-nd judgfnent. 

3. Clearnefs alone hinders confufmh 

4. Comparing. 

5. Brutes coiTpare hut imperfebt^. 

6. Co7npou7tdmg. 

7. Brutes compound hut little. 

8 . Naming. 

9. Aifirabiion. 

10, II. Brutes abfirabi not. 

12.13. Ideots and. madmsfi. 

14. Method. 

15. Phefe are the hegmnings of hutnan 
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xs The Coj 

1 6. J^ed to eapmence. 

, Bark room. 

CHAP. XIL 
Of complex ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Made hy the mind out of ftmple ones. 

2 . Made wluntarily, 

5. Are either 7nodes^ fulflafices., or rek- 
tions. 

4. Modes. 

5. Simple and tnixed '/nodes, 

63 Suhjlances Angle or colWive. 

7. Relation. 

8. 'The abJtrufeA ideas fro'M the two four ces, 

CHAR XIIL 
Of fpace, and its fimple modes. 

SECT. 

1 . Simple modes. 

2 . Idea of fpace. 

3. Space and exten/iofL 

4. Immenftty. 

5,6. Figure. 

7-10. Place. 

1 1-1.4. Entefifton and body not the fame. 

definition of extenfton, or fpace 
does wt explain it. 

16. Bmfton of beings into bodies and Jpi-^ 
rits, proves not fpace and body the 
fame. 

17,18. Subfance which we know not, no 
proof againfi jpace without body, 
19,20. Subfance and accidents cf Mitle ufe hi 
philofophy. 

A vacuum beyond the utmof bounds of 
body. 

22. ^e power of annihilation, proves a 

vacuum. 

23. Motion proves a vamum. 

24. P’he ideas of fpace and body difiinB. 
25,26. Fxten/ion being infeparable froin body, 

proves it not the famie, 

27 , Ideas of fpace and folidiiy diflindt. 

28. Men differ Uuk in clear fimple ideas. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of duration and its fimple modes. 


TENl'S. 

13-15. ‘Phe wind cannot fix long on one 
riahle idea. 

16. Ideas, however wade, inchde no jhf 

of motion. 

17. Phne is dimtion fet out by meafuyfs. 

18. A good me afire of time mif tdvid. 

its whole duration into equal ptritHun 

19. Phe revoluiiofts of the fm and h;uo;:.; 

the properejl ineafires of lime. 

20. But not by their motion, but periodical 

appearances. 

21. Ho two parts of duration cam k cer- 

tainly kmwji to be equal. 

22. Pime 7iot the ineafure of motioH. 

23. Minutes, hours, and years, 7tot tic- 

cef'ary meafutcs of duration. 

24. Phe meafure of time two ways ap- 

plied. 

25-27. Our me afire of time, applicable to 
duration, before, time. 

28-32. Eternity. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of duration and expmifiou con filer at 



SECT. 

1 . Both capable cf greater and lefs, 

2. Expanfwn not bounded by 'matter, 

3. Nor duration ly ^notion. 

4. Why 7nen more eafily admit infinhe 
duration, than infinite expanfmt. 

5. Pime to du'ratmt, is as place to dv- 
panfion. 

6. Pime and place are taken for f& fnuch 
of either, as are fet out the ex- 
ifience and motion of bodies. 

7. Sometimes for fo much of either, as 
we dfign by meafires taken from 
the bulk, or motion of bodies. 

8. Phy belong to all beings. 

9. All the parts of extenfion, are ex ten* 
fion and all the parts of duration, 

are dtiration. 

10. Pheir parts infeparahle. 

1 1 . Duration is as a line, expanfion as it 
folid. 

1 2 . Duration has fiever two parts together^ 
expanfion all together. 

CHAR XVI 




SECT. 

I . Duration is fleeting extenfion. 

2-4. Its idea from reflebiion on the train of 
- ■ our ideas. 

5. Phe idea of duratim, applicable to 
. things whilji we fieep. 

6-8. Phe iSa of fucceffion, not from motion. 
9-1 1. Phe' train of ideas has a certain ds'- 
^ee of quicknefs. 

1 2. Phis tfam, -the meafure of other fuc* 


r 


SECT. 

1. Number, the fimplefi and mofi unmY^ 

fal idea. 

2. Its modes made by addition. 

3. Elacb mode dijiin&t. 

4. Pherefore demmfiratmis in fmmkrs, 

the mofiprecife, y- 
$, 6. Ek'/nes neceffary to'mmbers. ■ 

7. Why children number not earlier. 

8. Number mafires all meafimhles. 



The Contents 


SECT. 


C tl A P XVII. 

Of infinity. 


1. Infinity^ in its original Intention^ at- 

trihuted to Space^ Duration^ and 
Number. 

2. "^he idea of finite eajily got, 

3. Hoi^ we come by the idea of infinity, 

4. Our idea of fpace bomdlefs. 

5. And fo of duration. 

6. Why other ideas are not capable of 

infinity, 

7. Difference between infinity of fpace ^ 

and fpace infinite. 

8. We have no idea of infinite fpace. 

9. Number affords us the clear efi idea of 

infinity. 

1O3II. Our different conception of the infinity 
of number.^ duration.^ and expan- 
Jion. 

12. Infinite divijibility. 

13,14. No pofitive idea of mfinite. 

15, What is pofitive.^ what negative in 
our idea of infindte-^--— 

16,17. We have no pofitive^ idea of an in- 
finite duration. 

18. No pofitive idea of mfinite Jpace. 

1 9 . What is pofitive^ what negative in our 

idea of infinite, 

20. Some think they have a pofitive idea of 

eternity y and not of iffinite fpace. 
ZI. Suppofed pofitive ideas of infinity y 
caiife of mifiakes. 

zz. All thefe ideas from fenfation and 
refieStim. 

C H A R XVIII. 

Of other fmple modes, 

SECT.- ' 

1,2. Modes of motion. 

3. Modes of founds. 

4. Modes of colours. 

5. Modes of tafies and fmells. 

6 . Some fimple modes have no names. 

7. }Fhy fome modes have, and others 

have not names. 

CHAR XIX. 

Of the tnodes of thinking, 

sect. 

1,2. Senfatwiy remembrance y contempk* 
tiony &c. 

3. fhe various attention of the mind 

in thinking. 

4. Bence it is probable that thinking is 

the aWiony not offence of the fold, 

CHAR XX. 

Of modes of pJeafure and pain, 

SECT. 

1 . Pleafim and pain fimple ideas, 

2. Good and evil, what, 

Yql, I. 


3. Our pajfions moved by good md evil, 

4. Love. 

5. Hatred, 

6 . Defire. 


9. Hope. 

10. Fear. 

11. Dejpair. 

12. Anger. 

13., Envy. 

14. • What pqffions all men have. 

15,16. Pleafure and pain, what. 

17 . Shame. 

18. Idhefe infiafices do Jhew how our ideas 

of the pajfions are got from fenfa- 
tion and refledlion. 

CHAR XXt 

Of power. 

SECT. 

I . Sthis ideay how got. 

Power abiive and paffive.! 
g>PQfwer includes relation. 

4. Yhelhmcefi idea of ahfivte powers 

had frotnffmi^ 

5. Will and underfiandingy two powers^ 

6 . Faculties. 

7. Whence the ideas of liberty mi 

neceffity. 

8 . Liberty y what. 

9. Suppofes mderfianding and will. 

10. Belongs not to volition. 

11. Voluntary (ppofed to involuntary y not 

to neceffary. 

12. Liberty y what. 

13. Neceffity y what. 

inf-zo. Liberty belongs not to the will. 

2 1 . But to the agent y or man. 

22-24. hn rejpedi ff willingy a man is mt 
free. 

za,yz 6 yfThe will determined by fomething 

27. S without it. 

28. Volitiony what. 

29. What determines the will. 

30. Will and defire muji not be con*^ 

.founded. 

31. XJneafmefs determines the will. 

32. Defire is uneafinefs. 

33. Fhe uneafinefs of defire determines the 

will. 

34. libis the firing of ahlion. 

35. Ube greatefi pofitive good determines 

not the willy but uneafinefs. 

36. Becaufe the removal of uneafinefs is 

the firfi fiep to Imppinefs. 

37. Becaufe uneafinefs alone is prefent. 

38. Becaufe ally who allow the joys of hea- 

ven pojfihky purfue them not. But 
a great uneafinefs is never negledied. 

39. Defire accompanies all uneafinefs. 

40. Sdhe mojl prejfing uneafinefs naturally 

determines the will. 

41. All defire happinefs. 

6 42. Bappinefs^ 
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Happinefs, ‘what, 

43. What good is defired^ what not: 

44. Why the greatefi good is m always 

deftred. 

45. Why^ not being defired, it moves not 

the will, 

46. Due conjideration rdfes defire. 

47. ^he power to JuJpettd the profeeution 

of any deftre^ makes way for con- 
Jideration, 

48. ‘To be determined by our own judg- 

ment ^ is no reftraint to liberty. 

49. The freeft agents are Jo determined. ^ 

50. A conjtant determination to a purfutt 

of happinefsy no abridgment of 
liberty. 

51. The necejfty of purfuingdrue happi- 

nefs^ the foundMion of all liberty. 

52. The reafon of it. 

53. Government of our pajfons^ the right 

imprervement of liberty. 

54,55. B.0W men come to ptirfue different 
courfes. 

56. How men come to ehufe ill. 

57. Firji.i from bodily p.dns. Secondly ^ 

.. fro7n wrong dejftres arijing fran 

wrofg judgment. 

58,59. Our judgment of prefent good or evil^ 
always right. . 

60. From a wrong judgment of ' what 
makes a neeffary pari of their hap- 
pinefs. \ 

61,62. A more particular account of wrong 
judgments. 

63. In comparing prefent and filture. 
•64,65. Caufes of this. - 

66. In con jdering confe^uences of ablions. 

67. Caufes of this. 

68. Wrong judgment of what is necejfary 

toourhappinefs.. 

69. We can change the agreeablenefs., 

or difagrmblenefsy in things. 

70. Preference of vice to virtue^ a mani-' 

fejl wrong judgment. 

CHAR XXII. 

Of mixed modes. 

SECT. 

1. dMuedmodes^ what. 

2. Made by the mind. 

3. Sometimes got by the explication of 

their names. 

. 4. The name ties the parts, of mixed 

modes into one idea. 

5. The caufe of making mixed modes. 

6. Why words in one language have 

none mfwermg in mother, 

7. languages change. 

Zi lAbed moMsy where th^exifl. 

9 . How we get the idem of mixed 
modes. ■ ■ ■ - ■ 


10. Motm^ thinkimy mid power, have 

been mojl modified. ■ 

11. Several words feeming to fignify 

action, fignify but the effelt. 

12. Mixed modes g made aljo of other 

ideas. 

char' xxhi. ■ 

Of the complex ideas of fubfances. 

SECT. 

1. Ideas of fuhfiances, how made. 

2 . Our idea of fidfiance in general. 

3-6. Of the forts of fuhjlances. 

4. No clear idea of fubjlance in ge- 

neral. 

5. As clear an idea of fpirit as body. 

7. Powers, a great part of dur complex 

ideas of fuhjiances, 

8. And why. 

9. Three forts of ideas make our com- 

plex ones of fubjiances, 

10. Powers make a great part of our 

complex ideas of Julf antes. 

1 1 . The now fecondary qualities of bodies 

cover the primary ones of their mi- 
nute parts. 

12. Our faculties of difeovery fuited m 

our fate. 

13. Conjediure about Jpirits. 

14. Complex ideas of fuhjlances. 

15. Idea of fpiritual fubjiances, as clear 

as of bodily fubjiances. 

16. No idea of abJiraSl fubjimice. 

17. The cohefion of folid parts, and im- 

pulfe, the primary ideas of body. 

18. Thinking and motivity, the primary 

ideas of Jpirii, 

19-21. Spirits capable of motion, 

22. Idea of fid and body compared. 
23-27. Cohefion of filid parts in body, as 
hard to be conceived, as thinking 
in a foul. 

28,29. Communication of motion hy impulfe, 
or iy thought, equally intelligible. 

30. Ideas of ^ body and fpirit compared. 

31. The notion of fpirit involves no more 

difficulty in it, than that of body, 
•yi. We know nothing beyond our fimple 
ideas. 

33-35. Idea of God. 

36. No ideas in our complex one of ffiu 

rits, but thofi got from fenfatm m 
■ refiepim.. 

37. Recapitulatm. 

, CHAR XXIV* 

Of cdleSlhe ideas of fuhfances. 

SECT.-:'ii;M 

1. One. idea. 

2. Maiie hy the power of empofing m 

the mind. ” 
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AU artificial things are coUeShe 

' idea s . 

■CHAR XXR 

Of relation, 

SECT. 

1. Relation^ what. 

2. Relations., without correlative terms ^ 

mt eafily perceivd. 

3. Some feemingly abfilute terms contain 

relations. 

4. Relation different from the things re- 

lated. 

5. Change of relation may he^- without 

my change in the fubje&. 

6. Relation only betwixt two things, 

7. All things capable of relation. 

8 . The ideas of relation.^ clearer of ten.) 

than of the fulyedis related, 

9. Relations all terminate in Jimple 

ideas. 

10. Terms., leading the mind h^ond the 

fiibjedi denomin ated., are relat ive, 

11. Conclufion. 

CHAR XXVL 
Of caufe., of effeB^ and other relations., 
SECT. 

1 . Whence their ideas got. 

2. Creation., generation., making altera- 

tion. 

3,4. Relations of time. 

5. Relations of place and extention. 

6 . Ahfolute terms often fiand for rela- 

tions. 

CHAR XXVIl 
Of identity and diverfty, 
SECT. 

1 . Wherein identity tonfifs. 

2. Identity of Jubfiances^ identity of 

modes: 

3. Principium individuationis. 

4. Identity of ‘vegetables. 

5. Identity of animals. 

6 . Identity of man. 

7. Identity fuited to the idea. 

8. Same man. 

9. Per final identity. 

10. Confeioufnefs makes prfinal identity, 

11. Perfinal identity in change of fub- 

ftances. 

12-15, Whether in. the change of thinking 
fubfiances. 

1 6. Confiioufnefs makes the fame perfin, 

17. Self depends on confiioufnefs . 

185X9, 7 Ohjedts of reward and punifh- 
20. 3 ment, 

21,22, Uifference between identity of man 
and perfin. 


2 1 Confeioafnefs alone makes felf. 

26,27. Perfin a forenfick term, 

28. The difficulty from ill ufe of names. 

29, Continued, exigence makes identity c 

CHAR XXVIII, 

Of other relatiom, 

SECT. I 

1. Proportional. 

2. natural . 

3. Infiittited. 

4. Moral. 

5. Moral good and evil. 

6 . Moral rules. 

7. Ijiws . 

8. Divine laWy the me afire of fm and 

duty. 

9. Civil Lem., the meafire of crimes and 

innocence. 

10,11, Philofophical hw„ the meafire of 
virtue and vice. 

inf or cements., commendation, and 

13. ‘^eJethresT^Sy the rules of moral 
good and 

14,15. Morality is the relation cf adlions to 
the rules. 

16. The denominations of aBions^ often 

mifleadus. 

17. Relations innumrable, ' . 

1 8. All relations terminate in Jimple 

ideas. 

19. We have ordinarily as clear (or 

clearer) notion of the relation^ as 
of its foundation. 

20. The notion of the relation is the 

fmey whether the ruky any ac- 
tion is compared tOy he- true or 
Me. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Of dear and dlJlmB, ohfeure and con- 
fufed ideas, 

SECT. 

1 . Ideas y fome clear and fame difiinBy 

others obfeure and co 7 ifufed. 

2. Clear and obfeure y explained by fight, 
Caufes of obfeurity. 

4. DiJiinB and confufedy what. 

5. Objection. 

6 . Confufon of ideaSy is in reference to 

their names, 

7. DefaultSy which make confvfion, 

Firjly complex ideaSy made up of 
too few Jimple ones, 

8 . Secondly, or its finftple ones jumbled 

difirderly together. 

9. Thirdly, or are mutable and undeter- 

mined, 

10 . Confufon, without reference to names, 
hardly conceivable, 

. ir, Confufon 
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11. Confufion concerns always two ideas. 
%2. Cmfes of confufwn. 

13. Complex ideas may he dsfiinB in 

one part, and confufed in another. 

14. tbis^ if not heeded, cmfes confufm 

in our arguhigs. 

15. Infimce in eternity. 

16. Divijibility of matter. 

CHAP. XXX. 

Of real and fanfctjiical ideas. 
SECT. 

1. Real ideas are confonnabk to their 

archetypes. 

2. Simple ideas all real 

3. Conplex ideas are Voluntary comhma- 

tions. 

4. Mixed modes, made of confflent ideas, 

are real. 

5. Ideas of fuhfiances are real, when 

they agree with the exijlence of 
things. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Adequate ideas are fuch as perfedily 

reprefent their archetypes. 

2. Simple ideas Ml adequate. 

Modes are all adequate. 

4,5. Modes, in reference to fettled names, 
may be inadequate. 

6,^. Ideas of fubflances, as referred to 
real ef ernes, mt adequate, 

S-ir. Ideds of fubfiances, as colkHms of 
their qualities, are all inadequate. 

12. Simple ideas lldma, and adequate. 

13. Ideas of fuhjtcmces are IHvtta, inade^ 

quate. 

14. Ideas of modes and relations are ar- 

chetypes, and cannot but be ade* 
quate. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true md falfe ideas. 

SECT. 

I. fruth and falfhood properly belongs to 


. 5. Other mds ideas, real mfena, mtl 
fuppofed red ejfenm, are what 
men ufudly refer their ideas to, 

6-8. Use caufe of fuch references . 

Sinple ideas may be fdje, in rfe- 
rence to others of the fame mme^ 
hut are leaji liable to be Jo. 

so. Ideas of mixed modes mofi MabkM k 
fdfe, in Ms fmfe. 

11. Or at leaf to be thought faJfs. 

12. And wiry. 

As referred to red ex femes, -mm 
of our ideas cmi be fdfe, imi ihfi 
of fiihjiances. 

14-16. Firfi, fmph ideas in Ms fenfe mt 
falfe, and why. 

1 5. Stho^ one nwfs idea of blue fbsiM h 


2. Metaphyjical truth ^ contains a tacit 

propifaion. 

3. No idea, as an appearance in the 

mind, true or falfe. 

4. Ideas, referred to my thing, may U 
- true or falfe. 

f. ; 


17. Secondly, modes mt falje. 

18. thirdly , ideas of fubfimues, whm 

fdfe. 

19 . qtruth or fafhooi dwcys feppofes 

affit'mafion or negatim. 

Ideas, in themfehes, neiihet' inn 
mr falfe. 

21. But are falfe % fife, when juilgti 

agreeable 
without being fo. 

22. Secondly, when judged to apee i§ 

real exigence, when th^ do mi. 

23. thirdly, when judged ad^mte, with- 

out being fo. 

24. Fourthly, when jm^ed to reprefm 

the real ejjence. 

25. Ideas, when fdfe. 

26. More poperly to be called right or 

wrong. 

CHAP. XXXIII. 

Of the affociathn of ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Something unreafonable in moji mm. 

2. Not wholly from felfhve. 

3. Nor from education. 

4. A degree of madnefs. 

5. From a wrong connexion of ideas ^ 

6. This connexion, how inode. <- 

7,8. Some antipathies, an effeli of it. 

9. A peat caufe of errors. 

10-12. lifeances. 

13. IVbytime cures feme difwdcrs in the 
mind, which reafon cmimt. 

14-16, Farther inftances of the effects of the 
effbciation of ideas, 
ly. Its influence on mteUeAml habits. 
tS. Ohfermbk in dfftrem JeUs. 

19. Cmhfion. 
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C H A R h 

Of words ^ or language in general. 
SECT. 

1, Mkn fitted to form articulate founds ^ 

2. Tb make them figns of ideas. 

3^4. To make general figns. 

5. Words ultimately derived from fuch 

as ftgnify fenfible ideas ^ 

6 . Difiribution, 

CHAP. II. 

Of thefignlfication of words. 
SECT. 

I . Words are fenfible ftgns^ necejfary for 
communication. 

2.3. Words are the fe nfible fig ns of his ^ 

ideas^ whT'UfeTTMmW 

4. Words often fecretlf'fefefted., firfty to 

the ideas in other merds minds. 

5. Secondly^ to the reality of things. 

6. Words^ by ufe, readily excite ideas. 

*]. Words often ufed without fignification. 

8. Their fignification.^ perfedlly arbitrary. 

CHAP. Ill 

Of general terms. 

SEcr. 

1 . The great eft part of words general. 

2. For every particular thing to have a 

name is impoffible. 

3.4. And ufelefs. 

5. What things have proper names. 


CHAP. IV, 

Of the names of fijfiple ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Names of fimple ideas ^ modes, and 

fubftances, have each fomething pe-^ 
culiar. 

2. Firft, names of fimple ideas and fub« 

fiances, intimate real exiftence. 

3. Secondly, names of fimple ideas, and 

modes, ftgnify always both real and 
nominal effence. 

4. Thirdly, names of fimple ideas, unde- 

, finable. 

5. Jf all were dfinable, it would be a 

procefs in infinitum. 

6. What a definition is. 

Simple ideas, why undefinaUe. 
^i^>-d^^nces. Motion. 

10 . Lighf>~..^ 

11. Simple ided^^-^yundefinable, farther 

explained, 

12,13. ^he contrary fhewed intomplex ideas, 
by infiances of a ftatue, and rain* 
bow. 

14. The names of complex ideas, when to 

he made intelligible by words. 

1 5. Fourthly, names of fimple ideas, leaft 

doubtful, 

16. Fifthly, fimple ideas hosve few afcents 

in linea predicamentali. 

1 7. Sixthly, names of fimple ideas ft and for 

ideas, not at all arbitrary . 

CHAP. V. 


6-8. Hm general words are made. _ qj of mixed modes and 


9. General natures are nothing hut db- 
.ftraSl ideas. 

10. WIty the genus is ordinarily made 

ufe of, in definitions. 

1 1 . General and univerfal are creatures of 

the underftanding. 

12. Alftrabi ideas are the ejjences of the 

genera and Jpecies. 

13. They are the workmanjhip of the un- 

derftanding, but have their founda* 
tion in the Jimilitude of things. 

14. Each difiinSt, ahftradt idea is a dif 

tinbi effence. 

1 5. Real and nominal effence. 

16. Conftant connebiiort between the 7iams 

and nominal effence. 

17. Suppofition, that fpecies are diftin- 

guifbed by their real effences, ufelefs. 

18. Real and nominal effence, the fame in 

fimple ideas and anodes, different in 
fuhftances. 

19. Effences ingenerable and morruptibk, 

20. Recapitulation. 

VoL. 1 . 


lations. 

SECT. 

1. IPhey ft and for ahfiradl ideas, as other 

general names . 

2. Firft, the ideas they ftaiid for, are 

made by the underftanding. 

3. Secondly, made arbitrarily, and with- 

out patterns^ 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the idea is 

often before the exiftence. 

6. Inflames, murder, inceft, ftabhing. 

7. But ftill fubfervient to the end of lan- 

guage. 

8. Whereof the intranftatable words of 

divers languages are a proof. 

9. This fhews fpecies to he made for com- 

munication. 

10,11. In mixed modes, ^tis the name that 
ties the combination together, and 
makes it a fpecies, 

12, For the originals of mixed modes, we 
f lock 
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look no further than the mind, 
which alfo JJoews them to he .the 
wGrkmatiJhip of the underfiandingi 

1 3 . fheir heing made ^ the underjlanding, 

without patterns, Jhews the reafon 
wh^ thep are fo compounded. 

14. Names of minced modes Jland always 

for their redejfences. 

15. Why their names are ufually got be- 

fore their ideas. 

16. Reafon of 7ny heing fo large on this 

fulyect. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the names of fnbftances, 

SECT. 

1. 'The common names of fubjiances 

Jland for forts. 

2. The ejfence of each fort, is the ahjlra^ 

idea, 

3 . The nominal and real ejfence different. 
4-6. Nothing effential to individuals. 

7,8. The nominal ejjence hounds theff'^tes. 

9. Not the real effence, wh'ch we know 
mt. 

10. Not fukd'^niial forms, ’ivhich we 

kmwlefs, 

11. That the nominal ejfence is that 

whereby we dijtingmjh fpecies, far- 
y - ' ther evident fro 7 n 

... iT. Whereof there are, probably , mmherlefs 
fpecies. 

13, The nominal ejfence that of the fpecies, 
proved from water am ice. 

14-18. Difficulties againjl a certain number of 
real effences. 

19,20. Ournominal effences of fubjiances, mt 
perfebl coUebiions of properties. 

21. But fuch a collebfton as our name 

jiandsfor. 

22. Our abfira^ ideas are to us the mea- 

fares of fpecies : infances in that of 
man. 

23. Species not djiinguifhedby generation. 

24. Not by fubjiantial forms. 

25. The fpecifick ejjences are made by the 

mind. 

26,27. Therefore very various md uncertain. 

28. Butmt fo arbiirayy, as mixed modes. 

29. Though very in^effe^. 

30. Which yet ferve for common converfe, 

31. But makefeveral effences, fgnified by 

the fame name. 

32. The more general ow ideas are, the 

more incompUat and fartid they 
are. 

S3. This, all accommodated to the md of 
jpeech. 

34. Bounce in cafjuaries. 

35. Men make the fpdes'^ injiame, 

36. Though nature makes thefmtliuide, 

3 7 . And continues it in the races of things. 

38 . Each a^raBddea is an effmee. 


39. Genera and fpecies, in order to man- 

ing *, mjiatice, watch. 

40. Species of artifeial things, lefs con- 

fufed than naturd. 

41. Artificial things of difiinB fpecies. 

42. Subjiances done have proper fwjnes. 

43. Difficulty to treat of words with tmrds. 
44,45. Infiance of mixed modes in Kineak 

and Niouph. 

46,47. Inflame of fubjiances in Zahdb. 

48. Their ideas perfebt, and therefore va- 

rious. 

49. Therefore to fix their fpecies, a red 

ejfence is fuppofed. 

50. Which juppofition is of no ufe. 

51. Conclvjion, 

CHAP VIL 

Of partides. 

SECT. 

i . Particles connebl parts, or whole fen- 
fences together. 

' 2. chan coffifts the art of well f peak- 

ing. 

3,4. They (hew whatrd^ioiuhsimind gives 
to its own thoughts,. 

'5. Injlance in But. ^ 

6 . This matter but lightly touched here, 

CHAP. vni. 

Of ahfirad and concrete terms. 

SECT. 

I. AbBrabl terms, not predkaMe, one of 
another, and wisy. 

z. Th^jheiv the difference of our ideas.. 

C H A P. IX. 

Of the imperfeBion of words. 

SECT. 

1. Words are pfed for recording atid mm* 

munkating our thoughts. 

2. Afy words will firvs for recording. 

3. Communication by words, civil or phi- 

lofophkd. 

4. The hnperfeblion of words, is the doubt- * 

fuhiefs of their jignification. 

5. Cemfis of their imperfeblion. 

6 . The names of mixed modes doubtful : 

firfi, becaufe the ideas, they jland 
for, are jo complex. 

7. Secondly, becaufe they have m fan- 

dards. 

8. Propriety mt a fufficknt nmdy. 

9. The way of learning thefe names con- 

tnhutes alfo to their dcuhtfulnefs. 

10, Hence unavoidable obfeurUy in an- 

tmt authors. 

11, Names of fubjiances of doubtful Jig- 

nijkatim. 

12, Names of fubjiances referred, Jhjl, to 

real effences, that cannot be knewm. 
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Secondly^ to co-mfiing qualities^ which 
are known hut imperfehily. 

15. With this imperfe^ion they may ferue 

for civile but not well for philofo- 
phical tife. 

1 6. Inftance^ liquor of nerws, 
ly. Inflame^ gold. 

18. ^he names of fimfle ideas ^ the teafi 
doubtful. 

tg. And next to themyfirnple modes. 

20. ^he moji doubtful are the names of 

very compounded mixed modes and 
fubjlances. 

21, Why this mperfebiion charged upon 

words. 

22_,23. This Jhould teach us moderation in. im- 
ping our own fenfe of old authors, 

' C H A P. X. 

Of the abiife of words ^ 

SECT. 

I . Ahufe of words. ' ' ^ 

2^3, Firft, words m^out awpi of without 
clear ideas, 

4 - Occajioned by learning ndmes^ before 
the ideas they belong to. 

5. Secondly., unfieddy application of than, 

6. Thirdly., affebted obfcurity^ by wro?tg 

application. 

7. Logick and difpiite has much contrU 

buted to this. 

S. Calling it fubtilty. 

9. This learning very little benefits fociety, 
10. But defiroys the inliruments of know^ 
ledge and com 7 nunkation. 

• 1 1 . ufeful as to confound the found of 

the letters. 

12. This art has perplexed religion and 

juftke. 

13. And ought not to pafs for learning. 

14. Fourthly^ taking them for things, 

15. Injhance in matter. 

1 6. This makes errors lafting. 

17. Fifthly., feiting them for what they 

cannot fignify. 

18. V.g. putting them for the real ef 
f , fences of fubjlances. 

19. Hence zve think every change of our 

idea in fubjia 7 ices., not to change the 
fecks. 

20. The caufe of this ahufe ^ a fiippofition of 

nature's working always regularly. 

2 1 . This ahufe contains two falfe fuppqfi- 

tions. 


22. Sixths, a fuppfiim that wards hmi 

a certain a^td evident figfiification. 

23. The ends of language: firfi to convey 

our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with quicknefs. 

25. Thirdly-, therewith to convey the 

knowledge of things. 

26-31. men’s words fait in all the he . 

32. How in fubjlances. 

33. How in modes and relations. 

34. Seventhly, figurative Jpeech alfo an 

bufie of language. 

CHAP. XL 

Of the remedies of the foregoing imferfec-^ 
tions and ahufe s . 

SECT. 

1. They are worth feekihg. 

2. Arewteafy. 

3. But yet necejfary to philofophy . 

Mifufe of words, the caufe of great 

' 6 . Atdzmm^itn^ 

7. Infi:ance,bat anfbirbL 

8. Firfi remedy, to ufe no Word without 

an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have difiinbl ideas annexed 

to them in modes. 

10, Anddifiinbl and conformble in fub^ 
fiances. ' 

n. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make known their mean- 

ing, 

1 3 . And that three ways, 

14. Firfi, in ftmple ideas by fynonymous 

terms, or Jhewing. 

1 5. Secondly, in mixed modes by definition. 

16. Morality, capable of detnonjiration. 

17. Definitions can make moral difcourfes 

clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

ig. Thirdly, in fubjlances, by Jhewing and 
defining, 

20,21. Ideas of the leading qualities of fuh- 
fiances, are bejl got by Jhewing. 

: 22. The ideas of their powers, befi by de- 
finition. 

23. A rejlebiion on the knowledge of jpirits. 

24. Ideas alfo of fubjlances mufi be con- 

formable to things. 

25. Not eajy to be made fou 

26. Fifthly, by conflancy in their fiinifica- 

tim. ; 

27. When the variation is to he explained. 
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Of knowledge 


C H A P. I. 

Of htowkdge higmerdL 

SFXT. 

1. Our knowledge converfant about our 

ideas. 

2. Knowledge is the perception of the 

greement.^ or difagrcement-, of two 
ideas. 

3. This agreement fourfold. 

4. Firfl^ of identity .y or diverfty. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co-exijlence. 

7. Fourthly, of real exigence. 

8 . Knoidedge adtial or habitual. 

9. Habitual knowledge, twofold. 

CHAP. IL 

Of the degrees of aur knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Iniuitpve. 

2. Demonjirative. 

, Depends on proofs. 

. 4 .' Bui not fo eajy. 

5 . Not without precedent doubt, 

6. Not fo clear . 

7. Each Jlep mnfi have intuitive m- 

dence. 

S. Hence the mijiake ex pracognitis & 
prmonceffis. 

9. 'Qemonfration', not limited to quantity. 
10-13. Why it has been fo thought. 

14. Senjitwe .knowledge of particular exif 

ience. 

15. Knowledge not always clear, where 

the ideas are fo. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the extent of human knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 . Firf, no farther thafi we have ideas. 

2. Secondly, no farther than we can per-- 

ceive their agreement or difagree- 
ment. ■ 

3. Thirdly, intuitive knowledge extends 

itfilf not to all^he relations of all 
our ideas. 

,,^ 4. Fourthly, nor demonjirative know^ 
ledge. 

5. Fifthly, ferfitive knowledge, narrower 
than either. 

6 .. Sixthly, mr knowledgeytherefQre,rm- 
, tower than our ideas, 

7. Hm far our knowledge reaches, 

8. Firfi, mr knowledge of identity and 

diverfity, as far as our ideas. 

9. Secondly, of cQ-sxiftence, 4 very Uttk 

way. 


and opinion. 

10. Bernife the conmtlion between mofl 

Simple ideas is unknown. 

11. Efpecially of fecondary qualities. 

1 2-14. Jnd farther, becaufe all connexion be- 
tween any fecondary and primary 
qualities u undifcoverable. 

15. Of repugnancy to co-exiji larger. 

16. Of the CQ-exiJience of powers, a very 

little way. 

17. Of fpirits, yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, of other relations, it is not 

eajy to fay how far. 

Morality capable of demonf ration. 

19. Two things have made moral ideas 

thought iincapabkof demonfiration. 
Their complexednefs and want of 
fenftble reprefentations. 

— -20. Remedies of ihofe difficulties . 

2 1 . Fourthly, of real exifience, we have 

an zntiiUmJmowledge of our own, 
demonfirative of 

feme few otBf Wfngs^r--^ - ■ 

22. Our ignorance gnat. 

23* Firfi, one caufe of it, want of ideas, 
either fuch as we have no conception 
of, or fuch as particularly we have 
not, 

24. Becaufe of their remotenefs, or, 

25. Becaufe of their minutenefs. 

26. Hence no fcience of bodies. 

27. Much left of fpirits: 

28. Secondly, want of a difcoverable c&ip. 

neklion, between ideas we have. 

29. Injlances. 

30. Thirdly, want of tracing our ideas. 

3 1 . Extent in refpebl of univerfality. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the reality of our kno'wkdge. 
SECT. 

I. ObfeUkn, knowledge placed in ideas, 
may be all lame vifm. ^ * 

2,3. Anfwer, not fo, where ideas agree with 
things. 

4. As, firfi, allftmple ideas do. 

5. Secondly, all complex ideas, except of 

fubjlances. 

. 6, Hence the reality of mathematical 
knowledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8 . Exifience not required to make it real. 
g. Nor will it be lefs true, or certain^ 

becaufe moral ideas are of our own 
making and naming, 

10. Mifnaming dfiurhsmt the certainty 

of the knowledge. 

11. Ideas of fubfiances have their arche- 

types without us. 

12. B far as th^ agree with thofejo far 
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mr knowledge concerning them is 
real. 

13. In our inquiries about fuhjlances.^ we 
mujl conjider ideas ^ and not confine 
our thoughts to names., or fipcies 
fuppofed. Jet out by names. 

I4jI5. Ohjediion againfi a changeling being 
fomething between man and heafi^ 
anjwered. 

16. Monfiers. 

17. Words and fpecies. 

18. Recapitulation. 

C H A P. V, 

Of truth in general' 

SECT. 

1. What truth is, 

2 . A right joining, or feparating of 

figns i. e. ideas or words. 

3. Which make mental, or ‘verbal pro-^ 

pojitions. 

4. Mental propofitions are very hard to 

he treated of. 

4. Being nothing but the joining, or fe- 

parating idmrpiMhout words. 

6 . When mental propofttions contain real 
truth, and when verbal, 
y. Objection againft verbal truth, that 
thus it may be all chimerical. 

8. Anfwered, real truth is about ideas, 

agreeing to things. 

9, FaKhood is the joining of names, 

otherwife than their ideas agree. 

10. General propofttions to be treated of 
more at large. 

. 1 1 . Moral and metaphyfical truth. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of univerfal propofttions, their truth 
and certainty. 

SECT. 

I . treating of words, necejfary to know- 
ledge. 

2. General truths, hardly to beunderftood, 

but in verbal propofttions. 

3. Certainty twofold, of truth, and of 

knowledge. 

« 4. No propojiiion can he known to he true, 

where the ejfence of each fpecies 
mentioned, is not known. 

5. Idhis more particularly concerns fub- 

fiances. 

6 . I’he truth of few univerfal propofttions, 

concerning fubfiances is to he known. 

7. Becaufe co-exifience of ideas in few 

cafes is to he known. 

8,9. Infiance in gold. 

10. As far as any fuch co-exifi:ence can 
he known, fo far univerfal propo- 
ftiions may he certain. But this 
will go but a little way, becaufe, 
11,12. I'he qualities, which make our com- 
plex ideas of Juhfiances, depettd 
mofily on external, remote, and un- 
perceived caufes. 


X3. Judgment may reach farther, hut 
that is not knowledge. 



TENTS* 

14. What is requifue for our knowledge 

of fubfiances. 

15. Whilji our ideas of fubfiances contain 

not their real conftitutions, we can 
make but few, general, certain pro- 
pofttions concerning them. 

1: 6 . Wherein lies the general certainty of 
propofttions. 

CHAP VIL 
Of maxims. 

ECT. 

1. are felfevident. 

2. Wherein that felf evidence confifis. 

3. Self -evidence not peculiar to received 

axioms. 

4. Firji, as to identity and diverfity, all 

propofitions are equally felfevident. 

5. Secondly, in co--exiJience we havefevo 

felfevident propofttions. 

6 . Thirdly, in other relations we may 

have. 

^ 7. Fourthly, concerning real exifience, we 
~ have none. 

8 , TFef-^jgms do not much influence our 

other knowledge. 

9. Becaufe they are'mt, 0 e truths the 

firfi known. 

20. Becaufe on them the other parts of our 
hmvledge do not depend. 

1 1 . What ufe thefe general maxims have. 

1 2 . Maxims, if care he not taken in the 

ufe of words, may prove contra- 
diliions. 

1 3 . Infiance in vacuum. 

14. They p'Dve not the exifience of things 

without us. 

15. Their application dangerous, about 

complex ideas. 

16-18, Infiance in man. 

19. Little ufe of thefe maxims, in proofs, 

where we have clear and diJiinM 
ideas. 

20. Their ufe dangerous, where our ideas 

are confufed. 

CHAP. VJir. 

Of trifling p’opqfitions, 

SECT. 

I . Some propofitions bring no increafe to 
our knowledge. 

2,3. As, firfi, identical propofitions. 

4. Secondly, when a part of any com- 

plex idea is predicated of the whole. 

5. As part of the definition of the terms 

defined. 

6 . Infiance, man and palfiy. 

7 . For this teaches hut the fignification of 

words. 

8 . But no real knowledge. 

9. General propofitions, concerning fub- 

fiances, are often trifling. 

10. And wky. 

11. Thirdly, ufmg words varloufly, is 

trifling with them. 
g 
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12. JMarh of verM propofums, Firfi^ 

predication in ahftradl. 

13. Secondly^ apart of the definition^ pre-- 

dicated of any terms. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of our knowledge of exijtence. 
SECT. 

1. General^ certain propofitions concern 

not exifience. 

2 . A threefold kmzvledge of exifience. 

3. Our knowledge of our own exifience^ 

is intuitive. 

C H A P X 
Of the exifience of a GOD. . 
SECT. 

1 . We are capable of knowing certainly 

that there is a GOD. 

2 . Man bioivs that he hmfelf is. 

3. He knows alfo.^ that nothing cannot 

produce a beings therefore fame thing 
eternal. 

4. Hmt eternal being mvfi be raff power- ' 

fd. 

5. And moji knowing. 

6 . And therefore G OD. 

7. Our idea of a mofi perfect being, not 

the foie proof of a GOD. 

8. Something from eternity. 

f wo forts of beings, cogitative and 
incogitative. 

10. Incogitative being cannot produce a . 
cogitative. 

11,12. ^therefore there has been an eternal 
wifdom. 

13. Whether material, or no. 

14. Not material, fiifi, becaufe every 

particle of matter is not cogitative. 

1 5. Secondly, one particle alone of matter 

catmot he cogitative. 

16. Slbirdly, a fyliem of incogitative matter' 

cannot he cogitative. 

1 7. Whether in motion' or at refi. 

18,19. Matter not co-eternal with an eternal 

mind. 

C H A P. XL 

Of the knowledge of the exifience of 
other things. 

SECT. 

1 . Is to be had only by fenfation. 

2. Infiance, whitenefs of this paper. 

3. fhis, though 7 tot fo certain as demon- 

firation,yet'may be called hiowkdge, 
and proves the exifience of things 
without us. 

tif.Wirfi, hecaufe we cannot have, them 
hit by the inlet of the fenfes. 

5. Secondly, hecaufe an idea from aStual 

fenfa,tm, and another, from, memory, 
are 'vsry perceptions. 

6 . thirdly, pleafure or pain-t which ac- 

cotnpanks fenfation, accom- 
panies not the .returning of thofe 
ideas, without the external objects. 


7. Fourthly, cur fenfes afpft Q 7 ie miothers 

teftimony of the exfience of oiitwm-d 
things. 

8. HAs certainty is m great as our con- 

dition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than mlud 

fenfation. 

■ io. Folly to expeli demo? fir aim in every 

thing. 

1 1 . Pafi exfience is known by memory. 

12. Fhe exfience cfjpints net kmwdk 

1 3. FarticMlar propofitions concerning ex- 

fience, .are .knowabie. 

■ 14. And/ general propofitions concermig 

abjirati ideas. ' 

C H A F. ■ XIL ■ 

Of the imprevement of our Btowlcuge, 

SECT. 

1 . Knowledge is not from maxims. 

2. {The Gccafion of that opinion.) 

3. But from the comparing clear and 

dfiinci ideas. 

- Divagerrms to biiild upon py/ecarioiis 

principles, 

5. This no cmainywa^ to truth. 

6 . But to compare dbTifiTtmprtraridcas 

under names. 

7. The true method of adv.am:i/r; know- 

ledge, is by confiderhig our aljlradi 
ideas. 

8. By zvhich, mraliiy, alfo, may be 

made clearer. 

9. But bumledge of bodies is to he ini-' 

proved, only by experience. 

10. This may procure us convenience, not 

fcience. 

1 1 . We are fitted for moral hmvh^e, 

and natural improvements. 

12. But mtfi beware of hypothefes and 

wrong principles. 

13. The true ufe of hypothefes. 

14. Clear and dfimhi ideas, with feitkd. 

names, and the finding of ihepe, 
which fhew thdr agrehneni or dif 
agreement, arc the zivys io enlarge 
our knowledge. 

15. B'hthematidj an h fiance f it. 

Some other corfulerations ccnccrnirtpy mr 
knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Our htowledgc partly necejjhy, partly 

voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary', but ws 

know as things arc, not as wspkafe. 

3. Infiances in number, and in miturcd 


wf-p 

Of judgment. 

SECT.- 

i. Our knowledge being fiomi, we want 
fomething elfe. 
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2. What ufe to he made of this twilight 
ejiate. 

3 * Jiidgr/ient fuppUes the want of know- 
ledge, 

4. Judgment is the prefuming things to 

be fo., without perceiving it. 

C H A P. XV. 

Of probability. 

sect: 

1. Probability is the appearance of agree- 

ment y upon fallible proofs. 

2 . It is to fupply the want of knowledge. 

3. Being that f which makes us prefume 

things to be . true., before %ve know 
them to be fo. 

■ 4. Phe grounds of probability are two i 

conformity with our own expe- 
rience, or the teftimony of others 
experience, 

5. In this all the arguments, p''o and 

con, ought to be examined, before 
we come to a judgment. 

6 . They being capable f great vari ety. 

c H A 

Of the degrees - of ctfjent. 

SECT. 

1. Our ajfent ought to he regulated by 

the grotmds of probability. 

2. Thefe cannot always be actually in 

view, and then we mvji content our- 
felves with the remembrance, that 
we once faw grotmd for fuch a cle- 
greee of affent. 

3. The ill-confequence of this, if our for- 

mer judgment were not rightly "made. 

4. The right ufe of it, is mutual charity 

and forbearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of fait, 

or fpecuUticn. 

6 . The concurrent experience of all other 

men with ours, produces ajfurance 
approaching to kno wledge. 

7. Unqiiejlionable tefiimony and experience 

for the m oft part produce confidence. 
S . Fair tefiimony, and the mture of the 
thing indifferent, promces fffo con- 
fident belief. 

■ 9, ' Experience and tejtimonies clafhing, in- 

finitely vary the deg'rees of prohabi-. 
lity. 

xo. Traditional tefiimonies, the farther re- 
moved, the lefs their proof. 

11. Tet bifiory is of great ufe. 

12. In things, which fenfe cannot difco- 

ver, analogy is the great rule of 
probability. 

13. One cafe, where contrary experience 

lejj'ens not the teftimony, 

14. The bare teftimony of revelation is the 

higheji certainty. 

C I-I A P. XVII. ■ 

Of reafon. 

SFXT. 

I . Variousfigmfications of the word reafon. 


2 . Wlxrein reafoning cmfifis. 

3. Its fou'c parts. 

4. Sylkgifm, not the great infimment of 

reafon. 

5. Helps little in dernorfiratim, lefs in 

probability. 

6. Serves not to incrcafe op/r knowiedre^ 

but fence with it, ^ 

7 . Other helps fijoidd be fotigloL 
IWe reafon about particulars. 

9. Firfi, "reafon faMs us for wmt of ideas. 

10. Secondly, becaufe of obfeure and im- 

pe"rfelt ideas. 

1 1 . Thirdly, for want of intermediate ideas. 

12. Fourthly, becatife of wrong principles. 

1 3 . Fifthly, becaufe of doubtful terns, 

14. Our higheft degree of knoivledgeis in- 

tuitive, without rcafopirg 

1 5 . The next is demorft-ration ly reafoning. 

16. To fiipply the nanownefs oj ' this. 

We have nothing but judgment upon 
probable reafoning. 

1 7 . Intuition, demonfiration, judgment . 
''''''''<sf^onfequences of words, asidconfequen- 

ideas. 

1 9 . Fourjbhs^ff^uments : firfi, ad vere- 

cundiam. - 

20. Secondly, ad ignoifniihni. 

21. Thiirdly, ad hominem . 

22. Fou'rthly, ad judicium. 

23. Above, conira'ry, and according ta 

7"eafon. 

24. Reafon and faith not oppofite. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of faith and reafon, and thdr difinli 
provhices. 

SECT. 

1 . Neceffary to know their houndaiies. 

2. Faith and reafon, what, as contra- 
diiftinguifleed. 

3. IAq nevo fimple idea can be conveyed 
by traditional revelation. 

4. Traditional revelation may make us 
know propqfitions, knowahle alfo by 
reafon, but not with the fame cer- 
. tainty that reafon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot he admitted, againft 
' the clear evidence of reafon. 

6. Traditional revelation much lefs. 

7. Things aberoe reafon. 

8. Or not contrary to reafon, if I’cvealed, 
are matter of faith. 

9. Revelation in matters whe'ce reafon 
cannot judge, or but probably, ought 
to be hearkened to. 

10. In matters, where reafon can afford 
certain knowledge, that is to be 
hearkened to. 

11, If the boundaries be not fet hetweenl 
faith and reafon, no enthufiafm, or 
extravagancy in religion, can be 
contradilied. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR XIX. 

Of enthufiafm. 

SECT. 

1 . Love of truth necejfary. 

2 . Jforwardnefs to dilate from whence. 
5 , Force of enthujiafm, 

4. Reafon and revelation. 

5. Rife of enthtifiafm, 

6,7. Enthufiafm. 

8,9. Enthufiafm., miftaken for feeing and 
feeling. 

10. Enthujiafm, how to he difcovered. 

11. Enthufiafm fails of evidence, that 

thepropofition is from GOD. 

12. Firmnefs of perfuafion, no proof that 

any propofition is from God. 

19. Light in the mind, what. 

14. Revelation mufi he judged offiy reafon. 
1 5, 1 <S, Belief no proof of revelation. 

CHAR XX. 

Of wrong affent, or error. 

SECT. 

1. Caufes of error. 

2. FirR, want of proofs. 

3. Ohj. wh&tfhall become of thofe who 

want them, anfwered. 


4. People hindr/ei from kmiiij. 

5. Secondly, want tf skill to ufe ihem. 

6 . Fhirdly, tmnt of will to uf them, 

7. Fourthly, wrong msafures cfprcbsbk 

lity\ whereof 

8,10. Firji, doubtful propcfit tons, taken for 
principles. 

ir. Second^, received hypothefes. 

12. Thirdly, predominant pqjfions. 

1 3 . The means of evading prohaUIitks, \fi, 

fuppofed fallacy . 

14. 2 dly, fuppofed arguments for the cm- 

trary. 

15. H^hatprohahilitUs dMermnie ths&ffent. 

1 6. Where it is in our power to fufpend it. 

17. Fourthly, authority. 

18. Men not in fo many errors, as is mm- 

gined. 

CHAR XXL 

Of the divfion of the fclences^ 

SECT. ' ^ , 

1. Time forts. 

2. Firjf plnfica. 

3. Secondly, padfica. 

4. Thirdly, ; ■ 

5. This isthe firft divifion of the ohjeBs 

of knowledge. 
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Human Understanding. 


BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction, 

I N C E it is the underftanding, that fets man above the reft of enquiry 
beings, and . gives him all the advantage and dominion, ]jerftandinr 
which he has over them 5 it is certainly a fuj^cd,; even for its font and 
noblenefs, worth our labour to enquire into. Tlie underftand- ufeful. 
ing, like the eye, whilft it makes us fee, and perceive all other 
things, takes no notice of itfeif : and it requires art and pains to 
fet it at a diftance, and make it its own objed. But, what- 
ever be the difficulties that lie in the way of this enquiry ; whatever it be, that 
keeps us fo much in the dark to ourfelves j ftire I am, that all the light we can 
let in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our own un- 
derftandings, will not only be very pleafant, but bring us great advantage, in 
direding our thoughts in the fearch of other things. 

§ 2. This, therefore, being my purpofe, to enquire into the original, cer- Defign, 
taiiUy, and extent of human knowledge ; together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion and affent : I fhall not at prefent meddle with the phyftcal 
confideration of the mind, or trouble myfelf to examine, wherein its eilence 
cpnfifts, or by what motions of our fpirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come 
to have any fenfation by our organs, or any ideas in our underftandings ; and 
whether diofe ideas do in their formation, any, or all of them, depend on mat- 
ter, or no. ' Thefe are fpeculations, which, however curious and entertaining, 

I fliall decline, as lying out of my way, in die deftgn I am now upon. It fhali 
fuftlce to my prefent purpofe, to confider the difcerning faculties of a man, as 
they are employ’d about the objeds, which they have to do with : And I ffiall 
.imagine, I have not wholly mifemploy’d myfelf, in the thoughts I fhall have on this 
occafion, if in this hiftorical, plain method, I can give any account of the ways, 
whereby our underftandings come to attain thofe notions of things we have, and 
can fet down any meafures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the .grounds 
of thofe perfuafions, which are to be found amongft men, fo various, different, 
and wholly contradidory 5 and yet afterted, fomewhere or other, with fuch 
afiurance and confidence, that he, that ffiall take a view of the opinions of 
mankind, obferve their oppofition, and at the fame dme confider the fondnefs 
and devotion wherewith they are embrac’d, the refolution and eagernefs where- 
with they are maintain’d 5 may perhaps have reafbn to fufped, that either there 
is no fuch thing as truth at all 5 or that mankind hath no fufficient means to 
attain a certain knowledge of it. 

§.3. It is therefore, worth while to fearch out the bounds between opinion Method, 
and knowledge ; and examine by what meafures, .in things, whereof we have no 
certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our affent, and moderate our‘per|ia% 
fions. In order whereunto, I fhall purfue this following method. '■ 


2 Introduction. 

Book. I. First, I fliall enquire into die original of tliofe ideas, notions, or wIiateiTr 
elfe you pleafe to call diern, which a man obferves, and is ccnfcious to hirnfelf* 
he has in his mind ^ and the ways, v/hereby the underdanding comes to be fur- 
iiilh’d with them. 

Secondly, I iliall endeavour to fhew, what knowledge the underllaiidliig: 
hath by thofe ideas 5 and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly, I lliall make fome enquiry into the nature and grounds of faith, 
or opinion ; whereby I mean that ailent which we give to any propofition ac 
tme, of whofe truth yet we have no certain knowledge : and here we ihall have 
occafion to examine the reafons and degrees of aiTent. 

Ufeful to § 4. IFj by this enquiry into the nature of the underhanding, I can difeover 
know the powers thereof ; how far they reach,, to what things they are in any degree 
^^^‘^^^^^fourpi-oportioiiate,. and where they fail us ; I fuppofe it may be of life to prevail with 
the bufy mind of man, to be more cautious in meddling with things exceeding; 
its comprehenfion ; to ftop, when it is at the utmoft extent of its tether ; and 
to fit down in a quiet ignorance of thofe things, which, upon examination, are 
found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We fhould not then perhaps 
be fo forward, out of affedation of an univerial. knowledge, to raife quefidoriSj, 
and perplex ourfelves and others with difputes about tilings, to which our under- 
ftandings are not hiked ; and of which we cannot frame in our minds any clear 
. or diftind perceptions,, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often happen'd) we 
have not any notions at all. If v/e can find out, how far the underilanding can 
extend its view; how fiir it has faculties to attain certainty; and in what cafes 
it can only judge and guefs, we may learn to content oiirfclves with wliat is at- 
tainable by us in this date. 

€urcapacity § S* FoR, tho' the comprehenfion of our underfiandlngs comes exceeding; 
fuited to our fiiort of the vaft extent of things ; yet we ihall have caufe enough to magnify the 
ftate and bountiful author of our being, for that portion and degree of knowledge he has 
concerns, bellowed on US,, fo far above all the reft of the inhabitants of this our manfion* 
Men have reafon to be well fatisfy’d with what God hath thought fit for them, 
fince he has given them (as St. Peter fays) 'srdvTo, 'itsk whatfoever is 

neceirary for the conveniences of life, and information of virtue ; and has put, 
within the reach of their difeovery, the comfortable provifion for tills life, and 
the way that leads to a better. How ftiort foever their knowledge may eome,^ 
of an univerfal or perfed comprehenfion of whatfoever is,, it yet fecures ftieir great 
concernments, that they have light enough to lead them to the knowledge of 
their maker, and the fight of their own duties. Men may find matter fufficient 
to bufy their heads, and employ their hands with variety, delight, and fiitijfi- 
fadion ; if they will not boldly quarrel with their own conftitution, and throw 
away the blefiiiigs their hands are filFd with, becaufe they are not big enough ta 
gralp every thing. We ftiall not have much reafon to complain of the narrownels 
of our minds, if we will but employ them about what may be of ufc to us 5 for of 
that they are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiih ® 
peevifhnels,, if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and negled to 
improve it, to the ends for which it was given us, becaufe there are fome things 
that are fet out of the reach of it. It will be no cxcufe to an idle and untoward 
fervant, who would not attend his bufinefs by candle-light, to plead that lie 
had not broad fun-fliine. The candle, that is fet up in us, Ihines bright enough 
for all our purpofes. The difeoveries we can make with this, ought to fatiSy 
us : and we ftiall then ufe our underftandings right, when we entertain all obieds 
in that way and proportion, that they are fuited to our faculties; and upon thole 
grounds they are capable of being propos'd to iis; and not peremptorily, or in- 
temperately require demonftration, and demand certainty, where probability only 
is to be had, and which is fufficient to govern all our concernments. If wc. 
will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we cannot certainly know all things; we 
Ihall do much-what as wifely as he, who would not ufe his legs, but fit ftill 
and perifh, becaufe he had no wrings to fly. 
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§ 6. WhjTn we knov/ our own ftreiigth, we iliall the better know what to Ch ap Jt 
undertake with hopes of fuccefs : ■ and when we have well furvey’d the powers 
of our own minds, and made forne eftimate what we may expedt from them, we 
ikail not be inclin’d either to fit ftiil, and not fet our thoughts on work at all, dty,''a'^Sre 
in defpair of knowing any thing; or, on die other fide, queilion every t hin g; of fceptldfm 
and difclaim all knowledge, becaufe fome things are not to be iinderftood. idlenels^ 

of great ufe to the failor, to know the length of his line, tho’ he cannot with 
it fathom all the depths of the ocean. ’Tis well he knows that it is long enough 
to reach the bottom, at fuch places as are necefiary to diredt his voyage, and cau- 
tion him againfi; running upon ilioals that may ruin him. Our bufinefs here is not 
to know all things, but thofe which concern our condudt. If we can find out 
tliofe meafures, whereby a rational creature, put in that date ivhich man is in 
this world , may, and ought to govern his opinions and adfcioiis depending thereon, 
we need not to be troubled that fome other things efcape our knowledge, 

§ 7. Th I s was that which gave the firfi: rife to this Effay concerning the under- Occafion of 
ftanding. For I thought that the firfi; fiiep towards fatisfyingfeverarenquiries, 
tlie mind of man was very apt to run into, was, to take a furvey of our own 
underftandings, examine our own powers, and lee to what things they were 
adapted. Till that was done, I fufpedted we began at the wrong end, and in vain 
fought for fatisfadtion, in a quiet and fure pofieflion of truths that mofi: concern’d 
us, whilft v/e let loofe our thoughts into the vafi: ocean of being ; as if all that 
boimdiefs extent were the natural and undoubted pofieflion of our underfland- 
ings, whei'eiii there v/as nothing exempt from its decifions, or that efcap’d its 
cornprehenfion. Thus men, extending their enquiries beyond their capacities, 
and letting their thoughts wander into thofe depths where they can find no fure 
footing ; ’tis no wonder that they raife queflions, and multiply dilputes, which 
never coming to any clear refblution, are proper only to continue and increafe 
tlieir doubts, and to confirm them at kfi; in perfedt fcepticifin. Whereas, were 
the capacities of our underfiiaiidiiigs well confider’d, the extent of our know- 
ledge once difcover’d, and the horizon found, which fets the bounds between 
the enlighten’d and dark parts of things, between what is, and what is not com- 
prehenfible by us ; men would perhaps with lefs fcruple, acquiefce in the avow’d 
ignorance of the one, and imploy their thoughts and difcourfe with more advan- 
tage and fiitisfadlion in the other. 

§ 8. Thus much I thought necefiary to fay concerning the occafion of this What idea 
enquiry into human underftanding. But before I proceed on to what I have thought 
on this fubjedt, I mufi: here in the entrance beg pardon of my reader for the fre- 
quent ufe of the word “ Idea,” which he will find in the following treatife. It 
being that term, v/hich, I tliink, ferves befi: to fland for whatfoeveris the objedt 
of the underfiianding, when a man thinks ; I have us’d it to exprefs whatever is 
meant by Phantafm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employ’d about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently ufing it. 

-• I PRESUME it will be eafily granted me, that there are fuch ideas in men’s 
minds ; every one is confcious of them in himfelf, and men’s words and adtions 
will fatisfy him, that they are in others. 

Our firfi; enquiry then fhall be, how they come into the mind ? 

CHAP. II. 

No innate principles in the mind, 

§ efiablifh’d opinion amongfl fome men, that there are in the un- The way 

§ derPcanding certain innate -principles ; fome primary notions, Kotyai hmcu, ftown how 
charadterg, as it were flamp’d upon the mind of man, which the foul receives 
in its very firfi: being, and brings into the world with it. It would be fufficient kdge, fuffi- 
to convince iinprejudic’d readers of the falfenefs of this fuppofition, if I ihould cient to 
only fhew (as I hope I fhall in the following parts of this difcourfe) how men, 

barely 
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Book I barely by the ufe of their natural faculties, may attain to all the knowledge' they 
have without the help, of any innate impreffions; and may arrive at certainty, 

■ without any fuch original notions, or principles. For I imagine any one will 
eafily orant, that it would be impertinent to luppofe, the ideas of colours innate 
in a cmature, to whom God hath given fight, and a power to receive tliem by 
the eyes, from external objefts : and no lei's unreafonable would it be, to attribute 
feverai truths to the impreflions of nature and innate charadbers, when we may 
obferve in ourfelves faculties, fit to attain as ealy and certain knowledge of them, 
as if they were originally imprinted on the mind. 

' But becaufe a man is not permitted without cenfjxe, to follow his own 
thouo-hts ill the fearch of truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of the 
common road j I fliall fet down the reafons, that made me doubt of the truth of 
that opinion, as an excufe for my miftake, if I be in one: which I leave to be 
confider’d by thofe, who, with me, difpofe thernfeives to embrace truth, wliere-^. 
ever they find it. 

General af- § 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 
fent, the are'certain principles both Ipeculative and praaical (for they fpeak of both) uni- 
great argu- agreed upon by all mankind j which therefore, they argue, muft needs 

be coiiftaiit impreffions, which the fouls of men receive in their firft beings, and 
which they bring into the world with them, as necefiarily and really as they do 
any of their inherent faculties. 

Univerfal § 3. This argument, drawn from iiniverfal conient, has this misfortune in 
content tj^at if it werem*ue in matter of tad, that there wcyq certain truths, wherein 

mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, if there can be any other 
t img iniia e. men may come to that univerfal agreement, in the things they 

do confent in j which I prefume may be done. 

« What is, §4 / But, wliich is worfe, this argument of univerfol confent, which is 
is j ” and ufe of to prove innate principles, feems to me a demonftratlon that there 

*offiblefor ^re none fuch; becaufe there are none, to which all mankind give an imiverfa! 
the iaL affent. I fliall begin with the fpeciilative, and inftaiice in thofe magnify’d principles 
thing to be, of demoiiftration : “ whatfoever is, is ; ” and bis irnpoffible for the fiime thing; 

to be, and not to be;” which, of all others, I think, have the moftallowki 
JverfaUy title to innate. Thefe have fo fettled a reputation of maxims univerfally receiv’d, 
feiited to. that ’twill, no doubt, be thought ftrange, if any one fhoiild feem to queftioii it. 

But yet I take liberty to %, that thefe propofitions are fo far from having an uni- 
verfal affent, that there are a great part of manldnd, to whom they are not fo 
much as known. 

Kot on the § 5. FoR, firft ’tis evident, that all children and idiots have not the lead: ap- 
mind natu- prehenfion or thought of them ; and. the want of that is enough to deflroy that: 
rally univerfal aflent, which muft needs be the necefiary concomitant of all innate 
not truths : it feeming to me near a contradiction, to %, that there are truths 

known to imprinted on the foul, which it perceives or underftands not ; imprinting, if It 
fignify any thing, being nothing elfe, but the making certain truths to be per- 
idiots, 'c, Pqj. impnnt any thing on the mind, without the mind’s perceiving; 

it, feems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore children and idiots have fouls, 
have minds, with thofe impreffions upon them, they muft- unavoidably perceh'e 
them, and necefiarily know and affent to thefe truths ; which fince they do not, 
’tis evident that there are no fuch impreffions. For if they are not notions na- 
turally imprinted, how can tliey be innate ? and if they are notions imprinted, 
how can they be unknown ? To fay a notion is imprinted on the mind, and yet 
at the fiime time to fay, that the mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took no- 
tice of it, is to make this impreffion nothing. No propofition can be fiiid to be 
in. the ' mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never yet confcious of. 
For if any one may ; tlien, by the fame reafon, all propofitions that are true, 
and the mind is capable of ever affenting to, may be faid to be in the mind, ant! 
to be imprinted : fince, if any one can be fiiid to be in the mind, which it never 
yet knew, it muft be only, becaufe it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the mind 
is, of all truths it ever fhall know. Nay, thus trutl:^ may be imprinted on the 
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mind, which it never did, nor ever iliall know: for a man may live long, and Chap. II. 
die at kft, in ignorance of manir truths, which his mind was capable of knov/ing, 
and that with certainty. So that, if the capacity of knowing be the natural im~ 
preffion contended for, all the truths a man ever comes to know, will, by this 
account, be every one of them innate ; and this great point will amoont to no 
more, but only to a very improper way of Ipeaking 5 wliich, whiiil it pretends 
to afleit the contrary, fays nothing different from thofe, who deny innate princi- 
ples. For no body, I think, ever deny’d, that the mind was capable of know- 
ing feveral truths. The capacity, they lay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. 

But then, to what end fuch conteft. for certain, innate maxims ? If triitlis can be 
imprinted on tlie underftanding, without being perceiv’d, I can fee no difference 
there can be between any troths, the mind is capable of knowing, in refpecSt of 
their original: they mu ft all be innate, or all adventitious: in vain fliall a man 
go about to diitinguiiii them. He therefore, that talks of innate notions in the 
iinderrtandiiig, cannot (if he intend thereby any diftind; fort of truths) mean fticli 
truths to be in the underftandiiig, as it never perceiv’d, and is yet wholly igno- 
rant of. For if thefe words (to be in the underftanding) have any propriety, they 
iignify to be under ftood. So that, to be in the miderftanding, and not to be iin- 
derilood ; to be in the mind, and never to be perceiv’d, is all one as to fiy, any 
thing is, and is not, in the mind, or imderftanding. If therefore, thefe two propo- 
iitions, “ whatfoever is, is and ’tis impoilible for the lame thing to be, and not 
to be,” are by nature imprinted, children cannot be ignorant of them 5 infints, 
and all that have fouls, miift neceflarily have them in their underftandings, know 
the truth of them, and affent to it. 

§ 6. To avoid this, ’tis ufually anfwered, that all men know and aftent to 
them, when they come to the ule of reafon ^ and this is enough to prove them 
innate. I anfwer, 

§ 7. Doubtful expreftlons, that have fcarce any ftgnification, go for clear That men 
reafons, to thofe, wdio being prepolfefs’d, take not the pins to examine, 
what they themfelves fay. For to apply this anfwer, with any tolerable fenfe, come tootle 
to our prefent purpofe, it mull: fignify one of thefe two things; either, that, as ufe of rea- 
foon as men come to the ufe of reafon, thefe fuppos’d native inferiptions come to an- 

be known, and obferved by them : or elie, that the ufe and exercife of men’s * 

reafon ailifts them in the difcoveiy of thefe principles, and certainly makes 
them known to them. 

§ 8. If they mean that, by the ufe of reafon, men may difeover thefe princi- jf reafon dif- 
pies ; and that this is fufftcient to prove them innate ; their v/ay of arguing will cover’d 
ftand thus, (viz.) that whatever truths reafon can certainly discover to us, and 
make us firmly afient to, thofe are all naturally imprinted on the mind : fince 
that iiniverfal affent, which is made the mark of them, amounts to no more but innate.^ 
this ; that, by the ufe of reafon, we are capable to come to a certain knowledge of, 
and afient to them : and, by this means, there will be no difference between the 
jiiaxims of the mathematicians, and theorems they deduce from them. All muft 
be equally allow’d innate, they being all difeoveries made by the ufe of reafon, 
and truths, that a rational creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his 
thoughts rightly that way. 

§ 9. But how can thefe men tlfink the ufe of reafon neceffary to difeover ’Tis falfe, 
principles, that are fuppos’d innate, when reafon (if we may believe them), is that reaioa 
nothing elfe, but the faculty of deducing unknown tmths from principles, or pro- 
pofitions, that are already known ? That certainly can never be thought innate, 
wliich we have need of reafon to difeover 3 unlefs, as I have faid, we will have 
all tlie certain truths, that reafon ever teaches us, to be innate. We may as well 
think the ufe of reafon, neceffary to make our eyes difeover vifible objefiis, as 
that there fliould be need of reafon, or the exercife thereof, to make the under- 
ftanding fee what is originally engraven on it, and cannot be in the underftanding, 
before it be perceived by it. So that to make reafon difeover thofe truths, thus im- 
printed, is to fey, that the ufe of reafon difeovers to a man what lie knew before ; - 

and if men havehbofe innate imprefs’d truths, originally, and before the ufe of rea- 
•, VoL, L ■ C • lOHj, 
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Book I. fon, and yet are always ignorant of them, till they come to the ofe of reafan,,; 
'tis in efied to fay, that men know, and know them not, at the fiiiie time. 

§ 10, ’Twill here perhaps be £iid, that matlieniatical denioiiilnitioiis, and; 
other truths that are not innate, are not aifented to, as foon as propos’d, v/liereiii, 
they are diftinguifli’d from tliele maxims, and otlier innate truths, I lliall iiave 
occafion to fpeak of aflent, upon the firft propoiing,, more paiticuiaiiy by and by, 

I fhall here only,, and that very readily, . allow that thefe maxims, and mathema- 
tical demoiiftrations are in this different 5 that the one has need of reafoii, iiiing 
of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our aflent j bul- the other, as foon as 
underjf ood, are, without any the leaf: reafoning, embraced and alTeiited to. But 
I withal beg leave to obferve,, that it lays open the weaknefs of this fobterfuge,- 
wliich requires the ufe of reafon, for the difcovery of tliefe general truths : fiiice it 
muftbe confefs’d, that, in their difcovery, there is no ufe made of reafoning at alL 
And I think thofe, who give this anfwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the 
knowledge of this maxim, “ that it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not 
to be,” is a dedudfion of our reafon. For this would be to deftroy that bounty of 
nature, they feem fo fond of, whiid: they make the knowledge of thofe principles 
to depend on the labour of our thoughts. For all reafoning is fearch, and carting 
about, and requires pains and application. And how can it, with any tolerable 
fenfe, be fuppos’d,. that what was imprinted by nature, as the foundation and guide 
of our reafon,- ihould need the ufe of realbn to difcover it ? 

§ ’I I. Those,, who wdll take the pains to rertedt, with a little attention, on the 
operations of the iinderrtanding, will fmd, that this ready allent of the mind to 
feme truths,, depends not,, either on native infcription, or the life of reafon^ but 
on a faculty of the mind quite diftindt from botli of them, as w^e ihall fee here- 
after. T.eafon therefore,, having nothing to do in procuring our aflent to tliefe max- 
ims, if by flying,. that men know and artent to them, when they come to the ufe 
of reafon, be meant, that the ufe of reafon affirts us in the knowledge of thefe 
maxims, .it is utterly falfe ; and w'-ere it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

The coming § 1 2", Ie by knowing and artenting to them, when we come to the ufe. of rea- 
to the ufe of meant, that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice of by the 

thftime” we 5 as foon as children come to tlie ufe of reafon, they come alfb to 

come to know and aflent to thefe maxims 5 this alfo is falfe and frivolous. Firft, it is falfe : 

know thefe Becaufeit is evident, thefe maxims are not in the mind, fo early as the ufe of rca- 

maxims. therefore the coming to the ufe of reafon is ialfly allign’d, as the time 

of their difcovery.. How many inftances of the ufe of reafon, may we obfen'c 
in children, a long time before they have any knowledge of this maxim, “ that it k 
impoffible for tlie fame thing to be, and not to be And a great part of illiterate 
people, and favages, pafs many years, even of their- rational age, xvithoiit ever 
thinking on this, and the like general propofitions. I grant, men come not to 
the knowledge of thefe general and more abftradt truths,- which are thought 
innate,:, till they come to die ufe of reafon 5 and I add, nor then neitlier. \’\''lilch 
is foj becaufe, till after they come to the ufe of reafon, tho,fe general abflradk 
ideas are not fram’d in the mind, about which thofe general maxims are, which 
p-e miftakenfor innate principles, but are, indeed, difcoveries made, and verities 
introduc’d, and brought into the mind, by the fame way, and difeover’d by the 
feme fteps, as feveral other propofitions, which no body was ever fo extravagant 
as to fuppofe innate.. This -I hope to make plain in the fequel of this diicourfe. 
I allow therefore a necefiity, that men ffiould come to the ufe of reafon, before 
diey get the knowledge of thofe general truths y but deny that men’s coming to- 
the ufe of reafon is the time of their difcovery. 

By this, they §.13. In the mean time it is obfervable, that this faying, that men know, and 

ffinSS ^ maxims,,, when they come to. the ufe of reafon, amounts, in reality 

from other that thef are never known, nor taken notice of; 

Icnowable before the ufe' of reafen,. hut may, poffiMy,,be afiented to, feme time after, during a 

truths. man’s life 5 but when,’' is uncertain and fe may all -other knowable trutlis, as well 
as thefe, which 'ffierefore hai^ no advantage, nor diftindtion from others, by this- 
note of being known,, wlien we come to the ufe of realbnj nor are thereby 
frov’d. to be innate,, but quite the contrary., | 14, Bu x 
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§ 14. But j fecondly, v/ere it true, that the precife time of their being known, Chap JL 
and afTented to, were, when men come to the ufe of reafon ; neither v/ould that 
prove them innate. This way .of arguing is fb frivolous, as the fuppofitioti of it- “ 

ielf IS fklfe. For, by v/nat kind of logick will it appear, that any notion is ori- reafon were 
gliially by nature imprinted in the mind, in its firft conftitution, becaufe it comes the time of 
hrft to be obferv’d, and aiTented to, when a faculty of the mind, v/hich has 
quite a diftind province, begins to exert itfelf? And therefore, the coming to not 
the life' of ipeech, if it were fiippos’d the time that thefe maxims are firft ailented prove them 
to (which it may be with as much truth, as the time when men come to the ufe innate., 
of reafon) would be as good a proof that they were innate, as to lay, they are 
innate, beeaiife men alTent to thenij when they come to the ufe of reafon. I agree 
then, with thefe men of innate principles, that there is no knowledge of thele 
general and felf-evident maxims in the mind, till it comes to the exercife of reafon : 
but I deny that the coming to the ufe of reafon is the precife time, when they are 
fir ft taken notice of ; and if that were the precife time, I deny that it would prove 
them innate. All that can with any truth be meant by this propoiition, that men 
aflent to them, when they come to the ufe of realbn, is no more but this, that 
the making of general abftrad ideas, and the underftanding of general names, be- 
ing a concomitant of the rational faculty, and growing up with it, children com-- 
monly get not thofe general ideas, nor learn the names, that ftand for them, till 
having for a good while exercis’d their reafon, about familiar and more particular 
ideas, they are, by their ordinary dilcourfe and addons with others, acknowledg’d 
to be capable of rational converfation. If alienting to thefe maxims, wlien men 
come to the ufe of realbn, can be true, in any other fenfe, I delire it may be lliewn ^ 
or at leaft, how in this, or any other fenfe, it proves them innate. 

§ 15. The fen fes at firft let in particular ideas,- andfurnilhtheyetempty cabi- Thefteps,by 
net : and the mind by degrees growing familiar with fome of them, they are lodg’d which the 
in the memory, and names got to them. Afterwards the mind, proceeding farther, 
abftradfs them, and by degrees learns the ufe of general names. In this manner truths, 
the mind comes to be furnilli’d with ideas and language, the materials, about which 
to exercife its difcurfive faculty : and the ule of reafon becomes daily more vifible, 
as thefe materials, that give it employment, increafe. But tho’ the having of gene- 
ral ideas, and the ufe of general words and reafon, ufually grow together ; yet, I 
fee not, how this any way proves them innate. The knowledge of fome truths, 

I confels, is very early in the mind ^ but in a way that lliews them not to be in- 
nate. For, if w^e will obfeiwe, w^e lliall find it ftill to be about ideas, not innate,- 
but acquir’d ; it being about thofe firft, which are imprinted by external things, 
with which infants have earlieft to do, which make the moft frequent impreffions 
on their .fenfes. In ideas thus got, the mind difeovers, that fome agree, and others 
differ, probably as Ibon as it has any ufe of memory ; as foon as it is able to re- 
tain and preceive diftindf ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is certain 
it does fo, long before it has the ufe of words, or comes to that which we com- 
^ .monly “ call the ufe of reafon.” For a child knows as certainly, before it can fpeak, 
the difference between the ideas of fweet and bitter, (i. e. that fweet is not bit- 
ter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to fpeak) that wormwood and fiigar- 
plumbs are not the fame thing. 

§ 16. A child knows not that three and four are equal to feven, till he comes 
to be able to count to feven, and has got the name and idea of equality : and 
then, upon explaining thofe words, he prefently afients- to, or rather perceives 
the truth of tliat propoiition. But neither does he then readily aftent, becaufe 
it is an innate truth, nor was his afient wanting till tlien, becaufe he wanted the 
ufe of reafon ; but tlie truth of it appears to him, as foon as, he has fettled in his 
mind the clear and diftind ideas, that thefe names ftand for : and then he knows 
the truth of that propoiition, upon the lame grounds, and by the fame means, 
that he knew before, that a rod and cherry are not the lame thing ; and upon 
the fame grounds alfo, that he may come to know afterwards, “ that ftis impoffible 
'• for the fame thing to be, and not to be 5” as Ihall be more fully fhewn hereafter. 

So that the later it is, before any one comes to have thofe general ideas, about 

which 
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Book I. wliicli tliofe maxims are 3 or to know the fignification of tliofe general terms, that 
hand for them ; or to put together in his mind the ideas they hand for : the later _ 
alfo will it be, before he comes to alTent to thofe maxims, wiiofe terms, with the 
ideas they hand for, being no more innate, than thoie of a cat, or a weeid, he 
muh hay till time and oblervation have acquainted him with them ; and then he 
will be ill a capacity to know the truth of thefe maxims, upon the hrft occalion^ 
thathiall make him put together thofe ideas in his mind, and obierve whetlscr 
they agree or difagree, according as is exprels'd in thofe propoiitioiis. And tliert>* 
fore it is, that a man laiows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to tbirty .tA'cii, 
by the hime felf-evidence that he knows one and two to be equal to tlircc;' 
a child knows this not fo foon as the other, not for want of the uic 0.1 realon, 
but becaufe the ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty feven itand ior, 
are not fo foon got, as thofe which are fignify’d by one, two, and three. 
Affentiug,as § 17. This evafioii therefore, of general alTent, when men come to the nfe 
foon as pro- of reafoii, idling, as it does, and leaving no difierence bet\veen thoie flippos'd 
underliood Other truths, that are afterwards acquir’d and learnt 5 men have endea- 

proves them voiired to lecuie an univeriil aflent to tliofe they call maxims, by fiying, they are 
not innate, generally ailented to, as foon as propos’d, and the terms, they are propos’d in, un-» 
derflood : feeing all men, even children, as foon as they hear and underftand tlie 
terms, affeiit to thefe propofitions, they think it is fiifficient to prove them in- 
nate. For fince men never foil, after they have once uiiderftood the words, to 
acknowdedge them for undoubted truths, they would infer, that certainly tliefe 
propofitions were firft lodg’d in the underflandiiig 5 which, without any tcacli- 
iiig, the mind, at the very firft propofol, immediately dofes wdth, and ailents to, 
and after that never doubts again. 

§ 18. In anfwer to this, I demand wdietlier ready allent, given to a pro- 
“ pofition upon firfo hearing, and underfoanding the terms, be a certain mark of 
‘‘ an innate principle?” If it be not, fuch a general affent is in vain urg’d, as a 
proof of them: if it be faid, that it is a mark of innate, they muff then al- 
and two are low all fuch propofitions to be innate, which are generally ailented to, as 
ihree'^that whereby they will find themfelves plentifully ffor’d wdth innate princi- 

fweetnefs is For, Upon the fame ground, (viz.) of aflent at firft hearing and undcriland- 

jiot bitter- ing the terms, that men would have thofe maxims pafs for innate, tliey miift alio 
thoIifanTthe foveral propofitioiis about numbers, to be innate : and thus, that one and two 
like^ mufl equal to three ; that two and two are equal to four 3 and. a multitude of other 
Innate. the like propofitions in numbers, that every body afients to, at firfi: hearing, and 
imderftaiiding the terms, mufi; have a place amongfl; thefe innate axioms. Nor is 
this the prerogative of numbers alone^ and propofitions made about foveral of 
them 3 but even natural philofophy, and all the other fciences afford propofitions, 
which are fure to meet with affent, as foon as they are underffood. That two 
bodies cannot be in the fome place, is a truth that no body any more flicks at, 
than at this maxim, that it is impoffible for the fome thing to be, and not to be 3 
that white is not black 3 that a fquare is not a circle 3 that yellownefs is not fw'ect- 
nefs : thefe, and a million of other fuch propofitions, as many at leaft as we Ivavc 
diftind ideas of, every man in his wits, at firft hearing, and knowing wh.at 
the names ftand for, muft neceffarily affent to. If thefe men will be true to 
their own rule, and have affent at firft hearing and underftanding the terms, to 
be a mark of innate, tliey muft affow, not only as many innate propofitions, as 
men have diftind ideas 3 , but as many as men can make propofitions, wherein difte- 
reiit ideas are denied one of another. Since every propofition, where one different 
-idea is denied of another, will as certainly find affent, at firft hearing and under- 
ftandiag.the terms, as this general one, “ it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, 
and noFSiihe 5” or that which is the foundation of it, and is tlie eafier uiiderllood 
of the the fame is not different by which account they will have legions 
of innate: pi|>ppfttions of this one fort, without mentioning any other. But, fmee 
no propofitiotti^m'be innate, unlefo the ideas, about which it is, be innate 5 this 
will be to fup|>ofo ;our ideas of colours, founds, taftes, figure, &c. innate; 
-than which there eanto,be; any thing more oppofite to reafon and experience. 

Univerfol 
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Univerfal and ready affentj upon hearing and underilanding the terms, is (I grant) Chap.II. 
a mark of IHf-evidence ; but felf-evidence depending, not on innate impreiiions, 
but on fomething elfe (as we fnall fliew hereafter) belongs to feveral propofitions, 
which no body was yet fo extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 

§ 19. Nor let it be faid, tbatthofe more particular, felf-evident propolitions, Such lefs ge- 
which are affented to at firft hearing, as that one and two are equal to three ; that propo- 
green is not red, &c, are receiv’d as the eonfequences of thofe more univerfal pro- 
pofitions, which are look’d on as innate principles: finee anyone, who will but fore thefe 
take the pains to obferve what paffes in the underftanding, will certainly find, that uihv-erfal 
thefe and the like lefs general propolitions, are certainly known and firmly 
afiented to, by thofe who are utterly ignorant of thofe more general maximsV 
and fo, being earlier in the mind than thofe (as they are call’d) firfi; principles, 
cannot owe to them the aflent, wherewith they are receiv’d at firfi: hearing. 

§ 20. If it be fiiid that “ thefe propofitions, viz. two and two are equal to One and one 

fours is not blue, &c. are not general maxims, nor of any great ufe:” equal to two, 
I anfwer, that makes nothing to the argument of univerfal afient, upon hearing 
and imderftanding. For, if that be the certain mark of innate, whatever propo- uieful, an- 
fition can be found, that receives general afient, as foon as heard and imderftood, iwer’d. 
that muft be admitted for an innate propofition, as well as this niaxlm, that it 
is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and ]tiot to bef’ they being upon this 
ground equal. And, as to the difference of being more general, that makes 
this maxim more remote from being innate; thofe general and abftradi: ideas be- 
ing more fi’rangers to our firfi apprehenfions, than thofe of more particular felf- 
evident propofitions ; and therefore ’tis longer before they are admitted and afiented 
to, by the growing underftanding. And, as to the ufefulnefs of thefe magni- 
fy’d maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great, as is generally conceiv’d, 
when it comes to its due place to be more fully conlider’d. 

§ 21. Bu t we have not yet done, with affenting to propofitions at firfi hear- max- 

ing and underfianding their terms; ’tis fit we firfi take notice, that this, infiead 
of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary: fince it fup- fometimes, ’ 
pofes, that feveral, who iinderfiand and know other things, are ignorant' ojF thefe till propofed, 
principles, till they are propos’d, to them ; and that one may be unacquainted 
with thefe truths, till he hears them from others. For, if they %vere innate, 
what need they be propos’d, in order to gaining aflent ; when, by being in the un- 
derftanding, by a natural and original impreliion (if there were any fuch) they 
could not but be known before ? Or, doth the propofing them, print them clearer 
in the mind than nature did? If fo, then the confequence will be, that a man 
knows them better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. 

Whence it will follow, that thefe principles may be made more evident to us, by 
others teaching, than nature has made them by impreffion : which will ill agree 
with the opinion of innate principles, and give but little authority to them ; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the foundations of all our other know- 
ledge, as they are pretended to be. This cannot be deny’d, that men grow firfi 
acquainted with many of thefe feif-evident truths, upon their being propos’d : 
but it is clear, that whofoever does fo, finds in himfelf, that he then begins to 
know a propofition, which he knew not before, and which from thenceforth he 
never queftions ; not becaufe it was innate, but becaufe the confideration of the 
nature of the tilings, contain’d in thofe words, would not fufier him to think 
otlierwife ; how, or whenfoever he is brought to refledt on them. And if what- 
ever is afiented to, at firfi hearing and underfianding the terms, muft pals for an 
innate principle, every well grounded obfei*vation, drawn from particulars into a 
general rule, muft be innate. When yet it is certain, that not ail, but only 
lagacious heads, light at firfi on thefe obfervations, and reduce them into ge- 
neral propofitions; not innate, but colledled' from a preceding acquaintance and 
refledtion on particular inftances. Thefe, when obferving men have made 
them, unobferving men, when they are propos’d to thern, cannot refufe their 
aflent to. 
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5 22. If it be laid, “ the underftanding hath an implicit knowledge of tlieid 
principles, but not an explicit, before this firil hearing;’ (as they miid:, who 
will fay, “ that they, are in the underftanding, before they are known”) it will 
be hard to conceive, what is meant by a principle, imprinted on the luideritand- 
ing; implicitly 5 unlefs it be this, that the mind is capable of underilanding and 
afleiiting firmly to fuch propofitions. And thus ail mathematical demoiiftra- 
tions, as well as firft principles, miift be receiv’d, as native impreffions on the 
minds which, I fear, they will fcarce allow them to be, who find it harder io 
demonftrate a propolition, than aflent to it, when demonllrated. And ihvi/ 
mathematicians will be forward to believe, that all the diagrams they have drawn, 
were but copies of thofe innate charaders, which nature had ingraven iipcii tlicir 

minds. r • , r 

§ 23. There is, I fear, this farther weaknels in the foregoing argument, 

which would perfuade us, that therefore thofe maxims are to be thougl it innate, 
which men admit at firft hearing, becaiife they affent to propoiitions wlikli tlrpr 
are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any argument, or demGnfmi- 
tion, but a bare explication or underftanding of the terms. Under tl.em 

feems to me to lie this ftllacy, that men are fuppofed not to^be tauglit, noi' t/.j 
learn any thing ‘‘ de novo 3” when in truth they are tauglit, and do learn iemetfung, 
they were ignorant of before. For firft it is evident, tliey have learned llu; 
terms and their fignification j neither of wdiich \\'as boni with them. But tins 
is not all the acquired knowledge in the cafe j the ideas themichres, about whicli 
the propofition is, are not born with them, no more than tlicir names, hut got 
afterwards. So that in all propofitions that are affented to, at fiint lieruFig, ilio 
terms of the propofition, their ftanding for fuch ideas, and the ideas tlicmieivcs 
that they ftand for, being neither of them innate; I would lain know v.'liat 
there is remaining in fuch propofitions, that is innate. For I would gladly have 
any one name that propofition, whofe terms, or ideas, were either of them innate. 
We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appropriated connexion 
one with another ; and then to propofitions made in fuch terms, whole lignifi- 
cation we have learnt, and wherein the agreement or dilagreement v/c can per- 
ceive in our ideas, when put together, is exprefled, we at firft .hearing afieiit : 
tho’ to other propofitions, in themfelves as certain and evident, but which arc 
concerning ideas, not fo foon or fo eafily got, we are at the lame time no way 
capable of afienting. For tho’ a child quickly aiicnts to this propofition, that 
an apple is not fire,” when by familiar acquaintance, he has got the ideas, of 
thofe two different things diftindly, imprinted on his mind, and has learnt tb.at 
the names apple and fire ftand for them ; yet it will be fome years afeer, per- 
haps, before the fame child will aftent to this propofition “ that it is impoffible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be.” Becaufe that, tho’, perhaps, the 
words are as eafy to be learnt ; yet the fignification of them being more large, 
comprehenfive, and abftrad:, than of the names annexed to thofe fenfihlc thin'^s, 
the child hath to do with ; it is longer befo.re he learns their precife meaning, 
and it requires more time plainly to form in his mind thofe general ideas, they 
ftand for. ’Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child 
affent to a propofition, made up of fuch general terms ; but, as foon as ever lie 
has got thofe ideas, and learn’d their names, he forwardly clofcs with the one, 
as well as the other, of the foremention’d propofitions : and with both, for the 
feme reafon, (viz.) becaufe he finds the ideas, he has in his mind, to agree, or 
dlfegree, according as the words, ftanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one 
of another, in the propofition. But if propofitions be brought to him in words 
■ which ftand for ideas, he has not yet in his mind ; to fuch propofitions, however 
evidently true or falfe in themfelves, he affords neither affent nor diffent, but is 
ignorant^ For words being but empty founds, any farther tlmi they are figns of 
our ideas, , we cannot but affent to them, as they con'efpond to thofe ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. But the jihewing by what fteps and ways know- 
ledge comes into our minds, and the grounds of feveral degrees of affent, being 
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tlie bufinefs of the following difcourfe, it may fuflice to have only touched on Chap. II. 
it lierCj as one reafon that made me doubt of thofe innate principles. 

§ 24. To conclude this argument of univerlal confent, I agree with thefe de~ Not innate, 
fenders of innate principles, that if they are innate, they muft needs have uni- becaufe not 
verfal affent. For that a truth jQiould be innate, and yet not ailented to, is to “ffemcd to", 
me as iiiiinteHigible, as for a man to know a truth, and be ignorant of it, at the 
feme time. But then, by thefe men’s own confeffion, they cannot he innate^ 
fiiice they are not affented to, by thofe who underftand not the terms, nor by a 
great part of thofe who do underftand them, but have yet never heard, nor 
thought of thofe propofitions ; wliicli, I think, is at leaft one half of mankind. 

Blit, were the number fer lefs, it would be enough to deftroy univerfel affent, 
and thereby flie w thefe propofitions not to be innate, if children alone ivere ip- 
norarit of 'them. 

§ 25. But, that I may not be accufed, to argue from the thoughts of infents, Thele max-^ 
which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paftes in their under- 
ftandings, before they exprefs it ; I fay next, that thefe two general propofitions ^oiowiu 
are not the truths, that firft poffefe the minds of children, nor are antecedent to 
all acquired and adventitious notions 5 which, if they were imiate, they muft 
needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters not, there is certainly 
a time when children begin to think 5 and their words and actions do affure us 
that they do fo. When, therefore, they are capable of thought, of knowledge, 
of affent, can it rationally be fuppos’d, they can be ignorant of thofe notions, 
that nature has imprinted, were there any fuch ? Can it be imagin’d, with any 
appearance, of reafon, that they perceive the impreftions, from things without"? 
and be at the fame time ignorant of thofe charaders, wlfich nature itfelf has 
taken care to ftamp within ? Can they receive and aftent to adventitious notions, 
and be ignorant of thofe, which are fuppos’d woven into the very principles of 
their being, and imprinted there in indelible charaders, to be the foundation 
and guide of all their acquir’d knowledge, and future reafonings? This would 
be to make nature take pains to no piirpofe, or at leaft to write very ill ; fince 
its charaders could not be read by thole eyes, which few other things very well 5 
and thofe are very ill fiippofed the cleareft parts of truth, and the foundations 
of all our knowledge, which are not firft known, and widiout which the un- 
doubted knowledge of feveral other things may be had. The child . certainly 
knows that the nurfe that feeds it, is neither the cat it plays with, nor the black- 
moor it is afraid of ; that the wormfeed, or muftard it refiifes, is not the apple 
or fugar it cries for j” this it is certainly and undoubtedly alTur’d of : but will any 
one fey, it is by virtue of this principle, “ that it is impoffible for the feme 
thing to be, and not to be,” that it fo firmly affents to thefe, and other parts of 
its knowledge.^ Or that the child has any notion or apprehenfioii of that propo- 
fition, atrai age, wherein yet ’tis plain, it knows a great many other truths.? He 
that will lay, cbJldrea join thele general abftrad Ipeculations with their llic.king- 
hottles and their rattles, may, perhaps, with juftice, be thought to have more 
^ paftion and zeal for his opinion, but left fincerity and truth, than one of that age. 

§ 26. Though, therefore, there be feveral general propofitions, that meet And fo not 
with conftant and ready affent, as foon as propos’d to men grown up, who have 
attained the uie of more general and abftradt ideas, and names Handing for them; 
vet they not being to be found in tbofe of tender years, who neverthelefs Imow 
otlier things, they cannot pretend to univerlal aftent of intelligent perlbns, and 
fo by no means can be iuppos’d innate ; it being impoffible that any truth, which 
is innate (if there were any fiach) ftiould be unknown, at leaft to any one, who 
knows any thing elfe : fince, if they are innate truths, they muft be iiinate 
thoughts ; there being nothing a truth in the mind, that it has never thought on. 

^^Tlercby it is evident, if there be any innate truths, they muft neceffirily be 
the iirft of any thought on, the firft that appear there. 

§ 27. That the general maxims, we are difcotirfing of, are not known to chil- Not innate, 
dren, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already fufficientiy proved; becaufe th^’y 
w'hereby it is evident they have not an univerfel affent, nor are general impref- 
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Book I. fions. But there is this farther argument in it, again.!! their being innate j that 
thefe charaders, if they were native and original impreffions, flioiild appear 
is innate, cleared in thofe perfons, in whom yet we find no foot-fteps of them : 

dea'Ieft. ^ and ’tis, in my opinion, a ftrong prefumption that they are not innate, fmce 
they are lead known to thofe, in whom, if they were innate, they mud iieeds 
exert themfelves vdth mod force and vigour. For children, .idiots, favages, and illi- 
terate people, being of all others the lead corrupted by ciiiloin, or borrow’d 
opinions i learning and education having not cad their native thoughts into new 
moulds, nor by fuper-inducing foreign and dudied dodrines, confounded tliofe 
fair cliaraders nature had written there: one might reafonably imagiiie, that iri 
their minds thefe innate notions ihould lie open fiiiiy, to every one’s \aew, as his 
certain the thoughts of children do. It might very well be expeded, tlxit thefe 
principles dioiild be perfedly known to naturals j which, being damped immedi- 
ately on the foul (as thefe men fuppofe) can have no dependance on tlie condi- 
tutions, or organs of the body, the only confeis’d difference between them and 
others. One would think, according to thefe men’s principles, that all thefe 
native beams of light (were there any dich) Ihould in tho.fe, who buve no re- 
ferves, no aits of concealment, diiiie out in their full ludre, and leave us in no 
more doubt of their being there, than we are of their love of pleafiire, and ab- 
horrence of pain. But, alas ! amongd children, idiots, favages, and the grofly 
illiterate, what general maxims are to be found? What univerfal principles of 
knowledge ? Their notions are few and narrow, borrow’d only from tlioie ob- 
jefls they have had mod to do with, and which have made upon their fenfes 
the frequented and dronged impredions. A child knows his nurfe and his cra- 
dle, and by degrees the play-things of a little more advanced age : and a young 
lavage has, perhaps, bis head fill’d with love and hunting, according to the 
fafhion of his tribe. But he that, from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant 
of the woods, will expedt thefe abdradt maxims, and reputed principles of fci- 
encesj will, I fear, find himfelf midaken. Such kind of general propolitions. 
are feldoni mention’d in the huts of Indians, much lefs are they to be found in 
the thoughts of children, or any impreflions of them on the minds of naturals. 
They are the language and bufinefs of the fchools and academies of learned na- 
tions, accudom’d to that fort of converlation, or learning, where di-lijutes are 
frequent : thefe maxims being fuited to artificial argumentation, and ufeful for 
convidlion ; but not much conducing to the difcovcry of truth, or advancement 
of knowledge. But of their fmall ufe for the improvement of knowledge, I 
fliall have occafion to fpeak more at large, B. iv. c. 7 . 

Recapltuk- § 23. I KNOW not how abfurd this may feem to the maders of demondra- 
tion, tion : and probably, it will hardly down with any body, at fird hearing. I mud 
therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of ceiTure, till I 
have been heard out, in the feqiiel of this difcourfc, being very willing to fubmit 
to better judgments. And fince I impartially fearch after truth, I ffiall not be 
forty to be convinc’d, that I have been too fond of my own notions : which .1 
confefs we are all apt to be, when application and dudy have warm’d our heads " 
with'them. ' ■ . - * , 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot fee any ground to think thefe two famed, 
fpeculative maxims innate, fincc they are not iiniveifaliy alTented to j and the 
alfent they fo generally find, is no other than wliat feveral propoiitium, not al- 
low’d to be innate, equally partake in with them: and lince the aileiir, that is 
given them, is produced another way, and comes not from natural indaiption, as 
I doubt not but to make appear, in the following difeourfe. And if thefe iiri! 
principles of knowledge and fcience are found not to be innate, no other fpecii- 
lative maxims can (I fuppofe) with better right pretend to be Ih 
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§ T. T F tliofe fpeculative maxims, whereof we difcoiirs’d in the foregoing chap- No moral 
X tei', have not an adual univerfal alTent from all mankind, as we there P^'incipies fo 
prov’d, it is much more vifible, concerning pradical principles, that they come 
fliort of an univerfal reception : and I think it will be hard to inftaiice any one ?eiv^d, as the 
moral rule, which can pretend to fo general and ready an affent, as, “ what is, tare-men- 
isf* or to be fo manifeil: a truth as this, '' that it is impoffible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be.” Whereby it is evident, that they are farther re- {ms. 
mov’d from a title to be innate : and the doubt, of their being native impreffions 
on the mind, is ftronger againft thefe moral principles, than the other. Not that 
it brings their truth at all in queftion. They are equally true, tho’ not equally 
evident. Thofe fpeculative maxims carry their own evidence with them : but 
moral principles require reafoning and difcoiirfe, and fome exercife of the mind, 
to difcover the certainty of their trutli. They lie not open as natural charadters, 
ingraven on the mind ; which, if any fuch were, they muft needs be vifible by 
themfelves, and by their own light be certain and known to every body. But 
this is no derogation to their truth and certainty, no moi-e than it is to the truth, 
or certainty, of the three angles of a triangle being equal to two right ones 5 be- 
caiife it is not fo evident, as, the whole is bigger than a part 5 nor lb apt to be 
afiented to, at firft hearing. It may fuffice, that thefe moral rules are capable of 
dernoiiftration : and therefore it is our own fault, if we come not to a certain 
knowledge of them. But the ignorance, wherein many men are of them, and 
the flowneis of afiTent, v/herewith others receive them, are manifefi; proofs, that 
tliey are not innate, and fuch as ofier themfelves to their view without fearching. 

§ 2. Whether there be any fuch moral principles, wherein all men do Faith and ju- 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converfant in the hiftory 
of mankind, and look’d abroad, beyond the fmoak of their own chimneys, pj^^ciples by 
Where is that pradtical truth, that is univerfally receiv’d, without doubt or que- all men, 
Bion, as it mufi: be, if innate ? JulHce, and keeping of contradts, is that which 
moft men feem to agree in. This is a principle, which is thought to extend it- 
felf to the dens of thieves, and the confederacies of the greatefi; villains > and they, 
who have gone farthefi: towards the putting off of humanity itfelf, keep faith 
and rules of juftice one with another. I grant that out-laws themfelves do this 
one amongft another ; but ’tis without receiving thefe as the innate laws of na- 
ture. They pradlife them, as rules of convenience, within their own commu- 
nities: but it is impoifible to conceive, that he embraces juflice, as a pradlical prin- 
ciple, who acts fiiirly with his fellow-highway-men, and at the fame time plun- 
jiers, or kills, the next honefi man he meets with. Juftice and truth are the 
common ties of fociety ; and therefore, even out-laws, and robbers, who break 
with all the v^orld befides, muft keep faith and rules of equity amongft them- 
felves, or elfe they cannot hold together. But will any one fixy, that thofe, 
that live by fraud and rapine, have innate principles of truth and juftice, which 
they allow and affent to? 

§ 3. Perhaps it will be urg’d, that the tacit affent of their minds agrees to Objea.Tho’ 
what their pradtice contradidts. I anfwer, firft, I have always thought the men deny ^ 
adtions of men the beft interpreters of their thoughts. But fmee it is certain, 
that moft men’s pradtice, and fome men’s open profeffions, have either que- they admit 
ftion’d, or deny d, thefe principles, it is impoflible to eftablifh an univerfal confent them in their 
(tbo’ we fliould look for it only amongft grown men) without which, it is im- 
pofiible to conclude them innate. Secondly, ’Tis very ftrange and unreafonable, 
to flippofe innate pradlical principles, that terminate only in contemplation. 

PradHcal principles, derived from nature, are there for operation, and mufl pro- 
duce conformity of adtion, not barely fpeculative affent to their truth; or elfe 

Yol. I. E they 
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Book I. they are in vain diftinguilh’d from fpecuktive maxims. Nature, I coiifeis, Ims 
put into a man a defire of happinefs, and an averfioii' to mifeiy : tiiefe, indeed, 
are innate pradlical principles, which (as pradtical principles ought) do continue 
conftantly to operate and influence all our addions, without ceailng. Tliele may 
be obferv’d in all perfons and all ages, fteady and univerfal ; but tliefe are incli- 
nations of the appetite to good, not impreffions of truth on the iinderftaiiding. 

I deny not, that diere are natural tendencies, imprinted on the minds of men ; 
and that, from the very firfc infiances of fenfe and perception, there are fome 
things that are gi*atefiil, and others unwelcome to them j fome things that they 
incline to, and others that they fly: but this makes nothing for innate charadters 
on the mind, which are to be the principles of knowledge, regulating our prac- 
tice. Such natural impreffions on the underftanding, are fo fir from being con- 
firm’d hereby, that this is an argument againfl; them 5 fince, if there were cer- 
tain charadters, imprinted by nature on the underflanding, as the principles of 
Icnowledge, v/e could not but perceive them conftantly operate in us, and in- 
fluence our knowledge, as we do thofe others on the will and appetite 5 which 
never ceafe to be the conftant Ipiings and motives of all our adlions, to which 
we perpetually feel them ftrongly impelling us. 

Moral rules g ANOTHER reafon, that makes me doubt of any innate pradlical priiici- 
er^o^noTia- ^ think there cannot any one moral rule be propos’d, whereof a 

S! ^ may not juftiy demand a reafon : which would be perfedtly ridiculous and 

ahfurd, if they were innate, or fo much as felf-evideiit 5 which every innate 
principle niuft needs be, and not need any proof to afcertain its truth, nor want 
any reafon to gain its approbation. He would be thought void of common 
fenfe, who ask’d on the one fide, or on the other fide went to give, a reafon,, 
why it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own 
light and evidence witli it, and needs no other proof; he that underftands the 
terms, aftents to it for its own fake, or elfe nothing will ever be able to prevail 
with him to do it. But fhould that moft unffiaken rule of morality, and foun- 
dation of all focial virtue, that one ftiould do as he would be done unto,” be 
propos’d to one who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to underftarid 
its meaning j might he not, without any abfurdity, ask a reafon wdiy ? And 
not he that propos’d it, bound to make out the truth and reafonablenefs of it to 
him? Vfhich plainly ffiews it not to be innate : for, if it were, it could neither 
tvant, nor receive any proof ; but muft needs (at leaft, as foon as heard and 
iinderftood) be receiv’d and affiented to, as an unqueftionable truth, which a 
man can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all thefe moral rules 
plainly depends upon fome other antecedent to them,, and from wffilch they muft; 
be deduced j which could not be, if either tliey were innate, or fo much as 
felf-evident. 

Inftancein g y, That men ffioiild keep their compads, is certainly a great and unde- 
c^rals morality ; but yet, if a chriftian, who has the view of happinefs 

and mifery in another life, be ask’d,, why a man muft keep his word, he wilf 
give this as a reafon ; becaufe God, who has the power of eternal life and death, 
requires it of us. But if an Hobbift be ask’d why, he will anfwer, becaufe the- 
publick requires it, and the Leviathan will punifti you, if you do not. And, if 
one of the old heathen philofophcrs had been ask’d, he would have anfwer’d ^ 
becaufe it was difhoneft, below the dignity of a man, and oppoiite to virtue, 
the higheft perfedion of human nature, to do otherwife. 

Virtue gene- § 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of opinions, concerning moral 
prov’d?"iiot amongft: men, according to the difterent Ibrts of 

becaufe in- happinefs, they have a proved of, or propofe to themfelves : which could nor 
nate, but be, ifpradical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds, immediately 

^ exiftcnce of God' is fo many wayvS nianifeftj, 

and the obedience, we owe him,, fo congruous to the light of reafon/tliat a great 
part of mankind give teftimony to the law of nature : but yet I think it muft 
be allow’d, that feveral moral rules may receive from manlrind a very general 
approbation, without either knowing, or admitting the true ground of morality 
' ' which 
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wHcli can only be die v/ill and law of a Godj who fees men in the dark, has Ch ap. 
in his hand rewards and ponifhments, and power enough to call to account the II!. 
proudeft offender. For God having, by an inieparable connexion,, join’d virtue 
and publick happinefs together, and made the practice thereof necefiary to the 
prefervation of fociety, and vifibly beneficial to all, with wlioin the virtuous man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one fliould not only allow, but recom- 
mend and magnify thofe rules to others, ihom whole obfervance of them he is' 
fiire to reap advantage to himfelf. He may, out of intereft, as well as con- 
vidtion, cry up that for facred ; which, if once trampled on and profan’d, he 
liimfelf cannot be fafe, nor fecure. This, tho’ it takes notiiing li’oni the moral 
and eternal obligation, which thefe rules evidently have, yet it iliews that the 
outward acknowledgment, men pay to them in their words, proves not that 
they are innate principles ; nay, it proves not lb much, as that men alTent to 
them inwardly, in their own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own practice : 
fince we find that felf-interefi;, and the conveniencies of this life, make many men 
own an outward profeffion and approbation of them,- whofe actions fufficiently 
prove, that they very little confider the law-giver, that prelcribed thefe rules, nor 
the hell he has ordained, for the punifliment of thofe that tranigrefs them. 

§ 7. For, if we will not, in civility, allow too much fincerity to the profeilions Men’s ac- 
of moft men, but think their aCtions to be the interpreters of their thoughts, 
we fliall find, that they have no fiich internal veneration for thefe rules, nor fo the^nile’of ” 
full a perfuaiion of their certainty and obligation. The great principle of mora- virtue is not 
llty, to do as one would be done to,” is more commended than praCfis’d; but thejr imep 
the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice, than to teach others, that it is no 
moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought madnefs, and contraiy to that in- 
tereft men facrifice to, when they break it tlienifelves. Perhaps confcience will 
be urg’d, as checking us for fuch breaches, and fo the internal obligation and 
eftablilhment of the rule be preferv’d. 

§ 8 . To which I anfwer, that I doubt not but, without being written on Confcience, 
their hearts, many men may, by the feme way that they come to the knowledge 
of other tilings, come to affent to fcveral moral rules, and be convinced of their "uie* 
obligation. Others alfo may come to be of the feme mind, from their educa- 
cation, company, and cuftoms of their country : which perfiiafion, however 
got, will ferve to fet confcience on work, which is nothing elfe but our own 
opinion, or judgment of the moral redlitude, or pravity of our own actions. And 
if confcience be a proof of innate principles, contraries may be innate principles ; 
fince feme men, with the feme bent of confcience, profecute what others avoid. 

§ 9. Bu t I cannot fee, how any men fiiould ever tranfgrefs thofe moral rules, Infiancesof 
with coiilidence and ferenity, were they innate, and fliamp’d upon their minds. 

View but an army, at the lacking of a town, and fee what obfervation, or fenfe without re- 
ef moral principles, or what touch of confcience, for all the outrages they do. morfe. 
Robberies, murders, rapes, are the Iports of men, fet at liberty from punilh- 
"’ment and ceiifure. Have there not lieen whole nations, and thofe of the moft 
civiliz’d people, amongft whom the expofing their children, and leaving them 
in the fields, to perifh by want, or wild beafts, has been the pradice, as little 
condemned, or fcrupled, as the begetting them ? Do they not ftill, in feme coun- 
tries, put them into the feme graves with their mothers, if they die in cliild- 
birth ; or difpatch them, if a pretended aftrologer declares them to have unhappy 
liars ? and are there not places wdiere, at a certain age, they kill, or expofe, their 
parents, without any remorfe at all ? In a part of Afia, the fick, when their cafe 
comes to be thought delperate, are carried out, and laid on the earth, before 
they are dead, and left there, expofed to wind and weather, to peiifli without 
affiftance, or pity, a It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people profeffing 
chriftianity, to bury their children alive, without fcruple. ^ There are places, 
where they eat their own children. The Caribbes were wont to geld their 
children, on piirpofe to fat and eat them. ^ And Garcilaflb de la Vega tells us 

Gruber apud Thevenot, part iv. p. 13. ^ Lambert apud Tbevenot, p, 3B, fVofada 
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Book L of a people in Pera^ which were wont to fat and eat the diildren they got Gii 
their female captives, w^hom they kept as conciibineSj, for that purpoie j and, 
v/hen they ivere paft breeding, the mothers tlieinfelves were killed too and 
eaten. The virtues, whereby the Tououpinambos believ’d tliey merited para- 
dife, were revenge, and eating abundance of their eiiemies. ^Tliey have not 
fo much as a name for God, and have no religion, no worihip. The fiijits, 
who are canonk'd amongft tire Turks, lead lives, which, one cannot ¥/ith iiio- 
defy relate. A remarkable pafiage to this piirpofe, out of the voyage of Bauni-- 
garten, which is a book not every day to be .met widp I iliall fet down at large, 
in the language it is publida’d in, “ Ibi (fc. prope Belbes in ,/Egypto) vidimus 
fandiim unum Saracenicum, inter arenarum eumulos, ita, ut ex utero matiis 
“ prodiit, nudum fedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Mahometiftis, ut eos, qui 
“ amentes & fine ratione funt, pro fandlis colant & venerentiir, .Inliiper & eos, 
“ qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiflimam, voluntariam demiim paiiitentiam 
“ & paupertatem, fanditate venerandos depiitant. Ejufiiiodi verb genus liomi- 
“ niim libertatem quandam eifrcenem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, 
edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eft, concumbendi ^ ex quo concubitu, fi proles 
“ feciita fuerit, fuicfta fimiliter habetur. His ergo Iiominibiis, dum viviint, mag- 
''' nos exliibent honores ; mortuis verb, vel templa, vel monumenta, extruunt aoi- 
pliffima, eofque contingere ac fepelire maxima^ fortune ducunt loco. Audivi- 
mus htec didk & dicenda per interpretem a Mucrelo noftro. Inftiper ianduni 
“ ilium, quern eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprime commenclari, eiim efie ho- 
“ minem fandum, divinum ac integritate prsedpimm 5 eo quod, nec fmmina- 
rum unquam eftet, nec puerorum, fed tantum modo afellarum conciibitor, at- 
que mularum.’* Peregr. Baumgarten, 1 . ii. c. i. p. 73. More of the fime 
kind, concerning thefe precious faints amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro 
della Yalle, in his letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thole in- 
nate principles of juftice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaftity ? Or where is that 
imiverfal confent, that afiiires us there are fuch inbred roles? Murders in duels, 
when fafliion has made them honourable, are committed, without remorle of 
confcience j nay, in many places, innocence in this cafe is the greateft ignominy. 
And, if we look abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we fiiall find that 
they have remorfe in one place, for doing, or omitting that, which others, in ano- 
ther place, think they merit by. 

Men have § 10 * He, that will carefully perufe the hiftory of mankind, and look abroad 
contrary into the feveral tribes of men, and with indifferency furvey their adions, will 
^dncrtcs iatisfy himfelf, that there is fcarce that principle of morality to be 

^ named, or rule of virtue to be thought on, (thofe only excepted, that are ab- 

folutely neceflary to hold fociety together, which commonly too are negleded 
betwixt diftind focieties) which is not, fomewhere or other, flighted and con- 
demn’d, by the general faflfion of whole focieties of men, govern’d by pradical 
opinions, and rules of living, quite oppofite to others. 

Whole m- § u. Here, perhaps, 'twill be objeded, that it is no argument that the rule 
feral m(^al known, becaufe it is broken. I grant the objedion good, wdiere men, 
tho' they tran.%refs, yet difown not the laws where fear of fiiame, cenfurc, or 
punifliment, carries the mark of fome awe it has upon them. But it is impoffi- 
ble, to conceive, that a whole nation of men Ihould all publickly rejed and re- 
nounce,, what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law s 
for fo they muft, who have it naturally imprinted on their minds. 'Tis poffi- 
ble men may fometimes own rules of morality, which, in their private tlioiiglits, 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep themfelves in reputation and eftim" 
amongft thofe who are perfuaded of their obligation. But 'tis not to be ima- 
gin’d, that a whole fociety of men ftiould, publickly and profeflfedly, difown, and 
caft off a rule, which they could not, in their own minds, but.be infallibly cer- 
tain vm a laws nor be ignorant that all men, they fhould have to do with, 
knew it to be fuch : and therefore, muft every one of them apprehend from 
others, all the contempt and abhorrence due to one, who profefies himieif void 
^ Hift. <Jes incas, 1. i. c. la, ^ Lery, g. 16, 216, 231. 
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of humanity ^ and onCj who, confounding the known and natural meafiires of CuAFi 
right and wrong, cannot but be look’d on, as the profefs’d enemy of their peace III 
and happinefs. Whatever practical principle is innate, cannot but be known, to 
eveiy one, to be juft and good. It is, therefore, little lefs than a contradiaion to 
fuppofe, that whole nations of men ftiould, both in their profedions and pradice, 
unanimouily and univerfally give the lie to whatj by the moft invincible evi-> 
dence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. This is enough 
to fatisfy us, that no pradical rule, which is any where univerlally, and with, 
publick approbation, or allowance, tranfgrefs’d, can be fuppofed innate. But I 
have fomething farther to add, in anfwer to this objedion. 

§ 12. The breaking of a rule, fay you, is no argument that it is unknown,. 

I grant it : but the generally allow’d breach of it any where, I fay, is a proof 
that it is not innate. For example 5 let us take any of thefe rules, which, being 
the moft obvious dedudions of human reafon, and conformable to the natural 
inclination of the greateft part of men, feweft people have haid the impudence 
to deny, or inconfideration to doubt of If any can be thought to be naturally 
imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence to be innate than this^ “pa- 
rents, preferve and cheriih your children.” When therefore you fay, that this is 
an innate rule, what do you mean ? Either that it is an innate principle, which^ 
upon all occafions, excites and direds the adions of all men ; or elfe, that it is 
a truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, and which, therefore^ 
they know and aftent to : but in neither of thefe fenfes is it innate. Firft, that 
it is not a principle, which influences all men’s adions, is what I have prov’d, by 
the examples before-cited 5 nor need we feek fo far as Mingrelia, or Peru, to find 
inftances of fuch as negled, abufe, nay, and deftroy their children ; or look on 
it only as the more than brutality of fome favage and barbarous nations, when, 
we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemn’d pradice amongft the Greeks 
and Romans j to expofe, without pity or remorfe, their innocent infants. Se- 
condly, That it is an innate truth, known to all men, is alfb falfe : for, parents,, 
preferve your children, is fo far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all $ 
it being a command, and not a propofition, and fo not capable of trutli, or 
falfhood. To make it capable of being afiented to, as true, it muft be reduced 
to fome fuch propofition as this; “ it is the duty of parents to preferve their 
children.” But what duty is, cannot be underftood, without a law; nor a law be 
known, or fuppos’d, without a law-maker, or without reward and punifliment : 
fo that it is impofiible that this, or any other pradical principle, ftiould be innate^ 
i. Ci be imprinted on the mind, as a duty; without fuppofing the ideas of God,; 
of law, of obligation, of puniftiment, of a life after this, innate: for that 
puniftiment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, and confequently^ 
that it has not the force of a law, in countries where the generally allow’d prac- 
tice runs counter to it, is in it felf evident. But thefe ideas (wliich muft be all 
of them innate, if any thing as a duty be fo) are fo far from being innate, that 
k\s not every ftudious, or thinking man, much lefs every one that is born, in 
whom they are to be found clear and diftinft : and that one of them, which of 
all others feems moft likely to be innate, is not fo, {I mean the idea of God) I 
think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident, to any confidering man. 

§ 13. From what has been faid, I think, we may fafely conclude, that 
whatever pradlical rule is, in any place, generally, and with allowance broken^ 
cannot be fuppofed innate ; it being impofiible that men ftiould, without ftiame 
or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they could not but evi- 
dently know tliat God bad fet up, and would certainly punifti, the breach of 
(which they muft, if it were innate) to a degree, to make it a very ill bargain to 
the tranfgrefibr. Without fuch a knowledge as this, a man can never be certain 
that any thing is his duty. Ignorance, or doubt of law, hopes to efcape 
the knowledge, or power, of the law-maker, or the like, may make men give 
way to a prefent appetite : but let any one fee the fault, and the rod by it, and, 
with the tranfgreflion, a fire ready to punifti it j a pleafiire tempting; and the 
hand of the almighty vifibly held up, and prepared to take vengeance (for this 
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So OK I muft be tlie cafe^ where any duty is imprinted on the mind) and then tell me^ 
O'-VXJ whether it be poffible for people, with fuch a profpe(9:, fiicii a ceitaiR knowledge 
as this, v/antonly, and without fcruple, to offend againft the law, which they 
Carry about them,; in indelible charaders, and that ffares them in the face, whilfl 
they are breaking it ? Whether men, at the fame time that they feel in them- 
felves the imprinted edids of an omnipotent law-maker, can, with affurance and 
gayety, flight and trample under foot his moft facred injimdions? And laftly^,, 
whether it be poffible, that, whilft a man thus openly bids defianee to this in- 
nate law, and fupreme law-giver, all the by-ftanders, yea, even the governors 
and rulers of the people, full of the fime fenfe both of the hiw and law-maker^ 
ihould filently connive, without teffifying their diflike, or laying the leaff: blame 
on it ? Principles of adions, indeed, there are lodg'd in men’s appetites, butthefe 
are fo far from being innate, moral principles, that, if they were left to their 
full fwing, they would carry men to the over-turning of all morality. Moral 
laws are fet as a curb and reftraint to thefe exorbitant deiires, which they can- 
not be, but by rewards and punilhments, that will over-balance the fatisfadion., 
any one fliali propofe to himfelf, in the breach of the law. If, therefore, any 
thing be imprinted on the minds of all men, as a law, all men muff have a cer- 
tain and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniffinient will 
attend the breach of it: for, if men can be ignorant, or doubtful, of what is in- 
nate, innate principles are infilled on, and urg’d, to no purpofe. Truth and cer- 
tainty (the things pretended) are not at all fecured by them 5 but men are in the 
fime uncertain, floating eftate with, as without them. An evifient, indubitable 
knowledge of unavoidable punifhment, great enough to make the tranfgreffioii 
veiy ueeligible,. muff accompany an innate law; unlefs, with an innate law, 
they can fuppofe an innate gofpel too. I would not here be miftaken, as if, 
becaufe I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but pofftive laws. 
There is a great deal of difference between an innate law, and a law of nature : 
between fomething imprinted on our minds in their veiy original, and fometliing 
tliat we, being ignorant of, may attain to the knowledge of, by the life and due 
application of our natural faculties. And I think they equally forlake the truth, 
who, running into contrary extremes, either affirm an innate law, or deny that 
there is a law, knowahle by the light of nature, i. e. without the help of pofftive 
revelation. 

Thofc, who § 14. The difference there is amongft men, in their pradical principles, is fo- 
maintain in- evident, that, I think, I need fay no more to evince, that it will be impoffible 
tiS^rhici- innate, moral rules, by this mark of general affent; and kis enough 

pies, tell US make one fufped, that the fuppofition of fuch innate principles, is but an 
not what Opinion, taken up at pleafure ; ffnce thofe, who talk fo confidently of them, are 
they are. [q ipahng to tell us which they are. This might with juftice be expeded from 
thofe men, who lay ffrefs upon this opinion ; and it gives occafion to diftriiff, 
either their knowledge, or charity, who declaring, that God has imprinted on 
the minds of rp.en the foundations of knowledge, and the rules of living, ar£ 
yet fo little favourable to the information of their neighbours, or the quiet of 
mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, in the variety men are 
diftraded with. But, in truth, were there any fuch innate principles, there 
would be no need to teach them. Did men fin4 fuch innate propofitions, 
damp’d on their minds, they would eafily be able to diffingniffi them from 
other truths, that they aftei-wards learned and deduced from them ; and there 
would be nothing more eafy than to know what, and how many they w^ere. 
There could be^ no more doubt about their number, than there is about the 
number of our fingers ; and 'tis like then every fyffem would be ready to give 
theni us by tale. But ffnce no body, that I know, has ventured yet to give 
a catalogue of them, they cannot blame thofe, who doubt of thefe .innate prin- 
ciples ; ffnpe even they, who require men to believe that there are fuch innate 
propofftions; do not tell us what they are. ’Tis eafy to .forefee," that if different 
men,^ of different ffedS, ihould go about to give us a liff of thofe innate, pradical 
grinciples,' they would fct down only fuch as. fuited their dijffind hypotliefes, and 
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were fit to fuppoit tlie dcarines of their particular fchools, or churches ^ a plain C h a p. 
evidence^ that there are no fuch innate truths! Nay, a great part of men are HI. 
fo far from finding any fuch innate moral principles in themfelves, that^ by deny- J 

ing freedom to mankind, and thereby making men no other than bare machines, 
they take av/ay not only innate, but all moral rules whatfoever, and lea Ve not a 
polTibility to believe any fuch, to thofe who cannot conceive how any thing can 
be capable of a law, that is not a free agent: and, upon that ground they niiift 
neceflariiy rejed all principles of virtue, who cannot put morality and mecliariiiin 
together, which are not very eafy to be reconciled, or made confiftent. 

§ 15. When I had writ this, being inform'd that my lord Herbert iiadj in Lord Her- 
his books de Veritate," afiign’d thefe innate principles, I prefently confulted him, 
liopipg to find, in a man of fo great parts, fomething that might latisfy me in 
this point, and put an end to my enquiry. In his chapter, de InftindTi Naturali, 
p. 72. edit. 1656. I met with thefe fix marks of his Notitix Communes. 

“ I. Piiorkas. 2. Independentia. 3.Univerlalkas. 4. Certitiido. 5. Neceititas ^ 

L e. as he explains it, faciunt ad liominis confervationem.” 6. Modus con - 
«£ forrnationis, i. e. “ afienfus, nulla interpofita morC” And at the latter end of 
his little treatife De Religione Laici, he fiiys this, of thefe Innate principles, 

“ Adeo ut non uniufcujufvis religionis confinio ardtentur, qua; iibique vigeiit 
“ veritates. Sunt enira in ipfi mente cmlitus defcriptse, nullilque traditionibus, 
five fcriptis, five non fcriptis, obnoxise, p. 3. And, veritates noftr® catho- 
** iicse, quas, tanquam indubia Dei efiata, in foro interiori defcriptaN Thus 
having given the marks of the innate principles, or common notions, and 
afierted their being imprinted on the minds of men, by the hand of God, he 
proceeds to fet them down, and they are thefe : “ i. Efie aliquod fupremum nu- 
men. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem, cum pietate conjundtam, op- 
timam effe rationem cultus divini. 4. Refipifcendum efie a peccatis* 5. Dari 
pra;mmni, vel poenam, pofi: banc vitam tranfadtam." Tho' I allow thefe to be 
clear truths, and fuch as, if rightly explain’d, a rational creature can hardly 
avoid giving his aflent to^ yet I think he is far from proving them innate im- 
preflions, “ in foro interiori defcriptae.” For I muft take leave to obferve, 

§16, First, That thele five propofitions are either not at all, or more than 
all, thofe common notions, writ on our minds by the finger of God, if it were 
reafonable to believe any at all to be fo written : fince there are other propofi- 
tions, which, even by his own rules, have as juft a pretence to fuch an original, 
and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at leaft fome of tliefe five 
he enumerates, viz. Do, as tliou wouldft bed one unto 5” and perhaps fome hun- 
dreds of others, when well confider’d, 

§ 17. Secondly, That all his marks are not to be found in each of his 
five propofitions, viz. his firft, fecond, and third marks agree perfedtly to neither 
of them ; and the firft, fecond, third, fourth, and fixth marks agree but ill to 
his third, fourth, and fifth propofitions. For, befides that we are afilired from 
^ hiftory, of many men, nay, whole nations, who doubt, or difbelieve fome, 
or all of them 5 I cannot fee how the third, viz. “ that virtue, join’d with piety, 

■is the beft worfliip of God,” can be an innate principle, when the name, or 
found, virtue,” is fo hard to be underftood 5 liable to fo much uncertainty in its 
fignification 5 and the thing it ftands for, fo much contended about, and difficult 
to be known. And therefore, tliis can be but a very uncertain rule of human 
pradice, and ferve but very little to the condud of our lives, and is therefore, 
very unfit to be affign’d as an innate, pradical principle. 

§ 18. For let us confider this propofition, as to its meaning (for it is the fenfe, 
and not found, that is, and muft be the principle, or common notion) viz. 

virtue is the beft worfliip of God, i. e, is moft acceptable to him which, if 
virtue be taken, as moft commonly it is, for thofe adions, which, according to 
the different opinions of feveral countries, are accounted laudable, will be a pro- 
pofition fo far from being certain, that it will not be true. If virtue be taken 
for adions conformable to God’s will, or to the rule prefcrib’d by God, which 
is the true and only meafure of virtue, when virtue is us*d to fignify what is, in 
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Book I its own nature right, and good; then tins propolition, that “ virtue is the beft: 

worfliip of God/’ will be moft true and certain, but of very little ufe in human 
life ; lince it will amount to no more but this, viz. that God is pleas’d with the 
doing of what he commands ; which a man may certainly know to be triie^ 
without knowing what it is that God doth command ; and fo be as far from 
any riilcj or principle of his adions, as he was before: and I think very few 
will take a propolition, which amounts to no more than this, viz. “ that God is 
pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf commands/’ for an innate, moral 
principle, writ on the minds of all men (however true and certain it may be) 
fince it teaches fo little. Whofoever does fo^ will have reafon to think hundreds 
of propofitioiis, innate principles ; fince there are many, which have as good a 
title as this, to be receiv’d for fuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank 
of innate principles, 

§ 19. Nor is the fourth propofition, (viz.) “ mm mufi: repent of their fins,’^ 
much more inftrudive, till what thofe addons are, that are meant by fins, be 
fet down : for the word “ peecata,” or fins, being put, as it ufually is, to fignify 
in general; ill adkions, that will draw punifiiment upon the doers ; what great 
principle of morality can that be, to tell us we fiiould be forry, and ceafe to do 
that, which will bring mifchief upon us, without knowing what thofe particu- 
lar adtions are, that will do fo? Indeed, this is a very true propofition, and fit 
to be inculcated on, and receiv’d by, thofe who are fuppos’d to have been taught, 
what adtions in all kinds are fins : but neither this, nor the former, can be ima- 
gin’d to be innate principles ; nor to be of any ufe, if they wei’e innate ; unlefs 
the particular meafiires and bounds of all virtues and vices, were engraven in 
men’s minds, and were innate principles alfo, which, I think, is very much to 
be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will fcarce feem pofilble, that God 
fhould engrave principles in men’s minds, in words of uncertain fignification, fuch 
as virtues and fins wlfich, amongft different men, ftand for different things: 
nay, it cannot be fuppos’d to be in words at all, which, being, in mofi: of thefe 
principles, very general names, cannot be underfiood, but by knowing the par- 
ticulars, comprehended under them. And, in the pradtical infeances, the mea- 
fures mufl be taken from the knowledge of the adions themfelves, and the rules 
of them, abftraded from words, and antecedent to the knowledge of names ; 
which rules a man muff know, what language foever he chance to learn, whe- 
ther Englifh, or Japan, or if he fhould learn no language at all, or never fhould 
underftand the ufe of words, as happens in the cafe of dumb and deaf men. 
When it fhall be made out, that men, ignorant of words, or untaught by the 
laws and cuftoms of their country, know that it is part of the worfliip of God, 
not to kill another man; not to know more women than one; not to procure 
abortion ; not to expofe, their children ; not to take from another what is Ms, 
tho’ we want it ourfelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and fupply his wants; 
and, whenever we have done the contrary, we ought to repent, be forry, and 
refolve to do fo no more : when, I fiiy, all men fhall be proved adually to 
know, and allow all thefe, and a thoufand other fuch rules, all which come un- 
der thefe two general words, made ufe of above, viz, virtutes and peccata,” vir- 
tues and fins ; there will be more reafon for admitting thefe, and the like, for 
common notions, ^ and pradtical principles. Yet, after all, univerfal confent 
(were there any, in moral principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be 
attain’d otherwife, would fcarce prove them to be innate ; which is ail I con- 
tend for. 

Obj. Innate | 20, NoR will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, but 

S'bfcor- material anfwer, (viz.) that the innate^ principles of morality, may, 

rupted, an- ^du^ation, and cuftom, and the general opinion of thofe, amongft whom 

fwer'd. we converfe,. be darken’d, and, at laft, quite worn out of the minds of men. 

•Which aff^rpon of tlieirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of univerfel 
confent, by; 'wMch this opinion of innate principles is endeavoufd to be prov’d ; 
unlefs thofe men ypili think it; reafonable, that their private perfuafions, or that 
of their party, fhould pafs for univerfal confent ; a thing not unfrequendy done, 

when 
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when men, prefuming themfelves to be the only mailers of right reafon, caft Chap; 
by the votes and opinions of the reft of mankind, as not worthy the reckonino'. HI 
And then their argument ftands thus: the principles, which all mankind allow 
“ for true, are innate y thofe, that men of right reafon admit, are the princi- 
“ pies allow’d by all mankind: wo, and thofe of our mind, are men of rea- 
“ ion; therefore, we agreeing, our principles are innate:” which is a very 
pretty way of arguing, and a fliort cut to infallibility. For, otherwife, it will be 
very hard to underftaiid, how there be fome principles, which all men do ac- 
knowledge, and agree in 3 and yet there are none of thofe principles, wdiich are 
not, by deprav’d cuftom, and ill education, blotted out of the minds of many 
men 5 which is to fay, “ that all men admit, but yet many men do denv and 
diffent from, them.” And, indeed, the fuppolition of fuch firft principles wall 
ferve ns to very little purpofe ; and we flaall be as much at a lofs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any human power, fuch as is the will of our 
teachers, or opinions of our companions, be alter’d, or loft in us: and, not- 
wdthftanding all this boaft of f rft principles, and innate light, we ftiall be as 
much in the dark, and uncertainty, as if there were no fuch thing at all ; it be- 
ing all one to have no rule, and one that will warp any wayj or amongft vari- 
ous and contrary rules, not to know which is the right. But, concerning innate 
principles, I defire thefe men to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by educa- 
tion and cuftom, be bliirr’d and blotted out : if they cannot^ we muft find them 
in all mankind alike, and they muft be clear in every body: and if they may 
flifter variation, from adventitious notions, w^e muft then find them cieareft and 
moft perfpicuous, neareft the fountain, in children, and illiterate people, wfiio 
have received leaft imprefiion from foreign opinions. Let them take which fide 
they pleafe, they will certainly find it inconfiftent with vifibie matter of fact, 
and daily ol 3 fervation. 

§21. I EASILY grant, that there are great numbers of opinions, which, by Contrary 
men of different countries, educations and tempers, are received and embraced, principles in 
as firft and unqueftionable principles ; many wdiereof, both for their abfurdity, world, 
as well as oppofition one to another, it is impoffible fhould be true. But yet 
all thofe propofitions, how remote foever from reafon, are fo facred, fomewhere 
or other, that men, even of good underftanding in other matters, will fooner 
part with their lives, and whatever is deareft to them, than fufter themfelves to 
doubt, or others to queftion the truth of them. 

§ 22. “This, however ftrange it may feem, is that which every day’s expe- How men 
rience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we confider commonly 
the ways and fteps, by which it is brought about; and how really it may come 
to pafs, that dodirines, that have been derived from no better original, than the ciplesr^” 
fuperftition of a nurfe, or the authority of an old woman, may, by length of 
time, and confent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of principles in relL 
gion, or morality. For fuch, who are careful (as they call it) to principle 
children well, (and few there be, who have not a fet of thole principles for 
them, which they believe in) inftil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced 
underftanding (for Vvdfitc paper receives any charadters) thofe dodlrines, they 
would have them retain and profefs. Thefe being taught them, as foon as they 
have any apprehenfion, and ftill, as they grow up, confirm’d to them, either by 
the open profeffion, or tacit confent, of all they have to do with ; or, at leaft, 
by thofe, of whofe wifdom, knowledge, and piety, they have an opinion, who 
never fuffer thofe propofitions to be otherwife mention’d, but as the balls and 
foundation, on which they build their religion, or manners; come, by thefe 
means, to have the reputation of unqueftionable, felf-evident, and innate 
truths. 

§ 23. To which we may add, that when men, fo inftrudled, are grown up, 
and refledl on their own minds, they cannot find any thing more antieiit there, 
than tliofe opinions, which were taught them, before their memoiy began to 
keep a regifter of their actions, or date the time, when any new thing appeared 
to them ; and therefore, make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 

VoL. I. '' G ' of ■ 
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Book I of whofe knowledge they can find in tlienifelves no original, were certainly the 
imprefs of God and nature upon their minds, and not taught them by any one 
elfe. Thefe they entertain, and fubmit to, as many do to tlieir parents, wMi 
veneration j not becaufe it is natural j nor do children do it, where they are not 
fo taught : but becaufe, having been always fb educated, and having no remem- 
brance of the beginning of this refped,, they think it is natural 

§ 24. This will appear very likely, and almoft unavoidably to come to pafi,, 
if we confider the nature of manldnd, and the conftitution of liiiiiian afeirs j 
wherein moft men cannot live,, without employing their time in. the daily 
labours of their callings; nor be at quiet in their minds, without fome founda- 
tion, or principles, to reft their thoughts on. There is fcarce any one fo tloat- 
iiig, and fiiperficial in liis underfianding, who hath not fome reverenced propo- 
fitions, which are to him the principles, on which he bottoms his reafonings^ 
tind by which lie judgeth of troth and fiilfiiood, right and ivrong; which, fome, 
wanting /kill and leifure, and others the inclination, and fome being taiiglit, that 
they ought not to examine; there are few to be found, v/ho are not expos’d by 
their ignorance,, lazinefs, education, or precipitancy, to take them upon traft. 

§ 25. This is evidently the cafe of all children and young folk; and ciiftoiiig 
a greater power than nature, feldom fiuling to make them worlhip for divine, 
what file hath inur’d them to bow their minds, and fubmit their underftandings 
to, it is no wonder that grown men, either perplex’d in the neceflary affairs of 
life, or hot in the purfuit of pleafures, flioiild not feriouily fit down to examine 
their own tenets; eipecially, when one of their principles is, that principles 
ought not to be queftioned. And, had men leifure, parts, and will, who is 
there almofl, that dare fhake the foundations of all his pail thoughts and adtions, 
and endure to bring, upon himfelf, the fhame of having been a long time wholly 
in miftake and error? Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach., 
which is every where prepared for thofe, who dare venture to diffent from the 
receiv’d opinions of their country, or party ? And where is tlie man to be 
found, that can patiently prepare himfelf to bear the name of whimfical, feep- 
tical, or atheift, which he is fure to meet with, who does,, in the leaft, fcriiple 
any of the common opinions? And he will be much more afraid to queflioii 
thofe principles, when he fhall think them, as moft men do, the ftandards, fet 
up by God in his mind, to be the rule, and touchftone, of all other opinions. 
And what can hinder him from thinking them facred, when he finds them the 
earlieft of all his own thoughts,, and the moft reverenced by others.? 

§ 26. It is eafy to imagine, how, by thefe means, it comes to pafs, tliat men 
worfhip the idols, that have been fet up in their minds; grow fond of the no- 
tions they have been long acquainted with there ; and ftamp the charaders of 
divinity upon abfurdities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon- 
keys ; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their opinion. “ Dum fobs 
credit habendos efie deos, quos ipfe colit.” For fince the reafoning fiiculties of 
the foul, which are almoft conftantly, tho’ not always warily, nor wifely, em- 
ploy’d, would not know how to move, for want of a foundation and .footing.^ 
in moft men ; who, thro’ lazinefs, or avocation, do not, or for want of time., 
or true helps, or for other caufes, cannot penetrate into the principles of know- 
ledge, and trace truth to its fountain and original; ’tis natural for them, and al- 
moft unavoidable, to take up with fome borrowed principles ; which being re- 
puted, and prefumed, to be the evident proofs of other things, are thought not 
to need any other proof themfelves. Whoever fhall receive any of thefe into 
his mind, and entertain them there, with the reverence ufually paid to principles, 
never venturing to examine them, but accuftoming himfelf to believe then/, 
becaufe they are to be believ’d, may take up from his education, and the iailiioiis 
of his country,, any abfixrdity for innate principles ; and, by long poring on the 
kime ol^^s,, ib dim his fight, as to take monfters, lodg’d In his own brain, for 
the images of tlie deity, and. the workmanftiip of his hands. 

Principles § 2 ^, Bvthis progrefs, , how many there are, who arrive at principles, wliicli 
amined!^^ believe innate,^ may. be eafily obferv’d, in the variety of oppofitc principles. 
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.field and contended for, by all forts and degrees of men. And lie, that fliall Chap. 
deny this to be. the method, wherein moft men proceed, to the afTiirance they III, 
have of the truth and evidence of their principles, will, perhaps, find it a liaid 
matter, any other way, to account for the contrary tenets, which are finiily 
believed, confidently aflerted, and which great numbei-s are ready, at any time,, 
to feal with their blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate princi- 
ples, to be received upon their own authority, without examination 5 I know 
not what may not be believed, or how any one’s principles can be qiiefiion’d. 

If they may, and ought to be examin’d, and tiy’d, I defire to know how fiiil: 
and innate principles can be try’d j or, at leaft, it is reafonable to demand the 
marks and charad'ers, whereby the genuine, innate principles may be diitin- 
guiflied from others 5 that fo, amidft the great variety of pretenders, I may be 
kept from miftakes, in fo material a point as this. When this is done, I lliall 
be ready to embrace fuch welcome and iifeful propofitionsfi and, till then, I 
may, with modefly, doubt ^ fince I fear univerial conlent, which is the only 
one produced, will fcarce prove a fufiicient mark to dired my choice, and allure 
me of any innate principles. From what has been faid, I think it pall: doubt, 
that there are no pradical principles, wherein all men agree ; and therefore none 
innate. 


CHAP. IV. 

Other confiderations concerning innate principles, 
both fpeculative and pradlical. 

§ TU thofe, who would perfuade us that there are innate principles, Chap. 

.11 not taken them together in grofs, but eonfidered feparately the parts, IV. 
out of which thofe propofitions are made 5 they would not, perhaps, have been 
fo forward to believe they were innate : iince, if the ideas which made up thofe 
truths were not, it was impoffible that the propofitions, made up of them, uniefg their 
lliould be innate, or our knowledge of them be born with us.- For, if the ideas be in- 
ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the mind was without thofe princi- 
pies 5 and then they will not be innate, but be deriv’d from fome other original. 

For, where the ideas themfelves are not, there can be no knowledge, no affeiit, 
no mental, or verbal, propofitions about them. 

§ 2. If we will attentively coniider new-born children, we fliall have little Weas, efpe- 
reafon to think, that they bring many ideas into the world with them. For, 
bating, perhaps, fome faint ideas of hunger, and thirfl, and warmth, and .fome princrples, 
pains, which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the leaft appearance not born 
of any fettled ideas at all in themj elpecially of ideas, anfwering the terms, 

» which make up tliofe univerfil propofitions, that are efteem’d innate principles. 

One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas come inxo their minds j 
and that they get no more, nor no other, than what experience, and the ob- 
fervation of things, that come in their way, furniOi them witli 5 which might 
be enough to fatisfy us, that they are not original characters, ftamped on the 
mind. . 

§ 3. “ It is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and, not to be,” is certainly 
(if there be any fuch) an innate principle. But can any one think, or will any 
one lay, that impoffibility and identity are two innate ideas ? Are they fuch as 
all mankind liave, and bring into the world with them ? And are they thofe, 
that are the firft in children, and antecedent to all acquir’d ones ? If they are 
imiLite, they muft needs be fo. Hath a child an idea of impoffibility and iden- 
tity, before it has of white or black, Iweet or bitter ? And is it from the know- 
ledt^e of this principle, that it concludes, that wormwood rubb’d on the nipple, 
liath not the iame tafte, that it ufed to receive from thence ? Is it the adtaal 
knowledge o,f, impoffibile eft idem efte, & non effe,” that makes a child 
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Book I diftino-uifli betv/een its mother and a Granger j or that makes it fond of the one, 
and % the other ? Or does the mind regulate itfelf, and its affeiit, by ideas, that 
it never yet had? Or the iinderftanding diw coaduiions from principles, which 
it yet never knew% or underftood ? The names, impoffibility and identity, flaiid 
for two ideas, fo fer from being innate, or born with us, that I think it requires 
o-reat care and attention, to form them right in our iinderilandings. They are 
fo far from being brought into- the world wdth us, fo remote from the tlioiiglits 
of infancy and childhood ^ that, I believe, upon examination, it tvill be found, 
that many grown men w?'ant them. 

Identity, an § 4. If identity (to inflance in that alone) be a native impreliion, and, con» 
idea not in- f^q-Qg^tly, fo clear and obvious to us, that we miill needs know/ it, even from 
our cradles, I would gladly be refolvcd by one of feven, or feventy years old, 
whether a man, being"" a creature confiding of foul and body, be the fame man, 
when his body is changed ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had 
the fame foul, were the dime man, tho" they lived feveral ages afunder ? Nay, 
Whether the cock too, which had the fame foul, were, not tlie fame writh botli 
of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our idea of fimeneis is not 
fo fettled and clear, as to defcrve to be thought innate in us. For, if thofe in^ 
nate ideas are not clear and didindt, fo as to be univerfally known, and natu- 
rally agreed on, they cannot be fubjedts of univerfil and undoubted truths; but 
will be the unavoidable occafion of perpetual uncertainty. For, I fuppofe, et^ery 
one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pythagoras, and thoufands others 
of his followers have : and v/hich then diall be the true ? Which innate ? Or are 
there two diderent ideas of identity, both innate ? 

§ 5. Nor let any one think, that the quedions, I have here propos’d, about 
the identity of man, are bare empty fpeculations ; which, if tliey were, would 
be enough to fhewq tliat there was, in the underdandings of men, no innate idea 
of identity. He that {hall, with a little attention, rededl on the reiirredtionj, 
and confider, that divine judice diall bring to judgment, at the lad day, the 
very fome perfons, to be happy, or miferable, in the other, who did well, or 
ill, in tills life; will find it, perhaps, not eafy to refolve with himfelf, what 
makes the fame man, or wherein identity confids : and will not be forward tO' 
think he, and every one, even cliildreii tliemfelves, have, naturally, a clear 
idea of it. 

Whole and § 6 . Let US examine that principle of mathematicks, viz. “ that the whole- 
part, notin- jg bigger than a part.” This,. I take it, is reckon’d amongd innate principles, 
nate ideas, j thought fo ; which, yet, no body 

can tliink it to be, when lie confiders the ideas it comprehends in it, “ wfoole and 
part,” are perfectly relative : but the pofitive ideas, to which they properly and 
immediately belong, are exteiifion and number, of which, alone, wdiole and 
part are relations. So that, if wfoole and part are innate ideas, extenfion and 
number miift be fo too ; it being impofiible to have an idea of a relation, with- 
out having any at all of the thing, to which it belongs, and in which it is ^ 
founded. Now, whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 
the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave to be confider’d by thofe, who are 
the patrons of innate principles. 

Ideaofwor- § y. « That God is to be worfliip’d,” is, without doubt, as great a truth as- 
mte’ enter into the mind of man, and deferves the firfl place amongft all 

pradrical principles ; but yet it can, by no means, be thought innate, iinlefs the 
ideas of God and worlhi-p are innate. That the idea, the term worihip flands 
for, is not in the underilanding of children, and a charader -ftamp’d on the 
mind, in its firfi; original, I think, will be eafily granted by any one, that con- 
fiders how. few there be arnongft grown men, who have a clear and diftind no- 
tion of it.- And, I fuppofe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to 
fay, that cliildren have this pradical principle innate, " that God is to be . wor- 
fliip’df’ and .yet, that they know not what that worfliip of God is, which k 
their duty. ' But to pafs by this : 
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§ 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all others, G h a f. 
for many reafbns, be tliouglit fo ; fince it is hard to conceive, how there flioiild W. 
be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a deity ; without a iiotioo 
of a law-maker, it is impofllble to have a notion of a law, and an obligation' to 
oblerve it. Beiides the atheills, taken notice of^ amongll the antients, and left 
branded upon the records of liiftor}^, hath not navigation difcover’d, in thefe 
latter ages, whole nations, at the bay of Soldania% in Brazil \ in Boranday b 
and the Caribbee iilands, 6cc. amonglt whom there was to* be found no notioir 
of a God, no religion.? Nkholaus del Techo, in literis ex Paraquaria, de Caai- 
giiarum converfione, has tliefe words'^: “ Reperi earn gentern milium nonien 

habere, quod Demii et liominis animam figniFicet, nulla iacra habet, nulla 
“ idok.” Thefe are indances of nations, where uncultivated nature has been, 
left to itfelf, without the help of letters, and difeipline, and the improvements 
of arts and Tciences. But there are others to be found, who have enjoy’d thefe, 
in a very great meafiirei vrho, yet, for want of a due application of their 
thoughts this w'ay, want the idea and Icnowledge of God. ’Twill, I doubt not, 
be a furprize to others, as it was to me, to find the Slamites of this number. 

But, for this, let them confult the king of. France’s late envoy thither % who 
gives no better account of the Chinefes themfelves And, if wdll not be- 
lieve La Loiibere, the miffionaries of China, even the Jefuits themfelves, the 
great encomiafts of the Chineles, do all, to a man, agree, and will convince us, 
that the fedt of the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, 
and the ruling party there, are all of them atheifes. Vid. Navarette, in the coh 
ledfion of voyages, vol. tiie firil:, and Hiftoria cidtus Sinenfium. And, per- 
haps, if we fliould, with attention, mind the lives and difeourfes of people, 
not fo far off, we fliould have too much reafbn to .fear, that many, in more 
civiliz’d countries, have no very ftrong and clear impreliions of a deity upon 
their minds 5 and that the complaints of atheifm, made from the pulpit, are 
not without reafoii. And, tho’ only fome profligate wretches own it too bare- 
facedly now 5 yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, than we do of it, from others, 
did not the fear of the magiflrate’s fword, or their neighbour’s cenfure, tie up 
people’s tongues : which, were the apprehenflons of punifliment, or fliame, 
taken away, would as openly proclaim their atheifm, as their lives do. 

§ 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of a God (whereof, yet, 

Iiiflory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that tlie idea of 
him was innate. For, tho’ no nation were to be found without a name, and 
fome few dark notions, of him j yet that would not prove them to be natural 
impreffions on the mind, no more than the names of lire, or the fun, heat, or 
number, do prove the ideas, they Brand for, to be innate : becauie the names 
of thofe things, and the ideas of them, are fb univerfally receiv’d and known 
amongft mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of fiich a na-me, or the 
abfence of fiich a notion, out of men’s minds, any argument againil: the being 

a God ; any more than it would be a proof, that there was no loadflone in 
the world, becaufe a great part of mankind had neither a notion of any fucii 
thing, nor a name for it 5 or be any lliew of argument to prove, that there 
are no diftind: and various fpecies of angels, or intelligent beings above us, be- 
caiife we have no ideas of fuch diftind fpecies, or names for them : For men, 
being furnifh’d with words, by the common language of their own countries, 
can fcarce avoid having fome kind of ideas of thofe things, whofe names, thofe, 
they converfe with,' have occafion frequently to mention to them. And, if it 
carry with it the notion of excellency, greatnefs, or .fomething extraordinary ; if 
apprehenfion and concernment accompany it j if the fear of abfolute and irri- 
fiftible power fet it on upon the mind ; the idea is likely to link the deeper, and 
.ipread the farther; elpecially, if it be fuch an idea, as is agreeable to the com- 
mon light of .reafon, and naturally deducible from every part of our knowledge, 
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Book I as that of a God is. For the vifible marks of extraordinary wifdom and power 
appear fo plainly, in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who 
will but ferioufly refled on them, cannot mifs the difcovery of a deity. And 
the influence, that the difcovery of fuch a being muft neceflarily have on the 
minds of all, that have but once heard it, is fo great, and carries fuch a weight 
of thought and communication with it, that it feems llraiiger to me, that a 
whole nation of men fliould be, any where, found fo briitilli, as to want the 
■ notion of a God j than that they fhould be without any notion of numbers, 
or Are. 

§ 10. The name of God being once mentioned, in any part of the world, to. 
exprefs a fuperior, powerful, wife, invifible being, the fuitablenefs of ilicli a 
notion to tlie principles of common reafon, and the intereif men will always 
have to mention it often, mufl: neceflarily fpread it far and wide, and continue 
it down to all generations ; tho’, yet, the general reception of this name, and 
fome imperfed and unfteady notions, convey’d thereby, to the uotliinking part 
of mankind, prove not the idea to be innate 5 but only that they, who made 
the difcovery, had made a right ufe of their reafon, thoiiglit maturely of the 
caufes of things, and traced them to their original j from whom other, lefs coii- 
fidering people, having once receiv’d fo important a notion, it could not eafily 
be loft again. 

§ II. This is all could be infer’d from the notion of a God, were it to be 
found univerfally, in all the tribes of mankind, and generally acknowledg'd, by 
men grown to maturity, in all countries. For the generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no flutlier than that ; which, if it 
be luflicient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove the idea of fire 
innate : fince, I think, it may truly be fiiid, that there is not a perion in the 
world, who has a notion of a God, who has not alfo the idea of fire. I doubt 
not, but if a colony of young chili'en fliould be placed in an ifland, where no 
fire was, they would certainly neither have any notion of fuch a thing, nor 
name for it ; liow generally foever it were receiv’d, and known in all the ^voiid 
befides : and, perhaps too, their apprelienflons would be as far removed from 
any name, or notion of a God, till fome one amongft them had employ’d his 
thoughts, to enquire into the conftitution and caufes of things, which would 
eafily lead him to the notion of a God; which, having once taught to others, 
reafon, and the natural propenfity of their own thoughts, would afterwards pro- 
pagate, and continue amongft them. 

Suitable to § 12. INDEED it is Urg’d, that it is fuitableto the goodnefs of God, to ini- 
God’s good- print, upon the minds of men, charadlers, and notions of himfelf, and not to 
mtntald^ leave them in the dark, and doubt, in fo grand a concernment 5 and alfo, by 
have an idea means, to fecure to himfelf the homage and veneration, due from fo in- 
of him, telligent a creature as man 5 and therefore he has done it 

This argument, if it be of any force, ' will prove much more than thofe, 
who ufe it in this cafe, exped: from it. For, if we may conclude, that God 
hath done for men, all that men fliall judge is beft for them, becaufe it is fuita- 
ble to his goodnefs fo to do ; it will prove, not only that God has imprinted on 
the minds of men, an idea of himfelf, but that he hath plainly damp’d there, 
in fair charadters, all that men ought to know, or believe of him, all that they 
ought to do, in obedience to his will; and that he hath given them a will and 
affedions conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will think better for 
men, than that they fliould in the dark grope after knowledge, as St. Paul tells 
us, all nations did after God, Adsxvii. 27. than that their" wills fliould claili 
with their iinderftandings, and their appetites crofs their duty. The Romanifts 
fay, ’tis beft for men, and fo, fuitable to the goodnefs of God, that there fliould 
be an infallible judge of controverfies on earth ; and therefore there is one. And 
I, by the fame reafon, fiiy, ’tis better for . men, that every man himfelf fliould 
be infallible. I leave them to conlider, whether, by the force of this argu- 
ment, they fhall think, that every man is fo. I think it a very good argument, 
to fay, the infinitely wife God hath made it fo : and therefore it is beih But 
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It feems to me a little too much confidence of our own wlillom, to fay, Ghaf= 

I think it heft, and therefore God hath made it fof’ and, in the matter in I¥. 
hand, it will be in vain to argue from fiicli a topick, that God hath done fo, 
when certain experience ihews us that he hath not. But the goodiiefs of God 
hath not been wanting to men, without fach original impreffions of knowledge, 
or ideas ftamp’d on the mind: fince he hath furnilh’d man with thole kiciilties, 
which will ferve for the fiifhcient diicovery of all tilings, requifite to the end of 
fuch a being. And I doubt not but to fliew, that a man, by the right life of 
his natural abilities, may, without any innate principles, attain the knowledge 
of a God, and other things that concern him. God, having endu’d man witli 
thofe faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more oblig’d, by his good- 
nefs, to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, than that, having given him 
reafon, hands, and materials, he ilioiild build him bridges, or hoiifesj which, 
fome people in the world, however, of good parts, do either totally %’ant, or 
are but ill provided of j as ivell as others are wdiolly without ideas of God, and 
principles of morality j or, at leaft, have but very ill ones. The reafon, in 
both cafes, being, that they never employ’d their parts, fiicultles, and powers, 
induftrioLifly, that way, but contented themfelves with the opinions, fafhions^ 
and things of their country, as they found them, without looking any iarther. 

Had you, or I, been born at the bay of Soldania, poffibly our thoughts and 
notions had not exceeded thofe brutifh ones of the Hottentots, that inhabit there : 
and had the Virginia king Apochancana been educated in England, lie had, per- 
haps, been as knowing a divine, and as good a mathematician, as any in it. 

The difference between him, and a more improved Eiiglilliman, lying barely in 
this, that the exercife of his fiiculties was bounded within the ways, modes, and 
notions of his ov/n country, and never diredted to any other, or farther enqui- 
ries : and, if he had not any idea of a God, it was only, becaufe he purfu’d not 
thofe thoughts that would have led him to it. 

§ 13. I GRANT, that, if there were any ideas to be found, imprinted on the Ideas of God’ 
minds of men, we have reafon to expedt, it fliould be the notion of his maker, vyious, in 
as a mark God fet on his own workmanfliip, to mind man of his dependance 
and duty 5 and that herein fliould appear the firft iiiftances of human know- 
ledge. But how late is it, before any fuch notion is difcoverable in children I 
And, when we find it there, how much more does it refemble the opinion and 
notion of the teacher, than reprefent the true God? Ele, that fliall obferve in 
children the progrefs, whereby their minds attain the knowledge they have, 
will think that the objedts, they do firft, and nioft familiarly converfe with, are 
thofe that make the firft' impreffions on their underftaiidings : nor will he find 
the leaft footfteps of any other. It is eafy to take notice, how their thoughts 
enlarge themfelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater variety 
of fenfible objedts, to retain the ideas of them in their memories 5 imd to get 
the fltill to compound and enlarge them, and feveral ways put them together. 

How, by thefe means, they come to frame in their minds an idea men have of 
® a deity, I fliall hereafter fhew. 

§ 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men have of God, are the cha- 
raders and marks of himfelf, engraven in their minds, by his own finger ; when 
,we fee that, in the fame country, under one and the fame name, men have 
far different, nay, often contrary and iiiconfifteiit ideas and conceptions of him ? 

Their agreeing in a name, or found, will fcarce prove an innate notion of him. 

§ 15. What true, or tolerable, notion of a deity could they have, who 
acknowledged, and worfliipped, hundreds? Every deity, that they own’d above 
one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of him, and a proof that they 
had no true notion of God, where unity, infinity, and eternity, were excluded. 

To which, if we add their grofs conceptions of corporeity, exprefs’d in their 
images, and reprefentations of their deities 5 the amours, marriages, copula- 
tions, liifts, quarrels, and other mean qualities, attributed by them to their 
gods 5 we fliall have little reafon to think, that the heathen world, i. e. the 
greateft part of mankind, had fuch ideas of God in their minds, as he himfelf' 

out 
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out of care tliat they fliould not be miilaken about him, was author g£ And 
this univerfality of confent, fo much argu’d, if it prove any nativs iiiiprdTioiis, 
"twill be only this, that God imprinted on the minds of all mein fpL.dun;; il.c 
fame language, a name for himfelf, but not any idea; iiiice tbcle people, 
agreed in the name, had, at the fame time, far diiibrcnt apprclumfous aao-. 
the thing fignify’d. If they fay, that the variety of deities, w or -biped U d'c. 
heathen world, were but figurative ways of eirprefling tlie Isverai lutdoLires of 
that incomprehenfible being, or feveral parts of his providence : I aniwer, wliat 
they might be in their original, I will not here inquire ; but tliat they were lb, 
in the thoughts of the vulgar, I think no body will aiiinii. And he that will 
conlult the voyage of the biihop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to rneiiUon oiilier tellA 
monies) will find, that the theology of the Siamites proAflcdly owns a plurality 
of gods : or, as the abbe de Choify more judiciouliy reniarka, in liis joiirnai 
du voiage de Siam, it confifts properly in acknovrkdging no God at all. 

§ 15. If it be kid, that wife men, of all nations, came to have true con- 
ceptions of the unity and infinity of the deity, I grant it. But tlien tins, 

First, Excludes univerfiility of coiifent in any thing, but the name; far 
thofe v/ife men, being very few, perhaps one of a thoiiiand, tiiis univeiiality is 
very narrow. 

Secondly, It feems to me plainly to prove, that the tniefl; and bed: notions, 
men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by tlioiiglit and nieditntion, 
and a right ufe of their faculties ; fince the wife and confiderace ineii oi the 
world, by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and reafon, attai rfd 
true notions in this, as well as other things; whilfi: the lazy and inccnfiderate 
part of men, making the far greater number, took up their notions by cliance, 
from common tradition, and vulgar conceptions, without much beating tlitir 
heads about them. And, if it be a reafon to think the notion of God innate, 
becaufe all wife men had it, virtue too mufi; be thought innate, for that alio 
wife men have always had. 

§ 16. This was evidently the cafe of all Gentilifm : nor hath, even amongfi: 
Jews, Chriftians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this 
dodrine, and the care taken in thofe nations, to teach men to have true notions 
of a God, prevail’d fo fiir, as to make men to have the lame, and true ideas of 
him. How many, even amongfi: us, v/ill be found, upon inquiry, to fanev 
him in the fliape of a man, fitting in heaven, and to have many other abilird 
and unfit conceptions of him? Chriftians, as well as Turks,, have had whole 
fedfe, owning and contending earneftly for it, that the deity was coiporeal, and 
of human fhape: and tho’ vve find few amongft us, who profefs tliemielves 
anthropomorphites, (tho’ fome I have met with, that own it) yet, I believe, ho 
that will make it his bufinefs, may find, amongft the ignorant aiid uninil-rudlcd 
chriftians, many of that opinion. Talk but with country-people, almoft: of 
any age, or young people, almoft: of any condition; and you lhall find, that, 
tho’ the name of God be frequently in their mouths ;‘ yet the notions, thev ap- 
ply this name to, are fo odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine they 
were taught by a rational man, much lefs that they were charafters, -writ by tlic 
finger of God himfelf. Nor do I fee how it derogates more from the c^oodnefis 
of God, that he has given us minds unfurnifii’d, with thefc ideas of himfelf 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies uncloth’d, and that there 
is no art, or ftdll, born with us : for, being fitted with feculties to attain tliefc, 
it is' want of induftry, and confideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if wc 
have them not. ’Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppofite'angles, 
made by the interfedtion of two ftrait lines, are equal There was never ^any 
rational .creature, that fet himfelf, fincerely, to examine the truth of thefe pro- 
pofitions, that could fiiil to aflfent to them ; tho’ yet it be paft doubt, tliat there 
are many men, who, having not apply’d their thoughts that ivay, are ignorant 
both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to call this (ivhicli is the 
utmofi; of its extent) univerfal confent, fuch an one I eafily allow ; but fuch an 
univerkl confent as this, proves not the idea of God, no more than it does tlic 
idea of fuch angles, innate. j xy. Sincu 
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§ 17. Since then, tlio’ the knowledge of a God he the mod; naturar dilco- G h a p. 
very of human reafon, yet the idea of him is not innate, as, I think, is evident IV. 
from what has been faid • I imagine there will fcarce be any other idea found, 
that can pretend to it; fince, if God had fet any impreffion, any charaaer, on 
the underftanding of men, it is moft reafonabie to exped,, it fhould have been 
fome clear and uniform idea of himfeliv as far as our v/eak capacities were ca» o^her can be 
pable to receive fo incomprehenfible and infinite an objea. But our minds, be- 
ing at firft void of that idea, wliich we are mod concerifd to have, it is a 
itrong prefiimption againft all other innate characters. I mud own, as iar as I 
can obferve, I can find none, and would be glad to be inform’d by any other. 

§ 18. I CONFESS there is another idea, which would be of general ufe for Idea of fub- 
mankind to have, as it is of general talk, as if they had it ; and that is the idea 
of fubftance, which we neither have, nor can have, by fenlation, or reiledion. 

If nature took care to provide us any ideas, we might well expect tliey fnoiild 
be fuch, as, by dur own faculties, cannot procure to ourfelves ; but we fee, 
on the contrary, that fince, by thole ways, whereby other ideas are brought 
into our minds, this is not ^ we have no fuch clear idea at all, and, therefore, 
fignify nothing, by the vvord, fubdance, but only an uncertain fappofition of we 
know not what (i, e. of fomething, whereof we have no particular, diftind', 
pofitive) idea, which we take to be the fubftratiim, or fupport, of fnofe ideas 
we do know. 

§ 19. Whatever then tve talk of innate, either Ipecuktive, or pradical No propofi- 
principles, it may, with as much probability, be faid, that a man hath 100 1. 
fterling in his pocket, and, yet, deny’d that he hath either penny, diilling, no'fdeas are^ 
crown, or any other coin, out of which the fum is to be made up ; as to think innate, 
that certain propofitions are innate, when the ideas, about which they are, can, 
by no means, be fiippos’d to be fo. The general reception, and afifent, that is 
given, doth not at all prove, that the ideas, exprefled in them, are innate : For, 
in many cafes, however the ideas came there, the aflent to words, expreffing 
the agreement, or difagreement, of fuch ideas, will necedarily follow. Every 
one, that hath a true idea of God, and worfliip, will aflent to this propofition, 

“ that God is to be worfliipped,” when exprefled in a language he underfrands ; 
and every rational man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to 
aflent to this propofition to-morrow ; and, yet, millions of men may be well 
fuppofed to want one, or both, of tliofe ideas to-day. For, if we will allow 
favages, and moft country-people, to have ideas of God, and worfliip, (which 
converfation with them will not make one forward to believe,) yet, I think, 
few children can be fuppofed to have thofe ideas, which, therefore, they muft 
begin to have fome time or other : and then they will alfo begin to aflent to that 
propofition, and make very little queftion of it ever after. But fuch an aflent, 
upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, than it does that one born 
blind (with cataracits, which will be couched to-morrow) liad the innate ideas 
t)f the fun, or light, or fiffron, or yellow 5 beeaufe, when his fight is cleared, 
he will certainly aflent to this propofition, “ that the fun is lucid, or that faffron 
is yellow:” and, therefore, if fuch an aflent, upon hearing, cannot prove the 
ideas innate, it can much left the propofitions, made up of thofe ideas. If 
they have any innate ideas, I would be glad to be told what, and how many 
they are. , 

§ 20. To which let me add: if there be any innate ideas, any ideas in the No innate 
mind, which the mind does not actually think on, they muft be lodg’d in the 
memory, and from thence muft be brought into view by remembrance j i. e. 
muft be known, when diey are remembered, to have been perceptions in the 
mind before, unleft remembrance can be wdtiiout remembrance. For, to re- 
member is to perceive any thing with memory, or with a confcioufnefs, that it 
was known, or perceived before ; without this, whatever idea comes into the 
mind is new, and not remembered ; this confeioufneft, of its having been in the 
mind before, being that which diftinguiflies remembring from all other ways of 
thinking. Whatever idea was never perceiv’d by the mind, was never in the 
Yol, L I 
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Book I. mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, is either an adiial perception ; or elfe., 
having been an adual perception, is fo in the mind, that, by the iiiemoiy, it 
can be made an adual perception again. ¥/henever there is the actual percep- 
tion of an idea, without memory, the idea appears perfedly nev/, and iinkno¥/ii 
before to the underftandiiig. Whenever the memory brings any idea into adoal 
view, it is with a confcioiifnefs, that it had been there before, and WTts not 
wholly a .ftrangcr to the mind. Whether this be not fo, I appeal to every one’s 
obfervation : and then I defire an inftance of an idea, pretended to be innate, 
which (before any impreffion of it, by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one 
could revive and remember, as an idea he had formerly known, without which 
confcioiifnefs of a former perception, there is no remembrance ^ and whatever 
idea comes into the mind, without tliat confcioiifnefs, is not reiiieoibered, or 
comes not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be in the mind, before that 
appearance : for what is not either adiially in view, or in the memory, is in the 
mind no way at all, and is all one, as if it never had been there. Suppofe a 
child had the ufe of his eyes, till he knows and diftinguiihes colours ; but then 
catarads Ihiit the windows, and he is forty, or iify, years perfectly in the dark, 
and, in that time, perfectly lofes all memoiy of the ideas of colours he once had. 
This was the cafe of a blind man I once talk’d with, who lofi; his fight by the 
fmall-pox, when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours than one 
born blind. I ask, whether any one can fay, this man had then any ideas of co- 
lours in his mind, any more than one born blind? And, I think, no body will 
fay, that either of them had,, in his mind, any idea of colours at all. His cataradts 
are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he remembers not) of colours, 
de novo, by his refiiored fight, conveyed to his mind, and that without any con- 
fcioufnefs of a former acquaintance ; and thefe now he can revive, and call to 
mind in the dark. In this cafe, all thefe ideas of colours, which, when out of 
view, can be revived, with a confcioufiiefs of a former acquaintance, being thus 
in the memoiy, are faid to be in the mind. The ufe I make of this, is, that 
whatever idea, being not adually in view, is in the mind, is there only by be- 
ing in the memory 5 and, if it be not in the memoiy, it is not in the mind 5 
and, if it be in the memoiy, it cannot, by the memory, be brought into adual 
view, without a perception that it comes out of the memory ^ which is this, 
that it had been known before, and is now remembered. If, therefore, there 
be any innate ideas, they muft be in the memoiy, or elfe no where in the mind; 
and, if they be in the memory, they can be revived, without any imprefiion 
from without; and, whenever they are brought into the mind, they are re- 
membered, i. e. they bring with them a perception of their not being wholly 
new to it. This being a conftant and diftinguifhing diiference between what is, 
and what is not in the memoiy, or in the mind; tliat what is not in the me- 
mory, whenever it appears there, appears perfedly new and unknown before ; 
and what is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is fiiggefted by the 
memoiy, appears not to be new, but the mind finds it in itfelf, and knoves ir 
was there before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate ideas in 
the mind, before impreffion from fenfation, or reiledtion. I would fiiin meet 
with the man, who, when he came to the ufe of reafon, or, at any other time, 
remembered any of them; and, to whom, after he was born, they were never 
new. If any one will fay, there are ideas in the mind, that are not in the me- 
mory; I defire him to explain himfelf, and make what he fays, intelligible. 
Principles §21. BESIDES what I have already fiiid, there is another reafon why I 
b^auirof’ neither thefe, nor any other principles, arc innate. I that am fully 

Ikde uferor pe^f^aded, that the infinitely wife God made all tlfings in perfed wifdom, can- 
.little cer- not latisfy myfelf, why he ffiould be fuppofed to print, upon the minds of men, 
tainty. fome uiiiverfal principles, whereof thofe, that are pretended innate, and concern 
fpeculation, - a.re of no great ufe ; and thofe, that concern pradice, not felf-evi- 
dent ; and neither of them diilinguilhable from fome other truths, not allowed to 
be innate. For, to what purpofe ffiould charaders be graven on the mind, by tbe 
finger of God, which are not clearer there, than thofe which aic afterwards 

introduced. 
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introduced, or caiiaot be dipLingiiiilied from them? If any one thinks tlierc are Ch ap^ 
fiicli inrrate ideas and. propofitions, which, by their clearnefs and uleiuinefs, are ,I¥„ 
dlltinguilbable from eJl that is adventitious in the mind, and acquired, it will not 
be a hard matter for him to tell us, v/hich they are ; and. then every one will be 
a fit judge, whether they be fo or no 5 fince, if there be fuch innate ideas and 
iiripre.tiiGiis, plainly difrerent from all other perceptions and knowledge, every 
one will find it true in hlrnfelf. Of the evidence of thefe fuppofed innate max- 
ims, I have .ipoken already 5 of their ufefolnefs, I fliall have occafion to Ipeak 
more hereaiter. 

§ 22, To conclude: fome ideas forwardly offer themfeives to all men’s un- Difference of 
derfcaiidlngs 5 fome fort of truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts tlie.rii into propoiitions 3 other truths require a train of ideas placed in order, p^nds upon 
a due comparing of them, and dedudions made with attention, before they can the ditrerenf; 
be diicovered and affented to. Some of the frfh fort, becaufe of their general 
and eafy reception, have been miftaken for innate 3 but the truth is, ideas and 
notions are no more born with us, than arts and friences, tho' .fome of them, 
indeed, oifer themfeives to our faculties more readily than others, and, there- 
fore, are more generally received 3 tho’ that too be according as the organs of 
our bodies, and powers of our minds, happen to be employed: God having 
ft ted .men v^ith frculties, and means, to difeover, receive, and retain truths, 
according as they are imployed. The great difference, that is to be found in 
the notions of mankind, is from the different ufe they put their .faculties to 3 
'ivhilfr fome (and thofe tlie mofr) taking things upon tmfr, mifemploy their 
power of affent, by lazily enflaving their minds to the didutes and dominion of 
others, in dodrines, which it is their duty carefully to examine, and not, 
blindly, with an implicit faith, to fwallow. Others, employing their thoughts 
only about fome few things, grow acquainted fifficiently with tliem, attain 
great degrees of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having never 
let their thoughts loofe, in the fearcli of other inquiries. Thus 3 that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, is a truth, as certain as any 
thing can be, and, I think, more evident than many of thofe propof tions that 
go for principles 3 and, yet, there are millions, however expert in other things, 
who know not this at all, becaufe they never fet their thoughts on work about 
frch angles : and he, that certainly knows this propofition, may, yet, be utterly 
ignorant of the truth of other propoftions, in matlnematicks itfelf, which are as 
clear and evident as this 3 becaufe, in his fearch of thofe mathematical truths, 
he flopped his thoughts fnoit, and went not fo far. The fame may happen 
concerning the notions v/e have of the being of a deity : for tho' there be no 
truth, which a man may more evidently make out to hlrnfelf, than the 
exifrence of a God 3 yet he that fhall content himfelf wdth things, as he finds 
them in this vrorld, as they minifter to his pleafures and paffions, and not make 
inquiry a little frrther, into their caufes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and 
•purfue the thoughts tliereof, with diligence and attention, may live long with- 
any notion of fucli a being. And, if any perfon hath, by talk, put fuch a 
notion into his head, he may, perhaps, believe it 5 but, if he hath never ex- 
amin’d it, his knowledge of it v/ill be no perfedter than his, who having been 
told, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it 
upon tiiift, without examining the deraonftration, and may yield his affent, as 
a probable opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it 3 which, yet, 
his faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make dear and evident to him. 

But this only by the by, to drew how much our knowledge depends upon the 
right ufe of thofe powers, nature hath befrowed upon us, and how little upon 
flich innate principles, as are in vain fuppofed to be in all mankind for their 
direction 3 which all men could not but know, if they were there, or elfe they 
tvould be there to no purpofe : and which, fince all men do not know, nor can 
difdnguifh from other adventitious truths, we may well conclude there are 
no foch. 


§ 23. What 


^2^ No innate priodpies; 

Boqk I. I 23. What cenfurcj doubting tbus^. of innate princlpleSj may deferve from: 

men, wbo will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations of knowledge: 
and certainty, I cannot tell j I perfuade niyfelf at lead, that the way I have 
knSw,for purfued,,, being conformable to truth, lays tliofe foundations furer. This, lam 
themfeives. certain, I have not made it my hufinefs either to quit, or follow, any authority 
in the enfuiaig difcourfe: truth has been my only aim, and, wherever that has 
appeared to lead,, my thoughts have impartially followed, without minding 
whether the footfteps of any other lay that v/ay, or no. Not that I want a 
due refpedt to other meif s opinions ; but, after all, tlie greateil reverence is due 
to truth: and, I hope it not be thought arrogance to %, that, perhaps, 
we ihoiild make greater progrefs in the difcovery of rational and contemplative 
knowledge, if we fought it in the fountain,, in the confideration of things tliem- 
felyes, and made ule rather of our own thoughts,, than other men’s, to find it: 
For, I think, we may as rationally hope to fee with other men’s eyes, as to 
know by other men’s underltandings. So much as we ourfelves coniider, and 
comprehend, of truth and realbn, fo much we poffefs of real and true know- 
ledge. The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, makes us not one 
jot the more knowing, tho’ they happen to be true. What in them was fci- 
ence, is in us but opiniatrety ; whilil: we give up our afieiit only to reverend 
names, and do not,, as they did, employ our own reafon, to underftand tliofe 
truths, which gave them reputation. Ariftotle was certainly a knowing man; 
but no body ever thought him fo, becaufe he blindly embraced, and confidently 
vented the opinions of another. And, if the taking up of another’s principles, 
without examining them, made not him a philofopher j I fuppofe it will hardly 
make any body elfe fo. In the fciences, every one has £0 much as he really 
knows, and comprehends : what he believes only, and takes upon trufl:, are but 
ihreds ; which, however, will, in the whole piece, make no confiderable ad- 
dition to his fock, who gathers them. Such borrowed wealth, like fuiy-money, 
tho’ it were gold in the hand,, from which he received it, will be but leaves and 
dufl: when it comes to ule. 

Whenee the § 24. When men have found fome general propofitions, that could not be 
opinion of doubted of, as foon as underftood, it was, I know, a fliort and eafy way to con- 
dSes^ them innate. This being once received, it eafed the lazy from the pains 

of fearcli, and flopped the enquiry of the doubtful, concerning all that was once 
filed innate. And it was of no imall advantage to thofe, who afFeded to be 
mafers and teachers, to make this the principle of principles, “ that principles 
muf not be queftioned fi’ for having once efabliflied this tenet, that there are 
inqate principles, it put their followers upon a neceffity of receiving fome doc- 
trines as fuch } which was to take them off fom the ufe of their owni reafon 
and judgment, and put them on believing, and taking them upon truf , without 
farther examination : In which pofture of blind credulity, they might be more 
eafily governed by, and made ufeful to, fome fort of men, who had the fliiil 
and office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a fmall power it gives one ^ 
man over another, to have the authority to be the didator of principles, and 
teacher of unquef bnable truths, and to make a man fwallow that for an in- 
nate principle, which may ferve to his purpofe, who teaches them^ whereas, had 
they examined the ways, whereby men came to the knowledge of many uni- 
verfal truths, they would have found them to refult, in the minds of men, from 
the being of things themfeives, when duly ccnifidered 5 and that they were dilk 
covered by the application of thofe faculties, that were fitted by nature to re- 
mve and judge of them, when duly employed about them. 

Conclufion. ' | 25. To ffiew how the underfanding proceeds herein, is the defign of the 
folfcwmg difcourfe ; which I Ihall proceed to, when I have firft preniifed, that 
hitherto,. 10 plear my way to thofe foundations, which, I conceive, are the only 
true ones, -whereon to eftabliffi thofc notions we can have, of our own know- 
ledge, it been neceffary for me to give an account of the reafons I had to 
doubt of innate principles. And fince die arguments, wliich are againfl: them, 
do fome of them rife from common, received opinions,, I have been forced to 
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take feyerai things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, wliofe Chap. 
taflc. it is to fhew the falfhood, or improbability, of any tenet : it happening, in IV, 
controverfial difcourfes, as it does in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the 
ground be but firm, v/hereon the batteries are eredfced, there is no farther in- 
quiry, of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prefent purpofe. But, in the future part of this difcourfe, defigning 
to raife an edifice uniform, and confident with itfelf, as far as my own expe- 
rience and obfervation will affift me, I hope to ered it on fuch a hafis, that I 
dial! not need to fliore it up with props and buttrefies, leaning on borrowed, or 
begged foundations ; or, at lead, if mine prove a cadle in the air, I will endea- 
vour it diall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the reader, 
not to exped undeniable, cogent demondrations, iinlefs I may he allowed the 
privilege, not feldom aflumed by others, to take my principles for granted ; and 
then, I doubt not, hut I can demondrate too. All that I fhali fay, for the 
principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to men’s own unprejudiced 
experience and obfervation, whether they be true, or no ; and this is enough for 
a man, who profeiles no more than to lay down candidly and freely his own 
conjedures, concerning a fubjed lying fbmewhat in the dark, without any other 
defign, than an unbiafied inquiiy after truth. 


BOOK II. 


CHAP. I. 

Of ideas in general, and their original. 

VERY man being confcious to himfelf that he thinks, and that Chap. I, 
which his mind is applied about, whild thinking, being the ideas that 
are there, Tis pad doubt, that men have in their minds feveral ideas, ® 

fuch as are thofe expreffed by the words, Whitenefs, Hardnefs, thinking. 
Sweetnefs, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army,^ Drunkennefs, and 
others. It is in the fird place then to be enquired, how he comes by them ? I 
know it is a received dodrine, that men have native ideas, and original cliaraders, 
damped upon their minds, in their very fird being. This opinion I have, at 
large, examined already 3 and, I fuppofe, what I have faid, in the foregoing 
‘book, will be much more eafily admitted, when I have diewn, whence the un- 
derdanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they 
may come into the mind 5 for which I fliall appeal to every one’s own obferva- 
tion and experience. 

§ 2. Le t us then fuppofe the mind to be, as we fay, white paper, void of All ideas 
all charaders, without any ideas ; how comes it to be furnifhed ? whence 
conies it by that vad dore, which the bufy and boundlefs fancy of man has refleaion.*^^ 
painted on it, with an almod endlefs variety ? whence has it all the materials of 
reafon and knowledge ? To this I anfwer, in one word, from experience ; in 
that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itfelf. 

Oar obfervation employed, either about external, fenfible objeds, or about the 
internal operations of our minds, perceived, and refieded on, by ourfelves, is 
that v/hich fupplies our underdandings witli all the materials of thinking, Thefe 
Uvo are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 

naturally have, do fpring. 
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Book II. § 3. First, Our fenfes, converfaiit about particular fenfible objeds, do con- 
vey into the mind feveral diilincfc perceptions of things, -according to thofe vari- 
The objeas ^avs, wlierein thofe objeds do affed them : and thus we come by thofe 
^ fource of ideas we have of Yellow,, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and 
all thofe, which we call fenfible qualities; which, when I fay the fenfes convey 
into the mind,, I mean, they, from external objeds, convey into the mind what 
produces there thofe perceptions. This great fource of moil; of the ideas we 
have, depending wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the under- 
handing, I call Sensation. 

The opera- § 4 . SECONDLY, The Other fountain, from which experience furnifheth the 
tionsofour underftanding with ideas, is the perception of tlie operations of our own mind 
mheffoura within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got ; which operations, when 
of them. the foul comes to refied on, and confider, do furnifli the underftanding with 
another fet of ide-as, which could not be had from things without ; and fuch 
are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, Willing, 
and all the different adings of our own minds ; which we being confcious of’ 
and obferving in ourfelves, do, from thefe, receive into our underftandings as 
didind ideas, as we do from bodies afieding our fenfes. This fource of ideas 
every man has wholly in himfelf ; and tlio’ it be not fenfe, as having nothing to 
do with external objeds, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
called internal fenfe. But, as I call the other, Senlation, fo I call this, Re- 
election; the ideas it affords being fuch only as the mind gets, by refleding 
on its own operations within itfelf. By refiedion then, in the following part 
of this difcourfe, I would be underdood to mean, that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations, and the manner of them ; by reafon whereof there 
come to be ideas of thefe operations in the imderifanding. Thefe two, I fay, 
viz. external, material things, as tlie objeds of fenfation; and the operations of 
our own minds within, as the objeds of refledion;, are, tome, the only originals, 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. The term, Operations, here, 

I ufe in a large fenfe, as comprehending not barely the adions of the mind, 
about its ideas,, but fome fort of pafiions, arifing fometimes from them ; fuch as 
is the fatisfadion, or uneafinefs, arifing from any thought. 

All our ideas § 5* The underftanding feems to me not to have the lead glimmering of 
are of the .any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of thefe two. External objeds 
furnilla the mind with the ideas of fenfible qualities, which are all thofe different 
perceptions they produce in usi and the mind furnifhes the underdanding with 
ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full furvey of them, and their feveral modes, 
combinations, and relations, we fhall find to contain all our whole dock of ideas j 
and that we have nothing in our minds, wliich did not come in, one of thefe 
two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts,, and thoiowly fearch into 
his underdanding ; and then let him tell me, “ whether all the original ideas 
“ he has there,, are any other than of the objeds of his fenfes, or of the opera- 
tions of his mind, confidered as objedts of his retledion?” and how great a*' 
mafs of knowledge foever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking 
a drid view, fee that he has not any Idea in his mind, but what one of thefe 
two have imprinted; tho*, perhaps, with infinite variety, compounded and en- 
larged by the underdanding; as we fhall fee hereafter. 

§ 6 . He, that attentively confiders the date of a child, at his fird coming into 
the world, will have little reafon to think him dored with plenty of ideas,"^ that 
are to be the matter of his future knowledge ; ’Tis by degrees he comes to be 
furnifhed with them. And, tho” die ideas of obvious and familiar qualities im- 
print themfelves, before the memory begias to keep a regider of time and or- 
der; yet, tis often fo late, before fome unufual qualities come in the way, that 
there are few men, that cannot recoiled the beginning of their acquaintance with 
them : and, if it were worth while, no doubt, a child might be fo ordered, as 
to have but a veiy few even of the ordinary ideas, till he were giwn up to a 
man. But all, that are born into the world, being fiirrounded with bodies, that 
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perpetually and diverfly afFea: them; variety of ideas, whether care he taken Chap. I. 
about it or no, are imprinted on the minds of cliildren. Light and colours are 
bufy at hand, everywhere, when the eye is but open ; founds, and fome tangible 
qualities, fail not to follicite their proper fenfes, and force an entrance to the 
mind ; but yet, I think, it will be granted eafily, that, if a child were kept in 
a place, where he never faw any other but black and white, till he were a man, 
he ’would have no more ideas of fcarlet or green, than he, that from his child- 
hood never tailed an oyfter, or a pine-apple, has of thofe particular reliOies. 

§ y. Men then come to be funiilhed with fewer or more limple ideas, from Men are dif- 
without, according as the objects they converfe with,, afford greater or lefs va- 
riety ; and from the operations of their minds within, according as they more J]!efe ^ ^^00^- 
or lefs reflect on them. For tho’ he, that contemplates the operations of liis ding to the 
mind ; cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them ; yet, unlefs he turn his ob- 

thoughts that way, and confiders them attentively, he will no more have clear 
and diftind ideas of all the operations of his mind, and all that may be obfei-ved with. ^ 
therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of any landfcape, or of the 
parts and m.otions of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with at- 
tention heed all the parts of it. The pidure, or clock j may be fo placed, tliat 
they may come in his way every day ; but yet he will have but a confufed idea 
of all the parts, they are made up of, Till he applies himfelf v/ith attention to 
confider them each in particular. 

§ 8. And hence we fee the reafon, why it is pretty late, before mofl chil- Ideas of re- 
dren get ideas of the operations of their own minds ; and fome have not any 
veiy clear, or perfed ideas of the greatefl part of them, all their lives : becaufe, need atten-^" 
tho’ they pafs there continually, yet, like floating vifions, they make not deep tion. 
impreffions enough, to leave in the mind, clear, diflind, lafling ideas, till the 
nnderftanding turns inwards upon itfelf, refleds on its own operations, and 
makes them the objed of its own contemplation. Children, when they come 
firft into it, are furrounded with a world of new things, which, by a conflant 
follicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conflantly to them, forward to take 
notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing objeds. 

Thus, the firft years are ufually employed and diverted in looking abroad. Men’s 
bufinefs in them is to acquaint themfelves with what is to be found without ; 
and fo, growing up in a conftant attention to outward fenfations, feldom make 
any conftderable refledion on what pafles witliiii them, till they come to be of 
riper years ; and feme fcarce ever at all. 

§ 9. To afk at what time a man has firft any ideas, is to afk when he be- The foul be- 
gins to perceive ; having ideas, and perception, being the fame thing. I know 
it is an opinion, that the foul always thinks, and that it has the adual percep- begins to 
tion of ideas in itfelf, conflantly, as long as it exifts ; and that adual thinking perceive, 
is as infeparable from the foul, as adual extenfion is from the body : which, if 
true, to inquire after the beginning of a man’s ideas, is the fame as to enquire 
, after the beginning of his foul. For by this account, foul, and its ideas, as 
body and its extenfion, will begin to exift, both at the fame time. 

§ 10. But whether the foul be fuppofed to exift antecedent to, or coeval The foul 
with, or feme time after, the firft rudiments or organization, or the beginnings 
of life in the body ; I leave to be difputed by thofe, who have better thought JhlsTvits° 
of that matter, I confefs myfelf to have one of thofe dull fouls, that doth proofs, 
not perceive itfelf always to contemplate ideas ; nor can conceive it any more 
neceffary for the foul always to think, than for the body always to move : the 
perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the foul, what motion is to the body ; 
not its eflence, but one of its operations. And therefore, tho’ thinking be fup- 
pofed ever fo much the proper adion of the foul, yet it is not neceftary to 
iiippofe that it ftiould be always thinking, always in adion : That, perhaps, is 
the privilege of the infinite author, and preferver of things, who never flumbers, 
nor fleeps ; but is not competent to any finite being, at leaft not to the foul of 
man. We know certainly by experience, that we fometimes think, and thence 
draw tHs infallible confeqiience, that there is fomething in us, that has a power 
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Book II. to think: but whether that fubftance perpetually thinks or no, w'e can be no 
farther affured, than experience informs us. For to lay, that adlual thinking is 
eflential to the foul, and infeparable from it, is to beg what is in queftion, and 
not to prove it by reafon 5 which is neceffary to be done, if it be not a feif~evi-» 
dent propofidon. But whether this, that the foul always thinks/' be a felf- 
evident propoiition, that every body affents to at firft hearing, I appeal to man- 
kind. It is doubted, whether I thought all laft night, or no 5 the qiiefdon being 
about a matter of fad, it is begging it, to bring as a proof for it, an hypotlie- 
lis, wliich is the very thing in dilute ; by which way one may prove any thing : 
and it is but fuppofmg that all watches, whilft the balance beats, think ; and 
it is fufficiently proved, and paft doubt, that my watch tliought all laft night. 
But he^ tliat would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hypothelis on matter 
of fad, and make it out by fenfible experience, and not prefume on matter of 
fad, becaufe of his hypothecs 5 that is, becaufe he fuppofes it to be fo : which 
way of proving amounts to this, that I miift neceffarily think all laft night, be- 
caufe another fuppofes I always think, tho' I rnyfeif cannot perceive that I 
always do fo. 

But men, in love with their opinions, may not only iuppofe what is in que- 
ftion, but alledge wrong matter of £xd. How elfe could any one make it an 
inference of mine, that a thing is not, becaufe we are not fenfible of it in our 
lleep ? I do not fay, there is no foul in a man, becaufe he is not fenfible of it 
in bis ileep : but I do fey, he cannot think at any time, waking or fleeping, 
without being fenfible of it. Our being fenfible of it, is not neceftary to any 
thing, but to our thoughts j and to them it is, and to them it will always be 
neceftary, till we can think, without being confcious of it. 

It is not al- § 1 1 . 1 G R AN T that the foul, in a waking man, is never without thought, be- 
toTont condition of being awake : but whether fleeping, without dream- 

ing, be not an affedion of the whole man, mind as well as body, may be 
worth a waking man's confideration j it being hard to conceive, that any thing 
jthould think, and not be confcious of it. If the foul doth think, in a fleeping 
man, without being confcious. of it; I alk, whether, during fuch thinking, it 
has any pleafure or pain, or be capable of happinefs or mifery ? I arn fure, the 
man is not, no more than the bed or earth he lies on. For to be happy or mi- 
ferable, without being confcious of it, feems to me utterly inconfiftent and im- 
pofiible. Or if it be poffible that the foul can, whilft the body is fleeping, have 
its thinking, enjoyments, and concerns, its pleafure, or pain, apart, which the 
man is not confcious of, or partakes in ; it is certain that Socrates afleep, and 
Socrates awake, is not the fame perfon : but his foul, w^hen he fleeps, and So- 
crates the man, confifting of body and foul, when he is waking, are two perfons; 
Alice waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or concernment for that happinefs, 
or mifery of his fcul, which it enjoys alone by itfelf, whilft he fleeps, without 
perceiving any thing of it ; no more than he has for the happinefs or mifery of 
a man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For, if we take wholly away all . 
confdoufnefs of our adions and fenfetions, efpecially of pleafure and pain, and 
the concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place 
perfonal identity. 

if a fleeping § 12. " The foul, during found fleep, thinks," fey tbcfe men. Whilft it 
man thinks, thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thofe of delight, or trouble, as 
knowbg it, perceptions ; and it muft neceffarily be confcious of its own 

the fleeping perceptions. But it has all this apart ; the fleeping man, it is plain, is confcious 
and waking .of nothing of all this. Let us fuppofe then, the foul of Caftor, while he is 
SrfoS! keeping, retired from his body; which is no impoftible fuppofition for the men 
I have here to do with, who fo liberally allow life, without a thinking foul, to 
all other, animals : Thefe men cannot then judge it impoftible, or a contradic- 
tion, that the body fliouldlive without the foul ; nor that the foul fliould fub- 
flft and think, or have perception, even perception of happinefs or mifery, with- 
out the body. Let us then, as I fey, fuppofe the foul of Caftor feparated, 
during his fleep, from his body, to think apart. Let us fuppofe too, that k 
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dlufes for its fcene of thinking, the body of another marij v. g. Pollux, who is Chap. L 
fleeping without a foul ; for if Caftor’s foul can tlhnk, whilft Gaftor is alleep, 
what Caftor is never confcious of, it is no matter what place it chufes to think 
in. We have here then the bodies of two men, with only one foul between 
them, which w^e will fuppofe to fleep and wake by turns j and the foul Ifili 
thinking in the waking man, whereof the fleeping man is never confcious, has 
never the leaft perception. I alh then, whether Caftor and Pollux, thus with 
only one foul between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other 
is never confcious of, nor is concerned for, ai*e not two as diftindt perfons as 
Caftor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whether one of them 
might not be very happy, and the other very miferable ? Juft by the fame rea- 
fon tliey make the foul and the man two perfons, who make the foul think 
apart what the man is not confcious of. For I fuppofe, no body will make 
identity of perfons to conflft in the foul’s being united to the very fame nume- 
rical particles of matter 5 for, if that be neceflary to identity, it will be irnpof- 
fible, in that confrant flu?r, of the particles of dur bodies, that any man ihould 
be the fcme perlbn two days, or two moments, together. 

§ 13. Thus, mechinks, every drowfy nod fliakes their dodtrine, who teach, Impoffibletci 
that the foul is always thinking. Thofe at leaft, who do at any time fleep with- 
out dreaming, can never be convinced, that their thoughts are fometimes for 
four hours biify, without their knowing of it p and if they are taken in the very out dream- 

akf, waked in the middle of that fleeping; contemplation, can give no manner 
c y r v ^ ^ they think, 

of account of it. ^ 

§ 14. It will perhaps be faid, that '' the foul thinks even in the fbundeft That mm 
“ ileep, but the memoiy retains it not. ’’ That the foul in a fleeping man 
flrould be this moment buly a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man, ^e^iibdne" 
not reriiembei'i nor be able to recolledt one jot of ali tliofc thoughts, is very it, in vaixi 
hard to be conceived, arid would need jfbme better proof than bare aflfeition, to urged, 
make it be believed. For who can, without any more ado, but being barely 
told fo, imagine, that the greateft part of men do, during all their lives, for 
fcveral hours every day, think of fomething, which, if they were afked, even 
in the middle of thefe thoughts, they could remember nothing at ali of Moft: 
men, I think, pafs a great part of their fleep without dreaming. I once knew 
a man that was bred a fchblar, and had no bad memory, who told me, he 
had never dreamed in his life, till he had that fever he was then newly reco^ 
vered of, which was about the live or fix and twentieth year of his age. I fup- 
pofe, the world affords more fuch inftances : at leaft every one’s acquaintance, 
will furnifli him with examples enough of fuch as pafs moft of their nights 
without dreaming. 

§ 15. To think often, and never to retain it, fo much as one moment, is a Ufloii this 
very, ufelefs fort of thinking : and the foul, in fuch a ftate of thinking, does hypothefis, 
%TTy little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glafs, which conftantly receives van- 
,el:y of images, or ideas, but retains none 5 they diiappear and vanifti, and there 
remain no footfteps of them 5 the looking-glafs is never the better for fuch to be moft 
ideas, nor the foul for fuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be faid, that in a wak- rational 
ing man the materials of the body are employed, and made ufe of, in think- 
ing j and that the memory of thoughts, is retained by the impreilions that 
“ are made on the brain,- and the traces there left, after fuch thinking ; but 
that ill the thinking of the foul, v/hich is not perceived in a fleeping man^ 
tiiere the foul thinks apart, and making no ufe of the organs of the body, 
leaves no impreftions on it, and confeqiiently, no memory of fuch thoughts. ” 

FJot to mention again the abfurdity of two diftind perfons, which follows from 
this ilippofition, i anfwer farther, that whatever ideas the mind can receive, 
and contemplate, without the help of the body, it is reafonable to conclude, it 
can retain, without the help of the body too ; or elfe. the foul, or any feparate 
ipirit, will have but little advantage by thinidng. If it has no memory of its 
o'wn thoughts 5 if it cannot lay them up for its ufe, and be able to recal them 
uDon occaiion : if it cannot refled upon what is paft, and make ufe of its for- 
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Book It mcr experiences, reafonings, and contemplations, to wliat purpofe does It tliliik ? 

They,^ who make the foul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a 
much more noble being, than thofe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it 
to be nothing, but the fubtileft parts of matter. Charadlers drawn on diift^ 
that the firfl breath of wind elFaces 5 or impreffions made on a heap of atoms,, 
or animal fpirits, are altogetlier as ufeful, and render the fubjed; as noble, as the 
thoughts of a foul, that perilh in thinking ; that, once out of fight, are gone 
for ever, and leave no- memory of themfelves, behind them. Nature never 
makes excellent things for mean, or no ufes: and it is hardly to be conceived,, 
that our infinitely wife Creator, ihould make fo admirable a faculty, as the 
power of thinking, that faculty, which comes nearefi: the excellency of his own 
incomprelienfible being, to be fo idly and ufelefly employed, at leaf a fourth 
part of its time here, as to think conftantly, without remembering any of thofe 
thoughts, without doing any good to itfelf, or others, or being any way ufeful 
to any other part of tlie creation. If we will examine it, we fhall not find, 

I fuppofe, the motion of dull and fenfelels matter, any where in the unlverfe, 
made fo little ufe of, and fo wholly thrown away. 

On tins liy- § 16. It Is true, we have fometimes inftances of perception, whilfi: we are 
potheiiSjUhe ^fleep, and retain the memory of thofe thoughts : but how extravagant and in- 
have Ideas coherent for the mofi; part they are 5 how little conformable to the perfedion 
not derived and Order of a rational being,, thofe, who, are acquainted with dreams, need not 
from fenfa- told^ This I would willingly be fatisfied in, whether the foul, when it 
Sion S and as it were feparate from the body, ads lefs rationally, 

which Acre than when conjointly with it, or no? If its feparate thoughts be lefs rational, 
is no appear- then thefe men mull fay, tliat the foul owes the perfedion of rational thinking 
to the body : if it does not, it is a wonder, that our dreams fhould be, for the 
mod part, fo frivolous and irrational 5 and that the foul lliould retain none of 
its more rational foliloquies and rneditations. 

If I think, § 17* Those, who fo confidently tell us, that the foul always adually thinks, 
when Iknow I would they would alfo tell us, what thofe ideas are, that are in the foul of a 
bod° elfe° child, before, or juft at the union with the body, before it hath received any 
cL^kaowit. % ftnfation ? The dreams of fteeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
waldng man’‘s ideas, tho' for the moft part oddly put together. It is ftrange, 
if the foul has ideas of its own, that it derived not from fenfation or refledion, 
(as it muft have, if it thought, before it received any imprefiion from the body) 
that it fhould never, in its private thinking (fo private, that the man himfelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, 
and then make the man glad with new difcoveries. Who can find it reafbn- 
able, that the foul Ihould, in its retirement, during fleep, have fo many hours 
thoughts, and yet never light on any of thofe ideas, it borrowed not from fen- 
iation or refledion j or at leaft prefei*ve the memory of none but fuch, which 
being occaiioned from the body, muft needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? It is 
ftrange tlie foul lliould never once, in a man's whole life, recal over any of its* 
pure native thoughts, and thofe ideas it had, before it borrowed any thing from 
the body : never bring into the waking man's view any other ideas, but what 
have a tang of the calk, and manifeftly derive their original from that union. 
If it always thinks, and fo had ideas, before it was united, or before it received 
any from the body, it is not to be fuppofed, but that during fleep it recolleds 
its native ideas ; and, during that retirement, from communicating witli the 
body, whilft it thinks by itfelf, the ideas it isbufied about Ihould be, fometimes 
at leaft, thofe more natural and congenial ones, which it had in itfelf, unde- 
rived from the body, or its own operations about them 5 which, fince the wak- 
ipg man never remembers, we muft from tliis hypothefis conclude, either that 
the foul remembers fomething that the man does not j or elfe that memory' 
belongs only to fuch ideas, as are derived from the body, or the mind's opera- 
tions about them. 

How knows § 1 8 . 1 'woux.D be glad alTo,. to learn from thefe men, who fo confidently 
4n/ oiiw t .pronounce,, that die human foul,, or,, which is all one, that a man always thinks, 
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Ilow they come to know it ? nay, how they come to know that they themfelves Ghap. I. 

think, when they themfelves do not perceive it ? This, I am afraid, is to be 

fure, without proofs 5 and to know, without perceiving: It isy I hifped:, a 

confufed notion, taken up to ferve an hypothefisj and none of thofe clear truths, For, if it be 

that either their own evidence forces us to admit,- or common experience makes a felf- 

it impudence to deny. For the moft that can be faid of it, is,- that it is poffible 

the foul may always tliink, but not always retain it in memory : and, I fay, it Leds proof. 

is as poffible that the foul may not always think 5 and much more probable, that 

it ffiould fometimes not think, than that it fliouM often think, and that a long 

while together, and not be confcious to itfelf the next moment after, that it had 

thought. 

§ 19. To fuppofe the foul to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, 
has been faid, to make two perfons in one man: and, if one confiders weil^JSJ 
thefe men’s way of fpeaking, one ffiould be led into a ffifpicion that they do fo, thinking. 
For they who tell us, that the foul always thinks, do never, that I remember, and yet not 
fay, that a man always thinks. Can the foul think, and not the man? or a ® 

man think, and not be confcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ftifpeded of ment, very 
jargon in others. If they fay, the man thinks always, but is not always con- improbable, 
fcious of it 5 they may as well fay, his body is extended without having parts. 

For it is altogether as intelligible to fay, that a body is extended without 
parts, as that any thing thinks without being confcious of it, or perceiving that 
it does fo. They, who talk thus, may, with as much reafon, if it be neceiiary 
to their hypothefis, fay, that a man is always hungry, but that he does not 
always feel it: whereas, hunger confifts in that very fenfttion, as thinking con- 
fifts in being confcious that one thinks. If they fay, that a man is always con- 
fcious to himfelf of thinking 5 I ask, how they know it? Confcioufnefs is the 
perception of what paffes in a man’s own mind. Can another man perceive 
that I am confcious of any thing, when I perceive it not myfelf? No man’s 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake a. man out of a found 
lleep, and ask him, what he was that moment thinking on? If he himfelf be 
confcious of nothing he then thought on; he muft be a notable diviner of 
thoughts, that can afiiire him that he v/as thinking : may he not with more 
reafon affure him he was not alleep ? Tliis is fomething beyond philofophy ; and 
it cannot be iefs than revelation, that difcovers to another, thoughts in ray mind, 
when I can find none there myfelf: and they muft needs have a penetrating 
fight, who can certainly fee that I think, when I cannot perceive it myfelf, and 
when I declare that I do not ; and yet can fee that dogs, or elephants, do not 
think, when they give all the deiiionftration of it imaginable, except only telling 
us that they do fo. This, fome may fiifped to be a ftep beyond the Rofecni- 
cians ; it feeming eafier to make one’s felf invifible to others, than to make ano- 
ther’s thoughts vifible to me, which are not vifible to himfelf. But, it is but 
defining the foul to be “a fubftance that always thinks,” and the bufineis is 
done. If fuch definition be of any authority, I know not what it can ferve 
for, but to make many men fufpedf , that they have no fouls at all, fince they 
find a good part of their lives pafs away without thinldng. For no definitions, 
that I know, no fuppofitions of any fea, are of force enough to deftroy con- 
ftant experience; and, perhaps, it is the affedation of knowing beyond what 
we perceive, that makes fo much ufelefs difpute and noife in the vvorld. 

S 20. I SEE no reafon, therefore, to believe, that the foul tiiinks, before the Noideas, but 
fenfes have furniffied it with ideas to think on ; ^d as thofe are^ increafed and 
retained, fo it comes, by exercife, to improve its faculty of thinking, in the fleig-jon, evi- 
feveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thofe ideas, and re- dent, if we 
flefting on its own operations; it increafes its ftock, as well as facility, m 
membering, imagining, reafoning, and other modes of thinking. _ 

S 21. He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by obferyation and expe- 
rience, and not make his own hypothefis the rule of nature, will find few figns 
of a foul, accuftomed to much thinking, in a new-bom child, and much fewer 
of any reafoning at all. And, yet, it is hard to imagine, that the ration^ foul 
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Book II. fhould think fo much, and not reafon at all. And he, that will confider, that 
infants, newly come into the world, fpend the greateft part of their time in 
ileep, and are feldom awake, but when either hunger calls for the teat, or fome 
pain, (the mofl importunate of all fenfations) or fome other violent impreiiion 
upon the body, forces the mind to perceive, and attend to it: he, I lay, who 
confiders this, will, perhaps, find reafon to imagine, that a fcetiis, in the 
mother’s womb, differs not much from the ffate of a vegetable ; but paffes the 
greateft part of its time without perception, or thought, doing very little but 
lleep, in a place where it needs not feek for food, and is furrouiided with 
liquor, always equally foft, and near of the fame temper; ^’vdiere the eyes have 
no light, and the ears, fo fhut up, are not very fufceptible of founds ; and where 
there is little or no variety, or change of objeds, to move the fenfes. 

§ 22. Follow a child from its birth, and obferve the alterations that time 
makes, and you fhall find, as the mind, by the fenfes, comes more and more 
to be furnilhed wdtli ideas, it comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, 
the more it has matter to think on. After fome time, it begins to know the 
objeds, which, being mofl familiar with it, have made lading impreihons. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the perfons it daily converfes v/ith, and 
diftinguilli them from flrangers; which are inflances and effeds of its coming 
to retain and diftingulfh the ideas the fenfes convey to it. And fo we may ob- 
ferve how the mind, by degrees, improves in thefe, and advances to the exercife 
of thofe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abilrading its ideas, and 
of reafoning about them, and refleding upon all thefe; of which I fliall have 
occaiion to fpeak more hereafter. 

§ 23. If it fliall be demanded then, when a man begins to have any ideas ? 
I think the true anfwer is, when he firfl has any fenfation. .For fince there 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the fenfes have conveyed any in, 
1 conceive, that ideas in the underflanding are coeval with fenfation ; which is 
fucli an imprefiion, or motion, made in fome part of the body, as produces 
fome perception in the underflanding. It is about thefe impreffions, made on 
our fenfes by outward objects, that the mind feems firfl to employ itfelf in 
fuch operations as we call perception, remembering, confideration, reafon- 
ing, &:c. 

I'he original § ^4* In time the mind comes to refledt on its own operations, about the 
of all our ideas got by fenfation, and thereby flores itfelf with a new fet of ideas, which 
knowledge, j ^all ideas of refledion. Thefe are the imprefiions that are made on our fenfes, 
by outward objeds, that are extrinfecal to the mind ; and its own operations, 
proceeding from powers intrinfical and proper to itfelf, which, when refleded 
on by itfelf, become alfo objeds of its contemplation, are, as I have faid, the 
original of all knowledge. Thus the firfl capacity of human intelled, is, that 
the mind is fitted to receive the impreffions made on it ; either thro’ the fenfes 
by outward objeds ; or by its own operations, when it refleds on them. This 
is the firfl flep a man makes towards the difcovery of any thing, and the ground- 
work, whereon to build all tKofe notions, which ever he fliali have naturally in 
this world. All thofe fublime thoughts, which tower above the clouds, and 
reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife and footing here ; in all that great 
extent, wherein the mind wanders, in thofe remote fpeculations, it niay feem to 
be elevated with, it flirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas, which fenfe, or re- 
fiedion, have offered for its contemplation. 

Intherecep- § 25. In this part the underflanding is merely paffive; and whether or no it 
beginnings, and, as it were, materials of knowledge, is not in 
SiJderftancl- power. For the ob]eds of our fenfes do, many of them, obtrude 

ing is for the their particular ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no : and the opera- 
moftpart tioias of our minds will not let us be, without, at leafl, fome obfcure notions 
of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 
Thefe fimple ideas, when offered to the mind, the underflanding can no more 
refufe to nave, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and 
make new ones itfelf, than a mirror can refufe, alter, or obliterate tlie images. 
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or ideas, which the ohjeds fet before it do therein produce; As the bodies, that Chap. L 
furround us, do diverfly affedt our organs, the mind is forced to receive, the ini- 
preffions, and cannot avoid the perception of thofe ideas that are annexed to 
them. 


CHAP: II. 

Of Ample ideas. 

§ I. better to underdand the nature, manner, and extent of ourCHAPjL 

knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obferved, concerning the ideas 
we have ; and that is, that fome of them are limple,. and fome complex. 

Tho' the qualities, that alFedt our fenles, are, in the things themfelves, fo pearancesf^* 
united and blended, that there is no feparation, no diftaiice between them 5 yet 
it is plain, the ideas, they produce in the mind, enter by the fenfes, fimple and 
unroixed. For, tho’ the fight and touch often take in, from the fame objedt, 
at the fame time, diiferent ideas ; as a man fees at once motion and colour ^ the 
hand feels foftnefs and warmth in the lame piece of wax: yet the fimple ideas, 
thus united in the fame fubjedl, are as perfedlly difiindt, as thofe that come in 
by different fenfes : the coldnefs and hardnefs, which a man feels in a piece of 
ice, being as diftindl ideas in the mind, as the fmell and whitenefs of a lilly 5 or 
as the tafte of fugar, and fmell of a rofe. And there is nothing can be plainer 
to a man, than the clear and difiindt perceptions he has of thofe fimple ideas 3 
which, being each in itfelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uni- 
form appearance, or conception in the mind, and is not diftinguiihable into 
different ideas. 

§ 2. These fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are fuggefiedThe mind • 
and furniflied to the mind, only by thofe two ways above-mentioned, viz. fen- 
iation and refledtion. When the underftanding is once fiored with thefe fimple 
ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almofi them, 
infinite variety 5 and fo can make at pleafure new complex ideas. But it is not 
in the power of the moft exalted wit, or enlarged underftanding, by any quick- 
nefs, or variety of thoughts, to invent, or frame, one new fimple idea in the 
mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned : nor can any force of the un- 
derftanding deftroy thofe that are there. The dominion of man, in this little 
world of his own underftanding, being much- what the fame as it is in the great 
world of vifible things ; wherein his power, however managed by art and fidll, 
reaches no farther than to compound and divide the materials that are made to 
his hand ; but can do nothing towards the making the leaft particle of new 
matter, or deftroying one atom of what is already in being. The fame inability 
will every one find in himfelf, who ftiall go about to fafhion in his underftand- 
ing any fimple idea, not received in by his fenfes from external objeds, or by 
refledtion from the operations of his own mind about them. I would have any 
one try to fancy any tafte which had never affedted his palate j or frame the 
idea of a fcent he had never fmelt : and when he can do this, I will alfo con- 
clude, that a blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true diftindf no- 
tions of founds. 

§ 3. This is the reafon why, tho* we cannot believe it impofiible to God to 
make a creature with other organs, and more ways to convey into the under- 
ftanding the notice of corporeal things, than thofe five, as they .are ufually 
counted, which he has given to man : yet, I think, it is not poffible for any one 
to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howfoever conftituted, whereby they 
can be taken notice of, befides founds, taftes, finells, vifible, and tangible qua- 
lities. And had mankind been made with but four fenfes, the qualities then, 
which are the objedls of the fifth fenfe, had been as far from our notice, ima- 
gination, and conception, as now any. belonging to a fixth, feventh, or eighth 
fenfe, can poffibly be : which, whether yet fome other creatures, in fome other 
parts of this vaft, and ftupendous univerfe, may not have, will be a great pre- 
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Book Il/omption to deny. He that v/ill not £et himfeif proudly at tlie top of all" 
things 5 but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, and the great ¥ariety” 
that is to be found in this little and inconfiderable part of it, wliidi lie Ms to 
do withj may be apt to tliink, that, in other manfions of it, there may be 
other and different intelligent beings, of whofe faculties lie has as little know-” 
led^^e, or apprehenfion, as a worm fhut up in one drawer of a cabinet liatli of 
the fenfes, or underftanding, of a man: luch variety and excellency being fiiitabie 
to the wifdoei and power of the maker. I have here followed the eommoa 
opinion of man’s having but five fenfesf tho’, perhaps, there may be juffly 
counted, more ^ but eitlier foppofitioii ferves equally to my prefent piirpofe« 


CHAP. III. 
Of ideas of one fenfe. 


Chap. 

III. 

Divifion of 
fimple ideas. 


§ I. ^T^HE better to conceive the ideas v/e receive from fenfition, it may 
^ not be amifs for us to confider them, in reference to the different 
ways, whereby they make their approaches to our minds, and make themfelves 
perceivable by ixs. 

First, Then, there are fome which come into onr minds by one fenfe 


only. 

Secondly, There are others that convey themfelves into the mind by more 
fenfes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from refledlion only. 

Fourthly, There are fome that make themfelves way, and are fuggeffed 
to the mind by all the ways of fenfation and refledfion. 

We fiiall confider them apart, under thefe feveral heads. 

Ideas of one First, There are fome ideas which, have admittance only thro" one fenfes 
loui?o?S" peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus light and colours, as white,, 

ing^foun?" yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or lhades, and mixtures, as 
of hearing, green, fearlet, purple, fea-green, and the reff: ; come in only by the eyes : all 
kind of noifes, founds, and tones, only by the ears: the feveral taftes, and 
fmells, by the nofe and palate. And if thefe organs,, or the nerves which are 
the conduits to convey them, from without, to their audience in the brain,, 
the mind’s prefence-room (as I may fo call it) are, any of them, £o difordered,. 
as not to perform their fundions, they have no poftern to be admitted by; 
no other way to bring themfelves into view, and be perceived by the under- 
feanding. 

The moff: eonfiderable of thofe belonging to the touch, are heat, and cold, 
and folidity : all the reft confifting almoft wholly in the fenfible configuration, 
as fmooth and rough ; or elfe more, or lefs, firm adhefion of the parts, as 
hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough, 
yew fimple | 2. I THINK, it will be needlefs to enumerate all the particular fimple 
ideas have jdeas, belonging to each fenfe. Nor, indeed, is it pofiible, if we would ; there 
names, peeing a great many more of them belonging to moft of the fenfes, than we 
have names for. The variety of fmells, which are as many almoft, if not 
more, than fpeeies of bodies in the world,, do moft of them want names. 
Sweet and ftinking commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, which, in 
effed, is little more than to call diem pleafing, or difpleafing ; tlio’ the fmell of 
a rofe and violet, both fweet,. are, certainly, very diftind ideas. Nor are the 
difeent taftes, that, by our palates,, we receive ideas of, much better provided 
with names. Sweet, fiittery lour, harfli,, and felt, are almoft all the epithets 
we have to denominate that numberlefs variety of relifties, which are to be 
found dt#id, not only in almoft every fort of creatures, but in the different 
parts of the fame plant, fruit, or animal. The fame may be faid of colours 
and founds. I {hall, therefore, in the account of fimple ideas I am here 
giving,, content myfelf to fet down only fuch^ as are moft material to our pre- 
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fent piirpofe, or are in tliemfelves iefs apt to be taken notice of, tboV they Chap. 
are very frequently the ingredients of our complex ideas, amongft which, I think, HI. 

I may well account folidity j which,, therefore, fhall treat, of in the next 
chapter, 

C H A P. IV. 

Of folidity. 


§, I. idea of folidity we receive by our touch; and it arifes from the C h a. f, 

reliftance which we find in body, to the entrance of any other IV. 

body into the place it poffeffes, till it has left it. There is no idea, which we 
receive more conftantly from fenfation, than folidity. Whether we move, or 
reft, in what pfture foever we are, we always feel fomething under us, that fup- fVoai^touch. 
ports us, and hinders our farther finking downwards and the bodies, which we 
daily handle, make us perceive, that whilft they remain between them, they 
do, by an infurmountable force, hinder the approach of the parte of our hands 
that prefs them. That, which thus hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call folidity. I will not difpute, whether 
this acceptation of the word fblid, be nearer to its original fignification, than 
that which mathematicians ufe it in ; it fuffices, that I think the common no- 
tion of folidity will allow, if not juftify, this ufe of it ; but, if any one think 
it better to call it impenetrability, he has my confent. Only I have thought the 
term folidity, the more proper to exprefs tliis idea, not only becaufe of its vulgar 
ufe in that fenfe ; but, alfo, becaufe it carries fomething more of pofitive in it 
than impenetrability, which is negative, and is, perhaps, more a confequence of 
folidity, than folidity itfelf. TMs, of all other, feems the idea moft intimately 
connected with, and efieiitial to body ; fo as no where elfe to be found, or ima- 
gined, but only in matter. And, tho’ our fenfes take no notice of it, but in 
mafies of matter, of a bulk fufficient to caufe a fenfation in us ; yet the mind, 
having once got this idea, from fuch grofiTer fenlible bodies, traces it farther ; 
and confiders it, as well as figure, in the minuteft particle of matter that can 
exift : and finds it infeparably inherent in body, wherever, or however mo- 
dified. 

§ 2. This is the idea belongs to body, whereby we conceive it to fill fpace. Solidity fils 
The idea of which filling of fpace is, that, where we imagine any fpace taken fpsce. 
up by a foiid fubftance, we conceive it fo to pofiTefs it, that it excludes all other 
folid fubftances; and will for ever hinder any two other bodies, that move 
towards one another in a ftraight line, from coming to touch one another, un- 
lefs it removes from between them, in a line not parallel to that which they 
move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we ordinarily handle, iiifficientiy 
furnifti us with. 

§ 3. This refiftance, whereby it keeps other bodies out of the fpace which Dlftina 
it poilefies, is fo great, that no force, how great foever, can furmount it. All fromipace. 
the bodies in the world preiTing a drop of water on all fides, will never be able 
to overcome the refiftance which it will make, as foft as it is, to their ap- 
proaching one another, till it be removed out of their way : whereby our idea of 
folidity is diftinguiftied both from pure fpace,, which is capable neither of re- 
fiftance nor motion ; and from the ordinary idea of hardnefs. For a man may 
conceive two bodies at a diftance, fo as they may approach one another, with- 
out touching, or difplacing, any folid thing, till their fuperficies come to meet ; 
whereby, I think, we have die clear idea of ipace without folidity. For (not 
to go fo far as annihilation of any particular body) I ask, whether a man can- 
not have the idea of the motion of one fingle body alone, without any other 
fucceeding immediately into its place ? I think, it is evident he can : die idea 
of motion in one body no more including the idea of motion in another, than 
the idea of a fquare figure in one body includes the idea of a fquare figure in 

another 
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Book lEartotlier. I do not alk, whether bodies do fo exift, that the motion of one 
body cannot really be without the motion of another. To determine this either 
way, is to beg the queftioii for, or againft, a vacuum. But my queftion is,, 
whether one cannot have the idea of one body moved, whilft others are at reft ?' 
And, I think, this no one will deny. If fo, then the place, it deferted, gives 
us the idea of pure ipace, without folidity,, whereinto another body may enter^ 
without either refiftance, or protrufion, of any thing. When the fucker in a 
pump is drawn, the fpace it filled in the tube is certainly the fame, whether 
any other body follows the motion of the fucker, or no : nor does it imply a 
contradiction, that, upon the motion of one body, another, that is only conti- 
guous to it, ftiould not follow it. The neceftity of fuch a motion is built only 
on the fuppofition that the world is full, but not on the diftinCt ideas of fpace 
and folidity which are as different as refiftance, and not refiftance- protraiion,, 
and not protrufion. And that men have ideas 'of fpace, without body, their 
very dilpiites about a vacuum plainly demoiiftrate^ as is fhewed in another 
place. 

From hard- § 4. SoiLiDiTV is, hereby, alfo, differenced from hardnefs, in that folidity 
confifts in repletion, and fo an utter exclufion of other bodies out of the fpace 
it poffefles but hardnefs, in a firm cohefion of the parts of patter, making up 
mafies of a fenfiblc bulk, fo that the whole does not eafily change its figure. 
And, indeed, hard and foft, are names that we give to things, only in relation 
to the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being generally called hard by us, 
which will put us to pain, fooner tllan change figure, by the preffure of any 
part of our bodies ; and that, on the contrary, foft, which changes the fttua- 
tion of its parts upon an eafy, and unpainful touch. 

B u T this difficulty of changing the fituation of the • fenlible parts amongft 
themfelves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more folidity to the hardeft 
body in the world, than to the fofteft ; nor is an adamant one jot more folid 
tlian water. For, tho’ the two fiat fides of two pieces of marble will more 
eafily approach each other, between which there is nothing but water, or air, 
than if there be a diamond between them: yet, it is not that the parts of the 
diamond are more folid than thofe of water, or refift more j but becaufe the 
parts of water being more eafily feparable from each other, they will, by a 
fide*motioii be more eafily removed, and give way to the approach of the 
two pieces of marble. But if they could be kept from making, place, by that 
fide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of thefe two pieces of 
marble, as much as the diamond ; and it would be as impoffible, by any force, 
to furmount their refiftance, as to furmount the refiftance of the parts of a dia- 
mond. The fofteft body in the world, will as invincibly refift the coming toge- 
ther of any two other bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeft that can be found, or imagined. He that fliall fill 
a yielding foft body well with air, or’ water, will quickly find its refiftance : 
and he that thinks that nothing but bodies that are hard, can keep his hands 
from approaching one another, may be pleafed to make a trial, with the air in- 
clofed in. a foot-ball. The experiment, I have been told, was made at Florence, 
with a hollow globe of gold filled with water, and exadly clofed, farther fhews 
the folidity of fo foft a body as water. For the golden globe, thus filled, being 
put into a prefs, which was driven by the extreme force of fkrews, the water 
made itfelf way thro’ the pores of that very clofe metal ; and finding no room 
for a nearer approach of its particles within, got to the outfide, where it rofe 
ffike a dew, and fo fell in drops, before the fides of the globe could be made to 
yield to the violent compreffion of the engine that fqueezed it. 

On folidity § 5- -By this idea of folidity, is the extenfion of body diftinguifhed from the 
pdr'^LfS” extenfion of body being nothing but the cohefion, or 

ance’ and ' eontinulty' of folid, feparable, moveable parts ; and the extenfion of ipace, the 
protrufion. continuity of unfolid, infeparable, and immoveable parts. Upon the folidity of 
body alfo depends their mutual dmpulfe, refiftance, and protrufion. Of pure 
fpace then, and folidity, there are feveral (amongft which^ I confefs myfcif one) 
' , who- 
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who perfuade themfelves they have clear and didinCt ideas : and that they can 
think on fpace, without any tiling in it, that reilfts,. or is protruded by, body. 

This is the idea of pure fpace, which, they think, they have as clear, as any 
idea they can have of the extenlion of body ; the idea of the diftance between 
the oppofite parts of a concave fuperficies, being equally as clear without, as 
with the idea of any folid parts between : and, qn the other fide, they perfuade 
themfelves, that they have, difllnct from that of pure Ipace, the idea of fomethiing 
that fills fpace, that can be protruded by the impulie of other bodies, or refift 
their motion. If there be others, that have not thefe two ideas diftindb, but 
confound them, and make but one of them ; I know not how men, who have 
the lame idea under different names, or different ideas under the fame name, 
can, in that cafe, talk with one another ; anymore than a man, who not being 
blind, or deaf, has difiiinct ideas of the colour of fcarlet, and the found of a 
trumpet, could difcourfe concerning fcarlet-colour with the blind man I men- 
tion in another place, who fancied that the idea of fcarlet was like the found of 
a trumpet. 

§ 6. If any one asks me, what this folidity is? I fend him to Ills fenfes to WhatiC iu 
inform him: let him put a flint, or a foot-ball, between his hands, and then 
endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a fufficknt 
explication of folidity, what it is, and wherein it confifls ; I promife to tell 
him what it is, and wherein it confilfs ; when he tells me what thinking is, or 
wherein it confifls ; or explains to me what extenlion, or motion, is, which, 
perhaps, feems much eafier. The limple ideas we have, are fiich as experience 
teaches them us ; but, if beyond that, we endeavour, by words, to make them 
clearer in the mind, we fliall fucceed no better, than if we went about to clear 
up the darknefs of a blind man's mind by talking ; and to difcourfe into him 
the ideas of light and colours. The reafon of this I fhall fhew in another place. 
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IV. 


CHAP. V. 

Of limple ideas of divers fenfes. 

^HE ideas we get by more than one fenfe, are of fpace, or extenfion. Chap V. 
_ figure, reft, and motion j for thefe make perceivable impreffions, both 
on the eyes and touch : and we can receive, and convey into our minds, the 
ideas of the extenlion, figure, motion, and reft of bodies, both by feeing and 
feeling. But having occalion to fpeak more at large of thefe in another place, 

I here only enumerate them. 

CHAP. VI. 


Of limple ideas of refledlion. 

§ I. mind, receiving the ideas, mentioned in the foregoing chap- 

ters, from without, when it turns its view inward upon itfelf, and 
obferves its own adtions, about thofe ideas it has, takes from thence other ideas, 
which are as capable to be the objedfs of its contemplation, as any of thofe it 
received from foreign things. ■ - 

§ 2. The two great, and principal, adtions of the mind, which are moft 
frequently confidered, and which are fb frequent, that eveiy one that pleafes 
may take notice of them in himfelf, are thefe two: Perception, or Thinking j 
anci Volition, or Willing. The power of thinking is called the Underftanding, 
and the power of volition is called the Will ; and thefe two powers, or abilities, 
in the mind, are denominated Faculties. Of fome of the modes of thefe fimple 
iileas of refledtion, fuch as are Remembrance, Difcerning, Reafoning, Judging, 
Knowledge, Faith, &c. I ftiall have occalion to fpeak hereafter. 

VoL. L N ■ ■ ■ CHAR 
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are the ope- 
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perception, 
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h.nve from 
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Pleafure and 


Ideas of fenfation and refledion, 

C H A P. VIL 

Of fimple ideas of both fenfation and refleclion, 

^ H E R E be other fimple ideas, which convey thenifelves into tlih 

mind, by all the ways of fenfation and refledtion, viz. Pleafure, or 
Delight, and its oppoiite. Pain, or Uiieafinefs, Power, Exigence, Unity. 

§ 2. Delight, or uneafinefs, one or other of them join, tliernfeives, to 
almoft all oiir ideas, both of fenfation and refledion : and there is fcarce any 
affedioii of our fenfes from without, any retired thought of our mind within, 
which is not able to produce in us pleafure, or pain. By pleafure and pain, I 
would be underftood to fignify whatfoever delights, or moleils us ^ whether it 
arifes from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. 
For whether we call it fatisfadion, delight, pleafure, liappinefs, &c. on tlie 
one fide 5 or uneafinefs, trouble, pain, torment, anguiili, mifery, fee. on the 
other ; they are ftill but different degrees of the lame thing, and belong to the 
ideas of pleafure and pain, delight or uneafinefs; which are the names I fhall 
mod; commonly ufe for thofe tv/o forts of ideas. 

§ 3. The infinitely wife author of our being, having given us the power over 
feveral parts of our bodies, to move or keep them at reft, as \ve think fit j and 
alio, by the motion of them, to move ourfelves and otlier contiguous bodies, 
in which confifi: all the adions of our body : having alfo, given a power to 
our minds, in feveral inffances, to chiife, among its ideas, wliicli it w.firtliink 
on, and to purfue the inquiry of this, or that fiibjed, with coiifideration and 
attention, to excite us to thefe adions of thinking, and motion, that we are 
capable of 3 has been pleafed to join to feveral thoughts, and feveral feniations, 
a perception of delight. If this were wholly feparated, from ail our outward 
fenfitions, and inward thoughts, we fhould have no reafon to prefer one 
thought, or adion, to another j negligence to attention j or motion to reft. And 
fo we fhould neither ftir our bodies, nor employ our minds, but let our thoughts 
(if I may fo call it) run a-drift, without any diredion, or defign 5 and fuffer the 
ideas of our minds, like unregarded fhadows, to make their appearances there, 
as it happened, without attending to them. In which ftate, man, however fur- 
niflied with the faculties of underftanding, and wfill, would be a very idle, iin»- 
adive creature, and pafs his time only in a lazy, lethargiek dream. It has, 
therefore, pleafed our wife Creator, to annex to feveral objeds, and to the 
ideas which we receive from them, as alfo, to .feveral of our thoughts, a con- 
comitant plea.fure, and that in feveral objeds, to feveral degrees ; that thofe fa- 
culties, which he had endowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and 
unemployed by us. 

§ 4. Pain has the fame efficacy and ufe, to fet us on work, that pleafure 
has, we being as ready to employ our faculties, to avoid that, as to purfue this ; 
only this is worth our confideration, that pain is often produced by the fame 
objeds and ideas, that produce pleafure in us. This, their near conjundion, 
wdaich makes us often feel pain, in the fenfations where we expeded pleafare, 
gives us new oecafion, of admiring the wifdom and goodnefs of our maker ; who, 
defigning the prefervation of our being, has annexed pain to the application of 
many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do, and as 
advices to withdraw from diem. But he, not defigning our prefei-vation, bare- 
ly, but . the prefervation of every part, and organ in its perfedion, hath, in, 
many cafes, annexed pain to thofe very ideas, which delight us. Thus heat., 
that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little greater increafe of it, proves 
110 ordinary torment 3 and the moft pleafant of all fenfible objeds, light itfelf, 
■if there be too much of it, if increafed beyond a due proportion to our eyes, 
caufcs a very painful fenfation. Which is wifely and favourably fb ordered by 
nature, that when any objed does, by the'vehemency of its operatio,n, diforder 
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tlie mftniments of fenfation, whofe ftructures cannot but be very nice and de- Chap. 
licate j we might, by the pain, be warned to withdra\7, before tlie organ be VII 
quite put out of order, and fo be unfitted for its proper fimftions for the future. 

The confideration of thofe objeffs that produce it, may well perfuade us, that 
this is the end or ufe of pain. For, tlio’ great light be"^ infufferabie to our eyes, 
yet the higheil; degree of darknefs, does not at all difeafe them ; becaufe that 
caufing no difordeiiy motion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its 
natural ftate. But yet, excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us, becauie it is 
equally dellTuftive to that temper, which is neceffary to the prefervation of life, 
and the exercife of the feveral functions of the body, und which confifts in a 
moderate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleafe, a motion of the infenfible parts 
of our bodies, coniined within, certain bounds. 

§ 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reafon, why God hath fcattered 
up and down, feveral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all the things that environ 
and affeft us, and blended them together, in almoft all that our thoughts and 
fenfes have to do with j that we, finding imperfedtion, difiatisfadlion, and want 
of compleat happinefs, in all the enjoyments, which the creatures can aflbrd 
us, might be led to feek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there is fuk 
nefs of joy, and at whofe right hand are pleafures for evermore. 

§ 6. Tho’ Avliat I have here faid, may not, perhaps, make the ideas of plea- Pleafure 
fure and pain clearer to us, than our own experience does, 'which is the only 
way, that v/e are capable of having them 3 yet the confideration of the reafon, 
why they are annexed to fo many other ideas, ferving to give us due fen'ti- 
ments, of the wifdom and goodnefs of the fovereign difpofer of all things, may 
not be iinfuitable, to the main end of thefe enquiries : the knowledge and ve- 
neration of him, being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the proper bull- 
nefs of all our underftaiidings. 

§ 7. Existence and unity, are tv/o other ideas, that are fuggefted to the Exlficncs 
uiiderflancling, by eveiy objedf without, and every idea witliin. ’\'Vheii ideas uruy., 
are in our minds, we confider them as being adtually tlicre, as well as we con- 
fider things to be adtually without us j which is, that they exift, or have exi- 
gence : and whatever we can confider as one thing, whether a real being, or 
idea, fuggefts to the underftanding the idea of unity. 

§ 8. .Po.wE R alfo, is another of thofe fimple ideas, which we receive from fen- Powc-k 
iation and refledtion. For, obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move 
feveral parts of our bodies, which were at reft 3 the eftedts alfo, that natural 
bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our fenfes, 
we both theft w'ays get the idea of power. 

. § 9. Besides theft, there is another idea, which, tho’ fuggefted by our Succeffioa. 

fenfes, yet is more conftantly oifered ns, by what pafles in our own minds 5 and 
that is, the idea of fucceiTion. For, if we look immediately into ourfelves, and 
refledt on. what is obftrvable there, w'e ftiall .find our ideas always, whilft we 
are awake, or have any thought, pafting in trainij one going, anti another com- 
ing, without intermiflion. 

§ 10. These, if they are not all, are at leaft, (as I think) the moft confi- Simple ideas^ 
derable of thofe fimple ideas, which the mind has, and out of which is made 
all its other knowledge 3 all which, it receives only, by the two forementioned knowledge, 
ways of fenlation and refledtion. 

Nor let any one think thefe, too narrow bounds for the capacious mind of 
man, to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the ftars, and cannot 
be confined by the limits of the world 5 that extends its thoughts o.ften, even 
beyond the utmoft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions into that incom- 
prehenfihle inane. I grant all this, but defire any one to afiign any fimple idea, 
which is not received from one of thofe inlets before-mentioned, or any com- 
plex idea, not made out of thofe fimple ones. Nor will it be fo ftrange, to 
think thele few fimple ideas fi.itBcient to employ the quickeft thought, or largeft 
capacity 3 and to furniili the materials of all that various knowledge, and more 
various fancies and opinions of all mankind, if we confider how many words 

may 
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Book II may be made, out of the various compofition of twenty four letters f or, 

o-oing one ftep farther, we will but refled on the variety of combinations may 
be made, with barely one of the above mentioned ideas, viz. number, wliofe 
dock is inexhaiiftible, and truly infinite : and what a large and immenfe field 
doth exteiifion alone, afford the mathematicians ? 


CHAR VIII. 

Some farther coiifiderations concerning our fmiple 

ideas. 

Chap § i. ONCERNING the fimple ideas of fenfation, it is to be- confidered, 
VIII " whatfoever is fo conflituted in nature, as to be able, by affeding 

Gur fenfes, to caufe any perception in the mind, doth thereby produce in. the 
Pofitivc ideas uiiderftanding, a fimple idea j which, whatever be the external caufe of it, 
tTcaulhr comes to be taken notice of, by our difeerning faculty, it is by the mind 

* * looked on, and confidered there, to be a real politive idea in the underflanding, 

as much as any other whatfoever, tho’ perhaps the caufe of it be but a priva- 
tion in the fubjedf. 

§ 2. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darknefs, white and black, 
motion and reft, are equally clear, and politive ideas in the mind ^ tho’ perhaps 
fome of the caufes, which produce them, are barely privations in tliofe fubjeds, 
from whence our fenfes derive tliofe ideas. Tliefe the uiiderftanding, in its 
view of them, confiders all, as diftiiidf , politive ideas, without taking notice of 
the caufes that produce them 5 which is an enquiry not belonging to the idea, 
as it is in the underftaiidiiig, but to the nature of the things, exifdiig without 
ns. Thefe are two very different things^ and carefully to be diftinguiflied j it 
being one thing to perceive and know the idea of white,, or black ; and quite 
another, to examine wliat kind of particles they muft be, and how ranged in 
the fuperficies, to make any objed appear white or black. 

§ 3> A PAINTER, or dyer, who never enquired into their caufes, hath the 
ideas of white and black, and other colours, as clearly, perfedly, and diftindly. 
in his underftaiiding, and perhaps more diftindly, than the piiilofopher, who 
hath bufied himfelf in conlidering their natures, and thinks he knows how far 
either of them is in its caufe pofitive, or privative ; and the idea of black, is 
no lefs pofitive in his mind, than that of white, however, the caufe of that 
colour in the external objed, may be only a privation. 

§ 4. If it were the defigh of my prefetit undertaking, to enquire into the 
natural caufes and manner of perception, I ftiould ofter this as a reafon, why 
a privative caufe might, in fome cafes at leaft, produce a pofitive idea ; viz. 
That all feiilatioii, being produced in us only by different degrees, and modes 
of motion in our animal Ijiirits, varioully agitated by external objeds, the abate- 
ment of any former motion, muft as neceffirily produce a new fenfation, as the 
variation or increafe of it > and fo introduce a new idea, which depends only 
on a different motion of the animal fpirits, in that organ. 

§ 5. But whether this be fo, or no, I will not here determine 5 but appeal 
to every one’s own experience, whether the lliadow of a man, tho’ it conlifts 
of nothing but the abfence of light (and the more the abfence of light is, tlie 
more difcernible is the lliadow) does not, when a man looks on it, caufe as 
dear and pofitive an idea in his mind, as a man himfelf, tho’ covered over with 
clear fun-llfine ? And the pidure of a lliadow is a pofitive thing. Indeed we 
have negative names, which ftand not ’diredtly for pofitive ideas, but for their 
abfence. Inch as Infipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which words denote pofitive ideas ; 
V. g. tafte, found, being, with a, lignification of their abfence. 

Pofitive ideas § d. And thus 0116 may truly be laid to fee darknefs. Far fuppofiiig a hole 
from pi-iya- perfedly dark, from whence no light is, refieded, it is certain one may fee the 
tive cauies. of it, 01* it may be painted 3 or whethei* the ink, I write with, makes 
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any other idea, is a qiieftion. The privative caufes I have here aihgiied, of po- C h a p, 
fitive ideas, are according to the common opinion 5 but in truth, it will be hard ITII, 
to determine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative caiiie, till it 
be determined, whether reft be any more a privation than motion. 

§ 7. To difcover the nature of our ideas the better, and to difcourfe of tliem ideas hi the 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguifti them as they are ideas,' or per- ‘’ihiid, quali- 
ceptions, in our minds, and, as they are modifications of matter in the bodies, 
that caufe fuch perceptions in us 3 that fo we may not think (as perhaps iifually 
is done) that they are exadly the images, and refemblances, of fometliing inhe- 
rent in the fubjedl 5 moft of thofe of feniation being in the mind, no more the 
iikeiiefs of fomething exifting without us, titan the names that ftand for them, 
are the iikenef^ of our ideas, which yet upon hearing,, they are apt to excite 
in us. 

§ 8. Whatsoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the immediate objed: 
of perception, thought, or underftanding, that I call idea 5 and the power to 
produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the fubjed, wherein that power 
is. Thus a fnow-bail, having the power to produce in us the ideas of white, 
cold, and round, the powers to produce thofe ideas in us, as they ai'e in the 
fnow-bail, I call qualities 5 and as they are fenlations, or perceptions, in our 
underftandings, I call them ideas : which ideas, if I Ipeak of fometimes, as in 
the things themfelves, I would be underftood, to mean thofe qualities in the 
objeds, which produce them in us. 

§ 9. OjgALiTiES, thus confidered in bodies, are, firft, fuch as are utterly Primary 
infeparabie from the body, in what eftate foever it be j fuch as, in all the alte- qualities., 
rations and changes it lliffers, all the force can be ufed upon it, it confbntly 
keeps ; and fuch as fenfe conft-antly finds, in every particle of matter, which 
has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds infeparabie from every par- ^ 
tide of matter, tho’ lefe than to make itfelf lingly be perceived by our fenfes, 

V. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has ftill foli- 
clity, extenfion, figure, and mobility j divide it again, and it retains ftill the 
fame qualities j and fo divide it on, till the parts become infenfible, they muft 
retain ftill, each of them, all thofe qualities. For divifion (which is all that a 
mill, or peftle, or any other body does upon another, in reducing it to infenfible 
parts) can never take away either folidity, extenfion, figure, or mobility from 
any body, but only makes two, or more, diftind feparate mafifes of matter, of 
that which v/as but one before ; all Which diftindl mafies, reckoned as fo many ' 
diftind bodies, after divifion, make a certain number. Thefe I call original, 
or primary qualities of body, which I think we may obferve to produce fimple 
ideas in us, viz. folidity, extenfion, figure, motion, or reft, and number. 

§ TO. Secondly, fuch qualities, which in truth are nothing in tlie objeds Secondary 
themfelves, but powers to produce various fenfetions in us, by their primary qualities, 
qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of their infenfible parts, 
as colours, founds, taftes, &c. thefe I call fecondary qualities. To thefe might 
be added a third fort, which are allowed to be barely powers, tho’ they are 
as much real qualities in the fubjedt, as thofe which I, to comply with the 
common way of fpeaking, call qualities, but, for diftindion, fecondary qualities. 

For the power in fire to produce a new colour, or confiftency in wax, or clay, by 
its primary qualities, is as much a quality in fire, as the power it has to pro- 
duce in me a new idea, or fenfation of warmth, or burning, which I felt not 
before, by the fame primary qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, and motion of its 
infenfible parts. 

§ II. The next thing to be confidered, is, how bodies produce ideas in us 5 How prima- 
and that is manifeftly by impulfe, the only way which we can conceive bodies W 
operate in. 

« § 12. If then external objeds be not united to our minds, when they pro- 
duce ideas in it, and yet we perceive thefe original qualities, in fiich of them as 
lingly fall under our fenfes 5 it is evident that feme motion muft be thence con- 
tinued, by our nerves, or animal Ipirits, by feme parts of our bodies, to the 
• VoL. I, O brains. 
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Book II brains, ©r the feat of feiifation, there to produce in oiir minds the particnlar 
ideas we have of them. And fince the extenfion, figure, number, and motioii 
of bodies of an obfervable bignefs, may be perceived at a diftance by the fight 5 
it is evident fome fingly imperceptible bodies, mufi: come from them to the 
eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion, which produces tliefe ideas, 
which we have of' them in us. 

How fecon- g 13. After the fame manner, that the ideas of thefe original qualities are 
clary. produced in us, we may conceive, that the ideas of fecondary qualities are alfo 
produced, viz. by the operation of infenfible particles on our fenfes. For it 
being manifeft, that there are bodies, and good ftore of bodies, each whereof 
are fo fmall, that we cannot, by any of our fenfes, difcover either their bulk, 
figure, or motion 5 as is evident in the particles of tlie air, and water, and other 
extremely fmaller than thofe, perhaps as much fmaller than the particles of air 
or water, as the particles of air or water are fmaller than peas, or haihftones : 
let us fuppofe at prefent, that the different motions and figures, bulk and 
number of fuch particles, affedting the feveral organs of our fenfes, produce in 
us thofe different fenfations, which we have from the colours, and fmells of 
bodies ; v. g. that a violet, by the impulfe of fuch infenfible particles of matter, 
of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different degrees, and modifications of their 
motions, caufes the ideas of the blue colour, and fweet fcent of that fiower to 
be produced in our minds 5 it being no more impofiible to conceive, that God 
fhould annex fuch ideas to fuch motions, with which they have no fimili- 
tilde, than that he fhould annex the idea of pain, to the motion of a piece of 
ffeel, dividing our fiefh, with which that idea hath no refemblance. 

§ 14. What I have faid, concerning colours and fmells, may be underftood 
alfo of taftes and founds, and other the like fenfible qualities ; which, whatever 
reality we, by miflake, attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the objeds 
themfelves, but powers to produce various fenfations in us, and depend on thofe 
primary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture, and motion of parts 5 as I have 
faid. 

Ideas of pri- § 1 5. From whence I think it as eafy to draw this obfervation, that the 

SeT^are te primary qualities of bodies, are relemblances of them, and their patterns 

femblances; really exid in the bodies themfelves 5 but the ideas, produced. in us by thefe 
of fecondary, fecondary qualities, have no refemblance of them at all. There is nothing like 
our ideas exifiing in the- bodies themfelves. They are in the bodies, we deno- 
minate from them, only a power to produce thofe fenfations in us : and what 
is fweet, blue, or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of 
the infenfible parts in the bodies themfelves, which we call fo. 

§ 16. Flame is denominated hot and light 3 fnow, white and cold 5 and 
manna, white and Iweet 3 from the ideas they produce in us : which qualities 
are commonly thought to be the fame in thofe bodies, that thofe ideas are in 
us, the one the peifed refemblance of the other, as they are in a mirror 3 and 
it would, by mofi; men, be judged very extravagant, if one fiiould fay otherwife. 
And yet, he that will confider that the fame fire, that at one diftance produces 
in us the fenfation of warmth, does at a nearer approach, produce in us the Sir 
different fenfation of pain, ought to bethink himfelf what reafon he has to %, 
that his idea of warmth, which was produced in him by the fire, is actually 
in the fire 3 and his idea of pain, which the fame fire produced in him the feme 
way, is not in the fire. Why is whitenefs and coldnefs in fnow, and pain not, 
when it produces the one and the other idea in us 5 and can do neither, but by 
the bulk, figure, number, and motion of its folid parts ? 

§ 17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the parts of fire, 
or fnow, are really in them, whether any one’s fenfes perceive them or no 3 
and therefore they may be called real qualities, becaufe tliey really exift in thofe 
bodies : but light, heat, whitenefs, or coldnefs, are no more really in tliem, 
than ficknefs or pain is in manna. Take away the fenfation of them 3 let not 
the eyes fee light, or colours, nor the ears hear founds 5 let the palate not tafte, 
nor the nofe fmell 3 and all colours/ taftes, odours and founds, as they arc 
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fucli particular ideas, vanifli and ceafe, and are reduced to their caufes, i. e. Ch aPo. 
bulk, figure, and motion of parts. VIII. 

§ i8. A PIECE of manna, of a fenfible bulk, is able to produce in us the 
idea of a round, or Iquare figure, and by being removed from one place to ano- 
ther, the idea of motion. This idea of motion reprefents it, as it really is in the 
manna moving: a circle, or fquare are the fame, whether in idea, or eidftence, 
in the mind, or in the manna j arid this both motion and figure are really in the 
manna, whether we take notice of them, or no : this every body is ready to 
agree to. Befides, manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion, of its 
parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficlcnefs, and fometimes of acute 
pains, or gripings, in us. That thefe ideas of ficknels and pain are not in the 
manna, but efiedts of its operations on us, and are no where, when we feel 
them not : this alfo every one readily agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be 
brought to think, that fweetnefs and whitenefs are not really in manna ^ which 
are but the efiedts of the operations of manna, by the motion, fizc, and figure, 
of its particles, on the eyes and palate ; as the pain and fickneis, caufed by 
manna, are confefiedly nothing, but the eifedfcs of its operation on the fiomach 
and guts, by the fize, motion, and figure, of its infenfible parts, (for by nothing 
elfe can a body operate, as has been proved :) as if it could not operate on the 
eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the mind particular difiindt ideas, 
v/hich in itfelf it has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the guts and 
ftomach, and thereby produce diftind ideas, v/hich, in itfelf, it has not. Thefe 
ideas, being all efieds of the operations of manna, on feverai parts of our bo- 
dies, by the fize, figure, number, and motion, of its parts 5 why thofe pro- 
duced by the eyes and palate, fiiould rather be thought to be really in the 
manna, than thofe produced, by tlie ftomach and guts ; or why tlie pain and 
ficknefs, ideas, that are the effeds of manna, fliould be thought to be no 
where, when they are not felt j and yet the fweetnefs and whitenefs, eifeds of 
the fame manna on other parts of the body, by ways equally as unknown, 
fliould be thought to exift in the manna, when they are not feen, nor tailed, 
would need fome reafon to explain. 

§ 19. Let us confider the red and white colours in porphyre: hinder light Ideas of pri« 
but fi*om ilrildng on it, and its colours vanifli, it no longer produces any fuch 
ideas in us j upon the return of light, it produces thefe appearances on us again, femblanc^* 
Can any one think any real alterations are made in the porphyre, by the pre- of fecon- 
fence, or abfence, of lights and that thofe ideas of whitenefs and rednefs, are - 

really in porphyre, in the light, when, it is plain, it has no colour in the dark? 

It has, indeed, fuch a configuration of particles, both night and day, as are apt, 
by the rays of light rebounding from fome parts of that hard flone, to produce 
ill us the idea of rednefs, and from others the idea of whitenefs ; but whitenefs, 
or rednefs, are not in it at any time, but fuch a texture, that hath the power to 
produce fuch a fenfation in us. 

§ 20. Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into a 
dirty one, and the fweet taile into an oily one. What real alteration can the 
beating of the peftle make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of it ? 

§ 21. Ideas being thus diftinguiflied and underflood, we maybe able to 
give an account, how the fame water, at the fame time, may produce the idea 
of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other ^ whereas, it is impofiible that 
the fiime water, if thofe ideas were really in it, fliould, at the fame time, be 
both hot and cold : for, if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to be no- 
‘ thing but a certain fort and degree of motion in the minute particles of our 
nerves, or animal fpirits, we may imderfland how it is poflible, that the fame 
water may, at the lame time, produce the fenfation of heat in one hand, and 
cold in the other ; which, yet, figure never does ; that never producing the idea 
of a fquare by one hand, which has produced the idea of a globe by another. 

But, if the fenfation of heat and cold be nothing, but the increafe, or diminu- 
tion, of the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, caufed by the corpufcles 
of any other body, it is eafy to be underflood, that, if that motion be greater 
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Book II. in one hand than in the other; if a body be applied to the two hands, which- 
has, ill its minute particles, a greater motion, than in thofe of one of the hands, 
and a lefs than in thofe of the other ; it will increafe the motion of the one hand,, 
and leffen it in the other, and fo caufe the diiferent fenfations of heat and cold 
that depend thereon. 

§22. Ihave, in what juft goes before, been enpged in pliyfical enquiries 
a little farther than, perhaps, I intended. But it being neceffiry, to make the 
nature of fenfation a little underftood, and to make the difference between the 
qualities in bodies, in the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be diftiiidly 
conceived, without which it were impolTibie to difcourfe intelligibly of them j 
I hope I fliall be pardoned this little excurfion into natural philofopliy, it being 
neceflary, in our prefent enquiry, to diftinguifli the primary, and real qualities 
of bodies, which are always in them, (viz. folidity, exteufion, figure, num- 
ber, and motion, or reft ; and are fometimes perceived by us, viz. when the 
bodies, they are in, are big enough fingly to be difcerned) from thofe fecondary 
and imputed qualities, which are but the powers of feveral combinations of 
thofe primary ones, when they operate, without being diftindly difcerned; 
whereby we alfo may come to Imow what ideas are, and what are not refem- 
blaiices of fbmediing really exifting in the bodies we denominate from them. 
Three forts § 23. The qualities then that are in bodies rightly confidered, are of three 
of qualities forts. 

M bodies. FiRST, The bulk, figure, number, fitiiation, and motion, or reft of their 
folid parts ; thofe are in them, whether we perceive them or no ; and when 
they are of that fize that we can difcover them, we have, by thefe, an idea of 
the thing as it is in itfelf, as is plain in artificial things. Thefe I call primary 
qualities. 

.Secondly, The power that is in any body, by reafon of its infenlible, pri- 
mary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our fenfes, and 
thereby produce in us the different ideas of feveral colours, founds, fmellS;, 
taftes, &c. Thefe are ufually called fenfible qualities. 

Thirdly, ’The power that is in any body, by reafon of the particular coii- 
ftitution of its primary qualities, to make fuch a change in the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our fenfes, 
differently from what it did before. Thus the fun has a power to make wax 
white, and fire to make lead fiuid. Thefe are ufually called powers. 

The firft of thefe, as has been find, I think, may be piroperly called real, 
original, or primary qualities, becaufe they are in the tilings themfelves, whether 
they are perceived, or no; and, upon their different modifications, it is, that,^ 
the fecondary qualities depend. 

Th e other two are only powers to ad differently upon other things, wdiicli 
powers reiult from the different modifications of thofe primary qualities. 

"riie firft are § 24. BuT, tho’ thefe two latter forts of qualities are powers barely, and 
refemblan- nothing but powers, relating to feveral other bodies, and reflilting from tbs 
fecond^ different modifications of tlie original qualities ; yet they are generally otherwiie 
thought re- thought of. For the fecond foit, vi:^. the powers,- to produce feveral ideas in 
fembiances, us, by our feiifes, ate looked upon as real qualitieB,, in the things, thus affecting 
ITe^thir?* ** called, arid efteemed, barely powers, v. g. the idea 

neither or light, which we receive by our eyes, or touch, from the fun, are 
nor are commonly thought real qualities,, exifting in the fun, and fomcthlng more than 
thought fo. jnej-e powers in it. But, when we confider the fun, in reference to w/ax, 
which it melts, or blanches, we look on the whitenefs and foftnefs produced In 
die wax, not as qualities in the fun, but effeds produced by powers in it : 
whereas, if rightly confidered, thefe qualities of light and ivanntli, ivhicli are 
perctptiotis in me, when I am warmed, or enlightened by the inn, are no 
otherwife in the fun, than the changes made in the wax, ivhen it is blanched, or 
meiteds '^are in the fun. They are all of them equally porvers in the fun, 
depending on its primary qualities, whereby it is able in the one cafe, fo to alter 
the bulk, figure, texture, or motion, of fbme of the infenfible parts of my 
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eyes, or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea of light, or heat 5 and, Ch ap. 
in the other, it is able fo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion, of the VII 1. 
infenfible parts of the wax, as to make them fit to produce in me the diftind 
ideas of white and fluid. 

§ 25. The reafon why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and 
the other only for bare powers, feems to be, becaufe the ideas we have of 
diftind colours, founds, &c, containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, 
or motion, we are not apt to tliink them the effeds of thefe primary qualities, 
which appear not to our fenfes, to operate in their produdionj and with which 
they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connexion. Hence it is 
that we are fo forward to imagine, that thofe ideas are the refemblances of 
fomething really exifting in the objeds themfelves : fince feniation difcovers 
nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts, in their prodiidion ; nor can rea- 
fon fliew how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, ftiould produce in the 
mind the ideas of blue, or yellow, &c. But, in the other cafe, in the opera- 
tions of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we plainly difcover, that 
the quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with any thing in the 
thing producing it j wherefore, v/e look on it as a bare elFed of power. For, 
tlio’ receiving the idea of heat, or light, from the fun, we are apt to think it is 
a perception and refemblance of fuch a quality in the fun ; yet, when we fee 
wax, or a fair face, receive change of coloiir.from the fun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the perception, or refemblance, of any thing in the fiin, becaiiie we 
find not thofe different colours in the fun itfelf. For, our fenfes being able to 
obferve a likenefs, or unlikenefs, of fenfible qualities in two different external 
objeds, v/e forwardly enough conclude the produdion of any fenfible quality in 
any fiabjed, to be an effed of bare power, and not the communication of any 
quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find no fuch fenfible quality 
in the thing that produced it. But our fenfes, not being able to difcover any 
unlikenefs between the idea produced in us, and the quality of the objed pro- 
ducing it 3 we are apt to imagine, that our ideas are refemblances of fomething 
in the objeds, and not the effeds of certain powers placed in the modification of 
their primary qualities 5 with which primary qualities the ideas produced in us 
have no refemblance. 

§ 26. To conclude, befides thofe before-mentioned primary qualities in Secondarjr 
bodies, viz. bulk, figure, extenfion, number, and motion, of their folid parts : . 

all the, reft whereby we take notice of bodies, and diftinguifh them one from ?mme- 
another, are nothing elfe but feveral powers in them depending on thofe primary diateJy per- 
quaiities • whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our ceivabk ; fe- 
*i;)odies, to produce feveral different ideas in us; or elfe by operating on other 
bodies, fo to change their primary qualities, as to render them capable of pro- ceivable. 
ducing ideas in us, different from what before they did. The former of thefe, 

I think, may be called fecondary qualities, immediately perceivable : the latter, 
iecondary qualities, mediately perceivable. 


C H A P. IX. 

Of perception. 

§ faculty of the mind, exercifed Chap, 

17 ^hout our ideas 5 fo it is the firft and fimpleft idea we have from re- jx. 
fledion, and is, by fome, called thinking in general. Tho’ thinking, in the 
propriety of the Englifli tongue, fignifies that fort of operation of tlie mind 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is adive ; where it, with fbme degree of 
voluntary attention, confiders any thing. For, in bare naked perception, the refledion. 
Diind is, for the moft part, only paffive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid 
p.;,.rceiving. 
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Book II. § 2. What perception is, every one will know better, by refleding on wbaC 
be does bimfelf, when he fees, hears,, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any difcourfe 
the Whoever refleds, on what palfes in his own mind, cannot mifs it : 

and, if he does not refled, all the words in the world cannot make him have 
impreffion. . any notion of it. 

§ 3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if they 
reach not the mind 3 whatever impreffions are made on the ontward parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within 3 there is no perception. Fire may burn 
our bodies, with no other effed than it does a billet, iinlefs the motion be con- 
tinued to the brain 5 and there the fenfe of heat, or idea of pain, be produced 
in the mind, wherein confifts adtual perception. 

§ 4. How often may a man obferve in bimfelf, that whilll: his mind is in- 
tently employed in the contemplation of fome objeds, and curioufly iiirveying 
fome ideas that are there 3 it takes no notice of impreffions of founding bodies, 
made upon the organ of hearing, with the fame alteration that nfes to be for 
the producing the idea of found ? A fufficient impulfe there may be on the or- 
gan 5 but, it not reaching the obfervation of the mind, there follows no percep- 
tion : and tho’ the motion, that ufes to produce the idea of found, be made in 
the ear, yet no found is heard. Want of fenfatioii, in this cafe, is not thro* 
any defed in the organ, or that the man's ears are lefs affeded than at other 
times when he does hear ; but that, which ufes to produce the idea, tlio’ con- 
veyed in by the iifual organ, not being taken notice of, in the underftanding, 
and fo imprinting no idea on the mind, there follows no fenfation. So that 
wherever there is fenfe, or perception, there fome idea is adually produced, and 
prefent in the underftanding. 

Children, § 5. THEREFORE I doubt not but children, by the exercife of their fenfes, 
tho’ they ^ about objeds that affed them in the womb, receive fome few ideas, before they 
the^womV” are born 3 as the unavoidable effeds, either of the bodies that environ them, or 
have none’ elfe of thofe wants, or difeafes, they fuffier : among which (if one may con- 
innate. iedure, concerning things not very capable of examination) I tliink the ideas of 
hunger and warmth are two 3 which, probably, are fome of the firfl that cliil- 
dren have, and which they fcarce ever part with again. 

§ 6. But tho’ it be reafonable to imagine, that children receive fome ideas, 
before they come into the world 3 yet thefe fimple ideas are .far from thofe innate 
principles, which fome contend for, and we above have rejeded. Thefe here 
mentioned being the effeds of fenfation, are only from fome afiedions of the 
body, which happen to them there, and fo depend on fomething exterior to the 
mind 3 no otherwife differing in their manner of produdion from other ideas, 
derived from fenfe, but only in the precedency of time: whereas thofe innate 
principles are fuppofed to be quite of another nature 3 not coming into the mind, 
by any accidental alterations in, or operations on the body; but, as it were, 
original charaders impreffed upon it, in the veiy firft moment of its being and 
conliitution. 

Which ideas § 7. As there are feme ideas, which we may reafbnably ffippofe may be in- 
is not troduced into the minds of children in the womb, fubfervient^ to the neceffities 
cvi cnt. YifQ and being there 3 .fo, after they are born, thofe ideas are the earliell 

imprinted, which happen to be the fenfible qualities which firft occur to them : 
amongfl which, light is not the leaft confiderable, nor of the weakeft efficacy. 
And how covetous the mind is to be furnifhed with all fuch ideas as have no pain 
accompanying them, may be a little gueffed, by what is obfervable in children 
new-born, who always turn their eyes to that part, from v/hence the light 
comes, lay them how you pleafe. But the ideas, that are moil; familiar at firi'h 
being various, according to the divers circumftances of children’s hrft entertain- 
ment in the world 3 the order wherein the feveral ideas come at Bril: into the 
• mind, ^ is very various and uncertain alfo 3 neither is it much material to 
know itr 

Id^ssoffen* § 8. We are farther to confider, concerning perception, that the ideas, we 
fotion often receive by fenfation, are often, in grown people, altered by the judgment, witii- 

out: 
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out our taking notice of it. When we fet before ouf eyes' a round globe, of any Chap. 
uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabafter, or jet ; it is certain that the idea, thereby IX. 
imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle varioufly fliadowed, with feveral de- 
grees of light and brightnefs coming to our eyes. But we having by ufe been 
accuflomed to perceive, what kind of appearance convex bodies are wont to menu^ ^ 
make in us, what alterations are made in the refledtions of light, by the dijfte- 
rence of the fenfible figures of bodies 3 the judgment prefently, by an habitual 
cuftom, alters the appearances into their caules : fo that from that, which truly 
is variety of fliadow or colour, colleding the figure, it makes it pafs for a mark 
of figure, and frames to itfelf the perception of a convex figure, and an uni- 
form colour 3 when the idea we receive from thence is only a plain varioufly 
coloured, as is evident in painting. To which purpofe I fliall here infert a 
problem of that very ingenious and ftudious promoter of real knowledge, the 
learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleafed to fend me in a letter, 
fome months fmce 3 and it is this : Suppofe a man born blind, and now adult, 
and taught by his touch to diftlngiiifli between a cube and a ijDhere of the iame 
metal, and nighly of the fame bigneis, fo as to tell when he felt one and the 
other, which is the cube, which the Iphere. Suppofe then the cube and Iphere 
placed on a table, and the blind man to be made to fee ; quaere, “ whether by his 
‘‘ fight, before he touched them, he could now diftinguifli and tell, which is the 
“ globe, which the cube ? To which the acute and judicious propoferanfwers; 

Not. For tho’ he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, and how a 
cube afledts his touch 3 yet he has not yet attained the experience, that, what 
afiedts his touch fo or fo, mufi; affedt his fight fo or fo : or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that prefled his hand unequally, fhall appear to his eye as it 
does in the cube. I agree with this thinldng gentleman, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, in his anfwer to this his problem 5 and am of opinion, that the 
blind man, at firfl: fight, would not be able, with certainty, to fay which was 
the globe, which the cube, whilfl; he only faw them 3 tho’ he could unerringly 
name them by his touch, and certainly diftinguifli them by the difference of 
their figures felt. This I have fet down, and leave with my reader, as an oc- 
cafion for him to confider, how much he may be beholden to experience, im- 
provement, and acquired notions, where he thinks he has not the leaft ufe of, 
or help from them : and the rather, becaufe this obferving gentleman farther 
adds, That having upon the occafion of my book, propofed this to divers very 
ingenious men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firft gave the anfwer to 
it, which' he thinks true, till, by hearing his reafons, they were convinced. 

§ 9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our ideas, but thofe received 
by fight : becaufe fight, the moft comprehenfive of all our fenfes, conveying to 
our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only to that fenfe 3 
and alfo the far different ideas of fpace, figure, and motion, the feveral varie- 
ties whereof change the appearances of its proper olyeft, viz. light and colours 3 
we bring ourfelves by ufe to judge of the one by the other. This, in many 
cafes, by a fettled habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, is 
performed fo conftantly and. fo quick, that we take that for the perception of 
our fenfation, which is an idea formed by our judgment ; fo that one, viz. that 
of fenfation, ferves only to excite the otlier, and is fcarce taken notice of itfelf : 
as a man, who reads or hears with attention and underftanding, takes little" 
notice of the characters, or founds, but of the ideas that are excited in him 
by them. , 

§ 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with fo little notice, if we 
confider how very quick the aCtions of the mind are performed : for, as itfelf 
is thought to take up no fpace, to have no extenfion 3 fo its aCtions feem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them feem to be crouded into an inftant. I fpeak 
this in comparifon to the aCtions of the body. Any one may eafily obferve this in 
own thoughts, who will take the pains to refleCt on them. How, as it were 
in an inftant, do our minds,- with one glance, fee all the parts of a demonftra- 
tion, which may very well be called a long one, if we confider the time it will 

require 
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Book II. require to put it into words, and ilep by ftep ibew it another. Secondly, we 
fliall not be fo much furprized, that this is done in us with fo little notice', if we 
confider how the facility, which we get of doing things, by a cuftom of doing, 
makes them often pafs in us without oor notice. Habits, efpecially fiicli. as are 
begun very early, come at laft to produce actions in us, vrliich often efcape oor 
obfervation. How frequently do v/e, in a day, cover our eyes with our eye- 
lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men that by ciifioni 
have got the ufe of a by-word, do almoft in every fentence pronounce founds, 
which, tho’ taken notice of by others, they tliemlelves neither hear, nor obferve. 
And therefore it is not fo ilrange, that our mind fliould often change the idea 
of its fenfation, into that of its judgment, and make one lerve only to excite 
the other, without our taking notice of it. 

§ 1 1. This faculty of perception teems to me to be that, wliicli puts the di- 
ftindion betwixt the animal Hngdom and the inferior parts of nature. For 
however vegetables have, many of them, feme degrees of motion, and, upon 
the different application of other bodies to them, do very britkiy alter their 
inferiour be- ^nd motion, and fo have obtained the name of feniitive plants, from a 

motion which has fome refemblance to that, which in animals follows upon 
fenfation : yet, I fuppofe it is all bare mechanifm ; and no otherwife produced, 
than the turning of a wild oat-beard, by the infinuation of the particles of moi - 
fture ; or the fliortening of a rope, by the affufion of water. All which is 
done without any fenfation in the fiibjed:, or the having or receiving any ideas. 

§ 12. Perception, I believe, is in Ibme degree in all forts of animals j 
tho' in fome, poflibly, the avenues, provided by nature for the reception of fen- 
fations, are fo few, and the perception, they are received with, fo obfeure and 
dull, that it comes extremely diort of the quicimefs, and variety of fenfations, 
which is in the other animals : but yet it is fiiflicient for, and wifely adapted to, 
the ftate and condition of that fort of animals, who are thus made. So that 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the maker, plainly appears, in all the parts of this 
ftupendoiis fabrick, and all the feveral degrees, and ranks of creatures in it. 

§ 13. We may, I think from the make of an oyfter, or cockle, reafon- 
ably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick fenfes, as a mao, or fe- 
veral other animals j nor if it had, would it, in that ftate and incapacity of tranf- 
ferring itfelf from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would light, and hearing, do to a creature that cannot move itfelf to, or from 
the objed's, wherein at a diftance it perceives good or evil ? And would not 
quicknefs of fenfation, be an inconvenience to an animal, that muft lie Hill, 
where chance has once placed it 5 and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it ? 

§ 14. Bu t yet I cannot but think, there is fome fmall dull perception, 
whereby they are difflnguilhed from perfed infenfibility. And that this may be 
fo, we have plain inftances, even in mankind itfelf. Take one, in whom de- 
crepid old age has blotted out the memory of his pa ft knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the ideas, his mind was formerly llored with 3 and has, by deftroy-- 
ing his fight, hearing, and fmell quite, and his taftc to a great degree. Hopped 
up almoft all the paSages for new ones , to enter : or, if there be fome of the 
inlets yet half open, the impreffions nJtade are fcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained. How far fuch an one (notwithftanding all that is boafted of innate 
principles) is in his knowledge and inteiledual faculties, above the condition of 
a cockle, or an oyfter, I leave to be confidered. And, if a man has palled, 
fixty years in fuch a ftate, as it is poffible he might, as well as three days 5 I 
.wonder what difference there would have been in any intellcdual per.fe6lions, 
between him and the loweft degree of animals. 

Perception, §15. PERCEPTION then, being the firft ftep and degree towards know- 
f " ''flf materials of it 3 the fewer fenfes any man, as 

caow e j,e. ^ny other creature, hatli 3 and the fewer and duller the imprelhons arc, 

that are made by them 3 and the duller the fticulties are, that arc einploycd 
about them 3 the more remote are they from that knowledge, which is to be 
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found in ibme mm. But tliis being in great variety of degrees (as may Be per- C h a p, 
eeived amorigft men) cannot certainly be difcovered in the feveral fj3ecies of IX„, 

animals, much lefs in their particular individuals. It fuffices me only to have 
remarked here, that perception is the firft operation of all our intellectual facul- 
ties, and the inlet of all knowledge into our minds. And I am apt too, to 
imagine that it is perception in the loweft degree of it, which puts the boun- 
daries between animals, and the inferiour ranks of creatures. But this I men- 
tion only as my conje&re, by the by ; it being indifferent to the matter in 
hand, which way the learned lhall determine of it. 

C H A P. X 

Of retention. 

§ I, next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a farther progrefs x 

towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, or the keeping J 

of thofe iimple ideas, which from feniation, or reflection, it hath received. This Contempla- 
is done two ways : firfl:, by keeping the idea, which is brought into it, for 
fome time actually in view , which is called contemplation. 

§ 2. The other way of retention, is the power to revive again in our minds Memory, 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have difappeared, or have been as it were 
laid afide out of fight : and thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yellow 
or fweet, the objedt being removed. This is memory, which is as it were, the 
flore-lioiife of our ideas. For the namow mind of man, not being capable of 
having many ideas under view, and confideration at once, it was neceffiry to 
have a repofitory to lay up thofe ideas, wliich at another time it might have ufe 
of. But our ideas being nothing but aCfcual perceptions in the mind, which 
ceafe to be any thing, when there is no perception of them, this laying up of 
our ideas in the repofitory of the memory, fignifies no more but this, that the 
mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, wliich it has once had, 
with this additional perception annexed to them, that it has had them before. And 
in this fenfe it is, that our ideas are faid to be in our memories, when indeed 
they are actually no wdiere ; but only there is an ability in the mind, when it 
will, to revive them again, and, as it were, paint them a-new on itfelf, tho' 
fome with more, fome with lefs difficulty 5 fome more lively, and others more 
obfeurely. And thus it is, by the affiftance of this faculty, that v/e are faid to 
have all thofe ideas in our underffandings, which, tho’ we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, and be the objeCts 
of our thoiiglits, without the help of thofe fenfible qualities, which firft im- 
printed them there. 

§ 3. Attention and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the Attention, 
memory : but thofe, which naturally at firfi: make the deepeft and moft lafting repetition, 
imprefiion, are thofe which are accompanied with pleafure or pain. The great 
bulinefs of the fenfes, being to make us take notice of what hurts, or advan- Ideas, 
tages, the. body, it is wifely ordered by nature (as has been ffiewn) that pain 
fhould accompany the reception of feveral ideas ; which, fupplying the place of 
confideration and reafoning in children, and aCting quicker than confideration in 
grown men, makes both the old and young avoid painful objeCis, with that 
liafce which is neceffary for their prefervation ; and in both, fettles in the me- 
mory a caution for the future. 

§ 4. Concerning the feveral degrees of laffing, wherewith ideas are im- Ideas fade m 
printed on the memory, we may obferve, that fome of them have been pro- thememor)'. 
diiced in the underflanding, by an objeCt affecting the fenfes once only, and no 
more than once 3 others, that have more than once offered themfelves to the 
fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of : the mind, either heedlefs, as in chil- 
dren, or otherwife employed as in men, intent only on one thing, not fettling 
the ftamp deep into itfelf. And in fome, where they are fet on with care and 
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Book II. repeated impreffions, eitlter thro’ tlie temper of the body, or feme other de- 
fault, the memoiy is very weak. In all. thefe cafes, ideas in tlie mind quickly 
fade,* and often vanifli quite out of the underhanding, leaving no more foot- 
heps or remaining charaaers of themfelves, than hiadows do, hying over fields 
of corn j and the mind is as void of them, as if they never had been there. 

§ 5. Thus many of thofe ideas, which were produced in the .minds of cliih 
dren, in the beginning of their fenfation, (.fome of which, perhaps, as of fome 
pleafures and pains, were before they were born, and others in their infancy) 
if in the future courfe of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite loft, 
without the leah glimpfe remaining of them. This may be obferved in tliofe, 
who by fome mifchance have loh their fight, when they w^ere very )roung, in 
whom the ideas of colours, having been but (lightly taken notice of, and ceafiiig 
to be repeated, do quite wear out ; fo that fome years after, there is no more 
notion, nor memory of colours left in their minds, tlian in thole ot people born 
blind. The memory in fome men, it is true, is very tenacious, even to a mi- 
racle 5 but yet there feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe 
which are ftruck deepeft, and in minds the mod retentive; lb that if they be 
not fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of the fenfes, or refiedion on thofe 
kinds of objeds, which at fird occafioned them, the print wears out, and at 
lad there remains nothing to be feen. Thus the ideas, as well as children, of 
our youth, often die before us : and onr minds reprefent to us thofe tombs, to 
which we ai-e approaching ; where, tho’ the brafs and marble remain, yet the 
inferiptions are edaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. The pidures 
drawn in our minds, are laid in fading colours; and, if not fometimes refreilied,- 
vanidi and difappear. How much the conditution of our bodies, and the make 
of our animal fpirits are concerned in this, and whether the temper of the 
brain makes this difference, that in fome it retains the charaders drawn on it like 
marble, in others like free-done, and in others little better than land ; I dial! 
not here enquire: tho’ it may feem probable, that the conditution of the body 
does fometimes influence the memory ; fince we oftentimes find a difeafe quite 
drip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever, in a few days calcine 
all thofe images to dud and confufion, wdiich feemed to be as lading, as if 
graved in marble. 

Conftantly ^ b. But, concerning the ideas themfelves, it is eafy to remark, that thofe 
ideas cwi oftened refreflied (amongd which are thofe that ai'e conveyed into the 

fcarcebeloft. mind, by more, ways than one) by a frequent return of the objeds, or actions, 
that- produced them, fix themfelves bed in the memory, and remain cleared and 
longed there and therefore thofe, which are of the original qualities of bodies, 
viz. folidity, extenfion, figure, motion, and red ; and thofe, that almod con- 
ftantly affed our bodies, as heat and cold; and thofe, which are the affedions 
of all kinds of beings, as exidence, dunition, and number, which almod every 
objed, that afFeds our fenfes, every thought, which employs our minds, bring 
along with them : thefe, I fay, and the like ideas, are feldom quite loft, whilft 
the mind retains any ideas at all. 

In remem- § 7. In this fecondary perception, as I may fo call it, or viewing again the 
mind^’ lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 

Stive paffive ; the appearances of thofe dormant pidures, depending fometimes on the 
will. The mind very often fets itfelf on work, in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns as it wej*e the eye of the foul upon it ; tho’ fometimes too, they .dart 
up in our minds of their own accord, and offer themfelves to the underdand- 
ing ; and very often are rouzed and tumbled out of their dark cells, into open 
day-light, by fome turbulent and tempeftuous paflions : our affedions bringing 
ideas to our memory, which had otherwife lain quiet and unregarded. This 
farther is to be obferved, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon oc- 
cafion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word, revive, im- 
ports) none of them new ones ; but alfo that the mind takes notice of tlieni, 
as of a former impreffion, and renews its acquaintance with them, as with ideas 
it had known before. So that, tho’ ideas formerly inrprinted are not all con- 
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ftantly in view, yet, in- remembrance,, they are conftantly imown to-be^ fucli as Chap.. 
have, been formerly imprinted j i. e. in view, and taken notice of before,, by X. 
the underftanding. 

§ 8 . Memory, in an iiitelledual creature, is neceflary. in the next degree to Two defecis 
perception. It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reft of 
our facilities are in a great meafure ufeleis : and we, in om* thoughts, reafon- j- 
iilgs, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond prefent objects, were it not for iiownefs. 
the affiftance of our memories, wherein there may be two defeds. 

First, That it lofes the idea quite,, and fo far it produces perfect Ignorance. 

For, fiiice we can know nothing ftirther than we have the idea of it, when that 
is gone, we are in perfed ignorance. 

Secondly, That it moves flowly, and retrieves not the ideas that it has, 
and are laid up in ftore, quick enough to ferve the mind upon occaiions. This, 
if it be to a great degree, is ftupidity ; and he, who, thro’ this default in his 
memory, has not the ideas, that are really preferved there, ready at liand, 
when need and occafion calls for them, were almoft as good be without them 
quite, fiiice they ferve him to little purpofe. The dull man, who lofes the op- 
portunity, whilft he is feeldng in his mind for thofe ideas that fhould ferve his 
turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one that is perfediy igno- 
rant. It is the bufinefs, therefore, of the memoiy, to furnifh to the mind 
thofe dormant ideas, which it has prefent occafion for; in the having them 
ready at hand on all occafions, confifts that which we call invention, fuicy, 
and qiiickneis of parts. 

§ 9. These are defeds,, we may obferve, in the memory of one man com- 
pared with another. There is anotlier defed, vriiich we may conceive to be in 
the memory of man in general, compared with feme fuperiour, created, intel- 
ledual beings, which, in this fticiilty, may fo fir excel mao, that they may 
have conftantly in view the whole fcene of all their former adioiis, wherein 
210 one of the thoughts, they have ever had, may flip out of their fight. The 
omnifcience of God, who knows all things paft, prefent, and to come, and to 
whom the thoughts of men’s hearts always lie open, may fatisfy us of the 
poflibility of this. For who can doubt, but God may communicate to thofe 
glorious fpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfedions in what pro- 
portion he pleafes, as far as created finite beings can be capable ? It is reported 
of that prodigy of parts, Monfieur Pafcal, that, till the decay of his health 
had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or 
thought, in any part of his rational age. This is a privilege fo little known to 
moft men, that it feems almoft incredible to thofe, who, after the ordinary 
way, meafure all others by themfelves 5 but yet, when confidered, may help 
us to enlarge our thoughts towards gieater perfedions of it in fuperiour ranks of 
fpirits. For this of Mr. Pafcal was ftill with a narrownefs, that human minds 
are confined to here, of having great variety of ideas only by fucceffion, not all 
at once: whereas the feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger views, 
and feme of them be endowed with capacities able to retain together, and con- 
ftantly fet before them, as in one pidture, all their paft knowledge at once. 

This, we may conceive, would be no fmall advantage to the knowledge of a 
thinking man, if all his paft thoughts and reafonings could be always prefent to 
him. And, therefore, we may fuppofe it one of thofe ways, wherein the 
knowledge of feparate fpirits may exceedingly furpaft ours. 

§ 10. This faculty of laying up, and retaining the ideas, that are brought Brutes have 
into the mind, feveral other animals feem to have to a great degree, as well as I'^emory. 
man. For, to paft by other inftances, birds learning of- tunes, and the endea- 
vours one may obferve in them to hit the notes right, put it paft doubt with me, 
that they have perception, and retain ideas in their memories,, and ufe them for 
patterns. For it feems to me impoftible, that they fhould endeavour to con- 
form their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of which they had no ideas. 

For tho’ I fliould grant found may mechanically caufe a certain motion of the 
animal fpirits, in the brains of thofe birds, whilft the tune is adualiy playing 5 
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loos II and 'that motion may be continued nn, _ to the mufclesof the wings/ and lb die- 
OnrvJ bird mechanically be driven away by certain noifes, becaufe this may tend to the 
bird’s prefervation : yet that can never be fuppofed a reafoiij why it fliould; 
eaufe mechanically, either whilft the tune was playing, much Icfs after it has 
ceafed, fuch a motion in the organs of the bird’s voice, as fliould conform it 
to the notes of a foreign found, which imitation can be of no ufe to the bird’s 
prefervation. But which is more, it cannot, with any appearance of reafoii, be 
fuppofed (much lefs proved) that birds, wnthoiit fenfe and memory, can ap» 
proach their notes nearer and nearer, by degrees, to a tune played yefterday j 
which, if they have no idea of in their memory, is now no where, nor can be 
a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated eflliys can bring them 
nearer to. Since there is no reafon, why the found of a pipe fliould leave traces 
in their brains, which, not at firft, but by their after-endeavours, flioiiM pro- 
duce the like founds ; and why the founds they make themfelves, fliould not 
make traces which they fliould follow, as well as thofe of the pipe, is impoilible 
to conceive.. 

CHAP. XL 

Of difcerning, and other operations of the mind, 

€'h A.P. § I- N OTHER ficulty we may take notice of, in our minds, is that 
XL of difcerning and diftinguifliing between the. feveral ideas it has. 

It is not enough to have a confufed perception of fomething in general : iinlefs 
ScHe widi ^ diftind perception of diflbrent objeds and their qualities, it 

ouUifcem- would be capable of veiy little knowledge 5 tho’ the bodies that affed us were 
fng.. as bufy about us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinldng. On this faculty of diftinguilhing one thing from another, depends 
the evidence and certainty of feveral, even very general propofitions, w^hicli have 
pafled for innate truths ; becaufe men, overlooking the true eaufe why thole 
propofitions find univerial afient, impute it wholly to native uniform impreflions : 
whereas it in truth depends upon this clear difcerning faculty of the mind, 
whereby it perceives two ideas to be the fame, or different. But of this more 
hereafter. 

Thediffe-^ § 2. ITow much the imperfedion of accurately diferiminating ideas one from 
rence of wit another, lies either in the dulnefs, or fiiults, of the organs of fenfe 5 or want of 
ment! Acuteneis, exercife, or attention, in the imderflanding 5 or haffinefs and precipi- 
tancy, natural to fome tempers, I will not here examine: it fiitlices to take 
notice, that this is one of the operations, that the mind may relied on, and 
obferve in itfelf. It is of that coniequence to its other knowledge, that, lb far 
as this faculty is in itfelf dull, or not rightly made ufe of, for the diflinguifliing 
one thing from another j ib far our notions arc confufed, and our reafon and 
judgment difturbed, or milled. If in having our ideas in the memory ready at 
hand, confifts quicknefs of parts ; in this of having them unconfufed, and be- 
ing able, nicely,, to diftinguifh one thing from another, where there is but the 
ieall difference, confifls, in a great meafure, the exadnefs of judgment, and 
clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obfemd in one man above ano'ther. And 
hence, perhaps, may be given fome reafon of that common obfervation, that 
men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have not always 
the clearefl judgment, or deepeft reafon : for wit, lying moft in the affembiage 
of ideas, and putting thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up pleafant pidures, 
and agreeable viiions in the fancy ; judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ide, in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, whercki can be 
found the Ifeaff difference, thereby to avoid being miffed by fimilitiide, and by 
affinity to take one thing for another. This is'a way of proceeding t|uite con- 
trary to metaphor and allufibn, wherein, for the moff part, lies that entertain- 
ment 
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liient and pleafantry oi" wit, which ftrikes fo lively on the fancy, and there-" C h a f, 
fore is fo acceptable to all people ; becaufe its beauty appears at frit fight, and XL 
there Is required no labour of thought to examine what truth, or reafon, there 
is ill it. The mind, without looking any farther, refts fatished with tlie agree- 
ablenefs of the pidiire, and the gaiety of the fancy : and it is a kind of an 
affi'ont to go about to examine it, by the fevere rules of truth and good reafon j 
whereby it appears, that it coniifts in fomething that is not perfectly conform- 
able to them. 

§ 3. To tlie well diftinguifiiing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be Clearneft 
clear and determinate : and, when they are fo, it will not breed any confiilion, alone binders 
or miftake, about them, tho’ the fenfes fhould (as fometipies they do) coiwev 
them from the fame objed: differently, on different occafions, and fo feem to 
err. For tho’ a man in a fever fliould from fugar have a bitter tafte, wliicb, • 
at- another time, would produce a fweet one 5 yet, the idea of bitter in that 
man’s mind, would be as clear and difiindt from the idea of fweet, as if he had 
tafted only gall. ,Nor does it make any more confufion, between the two Ideas 
of fweet and bitter, that die fame fort of body produces at one time one, and 
at another time another idea, by the tafte, than it makes a confufion in two 
ideas, of white and fweet, or white and round, that the fame piece of fugar 
produces them both in the mind at the fame time. And the ideas of orange- 
colour and azure, that are produced in the mind, by the fame parcel of the iii- 
fufion of lignum nepliriticum, are no lefs diftindf ideas, than thofe of the fame 
colours, taken from two very different bodies. 

§ 4.- Th e comparing them one with another, in refped of extent, degrees. Comparing, 
time, place, or any other circumftances, is another operation of the mind about , 
its ideas, and is that, upon which depends all that l-arge tribe of ideas, com- 
prehended under relation; which, of how vaft an extent it is, I lhall have oc- 
cafion to confider hereafter. 

§ 5. How far brutes partake in tliis faculty, is not eafy to determine ; I Brutes com- 
imagine they have it not in any great degree: for tho’ they probably have feve- 
ral ideas diftinct enough, yet it feems to me to be the prerogative of human 
underftanding, when it has fufficiently diftinguiflied any ideas, fo as to perceive 
them to be perfectly different, and fo confequently two, to caft about and con- 
iider in what circumft'ances they are capable to be compared : and, therefore, 

I think, beafts compare not their ideas farther than fome fenfible circumftances 
annexed to the objeds themfelves. The other power of comparing, which 
may be obferved in men, belonging to general ideas, and ufeful only to abftrad 
reafonings, we may probably conjedure beafts have not. 

§ 6. The next operation, we may obferve in the mind about its ideas, is Compound- 
Compofltion ; whereby it puts together feveral of thofe Ample ones it has re- 
ceived from fenfition and refledion, and combines them into complex ones. 

Under this of compofition may be reckoned alfo that of Enlarging ; wherein, 
tho’ the compofition does not fo much appear, as in more complex ones, yet it 
is, neverthelefs, a putting feveral ideas together, tho’ of the fmie kind. Thus, 
by adding feveral units together, we make the idea of a dozen ; and putting 
together 5ig repeated ideas of feveral perches, we frame that of a furlong. 

§ 7. In this, alfo, I fuppofe, brutes come far fhort of men : for tho’ they Brutes com-* 
take in, and retain together feveral combinations of fimple ideas ; as, poflibly, 
the fhape, fmefl, and voice of his mafter, make up the complex idea a dog lias 
of him, or, rather, are fo many diftindt marks, whereby he knows him; yet, 

I do not think they do of themfelves ever compound them, and make complex 
ideas : and, perhaps, even where we think they have complex ideas, it is only 
one fimple one that direds them in the knowledge of feveral things, which, 
poflibly, they diftinguifti lefs by their fight than we imagine : for I have been 
credibly informed, that a bitch will nurfe, play with, and be fond of young 
foxes, as much as, and in place of her puppies, if you can but get them once 
to flick her fo long, that her milk may go thro’ them. And thofe animals, 
which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, , appear not to have any 
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Book IL knowledge of their number: for, tho’ they are mightily concerned for any of 
their young that are taken from them, wliilft they are in fight, or hearing;, 
yet, if one, or two, of them be Men from them in their abfence, or without 
noife, they appear not to mifs them, or to have any fenfe that their number is 
lellened. 

Naming,. § 8. When children have, by repeated fenfations, got ideas fixed in their 
memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ufe of figns. And, when they 
have got the fkill to apply the organs of fpeech to the framing of articulate 
founds, they begin to make ufe of words, to fignify their ideas to others, 
Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow fi'om others, and fometimes make 
themfelves,. as one may obferve among the new and unufual names children 
often give to things, in their firfi: ufe of language. 

Abftraaing. § 9. The ufe of words then being to feaiid as outward marks of our inter- 
nal ideas^ and thofe ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar idea that we take in, {hould have a diftind name, names mull be endlefs. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
objeds,. to become general ; which is done by confidering them as they are 
in the mind fuch appearances, feparate from all other exiflences, and the cir- 
eumftances of real exiftence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called Abftradion, whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, become 
general reprefentatives of all of the fame kind, and their names, general names, 
applicable to whatever exifts conformable to fuch abftrad ideas. Such precife, 
naked appearances in the mind, without confidering how, whence, or with 
what others they came there, the underfianding lays up (with names commonly 
annexed to them) as the feandards to rank real exiftenccs into forts, as they agree 
with thefe patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus, the feme 
colour, being obferved to day in chalk, or fnow, which the mind, yefeerday, 
received from milk, it confiders that appearance alone makes it a reprefentative 
of all of that kind 5 and having given it the name, whitenefs, it, by that found, 
fignifies the fame quality, wherefoever to be imagined, or met with : and thus 
univerfels, whether ideas, or terms, are made. 

Brutes ab~ § 10. If it may be doubted, whether beafts compound and enlarge their 
ftraanot. ^^.y to any degree j this, I think, I may be pofitive in, that the 

power of abferadiing is not at all in them 3 and that the having of general ideas, 
is that which puts a perfect diftindion betwixt man and brutes, and is an excel- 
lency, which the faculty of brutes do, by no means, attain to. For it is evi- 
dent, we obferve no footfteps in tliem, of making ufe of general figns for uni- 
^’■erfal ideas ; from which we have reafon to imagine, that they have not the 
faculty of abfirading, or making general ideas, fince they have no ufe of words, 
or any other general figns. 

§ II. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit organs to frame articulate 
founds, that they have no ufe, or knowledge, of general words ; fince many of 
them, we find, can faihion fuch ibunds, and pronounce words diftindly enough, 
but never with any fuch application. And, on the other fide, men, who, 
thro’ fome defed in the organs, want words, yet fail not to exprefs their uni- 
verfel ideas by figns, which ferve them infiead of general words; a faculty 
which we fee beafts come Ihort in. And, therefore, I think, we may fuppofe, 
that it is in this, that the fpecies of brutes are diferiminated from man ; and it is 
that proper difference, wherein they are wholly feparated, and which at kfi: 
widens to fo vafl a diftance ; for if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 
machines (as fome would have them) we cannot deny them to have feme rea- 
fon. It feems as evident to me, that they do fome of them, in certain inflances, 
reafon, as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular ideas, juft as they re- 
ceived them from their fenfes. They are the beft of them tied up within thofe 
narrow hounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any 
kind of abftradion. 

Idiots and § 12. How far idiots are concerned in the want, or weaknefs, of any, or all 
madmen, of foregoing faculties, an exadt obfervation of their feveral w^ijs of faltering 
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tvould no doubt difcover : for tbofe, who either perceive But dully,? or retain Chap. 
tlie ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- XL 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thofe, who cannot diftin- 
guifh, compare, and abftrad:, would hardly be able to underftand and make ufe 
of language, or judge or reafon to any tolerable degree 5 but only a little and 
imperfedly about things prefent, and very familiar to their feofes. And,, in- 
deed, any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 
fuitable defects in men’s underftandings and knowledge, 

§ 13. In fine, the defedts in naturals feem to proceed from want of quick-^ 
nefs, adivity, and motion in the intelledual faculties, whereby they are deprived 
of reafon ; whereas madmen, on the other fide, feem to fiiffer by the other 
extreme : for they do not appear to me to have loft the faculty of reafoning ; 
but, having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, they miftake them for 
truths, and they err, as men do that argue right, from wrong principles. For, 
by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their ftncies for realities, they 
make right dedudions from them. Thus you fhall find a diftraded man fan- 
cying himfelf a king, with a right inference requke fuitable attendance, reiped, 
and obedience : others, who have thought themfelves made of glaft, have ufed 
the caution necefiary to preferve fuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes to pafs, 
that a man who is very fober, and of a right underftanding in all other things, 
may in one particular, be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by any fuddeii 
very ftrong impreffion, or long fixing his fancy upon one fort of thoughts, in- 
coherent ideas have been cemented together fo powerfully, as to remain united. 

But there are degrees of madnefs, as of folly j the diforderly jumbling ideas to- 
gether, is in fome more, and fome lefs. In fhort, herein foems to lie the dif- 
ference between idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, 
and fo make wrong propofitions, but argue and reafon right from them 5 but 
idiots make very few or no propofitions, and reafon fcarce at all. 

§ 14. These, I think, are the firft faculties and operations of die mind, Method, 
which it makes ufe of in underftanding j and tho’ they are exercifed about all 
its ideas in general, yet the inftances I have hitherto given, have been chiefly 
in Ample ideas *. and I have fubjoined the explication of thefo faculties of the 
mind, to that of Ample ideas, before I come to what I have to fay concerning 
complex ones, for thefe following reafons : 

First, Becaufe feveral of diefe faculties being exercifed at firft, principally 
about fimple ideas, we might, by following nature in its ordinary method, 
trace and difcover them in their rife, progreft, and gradual improvements. 

Secondly, Becaufe, obferving the faculties of the mind, how they ope- 
rate about fimple ideas, which are ufually, in moft men’s minds, much more 
clear, precife, and diftindt, than complex ones, we may the better examine 
and learn bow the mind abftradls, denominates, compares, and exercifes its 
other operations, about thofe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to miftake. 

Thirdly, Becaufo thefe very operations of the mind, about ideas, received 
from fenfation, are themfelves, when refieded on, another fet of ideas, derived 
from that other fource of our knowledge which I call Refledion, and therefore 
fit to be confidered in this place, after the fimple ideas of fenfation. Of com- 
pounding, comparing, abftrading. See. I have but juft fpoken, having occafion 
to treat of them more at large in other places. 

§ 15. And tlius I have given' a fhort, and, I think, true hiftory of the firft Thefearethe 
beginnings of human knowledge, whence the mind has its firft objeds, and by beginnings 
what fteps it makes its progrefs, to the laying in,^ and ftoring up thofe ideas, 
out of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of j wherein I ® ‘ 
muft appeal to experience and obfervation, whether I am in the right : the beft 
way to come to truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to 
conclude they are, as we fancy of ourfelves, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. 
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Book II. § 16. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can difcover, ¥/Iiereby the 
ideas of things are brought into the underidandiiig : if other men have either 
innate ideas, or infufed principles, they have reafon to enjoy them; and if they 
are fure of it, it is impoffible for others to deny them the privilege that they 
have above their neighbours, I can fpeak but of what I find in myfeif, and is 
agreeable to thofe notions ; which, if we will examine the whole coiufe of men, 
in their feveral' ages, countries, and educations, feem to depend on thofe fouii« 
dadoiis which I have laid, and to correfpond with this method, in all the parts 
and degrees thereof. 

§ 17. I PKETEND not to teach, but to enquire, and tliereibre cannot but 
confefs here again, that external and internal fenfation are the only paifiiges that 
I can find of knowledge to the underftanding. Thefe alone, as £ir as I can 
difcover, are the windows, by which light is let into this dark room : for me- 
thinks the underftanding is not much unlike a clofet, wholly fliut from light, 
with only fome little opening left, to let in external vifible refemblances, or 
ideas of things without : would the pi&ires coming into fiich a dark room but 
ftay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occaiion, it would very much 
referable the underftanding of a man, in reference to all objeds of fight, and 
the ideas of them. 

These are my gueftes concerning the means, whereby the imderftanding 
comes to have and retain fimple ideas, and the modes of them, with fome other 
operations about them. I proceed now to examine fome of thefe fimple ideas^ 
and their modes, a little more particularly. 


C H A P. XIL 
Of complex ideas. 


■W E have hitherto confidered thofe ideas, in the reception whereof 
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XIL " VV mind is only paffive, which are thofe fimple ones, received 
from fenfation and refledion before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make 
mrnAouIof^ one to itfelf, nor have any idea, which does not wholly confift of them. But, as 
fimple ones, the mind is wholly paflive in the reception of all its fimple ideas, fo it exerts feveral 
ads of its own, whereby, out of its fimple ideas, as the materials and founda- 
tions of the reft, the other are framed. The ads of the mind, wherein it 
exerts its power over its fimple ideas, are chiefly thefe three: i. Combining 
feveral fimple ideas into one compound one, and thus ail complex ideas are 
made. 2. The fecond is bringing two ideas, whether fimple or complex, to- 
gether, and letting them by one another, fo as to take a vieiv of them at once, 
without uniting them into one ; by which way it gets all its ideas of relations. 
3. The third is feparatiiig them from all other ideas, that accompany them in 
flieir real exiftence ; this is called Abftradion : and thus all its general ideas 
are made. This {hews man’s power, and its way of operation, to be mucli- 
what the fame in the material and intelledual world. For the materials in 
both being fuch as he has no power over, either to make or deftroy, all, that 
man can do, is either to unite them together, or to fet them by one another, 
or wholly feparate them. I fhall here begin with the firft of thefe, in the con- 
fideration of complex ideas, and come to the other two, in their due places. 
As fimple ideas are obferved to exift, in ieveral combinations united together, lb 
the mind has a power to confider feveral of them, united together, as one idea ; 
and diat not only as they are united in external objeds, but as itfelf has joined 
them. Ideas, thus made up of feveral fimple ones put together, I calf com- 
P^GX 5 fuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the univerie ; which, 
tlio” complicated of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple 
ones, yet are, when the mind pleaies, confidered each, by itfelf, as one entire 
thing, and fignified by one name. 
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§ 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind has C h ap» 
great power, in varying and multiplying the objedts of its thoughts, inhniteiy XIL 
beyond what fenfation or refledion fiirnifhed it v/ith ; but all this Hill conhned 
to thofe fimple ideas, which it received from thofe two fources, and which are 
the ultimate materials of all its conipofitions : for fimple ideas are all from ’ 
tilings theiiifelves, and of thefe the mind can have no more, nor other than 
what are fuggefted to it. It can have no other ideas of fenfible qualities than 
what come from without, by the fenfes, nor any ideas of other kind of opera-- 
tions, of a thinking Hibftance, than what it finds in itfelf ; but, when it lias 
once got thefe fimple ideas, it is not confined barely to obfervation, and what 
offers itfelf from without : it can, by its own power, put together thofe ideas it 
has, and make new complex ones, which it never received lb united. 

§ 3. Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho’ their Are either 
number be infinite, and the variety endlefs, wherewith they fill and entertain 
the thoughts of men 5 yet, I think, they may be all reduced under thefe three ^lationl 
heads, i. Modes, 2. Siibftances, 3. Relations. 

§ 4. First, Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which j however compound- Modes, 
ed, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by themlelves, but are 
confidered as dependances on, or afiedtions of fiibfiances 5 fuch are the ideas, 
fignified by the v/ords triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if in this I ufe 
the word mode, in fomewhat a different fenfe from its ordinary fignification, I 
beg pardon ^ it being unavoidable in difcourfes, differing from the ordinary, re- 
ceived notions, either to make new words, or to ufe old words, in fomewhat 
a new fignification : the latter whereof, in our prefent cafe, is perhaps the more 
tolerable of the two. 

§ 5. Of thefe modes, there are two forts which deferve difdnd: confidera- Simple and , 
tion. Firft, there are fome which are only variations, or different combinations 
of the fame fimple idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen, or fcore ; 
which are nothing but the ideas of fo many diftincl units added together ; 
and thefe I call fimple modes, as being contained within the bounds of one 
fimple idea. 

Secondly, There are others compounded of fimple ideas of feveral kinds, 
put together to make one complex one ; v. g. beauty, confifling of a certain 
compofition of colour and figure, caufing delight in the beholder ; theft, which 
being the concealed change of the pofTeflion of any thing, without the confent 
of the proprietor, contains, as is vifible, a combination of feveral ideas of feve- 
ral kinds : and thefe I call mixed modes. 

§6. Secondly, The ideas of fubftances are fuch combinations of fimple Subftances 
ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftindt particular things, fubfifting by them- 
felves : in which the fuppofed, or confufed idea of fubftance, fuch as it is, is 
always the fir ft and chief. Thus, if to fubftance be joined the fimple idea of a 
certain dull, whitifh colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardnefs, dudility 
and fufibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of the ideas of a 
certain fort of figure, with the powers of motion, thought, and reaforiing, join- 
ed to fubftance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of fubftances alfo there 
are two forts of ideas, one of fingle fubftances, as they exift feparately, as of 
a man, or a ftieep ; the other of feveral of thofe put together, as an army of 
men, or fiock of ftieep : which coliedive ideas of feveral fubftances thus put 
together, are as much each of them one fingle idea, as that of a man, or an 
unit. . . ■■ • ■ '■'' ^ ■■ 

§ 7. Thirdly, The laft fort of complex ideas, is that we call relation, Relation, 
which confift'S in the confideration and comparing one idea with another. Of 
thefe feveral kinds we ihall treat in their order. 

§ 8. If we trace the progrefs of our minds, and with attention obferve how Tbeabftruf- 
it repeats, adds together, and unites its fimple ideas, received from fenfation or 
reiiedion, it will lead us farther, than at firft perhaps we ftiould have ima- purees, 
gined. And I believe we fhall find, if we warily obferve the originals of our 
notions, that even the moft abftrufe ideas, how remote foever they may feem 
VoL. I, s from 
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Book II from fenfe, or from any operation of our minds, are yet only facli as tlie un-^ 
derftanding fraiTies to itfelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that it had 
either from objects of fenfe, or from its own operations about them : fo tliat 
thofe even large and abifrad ideas, are derived from fenfatioii or refiedioii, 
being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary ufe of its own faculties,, 
employed about ideas, received from objects of fenfe, or from the operations it 
obferves in itfelf about them, may and does attain unto. This I ihall endea- 
vour to fliew, in the ideas we have of fpace, time, and infinity, and fome few 
others, that feem the moft remote from thofe originals. 
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CHAP, xni 

Of fimple modes; and, firft, of the fimple modes 
of fpace. 

I in the foregoing part I have often mentioned iimpie ideas, 

which are truly the materials of all our knowledge ; yet having treated 
of them there, , rather in the way that they come into the mind, than as diftiii- 
guifiied from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps amifs to take a 
view of fome of them again under this coiiiideration, and examine thofe dif- 
ferent modifications of the £ime idea ; which the mind, either finds in things 
exifting, or is able to make v/ithin itfelf, v/itliout the help of any extriiifecal 
objedt, or any foreign fuggeftion. 

Those modifications of any one fimple idea (which, as has been laid, I call, 
fimple modes) are as perfedtly different and diftind ideas in the mind, as thofe 
of the greateft diflance and contrariety. For the idea of two is as diftind from 
that of one, as bliienefs from iieat, or either of them from any number : and 
yet it is made up only of that fimple idea of an unit repeated 5 and repetitions 
of this kind joined together, make tliofe diftind fimple modes, of a dozen, a 
grofs, a million. 

Ilea of fpace. § 2. I SHALL begin with the fimple idea of fpace. I have fiiewed above, 
chan, iv. that we. get the idea of fpace,' both by our fight and touch ; which, 

I think, is fo evident, that it would be as needlefs to go to prove that men 
perceive,, by their fight, a difiance between bodies of diferent colours, or be- 
tween the parts of the fame body, as that they fee colours themfelves ^ nor is it 
lefs obvious, that they can do fo, in the dark, by feeling and touch. 

. This fpace, confidered barely in length between any two beings, with- 
out confidering any tiling elfe between them, is called diftance ; if confidered 
in length, breadth, and tliicknefs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 
extenfion, is ufually applied to it, in what manner foever conlidered. 

§ 4. Each different difiance, is a difierent modification of fpace ; and each 
idea of any difierent difiance, or ipace, is a fimple 'mode of this idea. Men, 
for the ufe, and by the cufiom of nieaiuring, fettle in their minds the ideas of 
certain ftated lengths, fudi as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diameter 
of the earth, &c. which are fo many diftind: ideas, made up only of Ipace. 
When any fuch ftated lengths, or meafures of fpace, are made mmiliar to iiieii’t; 
thoughts, they can, in their minds, repeat them as often as they I'vill, witliout 
mixing or joining to them the idea of body, or any thing elfe ; and frame to 
themfelves the ideas of long, fquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or fathoms, heri% 
amongfi the bodies of the univerfe, or elfe beyond the utmofi bounds of all 
bodies 5 and by adding thefe fiill one to another, enlarge their idea of Ipace, as 
much as they pleafe. This power of repeating, or doubling any idea we have 
of any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as ivc without being 
ever able to come to any fiop or fiint, let us enlarge it as much as w^e will, is 
that which gives us the idea of immenfity. 

§ 5. There is another modification of this idea, which is nothing but the 
rektion, which the parts of the termination of extenfion, or circirmfcribcd fpice, 
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liave amongft thenifelves. This the touch difcovers in- fenfible bodies, whole C h a p. 
extremities^ come within our reach ; and the eye takes, both from bodies and XI. 
colours, whole boundaries are within its view", where, obfeivins; how the ex- 
tremities terminate either in ftreight lines, which meet at difcernible angles, or 
in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived, by confiderino- tbiefe as 
they relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of any bcdy,^or fpace, 
it has that idea we call figure, which affords to the mind infinite variety. Imr, 
befides the vail number of different figures that do really exiil in the coherent 
mafies of matter, the frock that the mind has in its power, by varyiiio- the idea 
of ipace, and thereby maldng flill new compofitions, by repeating its own ideas, 
and joining them as it pieafes, is perfectly inexhauftible ; and fo k can iiinltiply 
figures in infinitum. 

§ 6. For the mind, having a powder to repeat the idea of any length diredly 
fa-etched out, and join it to another in the fame direction, wdiich is to double 
file length of that ftreight line, or elfe join it to another with what inclination 
it thinks fit, and fb make what ibrt of angles it pleaies ; and being able allb to 
iliOrten any line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or wliat 
part it pieafes, without being able to come to an end of any fuch diwfions, it 
can make an angle of any bignefs: fo, alfo, the lines, that are its lides, of 
what length it pieafes ; which joining again to other lines of different lengths, 
and at different angles, till it has wdiolly inclofed any ijiace, it is evident, that 
it can multiply figures both in their ftiape and capacity in infinitum; all w^hich 
are but fo many different fimple modes of fpace. 

Th e lame that it can do vrith ftreight lines, it can do alfo with crooked, or 
crooked and ftreight togetlier; and the fame it can do in lines, it can alfo in 
fiiperficies ; by which we may be led into fiirther thoughts of the endlefs va- 
riety of figures, that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to multiply 
the fimple modes of fpace. 

§ 7. Another idea coming under this head, and belonging to this tribe, is place, 
that we call place: as, in fimple fpace, we confider the relation of diftaiice be- 
tween any two . bodies, or points ; fo, in our idea of place, we confider the re- 
lation of diftance betwixt any tiling, and any two, or more points, w^hich are 
confidcred as keeping the lame diftance one with another, and lb confidered as 
at reft: for when we find anything at the fame diftance now, which it was 
yefterday, from any two, or more points, y/hicli have not fince changed their 
diftance one vvith another, and with v/hich we then compared it, we fay it hath 
kept the fame place; but if it hath fenfibly altered its diftance v/ith either of 
thofe points, v/e fay it hath changed its place: tlio’, vulgarly fpeaking, in the 
common notion of place, we do not always exadtly obferve the diftance from 
precife points ; but from larger portions of fenfible objects, to which we con- 
fider the thing placed to bear relation, and its diftance from w-hich we have 
fome reafon to obferve. 

§ 8 . Thus, a company of chefi-men, ftanding on the fiime fqiiares of the 
chefs-board, wTiere we left tiiem, we fay they are all in the fame place, or un- 
moved ; the’, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been in the mean time carried out 
of one room into another, becaufe we compared them only to the parts of the 
chefs-board, which keep the fiime diftance one with another. The chefs- 
board, we alfo fiy, is inVhe fame place it was, if it remain in the fame part of 
the caiiin, tho’, perhaps, the fhip, which it is in, fails all the while : and the 
ftfip is laid to be in the lame place, fuppofing it kept the fame diftance with the 
parts of the neighbouring land ; tlio”, perhaps, the earth hath turned round : 
and lb both chefs-men, and board, and fliip, have every one changed place, in 
refpedl of remoter bodies, which have kept the fame diftance one ^vith another. 

But yet tl'ie diftance from certain parts of the board, being that which deter- 
mines tlic place of the chefs-men ; and the diftance from the fixed parts of the 
cabin (-with which v/e made the comparifon) being that which determined the 
place of the cheft-board ; and the fixed puts of the earth, that by which we 
determined the place of the fhip ; thefe things may be faid to be in the fame 
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Book II. plaee in thofe refpeas; tho’ their diiknce from fome other tilings, which, in 
this matter, we did not confider, being varied, they have, undoubtedly, changed 
place in that refped, and we our felves {hall think fo, when we have occafion 
to compare them with thofe other. 

§ 9. But this modification of diftance, w^e call place, being made by men^ 
for their common ufe, that by it they might be able to defign the parlicular 
pofition of tilings, where diey had occahon for fuch defignatioii ; men coniideF 
and determine of this place, by reference to thofe adjacent things, which bell 
ferved to their prefent purpofe, without confidering other things, which, to an- 
other purpofe, would better determine the place of the fame thing. Thus, iii 
the chefs-board, the ufe of the defignation of the place of each chefs-nian, be- 
ing determined only within that chequered piece of wood; it would crofs that 
purpofe, to meafure it by any tiling e¥e : but, when thele very cliefs-meii are 
put up in a bag, if anyone fliould afk where the black king is, it would be 
proper to determine the place, by the parts of the room k was io,^ and not by 
the chefs-board; there being another ufe of defigning the place it is now in,^ 
than when in play it was on the chefs-board, and fo mull be determined by 
other bodies. So,, if any one fliould aflt, in what place are the verfes, which 
report the ftory of Nifus and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine this 
place, by faying they v/ere in fuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley’s library : 
but the right defignation of the place would be, by the parts of Virgil’s works; 
and the proper anfwer would be, that thefe verfes were about the middle of the 
ninth book of his ^Eneids 3 and that they have been always confiantly in the 
fame place, ever fince Virgil was printed: which is true, tho’ the book itfeif 
hath moved a thoufand times ; the ufe of the idea of place here, being to know’f 
only in what part of the book that ftory is, tliat fo, upon occafion, we may 
know where to find it, and have recourfe to it for our ufe. 

§ 10. That our idea of place is nothing elfe, but fuch a relative pofition 
of any thing, as I have before mentioned,, I think is plain, and will be eafily 
admitted, when we confider that we can have no idea of the place of the uni- 
verfe, tho’ we can of ail the parts of it ; becaufe beyond that we have not the 
idea of any fixed, difiind, particular lieings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diftance ; but all beyond it is one iinifomi 
fpace, or expanfion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to lay,, 
that the world is fomewhere, means no more than that it does exifi: : this, tho’ 
a phrafe borrowed from place, fignifying only its exillence, not location ; and 
when one can find out, and frame in his mind clearly and diftindly the place 
of the univerfe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves, or {lands ftill, in 
the undiftinguifhable inane of infinite fpace: tho’ it be true, that the word 
place has, fometimes, a more confufed fenfe, and Hands for that firace- which 
any body takes up 3 and fo the univerfe is in a place. The idea, therefore, of 
place we have by the fame means that we get the idea of fpace, (whereof this 
is but a particular, limited confideratioji) viz. by our fight and touch 3 by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenfion, or diftance. 

Extenfion § IT- There are fome, that would perfuade us, that body and extenfion are 
and body, the fame thing 3 who either change the fignification of words, wfoich I ivould 
jiotthehmie. fufpedt them of, they having fo feverely condemned the philofopliy of others, 
becaufe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or deceitful 
obfcurity of doubtful, or infignificant terms. If, therefore, they mean by body, 
and extenfion, the fame that other people do, viz. by body, fometliiiig, tliat is 
folid and extended, whofe parts are feparable and moveable different ways 3 and 
by extenfion, only the ipace that lies between the extremities of thole folid, 
coherent parts, and which is pofTeffed by them 3 they confound veiy different 
ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man’s own thoughts, wdiether 
the idea of fpace be not as diftindl from that of folidity, as it is from the idea 
of fcarlet-colour ? It is true, folidity cannot exifi: without extenfion, neither can 
foarlet-colour , exifi: without extenfion 3 but this hinders not, but that they are 
diftindl ideas. Many ideas require others as necefiary to their exiflence, or con- 
ception. 
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ceptlon, wiiich, yet, are very diftin£t ideas. Motion can neither be, nor be Gha p. 

conceived without fpace ; and yet motion is not fpace, nor jfpace motion : fpace XIII. 
can exift without it, and they are very diftindt ideas j and fo, I think, are tliofe 
of Ipace and folidity. Solidity is fo infeparable an idea from body, that upon 
that depends its filling of fpace, its contad, impulfe, and communication of 
motion upon impulfe. And, if it be a reafon to prove, that ipirit is different 
from body, \becaufe thinking includes not the idea of extenfion in it • the fame 
reafon will be as valid, I fuppofe, to prove,- that fpace is not Wy, becaufe it 
includes not the idea of folidity in it: Ipaee and folidity being as difiind ideas, 
as thinking and extenfion, and as wholly feparable in the mind one from ano- 
ther. Body, then, and extenfion, it is evident, are tw^o diftind ideas. For, 

§ 12. First, Extenfion includes no folidity, norrefiftance to the motion of 
body, as body does. 

§ 13. Secondly, The parts of pure fpace are infeparable one from the 
other j fo that the continuity cannot be feparated,- neither really, nor mentally. 

For I demand of any one, to remove any part of it from another, with which 
it is continued, even fo much as in thought. To divide and leparate adually, 
is, as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to make two fuperficies, 
where, before, there was a continuity: and to divide mentally, is to make in 
the mind two fuperficies, where, before, there was a continuity, and confider 
them as removed one from the other 5 which can only be done, in things con- 
iidered by the mind, as capable of being feparated ; and,, by feparation, of ac- 
quiring new diftind fuperficies" which they then have not, but -are capable of: 
but neither of thefe ways of feparation, whether real, or mental^ is, as I think, 
compatible to pure fpace. 

It is true, a man may confider fo much of fueh a fpace, as is anfwerable, 
or commenfurate, to a foot, without confidering the reff ; which’ is, indeed, a 
partial confideration, but not fo much as a mental feparation, or divifion: fince 
a man can no more mentally divide, without confidering two fuperficies, fepa- 
rate one from the other, than he can adually divide, without making two 
fuperficies disjoined one from the other : but a partial confideration is not fepa- 
rating. A man may confider light in the fun, without its heat 5 or mobility in 
body without its extenfion, without thinking of their feparation. One is only a 
partial confideration, terminating in one alone 5 and the other is a confideration 
of both, as exifting feparately. 

§ 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Ipace are immoveable, which follows 
from their infeparability s motion being nothing but change of diftance between 
any two things : but this cannot be between parts that are infeparable ^ which, 
therefore, muft needs be at perpetual reft one amongft another. 

Thus the determined idea of fimple fpace diftinguifties it plainly and fuffi- 
clently from body ; fince its parts are infeparable, immoveable, and without re- 
fiftance to the motion of body. • 

§ 15. If any one afk me, what this fpace, I .fpeak of, is? I will tell him, Thctlefini- 
when he tells me what his extenfion is. For to fay, as is ufually done, that tion of ex- 
extenfion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, that extenfion is exten- 
fion : for wliat am I the better informed in the nature of extenfion, when I ^ 
am told, that extenfion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to parts that 
are extended, i. e. extenfion confifts of extended parts ; as if one afking, what 
a fibre was ? I ftiould anfwer him, that it was a thing made up of feveral 
fibres : would he hereby be enabled to underftand what a fibre was, better than 
he did before ? Or, rather, would he not. have reafon to think, that my defign 
was to make fport with him, rather than ferioiifly to inftrud him ? 

§ 16. Those who contend that fpace and body are the fame, bring this Divifion of 
dilemma : either this fpace is fomething, or nothing 5 if nothing be between two 
bodies, they muft necefiarily touch : if it be allowed to be fomething, they afk, 
whether it be body, or fpirit? To which I anfwer, by another queftion, who proves not 
told them, that there was, or could be nothing but fblid beings, which could [pace and 
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Book II not think, and thinking beings that were not extended ? which is all tliey mean 
by the terms body and fpirit. 

Subftance § 1 7. If it be demanded (as ufually it is) whether this fpace, void of body, 
■which we fje dibidanGe, or accident? I fhall readily anfwer, I know notj nor fhali be 

know not, to own my knorance, till they that afl-i, ihew me a clear diilindt idea 

no prool rr^n 

agalnft fpace ot fubftance. ^ nr r 1 r rii 

without § 18. I ENDEAVOUR, as miich as lean, to deliver myfeif from tliofe fiilla- 

bodr. y/lyich we are apt to put upon ourfelves, by taking words for things. It 

helps not our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have none, by making 
a noife with founds, without clear and didind fignihcations. Names made at 
pleafiire neither alter the nature of things, nor make as iinderftand them, but 
as they are iigns of,, and hand for determined ideas. And I delire thofe who lay 
fo much ftrefs on the found of thefe two fyllables, fnbftance, to coniider whe- 
ther applying it, as tliey do, to the infinite incomprehenfible God, to finite 
Ipirit, and to body, it be in the fame fenfe 5 and whether it hands for the fame 
idea, when each of thofe three fo different beings are called fubllances. If fo^ 
whether it will not thence follow, that God, fpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the fame common nature of fubflance, differ any otherwife, than in a bare 
different modification of that fubflance ; as a tree and a pebble being in the fame 
fenfe body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only in a bare 
modification of that common matter: which will be a very harfli dodrine. If 
they fay, that they apply it to God, finite fpirits, and matter, in three different 
fignifications and that it hands for one idea, when God is faid to be a fub- 
fiance; for another, when the foul is called fubflance; and for a third, when 
a body is called fo : if the name fubflance flands for three feveral diflindl ideas, 
they would do well to make known thofe diflind ideas, or, at .leafl, to give 
three diflind names to them, to prevent in fo important a notion the confufion 
and errors, that will naturally follow from the promifeuous ufe of fo doubtful a 
term; wliich is fo fer from being fufpeded to have three diflind, that, in ordi- 
nary ufe, it has fcarce one clear diflind fignification : and if they can thus make 
three diflind ideas of fubflance, what hinders why another may not make a 
foiirdi? 

Subftance § 19 * They who firft ran into the notion of accidents, as a fort of real 
and acci- beings, that needed fomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the word 
little lift in fupport them. Had the poor Indian philofoplier (who imagined 

philofophy. that the earth alfo wanted fomething to bear it up) but thought of this word 
fubflance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to flip- 
port it, and a tortoife to fiipport his elephant : tlie word fubflance would have 
done it effedually. And he, that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 
anfwer from an Indian philofopher, that fubfl-ance, without knowing wdiat it is, 
is that which fupports the earth; as we take it for a fufficient anfwer, and good 
dodrinc, from our European philofophers, that fubflance, without knowing 
what it is, is tliat wdiich fiippoits accidents. So that of fubflance %ve have no 
idea of what it is,, but only a confufed obfeure one of what it docs. 

§ 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the nature of things, would fcarce take it for a fatisilictory 
account, if, defiring -to learn our architedure, he fhould be told, that a pillar 
was a thing fupported by a bafis, and a bafis fomething that fupported a pillar. 
Would he not think himfelf mocked, inflead of taught, with fiich an account 
as this ? And a flranger to them would be very liberally inflriided in the nature 
of books, and the things they contained, if he fiiould be told, that all learned 
books confided of qxiper and letter, and that letters were things inhering in paper, 
and paper a thing that held forth letters : a notable way of liaving cieW ideas of 
letters and paper ; but were the Latin words inhierentia and fubflantia put into 
the plain EngHfh ones that -anfwer them, and were called flicking on, and under- 
propping,' dhey would better difeover to us the very great clearnefs there is in the 
doedrine of fubflance and accidents, and drew of what ufe they are in deciding 
of queflions in philofoph}% 


§ 21. But 
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§ 21. But to return to our idea of ipace. If body be not fuppofed Infi- Chap, 
mte3 which I think no one will attirm, I would alk, whether if God placed a XIII. 
man at the extremity of corporeal beings, he could not ftretch his hand beyond 
his body ? If he could, then he would put his arm, where there was before 
fpace without body j and if there he fpread liis fingers, there would Ml be utS 
fpace betw'een them without body. If he could not ftretch out his hand, it bounds of 
muft be becaufe of fome external hindrance ; (for we fuppofe him alive, with 
fuch a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath now, vdiich is not 
in itfeif impoffible, if . God fo pleafed to have jj: 5 or at leafi; it is not impoffible 
for God fo to move him : ) And then I aik, whether that, which hinders his 
hand from moving outwards, be fubftance or accident, fomething or nothing ? 

And, when they have refolved that, they will be able to refolve themfeives 
what that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a diftance, that is not 
body, and has no foliclity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaft as good, 
that where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmofl: bounds of all bodies) a body 
put into motion may move on 3 as where there is nothing between, there two 
bodies muft necellarily touch : for pure Ipace between, is fufficient to take 
away the neceffity of mutual contact 5 but bare ipace in the way, is not fuffi- 
cient to ilop motion. The truth is, thefe men muft either own that they 
think body infinite, tho’ they are loth to fpeak it out, or elfe affirm that fpace 
is not body. For I would fain meet with that thinking man, that can in his 
thoughts fet any bounds to ijDace, more than he can to duration 5 or by think- 
ing, hope to arrive at the end of either: and, therefore, if his idea of eter- 
nity be infinite, fo is his idea of immenfity 5 they are both finite or infinite 
alike. 

§ 22. Farther, thofe, who aftert the impoffibility of fpace exifting with- The power 
out matter, muft not only make body infinite, but muft alfo deny a power in proveTa 
God to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I fuppofe, will deny that God vacuum, 
can put an end .to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the 
iiniverfe in a perfed quiet and reft, and continue them fo long as he pleafes. 

Whoever then will allow, that God can, during fuch a general reft, annihilate 
either this book, or the body of him that reads it, muft neceflarily admit the 
poffibility of a vacuum : for it is evident that the fpace, that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will ftill remain, and be a fpace without body. 

For the circumambient bodies being in perfed reft, are a wall of adamant, 
and, in that ftate make it a perfed impoffibility, for any other body to get into 
that fpace. And indeed the neceftary motion of one particle of matter, into the 
place, from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a confequeiice 
from the fiippofitioii of plenitude 5 which will therefore need fome better proof 
than a fuppofed matter of fad, which experiment can never make out : our 
own clear and diftind ideas plainly fatisfying us, that there is no necefiary con- 
nedion between fpace and folidity, fince we can conceive the one without the 
other. And thofe who dilpute for, or againft a vacuum, do thereby confefs 
they have diftind ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an idea of 
extenfion, void of folidity, tho’ they deny its exiftence ; or elfe they difpute 
about nothing at all. For they, who fo much alter the fignification of words, 
as to call extenfion body, and confequently make the whole effence of body to be 
nothing but pure extenfion, without folidity, muft talk abfurdly, whenever they 
fpeak of vacuum, fince it is impoffible for extenfion to be without extenfion. 

For vacuum, whether we affirm, or deny its exiftence, fignifies fpace without 
body, whofe very exiftence no one can deny to be poffible, who w;ill not make 
matter infinite, and take from God a , power to annihilate any particle of it. 

§ 23. But not to. go fo far, as beyond the utmoft bounds of body in the Motion^ 
iiniverie, nor appeal to God’s omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion 
bodies, that are in our view, and neighbourhood, feems to me plainly to evince 
it. For I defire any one fo to divide a folid body, of any dimenfion he pleafes, 
as to make it poffible for the folid parts, to move up and down freely every way, 
within the bounds of that fuperficies, if there be not left in it a void fpace, as 
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Book II. big as the leaft part, into which he has divided the faid folid body. And if, where 
the leaf: particle of the body divided, is as big as a muftard-feed, a void fpace 
equal to the bulk of a mullard-feed be requifite to make room for the free mo- 
tion of the parts of the divided body, within the bounds of its fuperficies, 
where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 times lefs thati a muftard-feed, 
there muft alfo be a fpace void of folid matter, as big as ioo,ooo,ooctIi part of 
a muftard-feed ; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in 
infinitum. And let this void fpace be as little as it will, it deftroys the hypo- 
thefts of plenitude. For, if there can be a fpace void of body equal to the 
fmalleft feparate particle of matter now exifting in nature, it is ftill fpace with- 
out body ; and makes as great a difference between fpace and body, as if it 
were a diftance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we 

fuppofe not the void fpace neceffaiy to motion, equal to the leaft parcel of the 
divided folid matter, but to ^ or of it j the fame confequence will al- 
ways follow, of fpace withuot matter. 

The ideas of § 24. BuT the qiieftioii being here, “ whether the idea of fpace or exten- 
fpace and bo- « fton be the fame with the idea of the body,” it is not neceffary to prove tlie 
dy diftina. exiftence of a vacuum, but the idea of it ; which it is plain men have, 
when they enquire and diQ)ute, whether there be a vacuum, or no. For, if 
they had not the idea of fpace wilhout body, they could not make a queftion about 
its exiftence : and, if their idea of body did not include in it fomethlng more 
than the bare idea of fpace, they could have no doubt about the plenitude of 
the world ; and it would be as abfurd to demand, whether there were fpace 
without body, as whether there were fpace without fpace, or body without 
body, ftnce thefe were but different names of the fame idea. 

Extenfion § 25. It is true the idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all vi- 
Being infepa* ^nd moft tangible qualities, that it fuffers us to fee no one, or feel very 

B?dy, proves external objeds, without taking in impreffions of extenfion too. This rea- 

it the dinefs of extenfion, to make itfelf be taken notice of, fo conftantly, with, other 
fame. Ideas, has been the occafton, I guefs, that fome have made the whole eftence 
of body to conftft in extenfion ; which is not much to be wondered at, fince 
fome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch, (the bufieft of all our 
fenfes) fo filled with the idea of extenfion, and as it were wholly poffefted with it, 
that they allowed no exiftence to any thing that had not extenfion. I ftiall not 
now argue with thofe men, who take the meafure and poffibility of all being, 
only from their narrow and grofs imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thofe, who conclude the eftence of body to be extenfion, becaufe they fay 
they cannot imagine any fenfible quality of any body without extenfion ; I fhall 
defire them to confider, that had they refleded on their ideas of taftes and 
fmells, as much as on thofe of fight and touch ; nay, • had they examined their 
ideas of hunger and thirft, and feveral other pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them no idea of extenfion at all 5 which is but an affec- 
tion of body, as well as the reft, dilcoverable by our fenfes, which are fcarce 
acute enough to look into the pure efihnces of things. 

§ 26. If thofe ideas, which are conftantly joined to all others, muft therefore 
be concluded to be the eftfence of thofe things, which have conftantly tliofe 
ideas joined to them, and are infeparable from them 3 then unity is without 
doubt the effence of every thing. For there is not any objed of fenfation, or 
refledion, which does not carry with it the idea of one : but the weaknefs of 
this kind of argument we have already fhewn fufficiently. 

Ideas of fpace § 27. To conclude, whatever men fliall think, concerning the exiftence of a 

vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of fpace, diftind 
ei me . folidity, as we have of folidity diftind from motion, or motion from 

ipace. ' ,We have not any two more diftind ideas, and we can as eafily con- 
ceive fpace, without foHcfity, as we can conceive body, or fpace, without mo- 
tion tbo’ it be ever fo certain, that neither body, nor motion, can exift with- 
out fpace. But whether any one will take fpace to be only a relation, refulting 
from the exiftence of other beings at a diftance, or whether they will think the 

words 
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words of the moft knowing king Solomon, The heaven, and the heaven of hea- C h a 
vens, cannot contain thee f ’ or thofe more emphatical ones of the infpired pliilo- XIII. 
fopher St. Paul, “ In him we live, move, and have our being f’ are to be under- 
flood in a literal feiife, I leave every one to confider : only our idea of Ijaace is, I 
think, fuch as I have mentioned, and diitindt from that of body. For, whether we 
confider in matter itfelf, the diftance of its coherent, folid parts, and call it, in 
refpedfc of thofe folid parts, exteniion 5 or whether confidering it as lying be- 
tween the extremities of any body, in its feveral dimenfions, we call it length, 
breadth, and tliicknefs 5 or elfe, confidering it as lying between any two bodies, 
or pofitive beings, without any confideration, whether there be any matter or 
no between, we call it dillance : however named, or confidered, it is always 
the fame uniform fimple idea of fpace, taken from objeds, about which our 
fenfes have been converlant j whereof, having fettled ideas in our minds, we can 
revive, repeat, and add them one to another, as often as we will, and confider 
the fpace, or diflance fo imagined, either as filled with folid parts, fo that ano- 
ther body cannot come there, without difplacing and thrufling out the body 
that was there before ; or elfe, as void of folidity, fo that a body of equal di- 
menfions to that empty, or pure fpace may be placed in if, without the remov- 
ing or expulfion of any thing that was there. But, to avoid confufion in dif- 
courfes concerning this matter, it were poffibly to be wiihed, that the name 
extenfion were applied only to matter, or the diflance of the extremities of par- 
ticular bodies 5 and the term expanfion to fpace in general, with or without 
folid matter pofiTefiing it, fo as to fay fpace is expanded, and body extended. 

But in this, every one has his liberty : I propofe it only for the more clear and 
diflindl way of fpeaking. 

§ 28. The knowing precifely what our words fland for, would, I imagine, Men differ 
in this as well as a great many other cafes, quickly end the difjDute. For I bttle in dear 
am apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find their fimple 
ideas all generally to agree, tho', in difeourfe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with difierent names. I imagine that men, who abftradt 
their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, cannot much 
differ in thinking 5 however, they may perplex themfelves with words, accord- 
ing to the way of fpeaking of the feveral fchools, or fedls, they have been bred 
lip ill : tho’ amongfl unthinking men, who examine not fcrupuloufiy and care- 
fully their own ideas, and flripthem not from the marks men ufe for them, 
but confound them with words, there rnufl be endlefs diipute, wrangling, and 
jargon: efpecially if they be learned, bookifh men, devoted to fome fe( 5 , and 
accuflomed to the language of it, and have learned to talk after others. But, 
if it fhould happen, that any two thinking men, fliould really have different 
ideas, I do not fee how they could difeourfe, or argue one with another. Flere 
I mufl not be miflakcn, to think that every floating imagination in men’s brains, 
is prefently of that fort of ideas I fpeak of. It is not eafy for the mind to put 
off thofe confufeci notions and prejudices it has imbibed fi'om cuflom, inadver- 
tency, and common converfation : it requires pains and afliduity to examine its 
ideas, till it refolves them into thofe clear and diflind: fimple ones, out of which 
they are compounded 1 and to fee which amongfl: its fimple ones, have or have 
not a neceffary connexion and dependance one upon another. Till a man doth 
this, in the primary and original notions of things, he builds upon floating and 
uncertain principles, and will often find himfelf at a lofs, 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of duration, and its fimple modes. 

rr^HERE is another fort of diflance, or length, the idea whereof we Duratioa is 
' * A not from the permanent parts of fpace, : but from the fleeting 
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Duratioiij and its lirapie modes. 

Book II modes whereof are any different lengths oHt, whereof we have diftina: ideas i 
as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 

Its idea from § 2. The anfwer of a great nian, to one who aiked what tinie was, Si non 
refieaion on poo-as, iiitelligo,” (which amounts to this 5 the more I fet niyfelf to think of it, 
thetminof | underftaiid it) might perhaps perfuade one, that time, which reveals 

our ideas. other things, is itfelf not to be difcovered. Duration, time^ and eternity, 
are, not without reafon, thought to have fomething very abftriife in their na- 
ture. But, however remote thefe may feem from our comprelieniioii, yet, if 
we trace them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of tliofe fources of 
all our knowledge, viz. fenfation, and refledion, will be able to furiiifli us with 
thefe ideas, as clear and diftind as many other, which are thought much lefs 
obfcure 5 and we flaall find, that the idea of eternity itfelf is derived from the 
fiime common original with the reft of our ideas. 

§ 3. To underftand time and eternity aright, we ought with attention to 
confider what idea it is we have of duration, and how we came by it. It is 
evident to any one, who will but obferve what paffes in his ov/n mind, that there 
is a train of ideas, which conftantly fucceed one another in his iinderftanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on thefe appearances of feveral ideas, one 
after another, in our minds, is that which furniQies us with the idea of liiccef- 
fton: and the diftance between any parts of that fucceflion, or between the 
appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration. For, wliilft 
we are thinking, or whilft we receive fucceffively feveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exift 5 and fo we call the exifteiice, or the continuation of 
the exifteiice of ourfelves, or any thing elfe commenfurate to the fucceflion of 
any ideas in our minds, the duration of ourfelves, or any fuch other thing, 
co-exifting with our thinking. 

§ 4. That we have our notion of fucceflion and duration from this origi- 
nal, viz. from refledion on the train of ideas, which we find to appear one 
after another in our own minds, feems plain to me, in that we have no per- 
ception of duration, but by confidering the train of ideas, that take their turns 
in our underftandings. When that fucceflion of ideas ceafes, our perception of 
duration ceafes with it ; which every one clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft 
he fleeps foundly, whether an hour or a day, a month or a year ; of which 
duration of things, whilft he fleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, 
but it is quite loft to him ; and the moment, wherein lie leaves off to think, 
till the moment he begins to think again, feems to him to have no diftance. 
And fo I doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were poflible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the fucceflion of others : 
and we fee, that one who Axes his thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as 
to take but little notice of the fucceflion of ideas that pafs in his mind, whilft 
he is taken up with that earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his account a, 
good part of that duration, and thinks that time fliorter than it is. But, if fleep 
commonly unites the diftant parts of duration, it is becaiife, during that time, 
we have no fucceflion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during his fleep, 
dreams, and variety of ideas make themfelves perceptible in his mind one after 
anotiier ^ he hath then, during fuch a dreaming, a fenfation of duration, and 
of the length of it ; by which it is to me very clear, that men derive their 
ideas of duration from their refledion on the train of the ideas, they obierve to 
fuccced one another in their own underftandings ; without which obfervatlon 
they can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 

The ideas of | 5. Indeed a man having, from refleding on the fucceflion and number 
duration, ap- q£ ]^g thoughts, got the notion, or idea, of duration, he can apply that 

notion to things which exift while he does not thinks as he that has got the 
we fleep. idea of extenfion from bodies, by his light, or touch, can apply it to diitances, 
where no body is feen, or felt. And dierefore, tho’ a man has no perception 
of the length of duration, which paffed whilft he flept, or thought not; yet, 
having obferved the revolution of days and nights, and found the length of 
their duration to be in appearance regitlar and conftant, he can, upon the fup- 
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pofition that that revolution has proceeded after the ilime matintr, whiiil: he was C h a 
afleep, or thought not, as it ufed to do at other times ; he can, I £iv, imagine, XIV. 
and make allowance for, the length of duration, whiiil he fiept. But, if Adam 
and Eve (when they were alone in the world) inhead of their ordinary nigiith 
deep, had palled the whole twenty-four hours in one continued deep, the dura- 
tion of that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably loll to them, and been 
for ever left out of their account of time. 

§ 6. Thus by refleaing on the appearing of various ideas one after another, The idea of 
in our iinderilandings, we get the notion of focceirion ; which, if any one ^'‘cccfiiou 
fliould think we did rather get from our obfervation of motion by our fenfes, 
he will, perhaps, be of my mind, when he confiders that even motion pro- 
duces in his mind an idea of facceffion, no otherwife than as it produces there a 
continued train of diflinguifiiable ideas. For a man, looking upon a body really 
moving, perceives, yet, no motion at all, iinlefs that motion produces' a con- 
ftant train of fucceilive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at fea, out of fight of 
land, in a fiir day, may look on the fun, or fea, or flilp, a whole hour toge- 
ther, and perceive no motion at all in either 5 thof it be certain, that two, and, 
perhaps, all of them, have moved, during that time, a great way. But, as 
foot! as he perceives either of them to have changed didance vvith i()me other 
body, as foon as this motion produces any new idea in him, then he perceives 
that there has been motion. But, wherever a man is with all things at reil 
about him, without perceiving any motion at all ; if, during this hour of quiet, 

Jie has been thinking, he will perceive the various ideas of liis own tlioiights in 
his own mind, appearing one after another, and thereby obferve and find die- 
cefiion where he could obferve no motion. 

§ 7. And this, I think, is the reafon, why motions, very flow, tho’they 
are conflant, are not perceived by us 5 becaufe, in their remove from one fen- 
fible part towards another, their change of diflance is fb flow, that it caufes 
no new ideas in us, but a good while one after another : and fo, not caufing a 
conflant train of new^ ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds, we 
have no perception of motionj which, confifling in a conflant fiiccellion, we 
cannot perceive that fuccefiion, without a conflant fuccefiion of varying ideas 
arifing from it. 

§ 8. On the contrary, things that move fo fwift, as not to affeS the fenfes 
diftindtly, with feveral dhlinguifhable diflances of their motion, and fo caufe 
not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alfo perceived to move: for any 
thing, that moves round about in a circle, in lefs time than our ideas are wont 
to fucceed one another in our minds, is not perceived to move ; but feems to be 
a perfed entire circle of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in 
motion. 

§ 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable that Tiie train of 
our ideas do, whilfl we are awake, fuccecd one another in our minds, at cer- 
tain diilances, not much unlike the images in the infide of a lantliorn, turned gj-ce of 
round by the heat of a candle. This appearance of theirs in train, tho’, per- ciuicknefs, 
baps, it may be fonietimes faflcr, and fometimes flov/er, yet, I gueis, varies 
not very much in a waking man. There feem to be certain bounds to the 
qiiicknefs, and flowiiefs, of the fuccefiion of thofe ideas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay, nor haflen. 

§ 10. The reafon I have for this odd conjedlure, is, from obferving that hi 
the impreffions made upon any of our fenfes, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any fuccefiion j which, if exceeding quick, the fenfe of fuccefiion is 
lofl, even in cafes where it is evident that there is a real fucceffion. Tet a can- 
non-bullet pafs thro’ a room, and in its way take with it any limb, or fiefiiy 
parts of a man ; it is as clear as any demonflration can be, tliat it muft flrike 
fucccffively the two fides of the room : it is alfo evident, that it mufi: touch 
one part of the flefh firfl ; and another after, and fo in fuccefiion : and yet I 
believe no body, who ever felt the pain of fiich a fhot, or heard the blow 
againfl the two diftant walls, could perceive any fuccefiion either in the pain, or 

found. 
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Book II found, of fo fwift a ftroke. Such a part of duration, as this, wherein we per- 
ceive no fucceffion, is that which we may call an iiiftant, and is that 
takes lip the time of only one idea in our minds, without the fiicceiiion of ano- 
ther, wherein, therefore, we perceive no fucceffion at all. 

§ II. This alfo happens, where the motion is fo flow, as not to fupply a 
conflant train of.frefli ideas to the fenfes, as fill: as the mind is capable of recei-* 
ving new ones into it ; and fo other ideas of our own thoughts, having room to 
Come into our minds, betvreeii thofe offered to our fenfes by the moving body^ 
there the fenfe of motion is loll; ; and the body, tho’ it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as flill as the ideas of 
our own minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing feems to 
Hand ftill, as is evident in the hands of clocks, and fliadows of fun-dials, and 
other conffiant, but flow motions j where, tho’ after certain intervals, we per- 
ceive by the change of diftance that it hath moved, yet the motion itfeif v/e 
perceive not. 

This train, § i2. So that to me it feems, that the conftant and regular fiicceffiton of 
the meafure waking man, is, as it were, the meafure and ftandard of all other 

fucceflions, whereof, if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where 
two founds, or pains, &c. take up in their fucceffion the duration of but one 
idea, or elfe where any motion, or fucceffion, is fo flow, as that it keeps not 
pace with the ideas in our minds, or the quicknefs in which they take their 
turns j as when any one, or more ideas, in. their ordinary courfe, come into our 
mind, between thofe which are offered to the light, by the different perceptible 
di.ftances of a body in motion, or l>etween founds, or fmells, following one ano- 
ther, there alfo the fenfe of a conftant continued fucceffion is loft, and we per- 
ceive it not, but with certain gaps of reft between. 

The mind § 13. If it be fo that the ideas of our minds, whilft we have any there, do 
cannot fix conftaiitly change and fliift, in a continual fucceffion, it would be impofliMe, 
may any one fay, for a man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it 
^ te meant, that a man may have one felf-fame lingle idea a long time alone In 
his mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fad, it is not 
' poffible j for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of 
what materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they 
come to make their appearances) I can give no other reafon but experience : and 
1 would have any one try, whether he can keep one, unvaried, fingle idea in 
his mind, without any other, for any confiderable time together. 

§ 14. For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light, or whiteneis, 
or what other he pleafes ; and he will, I fuppofe, find it difficult to keep all 
other ideas out of his mind : but that fome, either of another kind, or various con 
fideration of that idea (each of which confiderations is a new idea) will con«- 
.ftantly fucceed one another in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 

§ 1 5. Al l that is in a man's power in this cafe, I think, is only to mind 
and obferve what the ideas are, that take their turns in his iinderftanding ; or 
elfe to dired the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a deflre, or ufe of : but hinder 
the conftant fucceffion of frelh ones, I think he cannot, tho' he may com- 
monly chufe whether he will heedfully obferve and confidcr them. 

Ideas, how- § xd. WHETHER thefe feveral ideas in a man's mind be made bv certain 
ever made, motions, I Will not here difpute ; but tliis I am fiire, that they include no idea 

fenfe motion, in their appearance; and, if a man had not the idea of motion 

tion. otherwife, I think he would have none at all : which is enough to my prclent 
purpofe, and fufficiently ffiews, that the notice we take of the ideas of "our own 
minds, appearing there one after another, is that, which gives us the idea of 
fucceffion, and duration, without which v/e fhould have no fuch ideas at all 
It is hot then motion, hut the conftant train of ideas in our minds, whilft we 
are waking, that furniffies us wdth the idea of duration, whereof motion no 
otherwife gives us any perception, than as it caufes in our minds a cenftant fuc- 
ceffion of ideas, as I have before fhewed : and we have as clear an idea of fuc- 

ceffion and duration, by the train of other ideas, fucceeding one another in our 

minds* 
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tomds, without the idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas, canfed bv tlie C ei a f, 
uninterrupted, fenfible change of diftance between two bodies, which we liave XIV. 
fit)m motion j and therefore we fliould as well have the idea of duration^ were 
there no fenfe of motion at all. 

§ 17. Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for the Time Is du- 
mind to do, is to get fome meafure of this common duration, wlierebv it imp-ht f 
judge of its different lengths, and confider the diftiiid oi'der, wherein ievOra! 
things exift, without which a great part of our knowledge would be confuiedj 
and a great part of hiftory be rendered very ufelefs. This coniideratjoii of du- 
ration, as fet out by certain periods, and marked by certain meafures, or epochs' 
is that, I think, which, moll properly, we call time. 

§ 18. In the meafuring of extenfion, there is nothing more required but the ^goed mea- 
application of the ftandard, or meafure, we make ufe of, to the tiling, of wliofe 
extenfion we would be informed. But in the meafuring of duration this can- its^^vhok 
not be done, becaufe no two different parts of fucceffion can be put together, to duration 
meafure one another : and nothing, being a meafure of duration, but duration, 
as nothing is of extenfion, but extenfion, We cannot keep by us any Handing, 
unvarying meafure of duration, which confifts in a confiant fleeting fucceffion, 
as we can of certain lengths of extenfion, as inches, feet, yards, &c. marked 
out in pemlanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could feiTe well for a con- 
venient meafure of time, but what has divided the whole length of its dura- 
tion into apparently equal portions^ by conffantly repeated periods. What por- 
tions of duration are not dillinguilhed, or confidered as diftingoilhed and 
meafured by fuch periods, come not fo properly under the notion of time, as 
appears by fuch phrafes as thefe, viz. before all time, and when time lliall be 
no more. 

§ 19. The diurnal and ahnual revolutions bf the fun, as having been, frOm The revoke 
the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univerlally obfervable by all 
mankind^ and fuppofed equal to one another, have been, with realbn, made the 
life of, foi* the meafure of duration. But the diilindtion of days and years having propereft 
depended on the motion of the fun, it has brought this miftake with it, that it I'peafures of 
has been thought that motion and duration were the meafure one of another : 
for men, in the meafuring of the length of time, having been aecuflomed to 
the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, years, &c. which they found them- 
felves, upon any mention of time, or duration, prefently to think on^ all which 
portions of time were meafured out^ by the motion of thofe heavenly bodies ; 
they were apt to confound time and motion. Or, at leafl, to think that they 
had a neceffary connexion one with another : whereas any conftant, periodical 
appearance, or alteration of ideas, in feemingly equidiftant fpaces of duration^ 
if conftant and iiiiiverfally obfervable, would have as well diftinguiihed the 
intervals of time, as thofe that have been made ufe of. For, fuppofing the fun^ 
which fome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at the fame diftance 
of time, that it now every day comes about to the fame meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in the jpace of an annual 
revolution, it had fenfibly increafed in brightnefs and heat, and fo decreafed 
again 5 would not fuch regular appearances ferve to meafure out the diftances 
of duration to all that could obferve it, as well without as with motion ? For, 
if the appearances were conftant, univerfally obfervable, and in equidiftant 
periods, they would ierve mankind for meafure of time as well, were the mo- 
tion away. 

I 20. For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plants returning at But not by 
eauidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ferve men to reckon their mo-' 
their years by, as the. motions of the fun: and, in effecl:, we fee, that fome 
people in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongft pearances. 
them at their certain feafons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, 
the fenfe of hunger, or tlilrft, a fmell, or a tafte, or any other idea, returning 
conftantly at equidiftant periods, and making itfelf univerfally be taken notice 
of would not fail to meafure out the courfe of fucceffion, and diftinguiffi the 
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Book II diflaiices of time. Thus we fee that men bom blind count time well enough 
by years, whofe revolutions yet they cannot diftinguifli by motions, that they 
perceive not : and, I afk, whether a blind man, who diftinguiflied his years 
either by the heat of fummer, or cold of winter ^ by the fmell of any flower 
of the fpring, or tafle of any fruit of the autumn 3 would not have a better 
meafure of time than the Romans had, before the reformation of their calen- 
dar by Julius Csefar, or many other people, whofe years, notv/ithftanding the 
motion of the fun, which they pretend to make life of, are very irregular I 
And it adds no fmall difficulty to chronology, that the exadc length of the 
years that feveral nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another 3 and, I think, I may fay, all of them from the pre- 

cife motions of the fun. And, if the fun moved from the creation to the flood 

conftantly in the jequator, and fo equally difperfed its light and heat to all the 
habitable parts of the eartli, in days all of the fame length, without its annual 
variations to the tropicks, as a late, ingenious author fuppofes 3 I do not think 
it very eafy to imagine, that (notwithftanding the motion of the fun) men 
Ihould, in the antediluvian world, from the beginning, count by years, or 
meafure their time by periods, that had no fenfible marks, very obvious to 
diflinguifli them by. 

No two parts § 2 1. BuT, perhaps, it will be faid, without a regular motion, fuch as of 

of duration OF fome Other, how could it ever be known that fiich periods were 

equal ? To which I anfwer, the equality of any other returning appearances 
kno^vntobe might be known by the fame way that that of days was known, or prefumed 

equal, to be fo at firfl: 3 which was only by judging of them by the train of ideas, 

wliich had paffed in men’s minds in the intervals : by which train of ideas dif- 
covering inequality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the arti- 
ficial days, or were gueffed to be equal, which was fuflicient to make 

them ferve for a meafure. Tho’ exadler fearch has fince difeovered inequality in 
the diurnal revolutions of the fun, and we know not whether the annual alfo 
be not unequal : thefe, yet, by their prefuraed and apparent equality, ferve as 
well to reckon time by (tho’ not to meafure the parts of duration exactly) as if 
they could be proved to be exadly equal. We muff, therefore, carefully diflin- 
guilh betwixt duration itfelf, and the meafures we make life of, to judge of its 
length. Duration in itfelf is to be confidered as going on in one conflant, equal, 
uniform courfe : but none of the meafures of it, which we make ufe of, can 
be know'll to do fo 3 nor can we be affi.ired, that their affigned parts, or periods, 
are equal in duration one to another 3 for two • fucceffive lengths of duration, 
however meafured, can never be demonflrated to be equal. The motion of the 
fun, which the world ufed fo long, and fo confidently, for an exadl meafure of 
duration, has, as I fiid, been found in its feveral parts unequal : and tho’ men 
have of late made ufe of a pendulum, as a more ffeady and regular motion 
than that of the fun, or (to ipeak more truly) of the earth 3 yet, if any one 
fiiould be affied how he certainly knows that the two fucceffive fwings of a 
pendulum are equal, it w’-ould be very hard to fitisfy him that they are infalli- 
bly fo : fince we cannot be fure, that the caufe of that motion, which is un- 
known to us, fhall always operate equally 5 and we are fure that the medium, 
in which the pendulum moves, is not conftantly the fame : either of which va- 
rying, may alter the equality of fuch periods, and thereby deftroy the certainty 
and exadtnefs of the meafure by motion, as w’'ell as any other periods of other 
appearances 3 the notion of duration ftill remaining clear, tho’ our meafures of 
it cannot any of them be demonftrated to be exadt. Since, then, no t^vo por- 
tions of fucceffion can be brought together, it is impoffable ever certainly to know 
tlieir equality. All that we can do for a meafure of time, is to take fuch as 
have continual fucceffive appearances at feemingly eqiiidiftant periods 3 of which 
feeming equality we have no other meafure, but fuch as the train of our own 
ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other probable 
reafons, to perfuade us of their equity. 

» Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the earth. 
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I 22. One tiling feems ftrange to me, that, whilft- all men maoifeilily mea- C h a fa 
fured time by the motion of the great and vifible bodies of the world, time XI¥. 

yet ihould be defined to be the “meafiire of motion whereas it is obvious to 
every one, who refleds ever fo little on it, that to meaftire motion, Ipace is as 
neceffary to be confidered as time j and thofe, wdio look a little farther, v/ili 0^^011^ 
find aifo the bulk of the thing moved, necefiary to be taken into the computa^ 
tion, by any one v/ho will eftimate or meafure motion, fo as to iudge right of 
it. Nor indeed does motion any otherwife conduce to the meafurlng of dura^- 
tion, than as it conftantly brings about the return of certain fenfible ideas, in 
feeming eqiiidiftant periods. For, if the motion of the fun were as unequal as 
of a fhip driven by unfieady winds, fometimes very flow, and at others irresT.- 
larly very fwift ; or, if being conftantly equally fwift, it yet was not circular, 
and produced not the lame appearances, it would not at all help us to meafure 
time, any more than the feeming unequal motion of a comet does. 

§ 23. Minutes, hours, days and years, are then no more necefiary to Minute% 
time, or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any mat- liours, and 
ter, are to extenfion : for tho’ we, in this part of the univerfe, by the conftant 
life of them, as of periods fet out by the revolutions of the fiin, or as known mS'ures of 
parts of fuch periods, have fixed the ideas of fuch lengths of duration in our duration, 
minds, which we apply to all parts of time, whole lengths wt would confider 5 
yet there may be other parts of the univerle, where they no more ufe thefe 
mealures of our’s, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles 5 but yet 
fomething analogous to them there muft be. For, without Ibme regular perio^ 
dical returns, we could not meafure ourfelves, or fignify to others the length 
of any duration, tho’ at the fame time the world were as full of motion as it 
is now, but no part of it difpofed into regular and apparently eqiiidiftant revo- 
lutions. But the different meafures, that may be made ufe of for the account 
of time, do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to be 
meafured 5 no more than the different ftandards of a foot and a cubit, alter the 
notion of extenfion to thofe, who make ufe of thofe different meafures. 

§ 25. The mind, having once got fuch a meafure of time, as the annual Our iiied- 
revolution of the fun, can apply that meafure to duration, wherein that meafure of time^ 
itfelf did not exift, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had nothing 
to do : for Ihould one fay, that Abraham was born in the two thoufand feven before time, 
hundred and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelligible, as 
reckoning from the beginning of the world, tho’ there were fo far back no 
motion of the fun, nor any other motion at all. For, tho’ the Julian period 
be fuppofed to begin feveral hundred years before there were really either days, 
nights, or years, marked out by any revolutions of the fun ; yet we reckon as right, 
and thereby meafure duration as well, as if really at that time the fun had 
exifted, and kept the fame ordinary motion it doth now. The idea of dura- 
tion, equal to an annual revolution of the fim, is as eafily applicable in oui.^ 
thoughts to dui'ation, where no fun, nor motion was, as the idea c>f a foot, or 
yard, taken from bodies, here, can be applied in our thoughts, to diftances, be-* 
yond the confines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 

§ 26. For fuppofmg it were five thoufand fix hundred and thirty nine miles, 
or millions of miles, from this place to the remoteft body of the univerfe (for, 
being finite, it muft be at a certain diftance) as We fnppofe it to be five thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty nine years from this time, to the firft exiftence of 
any body in the beginning of the world 5 we can, in our thoughts, apply this 
meafure of a year, to duration before the creation, ' or beyond the duration of 
bodies, or motion, as we can this meafure of a mile to fpace, beyond the ut- 
moft bodies : and by the one meafure duration, v^here there was no motion, 
as well as by the other meafure ipace in our thoughts, where there is no 
body. 

§ 27. If it be objeded to me here, that in this way of explaining of time, 
i have begged what I ftiould not, viz. That the world is neither eternal, nor 

infinite 5” I anfwer, that to my prefent purpofe it is not needful, in this place. 
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8g> Duration, and its fimple modes; 

Book II. £o make ufe of arguments, to evince the world to he finite, both in duration I": 

and extenfion ; but, it being at lead; as conceiveable as the contrary, I have cer-i 
tainly the liberty to fiippofe it, as well as any one hath to foppofe the contrary : 
and I doubt not but that every one, that will go about it, may eafily conceive 
in his mind the beginning of motion, tho’ not of all duration, and fo may come 
to a flop, and non ultra, in his confideration of motion. So aifo in his thoughts 
he may fet limits to body, and the extenfion belonging to it, but not to fpace, 
where no body is; the utmoft bounds of Ipace and duration being beyond the 
reach of thought, as well as the utmoll bounds of iiiunber are beyond the 
largeft comprehenfion of tliemind; and ail for the fame reafon, as we iliall 
fee in another place. 

Eternity. § 28. By the fame means tlierefore, and from the fiime original that we 
coiiie to have the idea of time, we have alfo that idea, which we call eternity, 
viz. having got the idea of fucceffion and duration, by refieding on the train of 
our own ideas, caufed in us, either by the natural appearances of thofe ideas 
coming conftantly of themfelves into our waking thoughts, or elfe caufed by 
external objects, feicceffively affeding our fenfes ; and, having, from the revolu- 
tions of the fiiri, got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 
thoughts, add fucli lengths of duration to one another, as often as we pleafe, 
and apply them, fo added, to durations paft, or to come: and this we can 
continue to do on, without bounds, or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the fun to duration, fuppofed 
before the fun’s, or any other motion had its being ; which is no more difficult, 
or abfurd, than to apply the notion I have, of the moving of a ffiadow one 
hour to-day upon the fun-dial, to the duration of fomething laft night, v. g. 
the burning of a candle, which is now abfoliitely feparate from all adtual mo- 
tion, and it is as impoffible for the duration of that fame, for an hour laft 
night, to co-exift with any motion that now is, or ever ffiall be, as for ^ 

any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 
exift with the motion of the fun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 
having the idea of the length of the motion of the fliadow on a dial, between 
the marks of two hours, I can as diftindly meafure in my thoughts the dura- 
tion of that candle-light, laft night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now exift : and it is no more than to think, that had the fun flione then 
on the dial, and moved after the fame rate it doth now, the iliadow on 
the dial would have pafted from one hour-line to another, wdiilft that flame of 
the candle lafted. 

§ 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the idea I have of 
the length of certain periodical, regular motions, neiffier of which motions do 
ever all at once exift, but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory, de- 
rived from my fenfes, or reflexion ; I can with the fame cafe, and for the 
feme reafon, apply it in my thoughts to duration, antecedent to all manner of 
motion, as well as to any thing that is hut a minute, or a day, antecedent to 
the motion, that at tliis very moment the fun is in. All things paft are equally 
and perfedly at reft ; and to this way of confideration of tliem are all one, 
whether they were before the beginning of the world, or but yeflerday : the 
meafuring of any duration, by fome motion, depending not at all on the real 
co-exiftence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of revolution; 
but the having a clear idea of the length of fome periodical, known motion, or 
other intervals of duration, in my mind, and applying that to the duration of 
tlie thing I would meafure. 

§ 30. Hence we fee, that fome men imagine the duration of the world, 
from its firft exiftence to this prefent year 1689, to have been five thoiifend fix 
hundred and thirty nine years, or equal to five thoufend fix hundred and thirty 
nine annual revolutions of the fern, and others a great deal more : as the Egyp-. 
tians of old, who, in the time of Alexander, counted twenty three thoufand 
years from the reign of the fun ; and the Chinefes now, who account the 
world three million, two hundred and fixty nine thoufend years old, or more : 

which 
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whicli longer duration of the v/orld according to their computation , tlio’ I C 
flioiild not believe to be true j yet I can equally imagine it with them, and as 
truly underhand, and fay one. is longer than the other, as I underhand 
that Methufalem’s life was longer than Enoch’s. And, if the coinoion. 
reckoning of five thoufand, fix hundred, and thirty-nine fliould be true (as it 
may be, as well as any other affign’d) it hinders not at ail my imagining what 
others mean, when they make the world a thoufand years older, fince eveiy 
one may, with the fame facility, imagine (I do not fay believe) the world to 
be fifty thouland years old, as five thouland, fix hundred, and thirty-nine j and 
may as well conceive the duration of fifty thoufand years, as five thoufind, 
fix hundred, and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that to the meafuriiig the 
duration of any thing, by time, it is not requifite that that thing ihould be co- 
exiftent to the motion, we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution ; but 
it fuffi'ces to this purpofe^ that we have the idea of the length of any regular, 
periodical appearances, which we can in our minds apply to duration, with 
which the motion, or appearance never co-exifted. 

§31. For; as in thehiftoryof the creation deliver’d by Mofes, I can ima- 
gine that light exifted three days, before the fun w^as, or had any motion, 
barely by thinking, that the duration of light before the fun was created, 
was fo long as (if the fun had mov’d then, as it doth now) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal revolutions j fo by the fame w'-ay I can have an idea 
of the chaos, or angels, being created, before there was either light, or any 
continued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or a thoufand years. 
For, if I can but confider duration equal to one minute, before either the being 
or motion of any body, I can add one minute more, till I come to fixty j and 
by the fame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. fuch or fuch parts of 
the fun’s revolution, or any other period, whereof I have tlie idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and fuppofe a duration, exceeding as many fuch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilft I will : which I think is the notion w^e have of eter- 
nity, of whofe infinity we have no other notion, than w^e have of the infinity 
of number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

^ 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thofe two fountains of all 
knowledge before-mentioned, viz. reflexion and fenfation, we get the ideas of 

duration, and the meafures of it. .1 , 

For, firft, by obferving what pafies in our minds, how our ideas there in 
train conftantly, fome vanilh, and others begin to appear, we come by the idea 

of fucceffion. r 1 • r n- 

Secondly, by obferving a diftance in the parts of this fucceffion, we get 

the idea of duration ; . , . , 

Thirdly, by fenlation obferving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and feeming equidiflant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, 01 mea- 
fiires of duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, &c. _ . . 

Fourthly by being able to repeat tliofe meafures of time, our ideas or 
fated Wth of duration in our minds, as often as we will, we can come to 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure or exifti and thus we ima- 
gine to-morrow, next year, or feven years hence. , 

Fifthly by being able to repeat any fuch idea of any length of time, as 
of a minute, k year, or an age,_ as often as. we will in our own thoughts and 
addino- them to one another, without ever coming to the end of fuch addition, 
any nearer than we can to the end of number, to whi<i we can always add,, 
we come by the idea of eternity, as the future, eternal duratm of our fouls, 
as well as the eternity of that infinite being, which muft neceflinly have always 

*^f*xTHLY, By confidering any part of infinite duration, as fet out by pe- 
riodical meafures, we come by the idea of what we call time in geneial. 
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Of duration and expanfion^ confider’d together. 

Book II. §• O’ we have, in the precedent chapters, dwelt pretty long on the 

A confiderations of fpace and duration ; yet, they being ideas of gene- 
Both capable concernment, that have fomething very abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, 
and kfsr comparing them one with another may, perhaps, be of ufe for their illiif- 

tration j and we may have the more clear and diftindt conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diftance or fpace, in its fimple, abftradb 
conception, to avoid confufion, I call expanfion, to difiinguifii it from extenfion, 
which by fome is ufed to exprefs this diftance only, as it is in the folid parts 
of matter, and fo includes, or at leaft intimates ‘the idea of body : whereas the 
idea of pure diftance includes no fuch thing. I prefer alfo the word expanfion 
to fpace, becaufe fpace is often apply’d to diftance of fleeting fucceifive parts, 
which never exift together, as well as to thofe which are permanent. In both 
thefe (viz. expanfion and duration) the mind has this common idea of continued 
lengths, capable of greater, or lefs quantities : for a man has as clear sii idea 
of the difference of the length of an hour, and a day, as of an inch and a 
foot. 

Expanfion § 2. The mind, having got the idea of the length of any part of expanfion, 
not bounded Ee ^ fpan, 01* a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been laid, re- 
by matter j adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, and 

make it equal to two ipans, or two paces j and fo as often as it will, till it equals 
the diftance of any parts of the earth one from another, and increafe thus, till 
it amounts to the diftance of the fun, or remoteft ftar. By fuch a progrefiion 
as this, fetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 
ceed and pafs beyond all thofe lengths, and find nothing to ftop its going on, 
either in, or without body. ’Tis true, we can eafily in our thoughts come to 
the end of folid extenfion j the extremity and bounds of all body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at : but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
der its progrefs into this endlefs expanfion j of that it can neither find, nor con- 
ceive any end. Nor let any one fay, that beyond the bounds of body, there 
is nothing at all, iinlefs he will confine God within the limits of matter. So- 
lomon, whofe underftanding was filled and enlarged with wifdom, feems to‘ 
have other thoughts, when he fays, “ heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee and he, I think, very much magnifies to himfelf the capacity of 
his own underftanding, who perfuades himfelf, that he can extend his thoughts 
fiutlier than God exifts, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. 

Nor dura- § 3. JusT fo is it ill duration. The mind having got the idea of any 
tionbymo- length of duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its 
own, but beyond the, exifteiice of all corporeal beings, and all the meafures 
of time, taken from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. But 
yet every one eafily admits, that tho’ we make duration boundlefs, as certainly 
it is, we cannot yet extend it beyond all being.' God, every one eafily allows, 
fills eternity ; and it is hard to find a reafon, why any one fliould doubt, that 
he likewife fills immenfity ? His infinite being is certainly as boundlefs one 
way as another 5 and methinks it afcrlbes a little too much to matter, to lav, 
where there is no body, there is nothing. 

Why men §4. Hence, I tlfink, wc may learn the reafon why every one familiarly, 
without the leaft hefitation, fpeaks of, and fuppofes .eternity, and fticks 
nitc dura- infinity to duration; but it is with more doubting and referve, 

ration, than that many admit, or fuppofe the infinity of fpace. The reafon whereof feein;; 
rtlion duration and extenfion being ufed as names of affec- 

p.ai ion. belonging to other beings, we eafily conceive in God infinite duration, 

and we ainnot avoid doing fo : but not attributing to him extenfion, but only 
to matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the exiftence of expanfion 
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V/ithoiit matter 5 of which alone we commonly fuppofe it an attribute. And C ii A 
therefore, when men piirfue their thoughts of fpace, they are apt to Hop at the X V. 
confines of body 5 as if fpace wei-e there at an end too, and reached no far- 
ther. Or, if their ideas upon confideration carry them farther, yet they term 
what is beyond the limits of the univerfe, imaginary fpace 5 as 'if it were no- 
thing, becaufe there is no body exiiting in it. V/hereas . duration, antecedent to 
all body, and to the motions which it is meafured by, they ne:ver term imagi- 
nary ; becaufe it is never fuppofed void of fome other real exiftence. And,*"lf 
the names of things may at all dired: our thoughts towards the originals of 
men’s ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaiion 
to think, by the name duration, that the continuation of exiftence, with a 
kind of refiftance to any deifiriidive force, and the continuation of folidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute, ana- 
tomical parts of matter, is little different from hardnefs) were thought to 
have fome analogy, and gave occafion to words, fo near of kin as durare and 
durum efle. And that durare is apply’d to the idea of hardnefs, as well as that 
of exiftence, we fee in Horace, epod. xvi. ferro duravit fa^cula.” But, be that 
as it will, this is certain, that whoever purfues bis own thoughts, will find 
them fometinies launch out, beyond the extent of body, into the infinity of 
fpace, or expanfion 3 the idea whereof is diftindt and feparate from body, and 
all other things: which may (to thofe who pleafe) be a fubjedt of fartlier me- 
ditation. 

§ 5. Time in general is to duration, as place to expanfion. They are fo Time to du- 
much of thofe boimdlefs oceans of eternity, and imnienfity, as is fet out aiKH'f 
diftinguiftied from the reft, as it w''ere by land-marks ; and fo are made ufe of paiSoiu 
to denote the pofition of finite, real beings, in refpedt one to another, in thofe 
uniform, infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Thefe, rightly confider^d, are 
only ideas of determinate diftances, frorh certain known points, fixed in diftiii- 
guifliable fenfible things, and fuppofed to keep the feme diiftance one from ano- 
ther. From fuch points, fixed in fenfible beings, we reckon, and from them 
we meafure our portions of thofe infinite quantities j v/hich, fo confidered, are 
that which we call time and place. For duration and fpace being in themfelves 
uniform and boundlefs, the order and pofition of things, v/ithoiit ftich known 
fettled points, would be loft in them, and all things would lie jumbled in an 
incurable confufion. 

§ 6, Time and place taken thus for determinate, diftinguiftiable portions of Tims and 
thofe infinite abyftes of fpace and duration, fet out, or fuppofed to be 
guifhed from the reft by marks, and known boundaries, have each of them a ^5. 

twofold acceptation. tber, nsarc 

First, time in general, is commonly taken for fo much of infinite ^jieexVmncc 
tion, as is meafured out by, and co-exiftent with the exiftence and motions of nvvioa 
the great bodies of the univerfe, as fiir as we know any of them : and in of bodiet. 
this fenle, time begins and ends with the frame of this fenfible world, as in 
thefe phrafes before-mentioned, before all time, or when time ftiall be no more : 
place likewife is taken fometimes for that portion of infinite fpace, which is 
poftefted by, and comprehended within the material world j and is thereby 
diftinguiftied from the reft of expaiifion j tho’ this may more properly be called 
extenfion, than place. Within thefe two are confined, and by the obfervablc 
parts of them are meafiar’d and determin’d the particular time, or duration, 
and the particular extenfion and place of all corporeal beings. 

I y. Secondly, fometimes the word time is ufed in a larger fenfe, and is Sometimes 
apply’d to parts of that infinite duration, not that were really diftinguilh’d, for fo mudi 
and meafur’d out, by this real exiftence, and periodical motions of bodies, that 
were appointed from the beginning to be for figns, and for feafons, and for days, meafures, 
and years, and are accordingly our meafures of time ; but fuch other portions taken from 
too,*'of that infinite, uniform duration, which we, upon any occafion, do fup- 
pofe equal to certain lengths of meafured time 5 and fo confider them as 
bounded, and determined. For, if we fhould fuppofe the creation, or fall of 
the angels, v/as at the beginning of the Julian period, we ftionld fpeak pro- 
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Book IL peiiy enough^ and fhonld be underdood, if we faid/ "tis a longer time fince 
the creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by feven hundred, and 
fixty-four years : whereby we would mark out fo much of that undiftinguifli'd 
duration, as we fuppofe equal to, and would have admitted feven hundred, 
and fixty-four annual revolutions of the fun, moving at the rate it now does. 
And thus likewife we fometimes fpeak of place, diflance, or bulk in the great 
inane, beyond the confines of the world, when we confider fo much of that 
fpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body, of any affign’d dimenfions, 
as a cubick-foot 3 or do fuppofe a point in it at iocli a certain dlllance from 
any part of the univerfe. 

They belong § 8 . Where and When are queftions belonging to all finite exiftences, and 
to al! beijigs. |3y us always reckon’d from feme known parts of this Isnfible world, and 
from feme certain epochs mark’d out to os by the motions oblervable in it, 
Without feme fuch fix’d parts, or periods, the order of things would be loft 
to our finite underftandings, in the boundlefs, invariable oceans of duration 
and expanfion ; which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their full 
extent belong only to the deity. And therefore, we are apt not to wonder that 
we comprehend them not, and do fo often find our thoughts at a lofs, when we 
would confider them, either abftradly in themfelves, or as any way attributed 
to the firft incomprehenfible being. But, when apply’d to any particular, finite 
beings, the extenlion of any body is fo much of that infinite Ipace, as the bulk 
of that body takes up. And place is the pofition of any body, when con- 
fider’d at a certain diftance from fome other. As the idea of the particular dura- 
tion of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration which pafifes during 
the exiftence of that thing j fo the time, when the thing exifted, is the idea of 
that fpace of duration, which pafs’d between fome known and fix’d period of 
duration, and the being of that thing. One Brews the diftance of the ex- 
tremities of the bulk, or exiftence of the fame thing, as that it is a foot 
fquare, or iafted two years 5 the other fliews the diftance of it in place, or 
exiftence, from other fix’d points of fpace, or duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolns-inn-fields, or the firft degree of Taurus, and in the year of 
our Lord 1671. or the 1 000th year of the Julian period : all which diftances 
we meafure, by preconceiv’d ideas of certain lengths of fpace and duration, 
as inches, feet, miles, and degrees 3 and in the other, minutes, days, and 
years, &c. 

All the parts §9. There is one tiling more, wherein fpace and duration have a great 
of extenfion, conformity 3 and that is, tho’ they are juftly reckon’d amongft ourfimple ideas, 
fion^-^*and of the diftindt ideas we have of either, is without all manner of com- 

all the parts pofidon ® 3 it is the very nature of botli of them to confift of parts : but their 
of duration, parts being all of the fame kind, and without the mixture of any other idea 
are duration, iiinder them not from having a place amongft fimple ideas. Could the mind, 
as in number, come to fo linall a part of extenfion or duration, as excluded di- 

vifibility. 


a It has been objeaed to Mr. Locke, that if fpace confifts of parts, as it is confefs’d in this 
place, he ihould not have reckoned it in the number of fimple ideas ; becaufe it feems to be 
inconfiftent with what he fays elfewhere, that a fimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in it 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception of the mind, and is not diffinguifliable into 
different ideas. ’Tis farther objeded, that Mr, Locke has not given in the fecond cliaptcr of the 
fecond book, where he begins to fpeak of fimple ideas, an exact definition of what he underflands 
by the word fimple ideas. To thefe difficulties Mr. Locke anfwers thus ; to begin with the laft, 
he declares, that he has not treated this fubjedl: in an order perfedtly fcholaftick, having not had 
much familiarity with thofe fort of books, during the writing of his, and not remembenno; at all 
the method, in which they are written ; and therefore his readers ought not to expedl definitions, 
regularly placed at the beginning of each new fubjed. Mr. Locke contents himfeif to employ 
the principal terms that he ufes, fo, that from his ufe of them the reader may eafily comprchenci 
what he means by them. But, with refpea to the term fimple idea, he has had the good luck 
to define that, in the place cited in the obje6l:ion 3 and therefore there is no reafon to fupply that 
defea. The quelfion then is to know, whether the idea of extenfion aerees with this definition : 
which will effeaually agree to it, if jt be underftood in the fenfe, which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his view ; for that compofition which he defign’d to exclude in that definition, was acompo- 
fition of different ideas in the mind, and not a compofition of the fame kind in a thing whofe 
eflence confifts in having parts of the fame kind, where you can never come to a part entirely 
exempted from this compofition# So that if the idea of extenfion confifts in having partes extra 

partes 


3 


2 
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vlfibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviiible unit, or idea; by repe- Chap. 
tition of which, it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and dura- XV. 
tion. But, fince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ipace without 
parts ; inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common meafures, which by fa- 
miliar ufe, in each country, have imprinted themfelves on the memory (as 
inches and feet ; or cubits and parafangs ; and fo feconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and years in duration:) the mind makes ufe, I fay, of fiich ideas as 
thefe, as fimple ones ; and thefe are die component parts of larger ideas, which 
the mind, upon occahon, makes, by the addition of fuch known lengths, 
which it is acquainted with. On the other tide, the ordinary fmalleft meafure 
we have of either, is look’d on as an unit in number, when the mind by divi- 
lion would reduce them into lefs fractions. Tho’ on both fides, both in addition 
and diviiion, either of fpace or duration, when the idea under confideration 
becomes very big, or very fmall, its precife bulk becomes very obicure and 
confufed ; and it is the number of its repeated additions, or diviiions, that alone 
remains clear and diftind:, as will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanlion of Ipace, or divilibility of matter. Every 
part of duration, is duration too ; and every part of extenfion, is extenfion, 
both of them capable of addition or diviiion in infinitum. But the lead: por- 
tions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diftind: ideas, may per- 
haps be fitted: to be conlidered by us, as the fimple ideas of that kind, out of 
which our complex modes of fpace, extenfion, and duration, are made up, 
and into which they can again be diftindtly refolv’d. Such a Ihiall part in du- 
ration may be call’d a moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds, in 
the train of their ordinary fucceflion there. The other, wanting a proper- 
name, I know not whether I may be allow’d to call a fenfible point, meaning 
thereby the leafi: particle of matter or Ipace, we can difcern, which is ordina- 
rily about a minute, and to the lharped: eyes feldom lels than thirty feconds of 
a circle, whereof the eye is the center. 

§ 10, Expansion and duration have this farther agreement, that tho’ Their parts 
they are both confider’d by us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparable 
one from another, no, not even in thought : tho’ the parts of bodies, from 
whence we take our meafure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather 
the fucceffion of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meafure of 
the other, may be interrupted and feparated ; as the one is often by red, and 
the other is by deep, which we call red: too. 

§ II. But yet there is this manifed: difference between them, that the Duration is 
ideas of length, which we have of expanfion, are turn’d every way, and fo 
make figure, and breadth, and thicknefs; but duration is but as it were the ^ 

length of one flreight line, extended in infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, 
variation, or figure; but is one common meafure of all exidence whatlbever, 

partes (as the fchools fpeak) ’tis always, in the fenfe of Mr. Locke, a fimple idea ; becaufe the 
idea, of having partes extra partes, cannot be rcfolved into two other ideas. For the remainder of 
the objedlion made to Mr. Locke, with refpedf to the nature of extenfion, Mr. Locke -w'as aware 
of it, as may be feeii in § g. chap. xv. of the fecond book, where he fays, that “ the leaft 

portion of fpace, or extenfion, whereof we have a clear and diftin£l idea, may perhaps be 
“ the fittefi: to be confider’d by us, as a fimple idea of that kind, out of which our complex 
«« modes of fpace and extenfion are made up. ” So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very 
fitly be called a fimple idea, fince it is the leaft idea of fpace, that the mind can form to itfelf, and 
that cannot be divided by the mind into any lefs, whereof it has in itfelf any determined per- 
ception. From whence it follows, that it is to the mind one fimple idea j and that is fufficient to 
take away this objedion : for it is not the defign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to difeourfe of any 
thing, but concerning the ideas of the mind. JBut if this is not fuificient to clear the difficulty, 

Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the idea of extenfion is fo peculiar, that it 
cannot exadlly agree -with the definition, that he has given of thofe fimple ideas, fo that it difters 
in fome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks it is better to leave it there expofed 
to this difficulty, than to make a new divifion in his favour. ’Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his 
meaning can be underftood. ’Tis very common to obferve intelligible difeourfes fpoil’d by too 
much fubtilty in nice divifions. We ought to put things together, as well as we can, dojftri- 
me caufa ; but after all, fcveral things will not be bundled up together, under our terms, and 
wavs of fpeaking. 

^ wherein 
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Book II wherein all things, whilft they exift, equally partake. For this prefent moment' 
is common to all things that are now in being, and equally coiiipreliends that 
part of their exiftence,, as much as if they were all but one lingle being - and 
we may truly lay, they all exift in the fame moment of time. Whether angels 
and Ipirits have any analogy to this in refpeQ; of expaniion, is beyond my com- 
prehenfion r and perhaps for us, v/ho have underftandings and comprelieiifions 
fuited to our own prefervation, and the ends of our own being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other beings ^ ’tis near as hard to conceive any exiftence, 
or to have an idea of any real being, with a perfedt negation of all manner of 
expaniion 3 as it is to have the idea of any real exilrence, with a perfect ne- 
gation of all manner of duration : and therefore, what ipirits have to do with 
^ace, or how ,they communicate in it, we knov/ not. All that we know, is, 
that bodies do kch fingly polTefs its proper portion of it, according to the ex- 
tent of its folid parts ; and thereby exclude all other bodies from having any 
fhare in that particular portion of ipace, whilft it remains there. 

Duration has § 12. Duration, and time v/hich is a part of it, is the idea we have of 
"artTto^e^ perilhing diftance, of which no two parts exift together, but follow each other 
tlS%?pan- hi fucceffion 3 as expanfioii is the idea of kfting diftance, all whofe parts exift 
fionall to- together, anti are not capable of fucceffion. And therefore, tho’ we cannot 
getlier. conceive any duration without fticceffion, nor can put it together in our thoughts, 
tliat any being does now exift to-morrow, or poffefs at once more than the 
prefent moment of duration j yet we can conceive the eternal duration of the 
Almighty far different from that of man, or any other finite being. Becaufe 
man comprehends not in his knowledge, or power, all paft and future things : 
his tliouglits are but of yefterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paft, he can never recal : and wliat is yet to come, 

. he cannot make prefent. What I fay of man, I fay of all finite beings 5 who 
tho' they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no more than 
the meaneft creature, in comparifon with God himfelf. Finite of any mag- 
nitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God’s infinite duration being 
accompany'd vvith infinite knowledge and infinite power, he fees all things paft 
- and to come 5 and they are no more diftant from his knowledge, no farther re- 
mov’d from his fight, than the prefent : they all lie under the fame view ; and 
there is -notliing which he cannot make exift each moment he pleafes. For, 
the exiftence of all things depending upon his good pleafiire, all things exift 
every mpment that he ^ thinks fit to have them exift. To conclude, expanfion 
and duration dq inutually; embrace and comprehend each other ; every part of 
{pace being in evepy' part of duration, and every part of duration in every part 
of expanfion,; Such a combination of two diftindfc ideas, is, I fuppofe, fcarce 
to be found in all that great variety v/e do, or can conceive, and may afford 
. matter to farther ipeciilation. 


CHAP. XVL 

Of number* 

Chap, | r. M MONGST all the ideas we have, as there is none fuggefted to the 
JT^ mind by more ways, fo there is none more fimpie than that of 
unity, or one. It has no ihadow of variety, or compofition in it; every ob- 
thefimpleft fenfes are employed about, every idea in our underftandings, every 

and moft thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it. And, tlierefore, it is 

therKioft intimate, to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agrceiiient to ail other 
things, the , moft univerfal idea we have. For number applies itfelf to men, 
angels, adions, thoughts, every thing that either doth exift, or can be 
imagined. 

Its modes § 2. By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions toge- 
Tidon, ^ coinplex ideas of the modes of it. Thus, by adding 
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one to one^ we Iiave the complex idea of a couple j by putting twelve units Ch a p, 

together, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a fcore, or a million, XFI. 

or any other number. • 

§ 3. The fimple modes of number are,, of. all other, the mofc di-llind; Each mode 
every the lead variation, which is an unit, making each combination as clearly 
different, from that which approacheth neareft to it, as the moft remote: tvro 
being as dlftind from one, as two hundred; and the idea of two ' as dMind 
from the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth isffroiii that of a 
mite. This is not fo in other iimple modes, in which it is not fo eafy, nor, 
perhaps, poffible for tis, to diftiiiguifli betwixt two approaching ideas, which, 
yet, are really different. For w'-ho will undertake to find a difference between 
the white of this paper, and that of the next degree to it ; or can form diflinCt 
ideas of every the leaft excefs in extenlion ? 

§ 4. The ciearnefs and diftiiidnefs of each mode of number from all others, Tlierefcre 
even thofe that approach neareft, makes me apt to think that demonftrations in ^cmonilra- 
numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in extenfion, yet they 
are more general 111 their uie, and more determinate m their application. Be- t.he moit pro- 
caufe the ideas of niiinbers are more preciie and diftinguiftiable, than in exten- cife. 
fioii, where every equality and excefs are not ib eafy to be oblerved, or mea- 
ftired; becaufe our thoughts cannot in ipace arrive at any deternlined imall- 
neis, beyond v/hich it cannot go, as an unit ; and, therefore, the quantrq/, or 
proportioii, of any the leaft excefs cannot be difcovered : which is clear other- 
wife in number, where, as has been faid, ninety-one is as diftinguiftiable from 
ninety, as from nine tlioiifand, tho’ ninety-one be the next immediate excefs 
to ninety. But it is not fo in extenfion, where whatfoever , is more than juft a 
foot, or an inch, is not diftinguiftiable fi-om the ftandard of a foot, or an inch ; 
and in lines, which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the 
other, by innumerable parts ; nor can any one afiign an angle, which fhall be 
the next higgeft to a right one. 

§ 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the idea of an unit, and join- Names ne** 
ing it to another unit, we make thereof one colledive idea, marked by tiie 
name two. And whofoever can do this, and proceed on, ftill adding one more 
to the laft colledive idea which he had of any number, and give a name to it, 
may count, or have ideas for feveral colledions of units, diftinguiftied one 
from another, as far as he hath a feries of names for following numbers, and 
a memory to retain that feries, with their feveral names: all numeration 
being but ftill the adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one idea, a new, or diftind name, or figii, whereby to 
know it from thofe before and after, and diftinguifti it from every fmaller, or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add one to one, and fo to two, 
and fo go on with his tale, taking ftill with him the diftind names belonging 
to every progreffion ; and fo again, by abftrading an unit from each coUedion, 
letieat and leften them, is capable of all the ideas of numbers, ivithin the 
compafs of his language, or for which he hath names,, tho’ not, perhaps, of 
more. For the feveral fimple modes of numbers, being in our minds but fo 
many combinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any 
other difference, but more or lefs, names or marks, for each diftind combina- 
tion, foem more neceftary than in any other fort of ideas. For, without fiich 
names, or marks, we can hardly well makeufe of numbers in reckoning, efpe- 
cially where the combination is made up of any great multitude of units ; which 
put together, without a name, or mark, to diftinguifti tliat precife colledion, 
will hardly be kept from being a heap in confufion. 

§ 6. This I think to be the reafon, why fome Americans I have fpokeii 
with, (who vrere otherwife of quick and rational parts enough) could not, as 
we do, by any means, count to one thoufand ; nor had any diftind idea of that 
number, tho’ they could reckon very well to twenty. Becaufe their language 
being fcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceflaries of a needy, fimple 
life, unacquainted either with trade, or mathematicks, had no v/ords in it to 
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Book: II. ftand' for a tliou:&nd; fo tliat, when they were difcomfed with, of thofe 
greater numbers, they would fliew the hairs of their head, to exprefs a great 
multitude, which they could not number: which inability, I fuppofe, pro- 
ceeded from their want of names.. The Tououpinambos had no names for 
numbers above five ; any number beyond that, they made out by iliewing their 
fingers, and the fingers of others who were prefent“. And I doubt not but we 
Qurfclves might diftindly number in words- a great deal farther than we ufually 
do, would we find out but fome fit, denominations to fignify them by 5 whereas, 
in the way we take now to. name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at moft, four and twenty decimal pro- 
greflions, without confufion. But to fliew how much diftindt names conduce 
to our well reckoning-, or having ufeful ideas of numbers, let us fet all tliefe 
following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number 5 v. g. 

nonilions. o6tilions. feptilions. fextilions, quintilions. quartilions. trilions, billons, millions, units. 
S57324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421. 261734. 36S149. 623 137^ 

Th e ordinary way of naming this number in Englifli, will be the often re- 
peating of millions, of millions,, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the fecond fix 
figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any diftinguifhing notions 
of this number : but, whether, by giving every fix figures a new and orderly 
denomination, thefe, and, perhaps, a great many more figures in progreiiion, 
might not eafily be counted diftinctly, and ideas of them both got more eafily ta 
ourfelves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it to be confidered. This 
I .mention, only to Ihew how necefiary diftindt names are to numbering, with- 
out pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 

Whychil- § 7 * Thus children, either for want of names, to mark the fevera! pro- 
dren num- grelfions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colledt fcattered ideas 
complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and fo retain them in 
their memories, as is necelTary to reckoning; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed in it very far, or fteadily, till a good while after they are well 
fiirnifhed with good fiore of other ideas : and one may often obferve them dif- 
eourfe and reafon pretty well ; and have very clear conceptions of feveral other 
things, before they can tell twenty. And forne, thro’ the default of their me- 
mories, who cannot retain the feveral combinations of numbers, with their 
names annexed in their diftindt orders, and the dependance of fo long a train of 
numeral progrefiions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their 
life-time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate feries of numbers. For he 
that will count twenty, or have any idea of that number, muft know that 
nineteen went before, with the diftindt name, or fign, of every one of them, 
as they ftand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a gap is made, the 
chain breaks, and the progreis in numbering can go no farther. So that to 
reckon right, it is required, i. That the mind diftingiiifli carefully two ideas, 
which are different one from another, only by the addition, or fubfiradtion, of 
one unit. 2. That it retains in memory the names, or marks, of the feveral 
combinations, from ian unit to that number ; and that not confufedly, and at 
random, hut in that exadt order, that the numbers follow one another : in 
either of which, if it trips, the whole bufinefs of numbering will be difturhed, 
and there will remain only the confiifed idea of multitude, but the ideas ne- 
cefiary to difiindt numeration will not be attained to. 

Number § B. This farther is obfervable in number, that it is that which the mind 

meafures all makes ufe of, in meafuring all things, that by us are meafurable, which 

meafurables. principally are expanfion and duration ; and our idea of infinity, even when ap- 
plied to thofe, feems to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what elfe 
are our ideas of eternity, and immenfity, but the repeated additions of certain 
ideas of imagined parts of duration and expanfion, with the infinity of number, 
in which we can come to no end of addition ? For fuch an iiiexhauttible fiiock, 
“Hiftoried’un voyage, fait en la terredu Brafil, par Jean de Lery, c, 20, 

number^. 
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tiiimberj of all otber our ideas, moft clearly furniflies us with, as is oDvioiis to C h A p. 
every one. For let a man colledt into one fum as great a number as he pleaies, XVL 
this multitude, how great foever, leffens not one jot the power of adding to it, 
or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauflible flock of number, where 
fliil there remains as much to be added,, as if none were taken out. And this 
endlefs addition, or addibility (if any one like the word better) of numbers, fb 
apparent to the mind, is that, I think,, which gives us the cleareil: and moft 
diftind idea of infinity : of which more in the following chanter,- 

CHAP. XVIL 
Of infinity. 

§ T T E, that would know what kind of idea it is, to which We give the Chap. 

JTi name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by confidering to what XVIL 
infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how the mind 
comes to frame it. ‘f 

f iNiTE and infinite feem to me to be looked upon by the mind as the intention, 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firft defignation only attributed to 
to thofe things which have parts, and are capaHe of increafe, or diminution, 
by the addition, or fubftradion, of any the lead part : and fuch are the ideas number, 
of ipace, duration, and number, which we have conlidered in the foregoing 
chapters. It is true, that v/e cannot but be afliired, that the great God, of 
whom, and from whom are all things, is incomprehenfibly infinite : but yet, 
when we apply to that firft and flipreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak 
and narrow thoughts, we do it primarily in refpedl of his duration and ubiquity ^ 
and, I think, more figuratively to his power, wifdom, and goodnefs, and other 
attributes, which are properly inexhauftible, and incomprehenfible, &c. For 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 
carries with it fome reflection on, and intimation of that number, or extent, of 
the acts, or objects, of God’s power, wifdom, and goodnefs, which can never 
be fuppos’d fo great, or fo many, which thefe attributes will not always fur- 
mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts, as far as we can, 
with all the infinity of endlefs number. I do not pretend to fay how thefe at- 
tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capa- 
cities. They do, without doubt, contain in them all poffible perfection : but 
this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and thefe our ideas of their infinity. 

§2. Finite then, and infinite, being by the mind look’d on as modifi- The Idea of 
cations of expanfion and duration, the next thing to be confidered, is, how the finite eafily' 
mind comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that aftecft oiir ienfes, carry with them into 
the mind the idea of finite : and the ordinary periods of fucceffion, whereby 
we meafure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded lengths. 

The difficulty is, how we come by thofe boundlefs ideas of eternity and im- 
menfity ; fince the objeefts, which we converfe with, come fo much ftiort of 
any approach, or proportion, to that largenefs. 

§ 3. Every one, that has any idea of any ftated lengths of fpace, as afoot, How we 
finds that he can repeat that idea 5 and joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet j and by the addition of a third, three feet 5 and fo on ; without 
ever coming to an end of his additions, whether of the fame idea of a foot, 
or, if he pleafes, of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a 
mile, or diameter of the ' earth, or of the orbis magnus : for wliichfoever of 
thefe he takes, and how often foever he doubles, or any otherwife multiplies it, 
lie finds that, after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged 
liis idea as much as he pleafes, he has no more reafon to ftop, nor is one jot 
nearer the end of fuch acldition, than he was at firft fetting out. The power 
VoL. L A a of 
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be hence &s tbe idea of infinite fpace. 

Our idea of § 4, This, I think, is the way, whereby the mind gets the idea of infi- 
ipace bound- nite fpace. ’Tis a quite different confideration, to examine, whether the 
mind lias the idea of fuch a boiindlefs fpace actually exifting, fince our ideas are 
not always proofs of the exiftence of things j but yet, fmce this comp here in 
our way, I fuppofe I may fay, that we are apt to think, that fpace in Itfelf is 
actually boundlefs j to which imagination, the idea of fpace, or expanfion, of 
itfelf, naturally leads us. For it being confidered by us, either as the extenfion 
of body, or as exifting by itfelf, without any folid matter taking it up, (for of 
fuch a void fpace we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as I think, from 
the motion of body, its neceflary exiftence) it is impoffible the mind fhould be 
ever able to find, or fuppofe, any end of it, or be ftopped any where, in its 
progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds made 
with body, even adamantine avails, are fo far ftom putting a ftop to the mind, 
in its farther progrefs, in fpace and extenfion, that it rather facilitates and en- 
larges it I for fo far as that body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of extenfion : 
and when we are come to the utmoft extremity of body, what is there that can 
there put a ftop, and fatisfy the mind, that it is at the end of fpace, when it 
perceives it is not-, nay, when it is fatisfied that body itfelf can move into it? 
For, if it be necefiaiy for the motion of body, that there fliould be an empty 
fpace, tho’ ever fo little, here amongft bodies ; and if it be poftible for body to 
move in, or thro’ that empty fpace j nay, it is impoffible for any particle of mat- 
ter to move, but into an empty fpace : the fame poffibility of a body’s moving 
into a void ipace, beyond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as into a void 
fpace interfperfed amongft bodies, will always remain clear and evident: the 
Idea of empty pure ipace, whetlier within, or beyond, the confines of all bo- 
dies, being exactly the fame, differing not in nature, tho’ in bulk 5 and there 
being nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So that wherever the mind 
places itfelf, by any thought, either amongft, or remote from all bodies, it can 
in this uniform idea of ipace no-where find any bounds, any end ; and fo muft: 
neceffarily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each part of it, to be 
actually infinite. 

And fo of § 5. As by the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, as often as we will„ 
duration, -^q get the idea of immenfity $ fo by being able to repeat 

the idea of any length of duration we have in our minds, with all the endlefs 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in our- 
felves, we can no more come to an end of fuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again it is another queftion, quite different from our having an idea of eternity, 
to knov/, whether there were any real being, whofe duration has been eternal 
And as to this, I fay, he that conftders fomething now exifting, muft neceffa- 
rily come to fomething eternal But having fpoke of this in another place, I 
ftiall .% here no more of it, but proceed to fome other confiderations of our 
idea of infinity. 

Why other . '§ 6. If it be fo, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve 
repeating without end our own ideas; it maybe demanded, 
infinity. why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, as well as thofe of fpace and 
duration ?” fmce they may be as eafily, and as often repeated in our minds, as 
the other : and yet no body ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, or infinite white- 
hefs, tho’ he can repeat the idea of fweet, or white, as frequently as thofe of a 
yard, or a day. To which 1 anfwer : all the ideas that are confidered as having 
paits, and are capable of increafe, by the addition of any equal, or lefs parts, 
afford us, by their repetition, the idea of infinity; becaufe, with this endlefs 
repetifigh, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. 
But in oftter ideas it is not fo ; for to the largeft; idea of extenfion, or duration, 
that I at prefefit have, the addition of any the leafl: part makes an increafe ; but 
to the perfedeil: idea I have of the whiteft whitenefs, if I add another of a lefs, 

or 
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€r equal v^liitenefs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the idea) it C h a p. 
makes no iiicreafe, and enlarges not my idea at all : and therefore tlie different X¥iL 
ideas of wliitenefs, &c. are called degrees. Fortliofe ideas that confiil of parts, 
are capable of being augmejited by every addition of the leaft part ; but, if vou 
take the idea of white, which one parcel of fnow yielded yefterday to your 
iight, and another idea of white from another parcel of fnow you iee to-day, 
and put tliem together in your mind, they embody, as it were, and run into 
one, and the idea of whitenefs is not at all increafed 5 and if v/e add a lels de- 
gree of whitenefs to a greater, we are fo far from increafing, that we diminiih 
it. Thofe ideas that confifl: not of parts, cannot be augmented to what pro- 
portion men pleafe, or be ftretched beyond what they have received by their 
fenfes s but fpace, duration, and number, being capable of increafe by repe- 
tition, leave in the mind an idea of an endlefs room for more : nor can vre con- 
ceive any where a flop to a farther addition, or progreffion, and fo thofe ideas 
alone lead our minds towards the tliought of infinity. 

§ 7. Tho’ our idea of infinity arife from the contemplation of quantity, and DlfFerence 
the endlefs increafe the mind is able to tnake in quantity, by the repeated addi- between 
tions of what portions thereof it pleafes ^ yet, 1 guefs, we caufe great confuiion 
in our thoughts, when we join infinity to any iiippofed idea of quantity the fyace infi - 
mind can be thought to have, and fo difeourfe, or reaibn, about an infinite quan- 
tity, viz. an infinite fpace, or an infinite duration. For, our idea of infinity 
being, as I think, an endlefs growing idea, but the idea of any quantity tlie 
mind has, being, at that time, terminated in that idea, (for be it as great as it 
will, it can be no greater than it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuft a landing 
meafure to a growing bulk ^ and, therefore, I think, it is not an infignificant 
iubtilty, if I fay that we are carefully to diftinguHh between the idea of the 
infinity of ipace, and the idea of a ipace infinite : the firfl is nothing but a fiip- 
pofed endlefs progreffion of the mind, over what repeated ideas of fpace it 
pleafes 5 but to have adtually in the mind the idea of a fpace infinite, is to fup- 
poie the mind already paffed over, and adlually to have a view of all thofe re- 
peated ideas of fpace, which an endlefs repetition can never totally reprefent to 
it 5 -which carries in it a plain contradidion. 

§ 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if w^e confider it in numbers. We have no 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of whole addition every one perceives 
there is no approach, eaiily appears to any one that reflects on it : but how clear 
foever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than the abfurdity of the adtual idea of an infinite number. Whatfoever pofitive 
ideas we have in our minds of any fpace, duration, or number, let them be 
ever fo great, they are fiill finite 5 but, when we fuppofe an inexhauflible re- 
mainder, from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the mind 
an endlefs progreffion of thought, without ever compieating the idea, there we 
have our idea of infinity, which, tho’ it feems to be pretty clear, v/hen we 
confider nothing elfe in it but the negation of an end, yet wlien we would 
frame in our minds the idea of an infinite fpace, or duration, that idea is very 
obfeure and confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts, very different, if not 
inconfiftent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any fpace, or num- 
ber, as great as he will j it is plain the mind refls and terminates in that idea, 
which is contrary to the idea of infinity, winch confiffs in a fiippofed endlefs 
progreffion. And, therefore, I think it is, that we are fo eafily confounded, 
when we come to argue and I'eafon about infinite fpace, or duration, &c. be- 
caiife the parts of fuch an idea. not being perceived to be, as they are, incon- 
fiftent, the one fide, or other, always perplexes whatever confequences we draw 
from the other 5 as an idea of motion not paffing on, would perplex any one, 
who ihouid argue from fuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
- at reft : and fuch another feems to me to be the idea of a fpace, or (which is 
the lame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a fpace, or number, which the 
mind adually has, and fo views, and terminates in 5 and of a fpace, or number, 
which, in a conftant and endlefs enlarging and progreffion, it can, in thought 

never 
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Book II never attain to.. For how large foever an idea of fpace I have In my mind, it 
is no larger thank is that inftant that I have it, tho’ I be capable the next iii- 
ftant to double it, and fo on in infinitum : for that alone is imfinite, which has no 
' bounds j and that the idea of infinity, in wliich our thoughts can find none. 
Number af- § 9. BuT of all other ideas, it is number, as I have faid, which, I think, 
fords us the furnklies us with the cleareib and mofi; diftma idea of infinity we are capable 
cleareftidea fpace and duration, when the mind purfiies the idea of 

of infinity. there maltes ufe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of millions 

of mllions of miles, or years, which are fo many diftind ideas, kept heft by 
number from running into a confufed heap, wherein the mind lofes itfelf 5 and 
when it has added together as many millions, «fec. as it pleafes, of known 
lengths of fpace, or duration, . the cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confus’d, incomprehenfible remainder of endlefs, addible numbers, which af- 
fords no profped of flop, or boundary. 

Ourdiffe- § 10. It will perhaps give us a little farther light, into the idea we have of 
rent concep- infinity, and difcover to us that it is nothing but the infinity of number, ap- 
infink determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the diftind ideas, if 

numbe^r, du- we confider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas dura- 
ration, and tion and extenfion are apt to be fo ; which arifes from hence, that in number 
exi»nfion. htmg in number nothing lefs than an 

unit, we there flop, and are at an end ; but in addition, or increafe of num- 
ber, we can fet no bounds : and fo it is like a line, whereof one end termi- 
nating with us, the other is extended kill forwards, beyond all that we can 
conceive 5 but in fpace, and duration, it is otherwife. For in duration we 
confider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length 5 which is evident to any one, that 
will but refled on what confideration he hath of eternity ; which, I fuppofe, 
he will find to be nothing elfe, but the turning this infinity of number both 
ways, a parte ante, and a parte poft, as they fpeak. For when we would con- 
fider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our felves and 
the prefent time we are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages^ 
or any other aflignable portion of duration paft, with a profped of proceeding 
in fach addition, with all the infinity of number ? And, when we would 
confider eternity, a parte poft, we jufi: after the fame rate begin from our 
felves, and reckon by multiply’d periods yet to come, kill extending that line 
of number, as before. And thefe two being put together, are that infinite 
duration we call eternity ; which, as we turn our view either way forwards or 
backwards, appears infinite, becaufe we kill turn that way the infinite end of 
number, i. e. the power kill of adding more. 

§ II. The fame happens alfo in fpace, wherein, conceiving oiirfelves to be 
as it were in the center, we do on all fides purfue thofe indeterminable lines of 
number j and reckoning any way from ourfelves, a yard, mile, diameter of 
the earth, or orbis magniis, by the infinity of number, we add others to them 
as often as we will; and having no more reafon to fet bounds to thofe re- 
peated ideas than we have to fet bounds to number, we have that indeter- 
minable idea of immenfity. 

Mnitedivi- § 12. And fince, in any bulk of matter, our thoughts ca.n never arrive at 
‘ ^ the utmok diviiibility, therefore there is an apparent infinity to us alfo, in that 
which has , the . infinity alfo of number ; but with this difference, that in the 
former confideration? of ffe infinity of fpace and duration, we only ufe ad- 
dition of numbers,; ^whtyeas tJiis is like the divifion of an unit into its frac- 
fibns, .wherein the mind alfo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the .for- 
mer Editions, it being indeed but the addition kill of new numbers : tho’ 
HI- thi^. addition , of the bne, we can have no more the pofitive idea of a 
^ace, infinitely great, than in the divifion of the other, we can have the 
idea of u infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, as I mayfo fay, a 
growing and idea* kill in a bouhdlefs progreffion, that can kop no 
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§ 13. Tho* it be liard, I think, to find any one fb abfiird as to £iy, lie Chap,, 
has the poiitive idea of an adtual, infinite iiiiniber; the infinity whereof X\'" 1 L 
lies only in a power ftill of adding any combination of units to any for- 
mer number, and that as long and as much as one will; the like alfo being 
ill the infinity of fpace and duration, which power leaves always to the kte/ 
mind room for endlefs additions; yet there be thofcj w^'ho imagine they have 
pofitive ideas of infinite duration and ipace. It would, I tljiink, be enough to 
defiroy any fiich pofitive idea of infinite, to afk him that has it, “ whether 
“ he could add to it or no which would eafily fhew the mifiake of fuch a 
pofitive idea. We can, I think, have no pofitive idea of any ipace, or du- 
ration, which is not made up of, and commenfurate to repeated numbers of feet, 
or yards, or days, and years, w^hich are die common meafiires, whereof we 
have the ideas in our minds, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of tliefe 
fort of quantities. And therefore, fince an idea of infinite ipace, or duration, 
mufi; needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than that 
of number, capable frill of farther addition, but not an adiial, pofitive idea of 
a number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the addition of finite things 
together (as are all lengths, whereof we have the pofitive ideas) can never ‘ 
otherwife produce the idea of infinite, than as number does; which, confifiing 
of additions of finite units one to another, fiiggefis the idea of infinite, only by 
a power we find we have of fiill increafing the fiim, and adding more of the 
fame kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of fuch progreffion. 

§ izp They who would prove their idea of infinite to be pofitive, feem to 
me to do it by a pleafant argument, taken from the negation of an end ; which 
being negative, the negation of it is pofitive. He that confiders that the end 
is, in body, but the extremity or fuperficles of that body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the end is a bare negative : and he that perceives the 
end of his pen is black, or white, will be apt to. think that the end is fome- 
thing more than a pure negation. Nor is it, when apply’d to duration, the 
bare negation of exiftence, but more properly the laft moment of it. But if 
they will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exifience, I am 
fure they cannot deny but that the beginning is the firfi: inftant of being, and is 
not by any body conceiv’d to be a bare negation ; and therefore by their own 
argument, the idea of eternal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a begin- 
ning, is but a negative idea. 

§ 15. The idea of infinite has, I confels, Ibmethingof pofitive, in all thofe What is po« 
things we apply it to. When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, what 
we at firfi: fi:ep iifually make fome vei*y large idea, as perhaps of millions of idea of 

ages, or miles, which poffibly we double, and multiply, feveral times. All infinite, 
that we thus amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive, and the afiemblage of* 
a great number of pofitive ideas of fpace, or duration. But what flill remains 
beyond this, we have no more a pofitive difiindt notion of, than a mariner has 
of the depth of the fea ; where having let down a large portion of his found- 
ing-line, he reaches no bottom ; whereby he knows the depth to be fo n any 
. fathoms, and more ; but how much that more is, he hath no diflindt notion 
at all: and could he always fupply new line, and find the plummet always fink, 
without ever flopping, he would be fomething in the pofliure of the mind, 
reaching after a complete and pofitive idea of infinity. In which cafe let this 
line be ten, or ten thoufand fathoms long, it equally difeovers what is beyond 
it ; and gives only this confus’d and cornparative idea, that this is not all, but 
one may yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends of any fpace, it 
has a pofitive idea of : but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always 
^ enlarging, always advancing, the idea is ftill imperfedt and incomplete. So 
much fpace, as the mind takes a view of, in its contemplation of greatnefs, is 
a clear pidure and pofitive in the underflanding : but infinite is flill greater. 

I, Then, the idea of fo much, is pofitive and clear. 2, The idea of greater 
is alfo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 3. The idea of fo much greater, 
as cannot be comprehended ; and this is plainly negative, not pofitive. For 
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Book IL he has no pofitlve, dear idea of the largenefs of any exteiiiioii ^(wMch is tliat* 
fought for, in the idea of infinite) that has net a compreheiifive idea of the 
menfions of it : and fuch no body, I think, pretends to in \yhat is infinite. 
For to fay a man has a pofitiye, clear idea of any quantity, without knowing 
how great'it is, is as reafonable as to fay, he has the pofitive, clear idea of the num- 
ber of the fands on the fea-fhore, who knov/s not how many they be ; but only 
that they are more than twenty. For juft fuch a perfed and pofitive idea has he 
of an infinite fpace, or duration, who fays, it is larger than the extent, or duration 
of ten, a hundred, or a thoufand, or any other number of miles, or years, whereof 
he has, or can have a pofitive idea ; which is all the idea, I think, we have of infi- 
nite. So that what lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in obfcuiity j 
and has the iindeterminate confufion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow 
capacity : and that cannot but be very far from a pofitive, complete idea, where- 
in the greateft part, of what I would comprehend, is left out, under the tin- 
determinate intimation of being ftill greater : for to fay, that having, in any 
quantity, meafiir’d fo much, or gone fo far, you are not yet at an end, is only 
to fay, that that quantity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 
quantity, is in other words, only to fay, that it is bigger : and a total negation 
of an end, is but the carrying this bigger ftill with you, in all the progreffions 
your thoughts fliall make in quantity j and adding tills idea of ftill greater to 
all tlie ideas you have, or can be fuppos’d to have, of quantity. Now, whe- 
ther fuch an idea, as that, be pofitive, I leave any one to confider. 

We have no § 1 6 . I ASK tliofe, who fay they have a pofitive idea of eternity, whether 

pofitive idea of duration includes in it fucceffion, or not? If it does not, they 

ought to fnew the difference of their notion of duration, when apply’d to an 
eternal being, and to a finite : fince perhaps there may be others, as well as I, 
who will own to them their weaknefs of underftanding in this point; and ac- 
knowledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, that 
whatever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yefler- 
day. If to avoid fucceffion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the pundum 
ftans of the fchools, I fuppofe they will thereby very little mend the matter, 
help us to a more clear and pofitive idea of infinite duration, there being nothing 
. more inconceivable to me than duration without fucceffion. Befides that 
pundum ftans, if it fignify any thing, being not quantum, finite or infinite, 
cannot belong to it. But if our weak apprehenfions cannot ieparate fuccefiion 
from any durdion whatfoever, our idea of eternity can be nothing but of infi- 
nite fucceffion of moments of duration, wherein any thing does exift ; and 
whether any one has, or can have a pofitive idea of an adual infinite number ; 
I leave him to confider, till his infinite number be fo great that he himfelf can 

add no more to it; and as long as he can increafe it, F doubt he himfelf will 

think the idea he hath of it, a little too fcanty for pofitive infinity. 

§ 17. I THINK it unavoidable, for every confidering rational creature, that 
will but examine bis own or any other exiftence, to have the notion of an eter- 
nal, wife being, who had no beginning : and fuch an idea of infinite duration 
I am fare I have. But this negation of a beginning being but the negation of a 
pofitive thing, fcarce gives me a pofitive idea of infinity ; which, whenever I 
eiideavour to extend my thoughts to, I confefs myfelf at a lofs, and find I can- 
not attain any clear comprehenfion of it. 

No pofitive § 18. FIe that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite fpace, will, when he 

Scfpaif'* it, find that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the greateft, than 

has of the leaft fpace. For in this latter, wffiich feems the eafier of the two, 
and^,moi^ within our comprehenfion, we are capable only of a comparative 
idea of f^alhefs, which will always be lefs than anyone whereof we have the 
pofitive ^tdea. All our pofitive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, 
have always hounds ; tlio ■ our comparative idea*, whereby we can always add to 
the one and 'tal«e from the offier, hath no bounds: for that which remains, eF 
thei great or little^ not being comprehended in that pofitive idea which we have, 

lies 
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'lies in obfcurity ; and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en» C h a p» 
larging the one, and diminidiiiig the other, without ccafing. A peftle and XVIII. 
mortar will as foon bring any particle of matter to indivifibility, as the aciiteit 
thought of a mathematician : and a fnrveyor may as foon with liis chain mea- 
fure out infinite fpace, as a philofopher by the quickeft flight of mind reach it, 
or by thinking comprehend it ; which is to have a pofitive idea of it. He tliat 
thinks on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and pofitive idea of it in his 
mind, and fo can fl'ame one of A, a-, and £0 on till he has the idea in liis 
thoughts of fomething very little; but yet reaches not tlie idea of that incom- 
prehenfible littlenefs which divifion can produce. What remains of fmallneis, 
is as far from his thoughts as wdien he frrfl; began ; and therefore he never comes 
at all to have a clear and pofitive idea of tliat fmallnefs, which is conieqiient to 
infinite divifibiiity. 

§ 19. Every one that looks towards infinity, does, as I have faid, at firil What Is pr> 
glance make fome very large idea of that w'^hich he applies it to, let it be Ipace 
or duration; and pofilbly he wearies liis thoughts, by multipiying in his mind 
that firft large idea : but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a pofitive, inflate, 
dear idea, of what remains to make up a pofitive infinite, than the country- 
fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and pafs the channel of the 
river vdiere he flood : 

Rufliciis expeclat dum tranfeat amnis; at ille 

Labitiir, et labetur in omne volubilis juviim. 

§ 20. There are fome I have met with, that put fo much difference be- Some think 
tween infinite duration and infinite fpace, that they perfuade themfelves that 
they have a pofitive idea of eternity ; but that they have not, nor can have^ any of etcrnitr» 
idea of infinite fpace. The reafon of which miflake I fuppofe to be this, that and not o/ 
findings by a due contemplation of caufes and effeds, that it is neceflaiy to ad- 
mit fome eternal being, and fo to confider the real exiftence of that being, as 
taking up and commenfiirate to their idea of eternity; but, on the other^fide, 
not finding it neceflary; but on the contrary, apparently abfurd, that body 
iliould be infinite ; they forwardly conclude, they can have no idea of infinite 
fpace, becaiife they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which confeqiience, 
i conceive, is very ill collected ; becaufe the exiflence of matter is no ways ne-* 
ceffary to the exiftence of fpace, no more than the exiftence of motion, or the 
fun, is neceflary to duration, tho’ duration ufes to be meafured by it: and 1 
I doubt not but a man may have the idea of ten thoufiind miles iquare, with- 
out any body fo big, as well as the idea of ten thoufand years, without any 
body fo old. It feems as cafy to me, to have the idea of fpace, empty of 
body, as to think of the capacity of a bufliel, without corn, or the hollow of 
a nutfliel, without a kernel in it : it being no more neceflary that there ftioukl 
be exifting a folid body, infinitely extended, becaufe we have an idea of the 
infinity of fpace, than it is neceflary that the world ftiould be eternal, became 
W€ have an idea of infinite duration. And why ftiould we think our idea of 
infinite ipace requires the real exiftence of matter to fupport it, v/heii we find, 
that we have as clear an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have of infi- 
nite duration paft ? Tho’, I fuppofe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any 
thing does, or has exifted in that future duration. Nor is it poflible to join our 
idea of future duration, with prefent or paft exiftence, any more than it is pof • 
iible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the lame ; 
or bring ages paft and future together, and make them contemporary. But, 
if thefe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite duration, 
than of infinite fpace ; becaufe it is paft doubt, that God has exifted from all 
eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite fpace : yet thofe 
phiiofophers, who are of opinion, that infinite fpace is poffefs’d by God‘s infi- 
nite omniprefence, as well as infinite duration by his eternal exiftence, muft 
be allow'd to have as clear an idea of infinite fpace as of infinite duration 5 tho^ 
neither of them, I think, has any pofitive idea of infinity in either cafe. For 
whatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any quantity, he can re- 
peat 
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Book II. peat it, and add it to the former, as eafily as he can add together the ideas of 
two days, or two paces ; which are pofitive ideas of lengths he has 20 his mind, 
and fo on, as long as he pleafes : whereby, if a man had a pofitive idea of in- 
finite, either duration, or fpace, he could add two infinites together ; nay, make 
one infinite infinitely bigger than another : abfurdities too grofs to be con- 
futed ! 

Suppofedpo- §21. But yet, after all this, there being men, ^ who perfuade diemfelves 
fitive ideas of that they have clear, pofitive, comprehenfive ideas of infinity, it is fit they eii- 
infinity, privilege: and I flioiild be very glad (with fome others that I know, 

.Stki who acknovdedge they have none fiich) to be better informed by their commu- 
nication. For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextricable 
difficulties, which perpetually involve all difcourfes concerning infinity, wlietlier 
of fpace, duration, or divifibility, have been the certain marks of a defed: in 
our ideas of infinity, and the difproportion the nature tliereof has to the com- 
prehenfion of our narrow capacities. For whilft men talk and diipiite of infi- 
nite fpace, or duration, as if they had as compleat and pofitive ideas of them, 
as they have of the names they ufe for them, or as they have of a yard, or an 
hour, or any other determinate quantity : it is no wonder if the incomprehen- 
fible nature of the thing, they difcourfe of, or reafon about, leads them into 
perplexities and contradidions ; and their minds be overlaid by an objed too 
large and mighty to be furveyed and managed by them. 

All thefe § 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the confiderations of duration, fpace, 
ideas from ^nd number, and what arifes from the contemplation of them, infinity 5 it is 
poffibly no more than the matter requires, there being few fimple ideas, whofe 
modes give more exercife to the thoughts of men than thefe do. I pretend not 
to treat of them in their full latitude 5 it fuffices to my defign, to fliew how 
the mind receives them, fuch as they are, from fenfation and refledion ^ and 
how even the idea we have of infinity, how remote foever it may feem to be 
from any objed of fenfe, or operation of our mind, has neverthelefs, as all our 
other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced 
fpeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infi- 
nity j but this hinders not, but that they themfelves, as well as all other men, 
got the firft ideas, which they had of infinity, from fenfation and refledion, in 
the method we have here fet down. 


C H A P. XVIII. 

Of other fimple modes. 

Modes of § I, I have in the foregoing chapters fhewn, how, from fimple 

Ji ideas, taken in by ieniatioji, the mind comes to extend itfelf, even 
to infinity; which, however, it may, of all others, feem moft remote from 
any fenfible perception ; yet, at laft, hath nothing in it, but what is made out 
of fimple ideas, received into the mind by the fenfes, and afterwards there put 
together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas : tho’, I fay, 
thefe might be inftances enough of fimple modes of the fimple ideas of fenfii- 
tion, and fuffice to fhew how the mind comes by them ; yet I fliali, for me- 
thod’s fake, tho’ briefly, give an account of fome few more, and then proceed 
to more complex ideas. 

§ 2. To Aide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, fkip, and abun- 
dance of others that might be named, are words which are no fooner heard, but 
eve^ one, who underfiands Englifh, has prefently in his mind diftindt ideas, 
which are all but the different modifications of motion. Modes of motion an- 
fwei thofe of extenfion : fwift and flow are two different ideas of motion, the 
me^ures whereof are made of the diftances of time, and fpace, put together ; 
fo they are coir^plex ideas comprehending time and fpace with motion. 


§ 3^ The 
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§ 3. Th e like variety have we in founds. Every articulate word is a diffe- Chap® 
rent modification of found : by wdiich rve fee, that from the feni'e of hearing, XVIIL 
by fiicli modifications, the mind may be furniflied with diftind ideas to almoii 
an infinite number. Sounds alfo, befides the diftind cries of birds and beads, 
are modified by diverfity of notes, of different length, put together, wdiicli 
make that complex idea called a tune, which a mufician may have in his mind, 
when he hears, or makes, no found at all, by refleding on the ideas of thofe 
ibiinds fo put together filently in his own fancy. 

§ 4. Those of colours are alfo very various: fbme we take notice of, as the Modes of 
different degrees, or, as they are termed, ihades of the lame colour. But lince we 
very feldom make affemblages of colours, either for ufe, or delight, but figure 
is taken in alfo, and has its part in it ^ as in painting, weaving, needle-works, &c. 
tliofe which are taken notice of, do mod; commonly belong to mixed modes, as 
being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure and colour 5 fucli as beauty, 
rainbow, &c. 

§ 5. Al l compounded taftes and fmells are alfo modes made up of the dm- Modes of 
pie ideas of thofe fenles. But they being fuch as generally we have no names 
for, are lefs taken notice of, and cannot be let down in writing 5 and, there- 
fore, mud be left without enumeration to the thoughts, and experience of my 
reader. 

§ 6. In genend it may be obferved, that thofe limple modes which are con- Some fimple 
fidered but as different degrees of the fame fimple idea, tho' they are in them- modes have 
felves, many of them, very didindt ideas, yet have ordinarily no diftindt names, 
nor are much taken notice of as didindt ideas, where the difference is but veiy 
fmall between them. Whether men have negledted thefe modes, and given no 
names to them, as wanting meafures nicely to didingiiilli them 5 or becaufe, 
when they were fo didinguidied, that knowledge would not be of general, or 
neceffary ufe, I leave it to the thoughts of others : it is fufficient to my purpofe 
to Ihew, that all our fimple ideas come to our minds only by fenfation and re- 
fieidlion j and that, w^hen the mind has them, it can varioully repeat and com- 
pound them, and fo make new complex ideas. But tho’ white, red, or fweet, 

&c. have not been modified, or made into complex ideas, by feveral combina- 
tions fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into lpecies> yet feme others of 
the fimple ideas, viz. thofe of unity, duration, motion, &c. above inffanced in, 
as alfo power and thinking, have been thus modified, to a great variety of com- 
plex ideas, v/ith names belonging to them. 

§ 7. The reafon whereof, I fuppofe, has been this, that the great concern- Why feme 
ment of men being with men, one amongft another, the knowledge of men 
and their actions, and the lignifying of them to one another, was moft neceffary; Jjoj' 
and, therefore, they made ideas of adlions, veiy nicely modified, and gave thofe names, 
complex ideas, names, that they might the more ealily record, and difcoiirfe of 
thofe things they were daily converfant in, without long ambages and circumlo- 
cutions ; and that the things, they were continually to give and receive inforiiia- 
tioii about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. That this is fo, and 
tliat men, in framing different complex ideas, and giving them names, have been 
much governed by the end of fpeech in general, (which is aver]?- fliort and ex- 
pedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) is evident in the names, 
which in feverai arts have been found out, and applied to feverai complex ideas 
of modified adlions, belonging to their feveral trades, for difpatch fake, in their 
diredtion, or difcoiirfes, about them. Which ideas are not generally framed in 
the minds of men, not converfant about thefe operations. And thence the 
words that ffand for them, by the greateft part of men of the fame language, 
are not underftood : v. g. cohhire, drilling, filtration, cohobation, are words 
fcanding for certain complex ideas, which being feldom in the minds of any, 
but thofe few, whofe particular imployments do at every turn fuggefi; them to 
their thoughts, thofe names of them are not generally underffood, but by fmiths 
and. chymifts; who having framed the. complex ideas, which thefe words ffand 
for, and having given names to them, or received them from others, upon hear- 
, VoL. I. Cc, ing 
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BookII. ing of thcfe names in communication, readily conceive thofe ideas in their 
minds j as by cohobation all the finiple ideas of diftiliing, and the pouring the 
liquor diftilled from any thing back upon the remaining matterj and diftilling 
it again. Thus we feCj that there are great varieties of fimple ideas, as of 
taftes and fmells, which have no names ; and of modes many more. Which 
either not having been generally enough obferved^ or elfe not being of any great 
ufe to be taken notice of^ in the affairs and converfe of men- they have not had 
names given to them, and ib pafs not for ipecies; This we fhali have occalion 
hereafter to confider more at large, when we come to fpeak of words. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of the modes of thinking. 

Chap. § i. "f T T HEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itfelfj and contem- 
XIX. VV plates its own actions, thinking is the firft that occurs. In it the 

mind obferves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives diftind: 
ideas. Thus the perception which adually accompanies, and is annexed to any 
brance, con- impreffion on the body, made by an external objed, being diftind from all 
templation, other modifications of thinking, furnifhes the mind with a diftind idea, which 
we call feiifatioii) which is, as it were, the adual entrance of any idea into the 
iinderftaiiding, by the fenfes. The fame idea, when it again recurs, without 
the operation of the like objed on the external fenfory, is remembrance : if it 
be fought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and brought 
again in view, it is recolledion j if it be held there long under attentive con- 
fideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float' in our mind, without any re- 
fledion, or regard of the underftanding, it is that which the French call reverie ^ 

, our language has fcarce a name for it. When the ideas that offer themfelves 
(for, as I have obferved in another place, whilfl we are awake, there will 
always be a train of ideas, fucceediiig one another, in our minds) are taken no- 
tice of, and, as it were, regiflered in the memory, it is attention. When the 
mind, with great earneflnefs, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, eon- 
fidcrs it on all fides, and will not be called off, by the ordinary follicitation of 
other ideas, it is that we call intention, or fludy : fleep, without dreaming, is 
reft from all thefe : and dreaming itfelf, is the having of ideas (wdiilfl the out- 
ward fenfes are flopped, fo that they receive not outward objeds, with their 
iilual quicknefs) in the mind, not fuggefted by any external objects, or known 
occafion, nor under any choice, or conduct, of the underftanding at all. And 
wlietlier tiiat, which we call extaiy, be not dreaming with the eyes open, I 
leave to be examined. • * 

§ 2. These are feme few infiances of thofe various modes of thinking, 
which tlie mind may obferve in itfelf, and fo have as diflinct ideas of, as it hath 
of white, and red,' a fqiiare, or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them 
all, nor to treat at large of this fet of ideas, which are got from reflection : 
that would he to make a volume. It fuffices to my prefent purpofe to have 
fi'iewn here, by fome few examples, of what fort thefe ideas are, and how the 
mind comes by them ; efpecially, fince I fhali have occafion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reafoning, judging, volition, and knowledge, which are fomc 
of the mofi coiifiderable operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 

The various § 3. BuT, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable digreffion, nor wholly 

the mind h to our prefcDt defign, if we refleft here upon the diiferent ftate of 

thinking, mind in thinking, which thofe infiances of attention, reverie, and dreaming, 
&c. before-mentioned, naturally enough fuggeft. That there are ideas, feme, 
or other, always prefent, in the mind of a waking man, every one’s experience 
convinces him, tho’ the mind imploys itfelf about them with feveral degrees of 
attention. ^ Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneflnefs on the 
contemplation of feme objeds, that it turns their ideas on all fides, remarks 

their 
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'tkeir relations and drcuniftaiices, and views every part fo nicely, and with fuch C h a p* 

intention, that it fliuts out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordi- XIX, 

nary impreffions made then on the fenfes, which, at another feafon, would pro- 

duce very fenfible perceptions: at other times it barely obferves the train of ideas 

that fucceed in the underlfanding, wdtliout directing and purfiiing any of them j 

and at other times it lets them pafs almofl quite unregarded^ as flint ihadows 

that make iio impreffion. ' 

§ 4. This difference of intention, and remiffion of the mind in thinking^ Hence it is 
with a great variety of degrees between earneft ftudy, and very near minding probable, 
nothing at all j every one, I think, has experimented in himfelf. Trace it a ” 

little farther, and you find the mind in deep retired as it were from the fenfes 5 aclon, not 

and out of the reach of thofe motions made on the organs of fenfe, which at efience of 
other times produce very vivid and fenfible ideas. I need not, for this, inftance 
ill thofe who fleep out whole hormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
feeing the lightning, or feeling the fhaking of the houfe, which are fenfible 
enough to thofe wlio are waking : but in this retirement of the mind from the 
fenfes, it often retains a yet more loofe and incoherent manner of thinking, 

which we call dreaming ; and laft of all, found ileep doles the feene quite, and 

puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, almoft every one has experience 
of in himfelf, and his own obfervation, without difficulty, leads him thus far. 

That wliicii I would fartlier conclude from hence, is, that fince the mind can 
feniibly put on, at feveral times, feveral degrees of thinking, and be feme-* 
times, even in a waking man, fo remifs, as to have thoughts dim and obfcure 
to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all j and, at kfl, 
in the dark retirements of found fleep, lofes the fight perfectly of all ideas 
wliatfoever: hnee, I fay, this is evidently fo in matter of fad, and conftant 
experience, I aik, whether it be not probable, that thinking is the adion, and 
not the eiTence of the foul ? fince the operations of agents will eafily admit of 
intention and remiffion, but the ellences of things are not conceived capable of 
any fucli variation. But this by the by. 

CHAP. XX. 

Of modes of pleafure and pain. 

§ I, ^ MONGST the fimple ideas, which we receive, both from fenfa- Chap# 
/% tion and refiedion, pain and pleafure are two very confiderable ones. XX. 
For, as in the body there is fenfation barely in itfelf, or accompanied with pain, 
or pleafure 5 fo the thought, or perception of the mind is fimply fo, or elfe ac- 
companied alfo with pleafure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleafe. yegg, 
Thefe, like other limple ideas, cannot be deferibed, nor their names defined 5 
the way of knowing them, is, as of the fimple ideas of the fenfes, only by ex- 
perience. For to define them by the prefence of good, or evil, is no otherwife 
to make them known to us, than by making us refled on what we feel in our 
felves, upon the feveral and various operations of good and evil upon our minds, 
as they are differently applied to, or confidered by us. 

§ 2. ThixNGs then are good, or evil, only in reference to pleafure, or pain. Good and 
That we call good, which is apt to caufe, or increafe pleafure, or diminiffi pain evil, what* 
in us i or elfe to procure, or prefeiwe us the poffeflion of any other good, or ab- 
fence of any evil. And, on the contrary, we name that evil, which is apt to 
produce, or increafe, any pain, or diminifh any pleafure in us j or elfe to pro- 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleafure and pain, I muft be 
underflood to mean of body, or mind, as they are commonly difeinguiffied 5 
thoh in truth, they be only different conftitutions of tlie mind, fornetimes 
occafioned by diforder in the body, fornetimes by thoughts in the mind. 

§ 3 * 
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Book II. place' m thofe refpeds: tho' their diiknce from forne other things^ wliiclij la i 

this matter, we did not confider, being varied, they have, undoubtedly, changed 
place in that refped, and we our felves fhall think fo, when we have occafion 
to compare them with thofe other. 

§ 9. Bu t this modification of diftance, we call place, being made by meOj 
for their common ufe, that by it they might be able to defign the particular 
pofition of things, where they had occafion for fuch defignatioii ; men coiiiider 
and determine of this place, by reference to thofe adjacent things, which beil 
ferved to their prefent piirpofe, without confidering other things, vfliich, to an- 
other purpofe, would better determine the place of the finne thing. Tims, in 
the chefs-board, the ufe of the defignatioii of the place of each ciiefs-man, be- 
ing determined only within that chequered piece of wood ; it would crofs that 
purpofe, to meafure it by any thing elfe : but, when thele very cliefs-men are 
put up in a bag, if any one fliould ailc where the black king is, it would be 
proper to determine the place, by the parts of the room it was in, and not by 
the chefs-board there being another ufe of defigning the place it is nov/ in, 
than wdicn in play it was on the chels-board, and fo mull; be determined by 
other bodies. So, if any one flioiild afk, in wdiat place are the verfes, which 
report the ftory of Nifiis and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine this 
place, by faying they were in fuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley’s library : 
but the right defignatioii of the place would be, by the parts of Virgil’s works 5, 
and the proper aiifv/er would be, that thefe verfes were about the middle of the 
ninth book of his iEneids ; and that they have been always conftantly in the 
fame place, ever fince Virgil was printed ; which is true, tlio’ the book itfelf 
hath moved a thoufand times j the ufe of the idea of place here, being to know 
only in what part of the book that fiory is, that fo, upon occafion, we may 
know where to find it, and have recourfe to it for our ufe. 

§ 10. That our idea of place is nothing elfe, but fuch a relative pofition 
of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eafil? 
admitted, when v/e confider that we can have no idea of the place of the uni- 
verfe, tho’ we can of all the parts of it 5 becaufe beyond that we have not the 
idea of any fixed, diftindt, particular beings, in reference to which ive can 
imagine it to have any relation of difiance 5 but all beyond it is one uniform 
ipace, or expanfioii, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to fay, 
that the v/orld is fomewhere, means no more than that it does exift : this, tho* 
a phrafe borrowed from place, fignifying only its exifience, not location 5 and 
when one can find out, and frame in his mind clearly and diftindly the place . 

of the univerfe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves, or fiands fiill, in 
the undiftinguifiiable inane of infinite fpace: tho* it be true, that the word 
place has, fometimes, a more confufed fenfe, and fiands for that fpaco which 
any body takes up; and fo the univerfe is in a place. The idea, therefore, of 
place we have by the fame means that we get the idea of fpace, (whei'eof this 
is but a particiiiar, limited confideration) viz. by our fight and touch ; by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenlion, or diftance. 

Extenfion § It. There are fome, that would perfuade us, that body and extenfion are 

and body, the fame thing; who either change the fignification of words, which I would 

iiot the lame. fiifped them of, they having fo feverely condemned the phiiolbphy of others, 
becaufe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or deceitful 
obfeurity of doubtful, or infignificant terms. If, therefore, they mean by body, 
and extenfion, the fame that other people do, viz. by body, fometliing, that is 
folid and extended, whofe parts are feparable and moveable different vrays ; and 
by extenfion, only the fpace that lies between the extremities of thole folid, 
coherent parts, and which is pofiefied by them ; tliey confound very different 
ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man’s own thoughts, v/hether 
the idea of fpace be not as diftindf from that of folidity, as it is'from tlie idea 
of fcarlet-coiour i It is true, folidity cannot exifi without extenfion, neither am 
fcarlet-colour exifi: without extenfion ; but this hinders not, but that they are 
difiindt ideas. Many ideas require others as necefiary to their exifience, or con- 
ception, ! 


y. 
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eeptiDii, wtich, yet, are very diftinfl; ideas; Motion can neither be, nor be Ghap. 

conceived without fpace ; and yet motion is not fpace, nor ipace motion : fpace XIII. 
can exift without it, and they are very diftina ideas j and fo, I think, are tLfe 
of fpace and folidity. Solidity is fo infeparable an idea from body, that upon 
that depends its filling of Ipace, its contaa, impulle, and communication of 
motion upon impulfe. And, if it be a reafon to prove, that fpirit is different 
frofn body, becaufe thinking includes not the idea of extenfion in it 5 the lame 
reafon will be as valid, I fuppofe, to prove,- that fpace is not body,' becaufe it 
includes not the idea of folidity in it i ipace and iolidity being as diftincdi ideas, 
as thinking and extenfion, and as wholly feparable in the mind one from ano- 
ther. Body, then, and extenfion, it is evident, are two diftind ideas. Bhr, 

§ 12. First, Extenfion includes no folidity, nor refiftance to the motion of 
body, as body does. 

§ 13. Secondly, The parts of pure fjDace are infeparable one from the 
other j fo that the continuity cannot be feparated,- neither really, nor mentally. 

For I demand of any one, to remove any part of it from another, with which 
it is continued, even fo much as in thought. To divide and feparate adually, 
is, as I think, by removing the parts one from anothei-,. to make two fuperficies, 
where, before, there was a continuity : and to divide mentally, is to make in 
the mind two fuperficies, where, before, there was a continuity, and confider 
them as removed one from the other; which can only be done, in things con- 
fidered by the mind, as capable of being feparated ; and, by feparation, of ac- 
quiring new diftind fuperficies", which they then have not, but are capable of : 
but neither of thefe ways of feparation, whether real, or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to pure Ipace. 

It is true, a man may confider fo much of fiieli a fpace, as is anfwerable, 
or commenfurate, to a foot, without confidering the reft ; which is, indeed, a 
partial confideration, but not fo much as a mental feparation, or divifion: fince 
a man can no more mentally divide, without confidering two fuperficies, fepa- 
rate one from the other, than he can adually divide, wdthout making two 
fuperficies disjoined one from the other : but a partial confideration is not fepa- 
rating. A man may confider light in the fun, without its heat ; or mobility in 
body without its extenfion, without thinking of their feparation* One is only a 
partial confideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a confideration 
of both, as exifting feparately. 

§ 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Ipace are immoveable, which follows 
fi-om their infeparability ; motion being nothing but change of diftance between 
any two things: but this cannot be between parts that are infeparable; which, 
therefore, muft needs be at perpetual reft one amongft another. 

Thus the determined idea of fimple fpace diftinguifties it plainly and fuffi- 
clently from body ; fince its parts are infeparable, immoveable, and without re- 
fiftance to the motion of body. 

§ 15. If any pne aik me, what this ipace, I fpeak of, - is? I will tell him. The defini- 
when he tells me what his extenfion is. For to lay, as is ufually done, 
extenfion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, that extenfion is exten- ^ 
lion: for what am I the better informed in the nature of extenfion, when I 
am told, that extenfion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to parts that 
are extended, 1. e. extenfion confifts of extended parts ; as if one afking, what 
a fibre was? I fiiould anfwer him, that it was a thing made up of feveral 
fibres : would he hereby be enabled to imderftand what a fibre was, better than 
he did before ? Or, rather, would he not have reafon to think, that my defign 
was to make fport with him, rather than ferioufly to inftrua: him .? 

§ 16, Those who contend that fpace and body are the fame, bring this Divifion of 
dilemmk ; either this fpace is fomething, or nothing ; if nothing be between two into 
bodies, they muft neceffarily touch : -if it be allowed to be fomething, they afk, 
whether it be body, or fpirit ? To which I anfwer, by another qiieftion, who proves not 
told them, that tliere was, or could be nothing but folid beings, which could and 
VoL. I ■ X 
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Book il not tfiink, and thinking beings that were not extended ? which is all tliey mean 
by the terms body and fpirit. 

Subftance § 17. If it be demanded (as ufually it is) whether this fpace, void of body^, 
which we fubftaiice, or accident ? I fhall readily anfwer, 1 know not ; nor fhaii be 
no^proo?’ aihanied to own my ignorance,, till they that aflc, Ihew me a clear diftind: idea 
againft fpace of fubftance. ^ 

without § 18. Iendeavouk, as much as I can, to deliver myfelf from tliofe falla- 
body. which we are apt to put upon ourfelves, by taking words for things. It 

helps not our ignorance, to feign a knowledge where we have none, by maldng 
a noife with founds, without clear and diftind fignifications. Names made at 
pleafure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us iinderfcand them, but 
as they are ligns of,, and ftand for determined ideas. And I defire thofe who lay 
fo much ftreJs on the found of thefe two fyllables, fobftance, to condder whe- 
ther applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenfibie God, to finite 
fpirit, and to body, it be in the fame fenfe ; and whether it ftands for the fame 
idea, when each of thofe three fo difterent beings are called fubiiances. If fo, 
whether it will not thence follow, that God, fpirits, and body, agreeing in 
the fome common nature of fubftance, differ any otherwife, than in a bare 
different modification of that fubffance j as a tree and a pebble being in the iame 
fenfe body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only in a bare 
modification of that common matter: which will be a very harlli dodfrine. If 
they lay, that they apply it to God, finite Ipirits, and matter, in three different 
fignifications 3 and that it Hands for one idea, when God is faid to be a fub- 
ffance 5 for another, when the foul is called fubffance ; and for a third, when 
a body is called fo : if the name fubffance Hands for three feveral diftindl: ideas, 
they would do well to make known thofe diftind ideas, or, at .leaff, to give 
three diftind names to them, to prevent in fo important a notion the confiilion 
and errors, that will naturally follow from the promifcuous ufe of fo doubtful a 
terms which is fo far from being fiifpeded to have three diftind, that, in ordi- 
nary ufe, it has fcarce one clear diffind fignification : and if they can thus make 
three diftind ideas of fiihffance,, what hinders why another may not make a 
fourth? ■ 


Subftance § 19 * Th ey who fii'ff rail into the notion of accidents, as a fort of real 
]ems^^*^f beings, that needed fomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the word 
little ufe in fubffance to fupport them. Had the poor Indian philofopher (who imagined, 
phiiofophy. that the earth alfo wanted fomething to bear it up) but thought of this word 
fubffance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to fup- 
port it, and a tortoife to fupport his elephant : the word fubftance would have 
done it effedually.. And he, that enquired, might have taken it .for as good an 
anfvver from an Indian philofopher, that fubftance, without knowing iviiatit is, 
is that which ffippoits the earth j as we take it for a ffifiicient anfwer, and good 
dodrine, from our European philofophers, that fubftanGe, ■without knowing 
what it is, is that which fupports accidents. So that of fiibffance we have no 
idea of wdiat it is, but only a confufed obfeure one of what it does. 

§ 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent Amcricaru 
who enquired into the nature of things, would fcarce take it .for a latisfadory 
account, if, defiring -to learn our architedure, he fliould be told, that a pillar 
■^vas a thing fupported by a bafis, and a bafis fomething that fiipported a, pillar. 
W ould he not think himfelf mocked, inftead of taught, with fuch an account 
as this ? And a ffranger to them would be very liberally inff nided in the nature 
of books, and the things they contained, if he ffiould he told, that all learned 
books confiffed of paper -and letter, and that letters were things inhering in paper, 
and paper a thing that held forth letters : a notable way of Iiaving clear ideas of 
letters and paper ; but were the Latin words inhsrentia and fubftantia put into 
the plain Engliih ones that -anfwer them, and were called fticking on, and under- 
propping,' -they would better difeover to ■us the very great clearnefs there is in the 
dodrine of fubftance and accidents, and ffiew of ' what ufe they are in deciding 
of qiieffions in philofophy^ 

§ 21, But 



Simple modes of ^ace^ 

^ § 21. But to return to our idea of Ipace. If body be not fuppofed Infi- Ch ap 
mte, wliicli I think no one will affirm, I would alk, whether if God placed a XIII 
man at the extremity of corporeal beings, he could not ftretch his hand beyond 
Ins body ? If he could, then he would put his arm, where there v/as before 
fpace without body j and if there he fpread his fingers, there would ftill be 
fpace between them without body. If he could not ftretch out his hand, it bounds of 
tnuft be becaufe of fome external hindrance 5 (for we fuppofe him alive, with 
ilich a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath now, which is not 
in itfeif impoffible, if God fo pleafed to have 4! 5 or at leaft it is not impoffibie 
for God fo to move him:) And then I afk, whether that, which binders liis 
hand from moving outwards, be fubftance or accident, fomething or notbino- ? 

And, when they have refolved that, they will be able to refolve tliemfelves 
what that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a diftaiice, that is not 
body, and has no folidity. In the mean time, the argument is at leaft as good, 
that where nothing hinders (as beyond the utrnoft bounds of all bodies) a body 
put into motion may move on j as where there is nothing between, there two 
bodies muft necefiarily touch : for pure fpace between, is fufficieiit to take 
away the neceffity of mutual contact 5 but bare Ipace. in the way, is not fuffi- 
cieiit to ftop motion. The truth is, thefe men muft either own that they 
tliink body infinite, tho’ they are loth to fpeak it out, or elfe affirm that fpace 
is not body. For I would fiiin meet with that thinlcmg man, that can in his 
thoughts fet any bounds to fpace, more than he can to duration j or by think- 
ing, hope to arrive at the end of either ; and, therefore, if his idea of eter- 
nity be infinite, fo is his idea of immenfity j they are both finite or infinite 
alike. 

§ 22. Farther, thofe, who afiert the impoffibility of fpace exifting with- Thepoiyer 
out matter, muft not only make body infinite, but muft alfo deny a power in 
God* to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I luppofe, v/ill de^ny that God vacuum, 
can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the 
univerfe in a perfedl quiet and reft, and continue them fo long as he pleafes. 

Whoever then will allow, that God can, during fiich a general reft, annihilate 
either this book, or the body of him that reads it, muft necefiarily admit the 
poffibility of a vacuum : for it is evident that the fpace, that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will ftill remain, and be a Ipace without body. 

For the circumambient bodies being in perfedf reft, are a wall of adamant, 
and in that ftate make it a perfed: impoffibility, for any other body to get into 
that fpace. And indeed the necefiaiy motion of one particle of matter, into the 
place, from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a confequence 
from the fuppofition of plenitude y which will therefore need fome better proof 
than a fuppofed matter of fad, which experiment can never make out : our 
own clear and diftindt ideas plainly fatisfying us, that there is no necelfiry con- 
nedion betweeii fpace and folidity, fince we can conceive the one without the 
other. And thofe v/ho diipute for, or againfi: a vacuum, do thereby confefs 
they have diftindt ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an idea of 
extenilon, void of folidity, tho’ they deny its exiftence ; or elfe they difpute 
about nothing at all. For they, who fo much alter the fignification of words, 
as to call extenfion body, and confequently make the whole eflence of body to be 
nothing but pure- extenfion, without folidity, muft talk abfurdly, whenever they 
fpeak of vacuum, fince it is impoffible for extenfion to be without extenfion. 

For vacuum, wlicther wc affirm, or deny its exiftence, fignifies fpace without 
body, whole very exiftence no one can deny to be poffible, who will not make 
in-atter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any particle of^ it. 

§ 23. But not to go fo far, as beyond the utrnoft bounds of body in the Motion 
univerie, nor appeal to God’s omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion of 
bodies, that are in our view and neighbourhood, feems to me plainly to evince 
it. For I deiire any one fo to .divide a folid. body, of any dimenfion he pleafes, 
as to make it poffible for the folid parts, to move up and down freely every way, 

within the bounds of that fuperficies, if there be, not left in it a void Ipace, as 

• 
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Book IL big as the leaft part, into which he has divided the faid folid body. And if, where 
the leaft particle of the body divided, is as big as a muftard~feed, a void fpace 
equal to the bulk of a muftard-feed be requifite to make room for the free mo- 
tion of the parts of the divided body, within the bounds of its fuperficies, 
where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 times lefs thail a muftard-feed, 
there muft alfo be a fpace void of folid matter, as big as 100,000,000th part of 
a muftard-feed 5 for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and fo on in 
infinitum. And let this void fpace be as little as it will, it deftroys the hypo- 

thefis of plenitude. For, if there can be a fpaCe void of body equal to the 

fmalleft feparate particle of matter now exifting in nature, it is ftill fpace with- 
out body 5 and makes as great a difference between fpace and body, as if it 
were a diftance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we 

fiippofe not the void fpace neceffaiy to motion, ecpial to the leaft parcel of the 

divided folid matter, but to or iooo of it 5 fame confequence will al- 
ways follow, of fpace withuot matter. 

The Ideas of § 24. BuT the queftion being here, whether the idea of fpace or exten- 
fpaceandbo- “ fion be the fame with the idea of the body,'’ it is not neceflary to prove the 
dy diftindf. exiftence of a vacuum, but the idea of it ; which it is plain men have, 
when they enquire and difpute, whether there be a vacuum, or no. For, if 
they had not the idea of fpace without body, they could not make a queftion about 
its exiftence : and, if tbeir idea of body did not include in it fomething more 
than the bare idea of fpace, they could have no doubt about the plenitude of 
the world j and it would be as abfurd to demand, whether there were fpace 
without body, as whether there were fpace without fpace, or body without 
body, fince tliefe were but different names of the fame idea. 

Extenfion § 25. It is true the idea of extenlion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all vi- 
® r” tangible qualities, that it fuffers us to fee no one, or feel very 
£dy, proves external objedls, without taking in impreffions of extenfion too. This rea- 
it not the dinefs of extenfion, to make itfelf be taken notice of, fo conftantly, with, other 
fame. ideas, has been the occafion, I guefs, that fome have made the whole efience 
of body to confift in extenfion 5 which is not much to be wondered at, fince 
fome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch, (the bufiefl: of all our 
fenfes) fo filled with the idea of extenfion, and as it were wholly poffeffed with it, 
that they allowed no exiftence to any thing that had not extenfion. I fliall not 
now argue with thofe men, who take the meafure and poffibility of all being, 
only from their narrow and grofs imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thofe, who conclude the efifence of body to be extenfion, becaufe they fay 
they cannot imagine any fenfible quality of any body without extenfion 5 I fhall 
defire them to coiifider, that had they reflected on their ideas of taftes and 
fmells, as much as on thofe of fight and touch; nay,' had they examined their 
ideas of hunger and thirft, and feveral other pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them no idea of extenfion at all ; which is but an affec- 
tion of body, as well as the reft, difcoverable by our fenfes, which are fcarce 
acute enough to look into the pure effences of things. 

§ 26. If thofe ideas, which are conftantly joined to all others, muft therefore 
be concluded to be the effence of thofe things, which have conftantly thofe 
ideas joined to them, and are infeparable from them; then unity is without 
doubt the effence of every thing. For there is not any objed of Yenfation, or 
refledion, which does not carry with it the idea of one : but the v/eakneft of 
this kind of argument we have already fhewn fufiiciently. 

Ideas of fpace § 27. To conclude, whatever men fhall think, concerning the exiftence of a 

vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of fjDace, diftind 
< { -111 u folidity, as we have of folidity diftind from motion, or motion from 

fpace. -We have not any two more diftind ideas, and we can as eafily con- 
ceive fpace, without foliity, as we can conceive body, or fpace, without mo- 
tion tho’ it be ever fo certain, that neither body, nor motion, can exift with- 
out ijpace. But whether any one will take fpace to be only a relation, refulting 
from the exiftence of other beings at a diftance, or whether they will think the 

w^ords 
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words of the molt knowing king Solomon, “ The heaven, and tire heaven of hea- 
vens, Ccinnot contain tliee j oi tlioie more empliatical ones of* the in^fpired phiio- 
iOpher St. Paulj In him we live, move, and. have our being d* are to he under™ 
flood in a literal fenfe, I leave every one to confider : only our idea of fpace is I 
think, fuch as I have mentioned, and diitind; from that of body. For, whether \ve 
confider in matter itfelf, the diftance of its coherent, folid parts, and call it in 
refpedl of tliofe folid parts, extenfionj or whether confidering’ it as lyino-'be- 
tween the extremities of any body, in its feveral dimenfions, we call it length, 
breadth, and thicknefs ; or elfe, coniidering it as lying between any two bodies^ 
or pofitive beings, without any confideration, whether there be any matter or 
no between, we call it diftaiice : however named, or confidered, it is always 
the fame uniform fimple idea of fpace, taken from objeds, about which our 
fenfes have been converfant ; Vvdiereof, having fettled ideas in our minds, we can 
revive, repeat, and add them one to another, as often as we will, and conlider 
the fpace, or diftance fo imagined, eitlier as filled with folid parts, fo that ano- 
ther body cannot come there, without difplacing and thruffing out the body 
that was there before 5 or elfe, as void of folidity, fo that a body of equal di- 
menfions to that empty, or pure fpace may be placed in it, without the remov- 
ing or expiilfion of any thing that was there. But, to avoid confufion In dii- 
courfes concerning this matter, it were poffibly to be wifhed, that the name 
extenlion were applied ojily to matter, or the diftance of the extremities of par- 
ticular bodies 5 and the term expanfion to fpace in general, with or without 
folid matter polTefling it, fo as to fay fpace is expanded, and body extended. 

But in this, every one has his liberty ; I propofe it only for the more clear and 
diftiiKft; way of fpeaking. » 

§ 28. The knowing precifely what our words ftand for, would, I imagine, Men differ 
in this as well as a great many other cafes, quickly end the dilpute. For i little in clear 
am apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find their fimple 
ideas all generally to agree, tho’, in difeourfe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different names. I imagine that men, who abftradt 
tbeir thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, cannot much 
differ in thinking ; however, they may perplex themfelves with words, accord- 
ing to tlie way of fpeaking of the feveral fchools, or fedts, they have been bred 
lip ill : tho’ amongft unthinking men, who examine not fcrupulouily and care- 
fully their own ideas, and ftrip them not from the marks men life for them, 
but confound them with words, there muft be endlefs difpute, wrangling, and 
jargon : efpecially if they be learned, bookifh men, devoted to fome feft, and 
accuftomed to the language of it, and have learned to talk after others. But, 
if it fliould happen, that any two thinking men, fliould really have different 
ideas, I do not fee how they could difeourfe, or argue one with another. Here 
I muft not be miftaken, to think that eveiy floating imagination in mm’s brains, 
is prefently of that fort of ideas I fpeak of. It is not eafy for the mind to put 
off thofe confufed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from cuftom, inadver- 
tency, and common converfition : it requires pains and affiduity to examine its 
ideas, till it refolves them into thofe clear and diftind fimple ones, out of which 
they arc compounded 5 and to fee which amongft its fimple ones, have or have 
not a neceffiry connexion and dependance one upon another. 'I ill a man doth, 
this, in the primary and original notions of tilings, he builds upon floating and 
uncertain principles, and will often find hinifelf at a lofs. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of duration, and its limple modes. 

. ^ is another fort of diftance, or length, the idea whereof we Duratloa is 

1 not from the permanent parts of fpace, but from the Acting 

and perpetuSly perifliing parts of fucceffion. This we call duration, the 

VoT.. h ^ nio.e. 
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Book II modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof we have diilind' ideas^ 
as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 

Its idea from § 2. The anfv/er of a great man, to one who aiked what time w/as, “ Si non 
thftra^n oT intelligo/’ (w^hich amounts to this 5 the more I fet myfelf to dink of it* 

thelefs I underftand it) might perhaps perfiiade one, that time, which reveals 
all other things, is itfelf not to be difcovered. Duration, time, and eternity' 
are, not without reafon, thought to have fomething very abdnife in their na~ 
ture. But, however remote thefe may feem from our coniprelieniion, yet, if 
w^e trace them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of tliofe fources of 
all our knowledge, viz. fenfation, and reflection, will be able to fiirniili us with 
thefe ideas, as clear and diftinCt as many other, which are thought much lefs 
obfcure s and we fliail find, that the idea of eternity itfelf is derived from the 
fiime common original wdth the reft of our ideas. 

§ 3. To iinderlland time and eternity aright, we ought with attention to 
confider what idea it is we have of duration, and how we came by it. It is 
evident to any one, who will but obferve what paffes in his own mind, that there 
is a train of ideas, which conftantly fucceed one another in his underftandiivy 
as long as he is awake. Refleaion on thefe appearances of feveral ideas, oS 
after another, in our minds, is that which furnifties us with the idea of fuccef- 
fion: and the diftance between any parts of that fiicceffion, or between the 
appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that v/e call duration. For wliilft 
v/e are thinking, or whilft we receive fucceflively feveral ideas in our minds we 
know that we do exift 5 and fo we call the exiftence, or the continuation of 
the exiftence of ourfelves, or any thing elfe commenfurate to the fucceflion of 
any ideas in our minds, the duration of ourfelves, or any fucli other thinf 
co-exifting with our thinking. 

§ 4. That we have our notion of fucceflion and duration from this oricrf... 
nal, viz. from reflection on the train of ideas, which we find to appear one 
after another in our own minds, feems plain to me, in that we have no per- 
ception of duration, but by confidering the train of ideas, that take ^ their turns 
in our underftandings. When that fuccefiion of ideas ceafes, our perception of 
duration ceafes with it ; which every one clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft 
he fleeps foundly, whether an hour or a day, a month or a year 5 of which 
duration of things, whilft he fleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, 
but it is quite loft to him 5 and the moment, Vv^herein he leaves oil to think^ 
till the moment he begins to think again, feems to him to have no diftance! 
And fo I doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were poflible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the fuccefTioii of others: 
and we fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thinp-, fo as 
to take but little notice of the fucceflion of ideas that pafs in his mindrwhilft 
he is taken up with that earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his account a 
good part of that duration, and thinks that time fhoiter than it is. But if fleeo 
commonly unites the diftant parts of duration, it is becaufe, during- that time 
we have no fucceflTion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during his fleep! 
dreams, and variety of ideas make themfelves perceptible in his mind one after 
another ^ he hath then, during fuch a dreaming, a fenfation of duration, and 
of the length of it; by which it is to me very dear, that men derivc'their 
ideas of duration from their reflection on the train of the ideas, they obferve to 
fucceed one another in their own underftandings ; without whicli obfervation 
they can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 

The ideas of § 5. Indeed a man having, from reflecting on the fucceflion and mmber 
pUSblTtr own Aoughts, got the notion, or idea, of duration, he can anply that 
things wliilll to Atogs wAch exift while he does not think; as he that has got the 

we tep. idea of extenfion from bodies, by his fight, or touch, can apply it to dii’knces 

where no body is feen, or felt. And Acrefore, Ao’ a man As no perception 
ot the length of. duration, which paffed whilft he flept, or thought not ; vet 
having obferved Ae revolution of days and nights, and found Ae W b" of 
Aeir duration to be-in appearance regular and conftant, he can, upon tfe fup- 
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pofition that that revolution has proceeded after the £ime manner, whiiit he was C h a 
afleep, or thought not, as it ufed to do at other times j he can, I fav, iina^ine, XIV ” 

and make allowance for, the length of duration, whilil he dent! But, if Adaiii ? 

and Eve (when they were alone in the world) inidead of their ordinary night’s 
fleep, had paffed the whole twent^z-four hours in one continued ileep, the dura- 
tion of that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably lod: to theoi and been 
for ever left out of their account of time. 

§ 6. Thu s by^refleding on the appearing of various ideas one after another, The idea of 
in our iinderftandings, we get the notion of liicceiiion ; which, if any one i^cceriioa 
diould think we did rather get from our obfervation of motion by our lioles, 
he v/iil, perhaps, be of my mind, when he confiders that even motion pro- 
duces in his mind an idea of fuccelfion, no otherwife than as it produces there a 
continued train of difdngiiiihable ideas. For a man, looking upon a bodv really 
moving, perceives, yet, no motion at all, unlefs that motion produces' a con- 
fiant train of fucceffive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at fea, out of fight of 
land, in a fair day, may look on the fun, or fea, or fiiip, a whole hour toge- 
ther, and perceive no motion at ail in either; tho’ it be certain, that two, and, 
perhaps, all of them, have moved, during that time, a great way. But, as 
foon as he perceives either of them to have changed difiance with fame other 
body, as foon as this motion produces any new idea in him, then he perceives 
that there has been motion. But, wherever a man is with all things at re'r. 
about him, without perceiving any motion at all ; if, during this hour of quiets 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in 
Ms own mind, appearing one after another, and thereby obferve and find fiic- 
ceflion where he could obferve no motion. 

§ 7. And this, I think, is the reafoii, vzhy motions, very flow, tlio’ they 
are confiant, are not perceived by us; becaufe, in their remove from one fen- 
fible part tovvards another, their change of diftance is fo flow, that it cauies 
no new ideas in us, but a good while one after another : and fo, not cauiing a 
conftant train of new ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds, we 
have no perception of motion ; which, confifting in a conftant fucceflion, we 
cannot perceive that fuccefiion, without a conftant fucceftion of varying ideas 
arifing from it. 

§ 8 . On the contrary, things that move fo fwift, as not to affed the fenfes 
diftindly, with feveral diftinguiftiable diftances of their motion, and fo caufe 
not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alfb perceived to move : for any 
thing, that moves round about in a circle, in lefs time than our ideas are wont 
to fucceed one another in our minds, is not perceived to move ; but feems to be 
a perfed entire circle of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in 
motion. 

§ 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable that 
oiir ideas do, whilft we arc awake, fucceed one another in our minds, at cer- 
tain difiances, not much unlike the images in the infide of a lantliorn, turned of 

round by the heat of a candle. This appearance of theirs in train, tho’, per- quicknefs. 
haps, it may be fometimes fafter, and fometimes flower, yet, I guefs, varies 
not very much in a waking man. There feeni to be certain bounds to the 
quicknefs, and flowiiefs, of "the fucceflion of thofe ideas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay, nor haften. 

§ 10. The realbn I have for this odd conjedbure, is, from obferving that iii 
the inipreffions made upon any of our fenfes, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any fucceflion ; which, if exceeding quick* the fenle, of fucceflion is 
lofl:, even in cafes where it is evident that there is a real fucceflion. Let a can- 
non-bullet pafs thro^ a room, and in its way take -with it any limb, or flciliy 
parts of a man ; it is as clear as any demonllration can be, tliat it niuft ftrike 
fucccfifively the two fides of the room : it is alfo evident, that it muft touch 
one part of the flefli firft; and another after, and fo in fiicceflion: and yet , I 
believe no body, who ever felt the pain of fuch a fhot, or heard the blow 
awainfl; the two diftant walls, could perceive any fucceflion either in the pain, or 
^ found. 
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Book IL found, of fo fwift a ftroke. Such a part of duration, as tliis, wherein we per« 
ceive no fiicceffion, is that which we may call an inilaiit, and is that wdiicli 
takes lit) the time of only one idea in our minds, v/itlioiit the fucceffioii of ano-- 
thei* wherein, therefore, we perceive no fucceffioii at alk 

§ II. This alfo happens, where the motion is fo flo’w, as not to fapply a 
conilant train of frefh ideas to the fenfes, as fife as the mind is capable of recei-» 
vino- new ones into it j and fo other ideas of our own thoughts, having room to 
come into our minds, between thofe offered to our fenfes by the moving body^ 
there the fenfe of motion is loll: ; and the body, tho’ it really moves, yet iiol 
changing perceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as fill: as the ideas of 
our own minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing feems to 
ftaiid ftill, as is evident in the hands of clocks, and ffiadows of fun-dials, and 
other conftant, but flow motions; where, tho’ after certain intervals, we per- 
ceive by the change of diftance that it hath moved, yet the motion itfelf we 
perceive not. 

This train, § 12. So that to me it feems, that the conftant and regular fucceffioii of 
the mealure in a ivakiiig man, is, as it were, the meallire and ftandard of all other 

liicceffions, whereof, if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where 
two founds, or pains, &c. take up in their fucceffioii the duration of but one 
idea, or elfe where any motion, or fucceffioii, is fo flow, as that it keeps not 
pace with the ideas in our minds, or the quicknefs in ivhicli they take their 
turns ; as when any one, or more ideas, in their ordinary coiirfe, come into our 
mind, between thofe which are offered to the light, by the different perceptible 
diftances of a body in motion, or between founds, or frnells, following one ano- 
ther, there alfo the fenfe of a conftant continued fucceffion is loft', and we per- 
ceive it not, but with certain gaps of reft between. 

The mind § 13. If it be fo that the ideas of our minds, whilft we have any there, do 
cannot fix coiiftaiitly change and fhift, in a continual fucceffion, it would be impoflible, 
invariable^*^ may any one fay, for a man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it 
idea^. te meant, that a man may have one felf-fame fingle idea a long time alone in 
liis mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fad, it is not 
poffible; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of 
what materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they 
come to make their appearances) I can give no other reafon but experience : and 
I would have any one try, whether he can keep one, unvaried, lingle idea in 
liis mind, without any other, for any confiderable time together. 

§ 14. For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light, or wliiteneis, 
or what other he pleafes ; and he will, I fuppofe, find it difficult to keep all 
other ideas out of his mind : but that Ibme, either of another kind, or various con 
fideration of that idea (each of which confiderations is a new idea) will con- 
ftantly fucceed one another in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 

§ 15. All that is in a man’s power in this cafe, I think, is only to mind 
and obferve what the ideas are, that take their turns in his underftanding ; or 
elfe to diredt the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire, or ufe of ; but hinder 
the conftant fucceffion of frefti ones, I think he cannot, tho’ he may com- 
monly chufe whether he will heedfully obferve and confider tliem. 

Idcas, how- § ^6. Whether thefe feveral ideas in a man’s mind be made by certain 
ever made, motions, I will not here difpute ; but this I am fure, that they include no idea 
fenfe oVmo appearance; and, if a man had not the idea of motion 

don. ' otherwife, I think he would have none at all : which is enough to my preient 
purpofe, and fufficiently ftiews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
minds, appearing there one after anotlier, is that, which gives us the idea of 
fucceffion, and duration, without which we fliould have no fuch ideas at all. 
It is not then motion, but the conftant train of ideas in our minds, whilft we 
are waking, ; that furniffies us with the idea of duration, whereof motion no 
otherwife gives us any perception, than as it caufes in our minds a cenftant fuc- 
ceffion of ideas, as I have before ftiewed : and we have as clear an idea of fuc- 
ceftion and duration, by the train of other ideas, fucceeding one another in our 

minds^ 
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ininds, witliout the idea of aiiy motion, as by the train of ideas, caofed bv the C ii a f 
uninterrupted, fenfible change of diftance between two bodies, which we ‘have XIY 
from motion s and therefore we fliould as well have the idea of duration^ were 
there no fenfe of motion at all. 

§ 17. Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for the Time 
mind to do, is to get fome meaiure of this common dumtion, ^lerebv it minht -- 
judge of its different lengths, and confider the diftind order, wherein ie^Sii 
things exift, without which a great part of our knowledge would be confiikd, 
and a great part of hiftory be rendered very nfekfs. This conlidefation of du-^ 
ration, as fet out by certain periods, and marked by certain meafures, or epochs, 
is that, I think, wliich, moft properly, we call time. 

§^i 8 . In the meafiiring of extenfion, there is nothing more required but the ^Sood mea- 
application of the ftandard, or meafure, w^'e make ufe of, to the thing, of whofe 
extenfion we would be informed. But in the rneafuring of duration this can- kl^whoie^'*^ 
not be done, becaufe no two different parts of fucceffion can be put together, to duration, 
meafure one another : and nothing, being ,| meafure of duration, but duration, 
as notliing is of extenfion, but extenfion, we cannot keep by us any ffandlng^ 
imvaiying meafure of duration, which conlifts in a conffant toting fucceffion^ 
as we can of certain lengths of extenfion, as inches, feet, yards, &c. marked 
out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing then could leiwe well for a con- 
venient meafure of time, but what has divided the whole length of its dura- 
tion into apparently equal portions^ by conffaiitly repeated periods. What por- 
tions of duration are not diftinguiflied, or confidered as diffingiiiihed and 
meafured by fuch periods, come not fo properly under the notion of time, as 
appears by fuch phraies as thefe, viz. before all time^ and when time iliall be 
no more. 

§ 19. The diurnal and aiinual revolutions of the fuiij as having been, from The revolu* 
tlie beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univerlally obfervable by all 
mankindj and fuppofed equal to one another, have been, with reafon, made moon^^1:he 
life of, for the meafeire of duration. But the diftindtion of days and years having propereft 
depended on the motion of the fun, it has brought this miftake v/ith it, that it iyeafures of 
has been thought that motion and duration were the meafure one of another t 
for men, in the meafiiring of the length of time, having been acciiffomed to 
the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, years, &c. v/hich they found them- 
felves, upon any mention of time, or duration, prefeiitly to think oiij all which 
portions of time were meafured out^ by the motion of thofe heavenly bodies ^ 
they were apt to confound time and motion, Or, at leaft, to think that they 
had a neceffary connexion one with another : whereas any conftant, periodical 
appearance, or alteration of ideas, in feemingly equidiftant fpaces of duratioiij 
if conftant and univerfally obfervable, would have as well diftinguiihed the 
intervals of time, as thofe ihat have been made ufe of. For, fuppofing the £111^ 

■which fome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at the feme diftance 
of time, that it now every day comes about to the feme meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve hours, after, and that in the fpace of an annual 
revolution, it had fenfibly increafed in brightnefs and heat, and fo decreafed 
again j w^ould not fuch regular appearances ferve to meafure out the diftances 
of duration to all that could obferve it, as well without as with motion ? Foiq 
if the appearances were conftant, univerfelly obfervable, and in equidiftant 
periods, they would ferve mankind for meafure of time as well, were the mo- 
tion away. 

§ 20. For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning atpiutnotby 
equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ferve men to reckon their 
their years by, as the motions of the fun: and, in effect, we fee, that fjojicaf a 
people in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongft pearances. 
fhem at their certain feafons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, 
the fenfe of hunger, or thirft, a fmell, or a tafte, or any other idea, returning 
conftantly at equidiftant periods, and making itfelf univerfally be taken^ notice 
of would not fail to meafure out the courfe of fucceffion, and diftinguifti the 
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Book IL difiances of time. Thus we fee that men born blind count time well enough 
by years, whofe revolutions yet they cannot diflinguifh by motions, that they 
perceive not: and, I afk, whether a blind man, who diilinguiflied his years 
either by the heat of fummer, or cold of winter 5 by the fmell of any flower 
of the fpring, or tafle of any fruit of the autumn 5 would not have a better 
meafure of time than the Romans had, before die reformation of their calen- 
dar by Julius Csefar, or many other people, whofe years, notwithflanding the 
motion of the fun, which they pretend to make ufe of, are very irregular? 
And it adds no finall difficulty to chronology, that the exadl length of the 
years that feveral nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another 5 and, I think, I may fay, all of them from the pre- 

cife motions of the fun. And, if the fun moved from the creation to the flood 

conftantly in the asquator, and fo equally difperfed its light and heat to all the 
habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the lame length, without its annual 
variations to the tropicks, as a late, ingenious author fuppofes ^ I do not think 
it very eafy to imagine, that (notwithflanding the motion of the fun) men 
fhould, in, the antediluvian world, from the beginning, count by years, or 
meafure their time by periods, that had no fenfible marks, very obvious to 
diflinguifli them by. 

No two parts I 21. BuT, perhaps, it will be faid, without a regular motion, fuch as of 
of duration 01* fome Other, how could it ever be known that fuch periods were 

tdnly^ ? To which 1 anfwer, the equality of any other returning appearances 

known to be might be known by the fime way diat that of days was known, or prefumed 

equal m be fo at flrfl 5 which was only by judging of them by the tniin of ideas, 

which had paffed in men’s minds in the intervals : by which train of ideas dif- 
covering inequality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the arti- 
ficial days, or were gueffed to be equal, which was fufficient to make 

them ferve for a meafure. Tho’ exadter fearch has fince difeovered inequality in 
the diurnal revolutions of the fun, and we know not whether the annual alfb 
be not unequal : thefe, yet, by their prefumed and apparent equality, ferve as 
well to reckon time by (tho’ not to meafure the parts of duration exadlly) as if 
they could be proved to be exadtly equal. We mufl, therefore, carefully diflin- 
guifli betwixt duration itfelf, and the meafures we make ufe of, to judge of its 
length. Duration in itfelf is to be confidered as going on in one conflant, equal, 
uniform courfe : but none of the meafures of it, which we make ufe of, can 
be known to do fo j nor can we be affured, that their affigned parts, or periods, 
are equal in duration one to another j for two-fucceffive lengths of duration, 
however nieafured, can never be demonflrated to be equal. The motion of the 
fun, which the world tifed fo long, and fo confidently, for an exadl meafure of 
duration, has, as I faid, been found in its feveral parts unequal : and tho’ men 
have of late made ufe of a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the ffin, or (to Ipeak more truly) of the earth ; yet, if any one 
fliould be aiked how he certainly knows that the two fucceffive fwings of a 
pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him that they are infalli- 
bly fo : fince we cannot be fure, that the caufe of that motion, which is un- 
known to us, fhall always operate equally j and we are fure that the medium, 
in which the pendulum moves, is not conftantly the fame : either of which va- 
rying, may altor the equality of fuch periods, and thereby deftroy the certainty 
and exadtnefs of the meafure by motion, as well as any other periods of other 
appearances ; the notion of duration ftill remaining clear, tho’ our meafures of 
it cannot any of them be demonflrated to be exad'. Since, then, no two por- 
tions of fucceffion can be brought together, it is impoffible ever certainly to know 
their equality. All that we can do for a meafure of time, is to take fuch as 
have continual fucceffive appearances at feemingly equidiftant periods ^ of which 
feemihg; equality we have no other meafure, but fuch as the train of our own 
ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other probable 
reafons, to pcr&ade us of their equity. 

, a Dr. Barnetts Theory of the earth. 
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I 22. One thing feems ftrange to me, that, whilft all men manJfeftly mea«- C h a p, 
lured time by the motion of the great and vifible bodies of the world, time XI V. 

yet Ihould be defined to be the '‘meafure of motion f’ whereas it is obvious to 
every one, who refledls ever fo little on it, that to meafure motion, ipace is as 
necelFary to be confidered as time 5 and thofe, who look a little ferther, v/iii 
find alfo the bulk of the tiling moved, necefiary to be taken into the computa» 
tion, by any one vdio will eftimate or meafure motion, fo as to ]udge right of 
it. Nor indeed does motion any otherwife conduce to the meafurinv of dura- 
tion, than as it confiantly brings about the return of certain fenlible ideas, in 
feeming equidiftant periods. For, if the motion of the fun were as unequal as 
of a fliip driven by imfteady winds, fometimes very flow, and at others irrecu-. 
larly very fwift^ or, if being conftantly equally fivift, it yet was not circiikr, 
and produced not the fame appearances, it would not at all help us to meafure 
time, any more than the feeming unequal motion of a comet does. 

§ 23. Minutes, hours, days and years, are then no more necefiary to Minutes^ 
time, or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any mat- hours, and 
ter, are to extenfion : for tho’ we, in this part of the univerfe, by the conftant 
ufe of them, as of periods fet out by the revolutions of the fun, or as known mSures of 
parts of fuch periods, have fixed the ideas of fuch lengths of duration in our duration, 
minds, which we apply to all parts of time, whofe lengths v/e would confider ; 
yet there may be other parts of the univerfe, where they no more ufe thefe 
meafures of our’s, than in Japan they do our inches, feet or miles 5 but yet 
fometliing analogous to them there mufi: be. For, without ibme regular perio^ 
dical returns, we could not meafure ourfelves, or fignify to others the length 
of any duration, tho’ at the lame time the world were as full of motion as it 
is now, but no part of it difpofed into regular and apparently equidiflant revo- 
lutions. But the different meafures, that may be made ufe of for the account 
(of time, do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the thing to be 
meafured 5 no more than the different flaiidards of a foot and a cubit, alter the 
notion of extenfion to thofe, who make ufe of thofe different meafures. 

§ 25. The mind, having once got fuch a meafure of time, as the annual Our iiiea- 
revolution of the fun, can apply that meafure to duration, wherein that meafure fure of time# 
itfelf did not exiflr, and with which, in the reality of its being, it had nothing 
to do : for fhould one fay, that Abraham was born in tlie two thouilind feven before timt% 
hundred and twelfth year of the Julian period, it is altogether as intelligible, as 
reckoning from the beginning of the world, tho’ there were fo far back no 
motion of the fun, nor any other motion at all. For, tho’ the Julian period 
be fuppofed to begin feveral hundred years before there were really either days, 
nights, or years, marked out by any revolutions of the fun ; yet we reckon as right, 
and thereby meafure duration as well, as if really at that time the fun had 
exifted, and kept the fame ordinary motion it doth now. The idea of dura- 
tion, equal to an annual revolution of the fim, is as eafily applicable in our 
thoughts to duration, where no iun, nor rriotibn was, as the idea C)f a foot, or 
yard, taken from bodies, here, can be applied in our thoughts, to difiiances, be- 
yond the confines of the world, where are no bodies at all. 

§ 26. For fuppofing it were five thoufand fix hundred and thirty nine miles, 
or millions of miles, from this place to the remotefl: body of the univerfe (for, 
being finite, it mufl: be at a certain diflance) as We fuppofe it to be five thou- 
fand fix himdred and thirty nine years from this time, to die firfl exiftence of 
any body in the beginning of the world j we can, in our thoughts, apply this 
meafure of a year, to duration before the creation, or beyond the' duration of 
bodies, or motion, as we can this meafure of a mile to fpace, beyond the ut- 
moft bodies : and by the one meafure duration, where there was no motion, 
as well as by the other meafure fpace in our thoughts, where there is no 

body. ; 

^ 27. If it be objeded to me here, that ih this way’ of explaining of time, 

1 have begged what I fhould not, viiz. That the World is neither eternal, nor 

infinite r I anfwer, that to my pf efent purpofe it is not needful, in this place. 
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Book II. to make ufe of arguments, to evince the world to be finite, both in duration 
and extenfion ; but, it being atleafi: as conceiveable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to fuppofe it, as well as any one hath to fuppofe the contrary : 
and I doubt not but that every one, that will go about it, may eafily conceive 
in his mind the beginning of motion, tho’ not of all duration, and fo may come 
to a flop, and non ultra, in his coiifideration of motion. So alfo in his thoughts 
he may fet limits to body, and the extenfion belonging to it, but not to fpace, 
where no body is ; the utmofl bounds of iixice and duration being beyond the 
reach of thought, as well as the utmofi: bounds of number are beyond the 
largefi; comprehenlion of the mind s and all for the frme reafon, as we fiiall 
fee in another place. 

Eternity. § 28. By the fame means therefore, and from the fiinie original that we 
come to have the idea of time, we have alfo that idea, wliich we call eternity, 
viz. having got the idea of fucceffion and duration, by refleding on the train of 
our own ideas, caufed in us, either by the natural appearances of thofe ideas 
coming conftantly of themfelves into our waking thoughts, or elfe caufed by 
external objedls, fucceffively affeding our fenfes 5 and, having, . from the revolu- 
tions of the fiiri, got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 
thoughts, add fuch lengths of duration to one another, as often as we pleafe, 
and apply them, fo added, to durations pafc, or to come : and this we can 
continue to do on, without bounds, or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the fun to duration, fuppofed 
before the fun’s, or any other motion had its being j which is no more difficult, 
or abfurd, than to apply the notion I have, of the moving of a fliadow one 
hour to-day upon the fun-dial, to the duration of fomething lafi: night, v. g. 
the burning of a candle, which is now abfolutely feparate from all adual mo- 
tion , and it is as impoffible for the duration of that flame, for an hour lafi: 
night, to co-exifi: with any motion that now is, or ever fhall be, as for 
any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 
exifi: with the motion of the fun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 
having the idea of the length of the motion of the fliadow on a dial, between 
the marks of two hours, I can as diftindly meafure in my thoughts the dura- 
tion of that candle-light, lafi: night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now exift : and it is no more than to think, that had the fun fiione then 
on the dial, and moved after the fame rate it doth now, the fliadow on 
the dial would have pafled from one hour-line to another, whilfi: that flame of 
the candle lafted. 

§ 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the idea I have of 
the length of certain periodical, regular motions, neither of which motions do 
ever all at once exifi, but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory, de- 
rived from my fenfes, or reflection 5 I can with the fame eafe, and for the 
fame reafon, apply it in my thoughts to duration, antecedent to all manner of 
motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent to 
the motion, that at this very moment the fun is in. All things pafi: are equally 
and perfectly at reft ; and to this way of confideration of them are all one, 
whether they were before the beginning of the world, or but yefterday : the 
meafuring of any duration, by feme motion, depending not at all on the real 
co-exiftence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of revolution ; 
but die having a clear idea of die length of feme periodical, known motion, or 
other intervals of duration, in my mind, and applying that to the duration of 
die thing I would meafure. 

' ' § 30. Hence we fee, that feme men imagine the duration of the world, 
from its firft exiftence to this prefent year 1689, to have been five thouland fix 
hundred and diirty nine years, or equal to five thoufand fix hundred and thirty 
nine annual revolutions of the fun, and others a great deal more : as the Egyp-, 
tians of dd, who, in the time of Alexander, counted twenty, three thoufand 
years from the reign of the fun ; and the Chinefes now, who account the' 
world three milHon, two hundred and fixty nine thoufand years old, or more : 
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which -longer doration of the world according to their computation, tkV I Chap. 
flioiild not believe to be true j yet I can equally imagine it with them, ’and as XIV. 
truly underftand, and fiiy one is longer than the other, as I underfhnd 
that Methufalem’s life was longer than Enoch’s. And, if tlie common 
reckoning of hve thoufand, fix hundred, and thirty-nine lliould be true (as it 
may be, as well as any other aflign’d) it hinders not at all my imagining what 
others mean, when they make the world a thoufand years older, iince eveij 
one may, with the lame facility, imagine (I do not lay believe) the world to 
be fifty thouknd years old, as five thoufand, fix hundred, and thirty-nine j and 
may as well conceive the duration of fifty thoufand years, as five thoufand 
fix hundred, and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that to the meafiiring the 
duration of any thing, by time, it is not requilite that that thing fiiould be co- 
exiftent to the motion, we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution j but 
it fuffices to this purpofe^ that we have the idea of the length of any regular^ 
periodical appearances, which we can in our minds apply to duration, wfith 
which the motion, or appearance never co-exified. 

§31. For; as in thehifioryof the creation deliver’d by Mofes, . I can ima- 
gine that light exifted three days, before the fijii w^as, or had any motion, 
barely by thinking, that the duration of light before the fun was created, 
was fo long as (if the fun had mov’d then, as it doth now) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal revolutions ; fo by the fame way I can have an idea 
of the chaos, or angels, being created, before there was either light, or any 
continued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or a thoufand years. 

For, if I can but confider duration equal to one minute, before either the being 
or motion of any body, I can add one minute more, till I come to fixty j and 
by the fame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. fiich or fuch parts of 
the fun’s revolution, or any other period, whereof I have the idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and fuppofe a duration, exceeding as many fuch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilll: I will : which I think is the notion w^e have of eter- 
nity, of whofe infinity we have no other notion, than w^e have of the infinity 
of number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

§ 32. And tlius I think it is plain, that from thofe two fountains of all 
Icnowledge before-mentioned, viz. refledion and fenfation, we get the ideas of 
duration, and the meafures of it. 

For, firft, by obferving what pafles in our minds, how our ideas therein 
train conftantly, fome vanilh, and others begin to appear, we come by the idea 
of fucceffion. 

Secondly, by obferving a diftance in the parts of this fucceffion, we get 
the idea of duration ; 

Thirdly, by ieniation obferving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and feeming equidifiant periods, we get the ideas of .certain lengths, or mea- 
fures of duration, as minutes, hours, days, yeiirs, See. 

Fourthly, by being able to repeat ffiole meafures of time, our ideas of 
fiated length of duration in our minds, as often as we will, we can come to 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure or exift ; and thus v/e ima- 
gine to-morrow, next year, or feven years hence. 

Fifthly, by being able to repeat any fuch idea of any length of time, as 
of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, and 
adding them to one another, without ever coming to the end of fuch addition, 
any nearer than we can to the end of number, to which we can always add, 
we come by the idea of eternity, as the future, eternal duration of our fouls^ 
as w-ell as the eternity of that infinite being, which muft neceffiarily have always 
exifted. 

Sixthly, By confidering any part of infinite duration, as let out by pe- 
riodical meafures, we come by the idea of what we call time in general. 
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CHAP. X?. 

Of duration and expanfioii;, confider’d together. 


Book II. §• O’ we have, in the precedent chapters, dwelt pretty long on the 

A confiderations of fpace and duration 5 yet, they being ideas of gene- 
Both capable concernment, that have fomething very abftrnfe and peculiar in their nature, 
comparing them one with another may, perhaps, be of ufe for their illiif- 
tration ^ and we may have the more clear and diftind conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diftance or fpace, in its iimple, abftrad 
conception, to avoid confufion, I call expanfion, to difiinguifii it from extenfion, 
which by forne is ufed to exprefs this diftance only, as it is in the folid parts 
of matter, and fo includes, or at leaft intimates ‘the idea of body : whereas the 
idea of pure diftance includes no fuch thing. I prefer alfo the word expanfion 
to fpace, becanfe Ipace is often apply ’d to diflance of fleeting fuccefilve parts, 
which never exifl: together, as well as to thofe which are permanent. In both 
thefe (viz. expanfion and duration) the mind has this common idea of continued 
lengths, capable of greater, or lefs quantities : for a man has as clear an idea 
of the difference of the length of an hour, and a day, as of an inch and a 
foot. 


Expanfion §2. The mind, having got the idea of the length of any part of expanfion, 

not bounded jj- ^ fpan, Or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been faid, re- 

i>y raattei j idea j and fo adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, and 

make it equal to two fpans, or two paces j and fo as often as it will, till it equals 
the diftance of any parts of the earth one from another, and increafe thus, till 
it amounts to the diftance of the fun, or remoteft: ftar. By fuch a progreffion 
as this, fetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 
ceed and pafs beyond all thofe lengths, and find nothing to flop its going on, 
either in, or without body. ’Tis true, we can eafily in our thoughts come to 
the end of folid extenfion ; the extremity and bounds of all body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at : but when the mind is there, it finds notliing to hin- 
der its progrefs into this endlefs expanfion 5 of that it can neither find, nor con- 
ceive any end. Nor let any one fay, that beyond the bounds of body, there 
is nothing at all, iinlefs he will confine God within the limits of matter. So- 
lomon, whole underftanding was filled and enlarged with wifdom, feems to’ 
have other thoughts, when he fays, “heaven, and tlie heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee and he, I think, very much magnifies to himfelf the capacity of 
his own underftanding, who perfuades himfelf, that he can extend his thoughts 
fiuther than God exifts, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. 

Nor dura- §3. JusT fo is it in duration. The mind . having got the idea of any 
tlon bymo- length of duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its 
own, but beyond the exiftence of aft corporeal beings, and all the meafures 
of time, taken from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. But 
yet every one eafily admits, that tho’ we niake duration boimdlefs, as certainly 
it is, we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. ' ' God, every one eafily allows, 
fills eternity 5 and it is hard to find a reafon, why any one fliould doubt, tiiat 
he like wife fills immenfity ? His, infinite being is certainly as boundlefs one 
way as another ; and methinlis it afcribes a little too much to matter, to £iy, 
where there is no body, there is nothing. 

Why men I4. Hence, I think, wc may learn the reafon why every one familiarly, 
more eaiily Without the leaft hefitation, fpeaks of, and fuppofes .eternity, and flicks 
Bkc dura'-' infinity to duration ; but it is with more doubting and referve, 

ration, than that many admit, or fuppofe the infinity of fpace. The reafon whereof feems 
infinite cx- tome to be this, that duration and extenfion being ufed as names of aftec- 
panlion. belonging to other beings, we eafily conceive in God infinite duration, 

and we amnot avoid doing fb : but not attributing to him extenfion, hut only 
tO' matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of tlie exiftence of expanfion 

without 
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without matter 5 of which alone we commonly fuppofe it an attribute. And C e: a ?. 
therefore, when men piirfue their thoughts of fpace, they are apt to hop at the XVf ^ 
confines of body • as if fpace were there at an end too, and reached no far- 
ther. Or, if their ideas upon confideration cany tliem farther, yet they term 
what is beyond the limits of the univerfe, imaginaiy fpace ; as’if it were iio-» 
thing, becaufe there is no body exiting in it. Whereas duration, antecedent to 
ail body, and to the motions which it is meafured by, they never term kmn - 
naiy 5 becaufe it is never fuppofed void of fome other real exigence. Aod,'^If 
the names of things may at all dired our thoughts towards the oripinaJs' of 
men’s ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have cccafion 
to think, by the name duration, that the continuation of exiftence, with a 
kind of refinance to any deftrudive force, and the continuation of foiidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and if w^e will look into the minute, ana--, 
tomical parts of matter, is little different from hardnels) were thought to 
have fome analogy, and gave occafion to words, fo near of kin as diirare and 
durum effe. And that durare is apply’d to the idea of hardnefs, as well as that 
of exiftence, we fee in Horace, epod. xvi. ‘‘ ferro duravit fascula.” But, be that 
as it will, this is certain, that whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find 
them fometimes launch out, beyond the extent of body, into the infinity of 
fpace, or expaiifion ^ the idea whereof is diftind and feparate from body, and 
all other things: which may (to tliofe who pleafe) be a fubjed of farther me- 
ditation. 

§ 5. Time in general is to duration, as place to expanfion. They are fo Time to du- 
much of tliofe boimdlefs oceans of eternity, and immenfity, as is fet out and ‘'^3 

diftinguiflied from the reft, as it were by land-marks 3 and fo are made ufe of pan&n! 
to denote the pofition of finite, real beings, in refped one to another, in tliofe 
uniform, infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Thefe, rightly confidefd, are 
only ideas of determinate diftances, from certain known points, fixed in diftin- 
guifliable fenfible things, and fuppofed to keep the fame diftance one from aiio- 
ther. From fuch points, fixed in fenfible beings, ive reckon, and from them 
we meafure our portions of tliofe infinite quantities 5 which, fo eonfidered, are 
that which we call time and place. For duration and fpace being in themfelveS 
uniform and boundlefs, the order and pofition of things, without fuch known 
fettled points, would be loft in them, and^ all things would lie jumbled in an 
incurable confufion. 

§ 6. Time and place taken thus for determinate, diftinguifliable portions of Time and 
thofe infinite abyffes of fpace and duration, fet out, or fuppofed to be diftin- 
guiflied from the reft by marks, and known boundaries, have each of them a -nuchof el» 
twofold acceptation. ther, as ara 

First, time in general, is commonly taken for fo much of infinite dura- 
tion, as is meafured out by, and co-exiftent with the exiftence and motions of niotion 
the great bodies of the univerfe, as far as we know any of them : and in ot bouie^. 
dlls fenfe, time begins and ends with the frame of this fenfible world, as in 
thefe phrafes before-mentioned, before all time, or when time lliali be no more: 
place likewife is taken fometimes for that portion of infinite fpace, which is 
poftefted by, and comprehended within the material world j and is thereby 
diftinguifhed from the reft of expanfion 5 tho’ this may more properly be called 
extenilon, than place. Within thefe two are confined, and by the obfervable 
parts of them are meafiir’d and determin’d the particular time, or duration, 
and the particular extenfion and place of all corporeal beings. 

^ y. Secondly, fometimes the word time is ufed in a lai'ger fenfe, and is Somctiine'i 
apply’d to parts of that infinite duration, not that were really diftinguiih cl, toriu muen 
and meafur’d out, by this real exiftence, and periodical motions of bodies, that 
were appointed from the beginning to be for figns, and for feafons, and for days, by meufurd, 
•and years, and are accordingly our meafures of time; but fuch other portions taken from ^ 
too, of that infinite, uniform duration, which we, upon any occafion, do fup- 
Bofe equal to certain lengths of meailired time; and fo confider them asj^ociic:^. 
bounded, and determined. For, if we fhould fuppofe the creation, or fall of 
the angels, was at the beginning of the. Julian period, we . ftiould fpeak pro- 
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Book IL peiiy enougH, and fhould be underflood, if we faid, 'tis a longer time lince 
the creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by feven hundred, and 
fixty-four years : whereby we would mark out fo much of that undiftinguifl'/d 
duration, as we fuppofe equal to, and would have admitted feven hundred, 
and fixty~four annual revolutions of the fun, moving at the rate it now does. 
And thus likewife we fometimes fpeak of place, diflance, or bulk in the great 
inane, beyond the confines of the woild, when we coniider fo mueli of that 
fpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body, of any afiign’d dimenfions, 
as a cubick-foot 5 or do fuppofe a point in it at ilicii a certain dillance from 
any part of the univerfe. 

'They belong §8. Where and When are queftioiis belonging to all finite exlfleiices, and 

to all bemgs. always reckon’d from fome known parts of this ienfible world, and 

fi'om fome certain epochs mark’d out to us by the motions oblervable in it* 
Without fome fuch fix’d parts, or periods, the order of tilings would be loft 
to our finite underftandings, in the boundlefs, invariable oceans of duration 
and expanfion 5 which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their full 
extent belong only to the deity. And therefore, we are apt not to wonder that 
we comprehend them not, and do fo often find our thoughts at a loft, when we 
would confider them, either abftradly in themfelves, or as any way attributed 
to the firft incomprehenfible being. But, when apply’d to any particular, finite 
beings, the extenfion of any body is fo much of that infinite ipace, as the bulk 
of that body takes up. And place is the pofitioii of any body, when con- 
fider’d at a certain diftance from fome other. As the idea of the particular dura- 
tion of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration which pafifes during 
the exillence of that thing j fo the time, when the thing exifted, is the idea of 
that fpace of duration, which pafs’d between fome known and fix*d period of 
duration, and the being of that thing. One ftiews the diftance of the ex- 
tremities of the bulk, or exiftence of the lame thing, as that it is a foot 
fquare, or lafted two years; the other lliews the diftance of it in place, or 
exiftence, from other fix’d points of fpace, or duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolns-inn-fields, or the firft degree of Taurus, and in the year of 
our Lord 1671. or the 1 000th year of the Julian period: all which diftances 
we mealure, by preconceiv’d ideas of certain lengths of fpace and duration, 
as inches, feet, miles, and degrees ; and in the other, minutes, days, and 
years, &c. 

All the parts § 9- There is one thing more, wherein fpace and duration have a great 
of extenfion, conformity; and that is, tho’ they are juftly reckon’d amongft our fimple ideas, 
of die diftini(ft ideas we have of either, is without all manner of corn- 
all the'parts pofition ® ; it is the very nature of both of them to confift of parts : but their 
of duration, parts being all of the lame kind, and without the mixture of any other idea 
are duration. Jiinder them not from having a place amongft fimple ideas. Could the mind, 
as in number, come to lb finall a part of extenfion or duration, as excluded di- 

vilibility, 

a It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if fpace confifts of parts, as it is confefs’d in this 
place, he Ihould not have reckoned it in the number of fimple ideas j becaufe it feeins to be 
inconfiftent with what he fays elfewhere, that a fimple idea is uncompounded, and contains in it 
nothing but one uniform appearance,- or conception of the mind, and is not difiinguifhable into 
difterent ideas. ^Tis. farther objeded, that Mr. Locke has not given in the fecond cliapter of the 
fecond book, where he begins to fpeak of fimple ideas, an exad definition of what he underfiands 
by tlie word fimple ideas. To thefe diiEHculties Mr. Locke anfwers thus : to begin with the laft, 
he declares, that he has not treated this fubjed in an order perfedly fcholaftick, having not had 
much familiarity with thofc fort of books, during the writing of his, and not remembering at ail 
the method, in which they are written; and therefore his readers ought not to exped definitions, 
regularly placed at the beginning of each new fubjed, Mr. Locke contents himfelf to employ 
the principal terms that he ufes, fo, tliat from his ufe of them the reader may eafily comprehend 
what he means by them. But, with refped to the term fimple idea, he has had the good luck 
to define that, in the place cited in the objedion ; and therefore there is no reafon to fupply that 
defed. The queftion then is to know, whether the idea of extenfion agrees with this definition : 
which will effedually agree to it, - if it be underftood in the fenfe, which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his view; for that compofition which he defign’d to exclude in that definition, was acompo- 
fition of different ideas in the mind, and not a compofition of the fame kind in a thing whofe 
eflence confifts in having parts of the fame kind, where you can never come to a part entirely 
exempted from this compofition,- So that if the idea of extenfion confifts in having partes extra 

partes 
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vifibility, that would be, as it were, the indivifible unit, or idea j by repe- C h a p. 
tition of which, it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and dura- XV. 
tion. But, fince the mind is not able to frame an idea of any ipace without 
parts j inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common meafures, which by fa- 
miliar ufe, in each country, have imprinted themfelves on the memory (as 
inches and feet j or cubits and parafangs j and fo feconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and years in duration :) the mind makes ufe, I fay, of fucli ideas as 
thefe, as fimple ones 5 and thefe are the component parts of larger ideas, which 
the mind, upon occafioii, makes, by the addition of fucli known leno-ths, 
which it is acquainted with. On the other fide, the ordinary fmalleft meafiire 
we have of either, is look’d on as an unit in number, when the mind by divi- 
fion would reduce them into lefs fractions. Tho’ on both fides, both in addition 
and divifion, either of fpace or duration, when the idea under confideration 
becomes very big, or very fmall, its precife bulk becomes very obfcure and 
confufed ; and it is the number of its repeated additions, or divifions, that alone 
remains clear and diftindt, as will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vafi; expanfion of Ipace, or divifibility of matter. Every 
part of duration, is duration tooj and every part of extenfion, is extenfion, 
both of them capable of addition or divifion in infinitum. But the lead por- 
tions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diftinft ideas, may per- 
haps be fitted: to be confidered by us, as the fimple ideas of that kind, out of 
which our complex modes of fpace, extenfion, and duration, are made up, 
and into which they can again be diftindlly refolv’d. Such a fmall part in du- 
ration may be call’d a moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds, in 
the train of their ordinary fuccefilon there. The other, wanting a proper 
name, I know not whether I may be allow’d to call a fenfible point, meaning 
thereby the lead: particle of matter or Ipace, we can difcern, which is ordina- 
rily about a minute, and to the fiiarped: eyes feldom lefs than thirty feconds of 
a circle, whereof the eye is the center. 

§ 10. Expansion and duration have this farther agreement, that tho’ Their pares 
they are both condder’d by us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparable 
one from another, no, not even in thought : tho’ the parts of bodies, from 
whence we take our meafure of the one, and the parts of motion, or ratlier 
the fuccedion of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meafure of 
the other, may be interrupted and feparated 5 as the one is often by reil, and 
the other is by deep, which we call red: too. 

§ II. But yet there is this manifed; difference between them, that the Duration is 
ideas of length, which we have of expanfion, are turn’d every way, and fo as a line, ex- 
make figure, and breadth, and thicknefs; but duration is but as it were the 
length of one flreight line, extended in infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, 
variation, or figure 5 but is one common meafure of all exidence whatfoever. 


partes (as the fchools fpeak) ’tis always, in the fenfe of Mr. Locke, a fimple idea ; becaufe the 
idea, of having partes extra partes, cannot be refolved into two other ideas. For the remainder of 
the objedlion made to Mr. Locke, with refpe£t to the nature of extenfiori, Mr. Locke was aware 
of it, as may be feen in § g. chap. xv. of the fecond book, where he fays, that « the leaft 
«« portion of fpace, or extenfion, whereof we have a clear and diftindt idea, may perhaps be 
the fittejft to be confider’d by us, as a fimple idea of that kind, out of which our complex 
*« modes of fpace and extenfion are made up.” So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very 
fitly be called a fimple idea, fince it is the leaft idea of fpace, that the mind can form to itfelf, and 
that cannot be divided by the mind into any lefs, whereof it has in itfelf any determined per- 
ception. From whence it follows, that it is to the mind one fimple idea j and that is fufficient to 
take away this objedion : for it is not the defign of Mr, Locke, in this place, to difeourfe of any 
thing, but concerning the ideas of the mind. But if this is not fufficient to clear the difficulty, 
Mr."" Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if die idea of extenfion is fo peculiar, that it 
cannot exadlly agree with the definition, that he has given of thofe fimple ideas, fo that it differs 
in fame manner from all others of that kind, he tliinks it is better to leave it there expofed 
to this difficulty, than to make a new divifion in his favour. . ’Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his 
meaning can be underftood. ’Tis very common to obferve intelligible difeourfes fpoil’d by too 
much fubtilty in nice divifions. We ought to put things together, as well as we can, doari- 
na; caufa j but after all, fcveral things will not be bundled up together, under our terms, and 
wavs of fpeaking. ’ , . 

^ wnerem 
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Book II. wlierein all tilings, whilft they exift, equally partake. For liiis preient moment 
is common to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that 
part of their exigence,, as much as if they were all but one lingle beings and 
we may truly lay, they all exift in the fame moment of time. Whether angels 
and fpirits have any analogy to this in retped of expaniion, is beyond iiiycom- 
prehenlion : and perhaps for us, who have imderflandings and comprelienlions 
fuited to our own prefervation, and the ends of our own being, but not to the 
reality and extent of ail other beings ; ^tis near as hard to conceive any exiftence, 
or to have an idea of any real being, with a perfed negation of all manner of 
expanfion j as it is to have the idea of any real exiftence, with a perfedt ne- 
gation of all manner of duration : and therefore, wliat ipirits have to do with 
j(pace, or how ,tliey communicate in it, we know not. All that we know, is, 
that bodies do each lingly poliefs its proper portion of it, according to the ex- 
tent of its folid parts ; and thereby exclude all other bodies from having any 
fliare in that particular portion of Ipace, whilft it remains there. 

Durationlm § 12. DURATION, and time v/hich is a part of it, is the idea v/e have of 
partsbo^<> petifhiiig diftance, of which no two parts exift together, but follow each other 
tiler, expan- hi iiicceffioii j as expaiilioii is the idea of lading didance, all wliofe parts exid 
fionallto- together, and are not capable of fucceffion. And therefore, tho’ we cannot 
getiier. conceive any duration without fucceffion, nor can put it together in our thoughts, 

that any being does now exid to-morrow, or poiBefs at once more than the 

prefent moment of duration 5 yet we can conceive the eternal duration of the 
Almighty far different from that of man, or any other finite being. Becaufe 
man comprehends not in his knowledge, or power, all pad and future things : 
liis tliouglits are but of yederday, and he knows not what to-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once pad, he can. never recal : and wliat is yet to come, 
lie cannot make prefent. What I fay of man, I lay of all finite beings 5 who 
tho’ they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no more than 
the meaned creature, in comparifon with God himfelf. Finite of any mag- 
nitude, holds not any proportion to infinite, God’s infinite duration being 
I accompany’d with infinite knowledge and infinite power, he fees all things pad 

• and to come; and they are no more didant from his knowledge, no farther re- 

mov’d from his fight, than the prefent: they all lie under the fame view ; and 
there is •notliing which he cannot make exid each moment he pleafes. For, 
the exiilence of all things depending upon his good pleafure, all things exid 
eveiy moment tliat he thinks fit to have them exid. To conclude, expanfion 
and duration do mutually embrace and compreliend each other ; every part of 
ipace being in eve^y part of duration, and every part of duration in every part 
of expanfion. Such a combination of two didindt ideas, is, I fuppofe, .icarce. 
to be found in all that great variety we do, or can conceive, and may afford 
. matter to farther fpeciilation. 


Chap. | x. ^ MONGST.all the ideas we have, as there is none fuggeded to the 
mind by more ivays, fo there is none more fimple than that of 
y-whyi 01* ffiadow of variety, or compofition in it ; every ob- 

thefimpleft our fenfes are employed about, every idea in our underdaiidings, every 
and moft thought of our miiids, brings this idea along with it. And, therefore, it is 
imivcrfai mod intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement to all other 

■ things,. the. mod univerfal idea we have. For number applies itfelf to men, 

• angels, • actions, thoughts, every thing that eitlier doth exid, or can be 
imagined. ’ ■ • 

Its inodes § 2’. By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions toge- 
we come by die coniplex ideas of the modes of it. Thus, by adding 

one 
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one to one, we liave the complex idea of a couple 5 by putting twelve units C n a 
together, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a fcoref or a million, ?! T * 

■ or any other number. ■ 

§ 3. The fimple modes of number are,, of .all other, the moil diftinaj Each mode 
every the leail variation, which is an unit, making each combination as clearly 
different, from that which approachetli neareft to it, ^ as the moil- remote: trro 
being as difdndi from one, as two hundred ; and the idea of two as dMiiidt 
from the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from tliat of a 
mite. This is not fo in other fimple modes, in which it is not fo eaiy, nor, 
perhaps, poffible for us, to diftinguilli betwixt two approaching ideas, wlikli, 
yet, are really different. For who will undertake to find a diiierence betwee.ii 
the white of this paper, and that of the next degree to it ; or can form diilindt 
ideas of every the leaft excefs in extenfion ? 

§ 4. The ciearnefs and difiindrnels of each mode of number from all others, Tiierefore 
even tliofe that approach nearefi:, makes me apt to think tlxit demonftratioiis in 
numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in extenfion, 3’et they 
are more general in their ufe, and more determinate in their application. Be- the nwilpiQ- 
caufe the ideas of numbers are more precife and difiinguilhable, than in exten- cire. 
iion, where every equality and excefs are not fo eaiy to be obferved, or mea- 
fured; becaiife our thoughts cannot in ipace arrive at any determined final!- 
nels, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and, therefore, the am if , 
proportion, of any the leaft excefs cannot be difeovered : which is cien u ^ c - 
wife in number, where, as has been faid, ninety-one is as diftingiiiihalk f 1 
ninety, as from nine thoufiiiid, tlio’ ninety-one be the next immediAc c 
to riinety. But it is not fo in extenfion, where whatfoever is more th n | l i 
foot, or an inch, is not diftinguiftiable fi.*om the ftandard of a foot, or an incii : 
and in lines, which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than tlie 
other, by innumerable parts ; nor can any one afiigii an angle, which fhali be 
the next biggeft to a right one. 

§ 5. By the repeating, as has been fiiid, of the idea of an unit, and join- Names iie- 
ing it to another unit, we make thereof one colled'ive idea, marked by the 
name two. And whofoever can do this, and proceed on, ftiil adding one more ’ 
to the lail colledlve idea which he had of any number, and give a naine to it, 
may count, or have ideas for feveral colledions of units, diftinguiilicd one 
from another, as far as he hath a feries of names for following numbers, and 
a memory to retain that feries, with their feveral names ; all numeration 
being but ftiil the adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole togedier, 
as comprehended in one idea, a new, or diftind name, or fign, whereby to 
know it from tliofe before and after, and diftinguifti it from every fmalier, or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add one to one, and fo to tv^o, 
and fo go on with his tale, taking ftiil with him the diftind names belonging 
to every progreilion ; and fo again, by abftrading an unit from each colledion, 
retreat and lefieri them, is capable of all the ideas of numbers, within the 
cbmpafs of his language, or for which he hath names, tho’ not, perhaps, of 
more. For the feveral fimple modes of numbers, being in our minds but fo 
many combinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any 
other difference, but more or lefs, names or marks, for each diPcind combina- 
tion, feeni more neceftary than in any other fort of ideas. For, without fiicli 
names, or marks, we can hardly well make ufe of numbers in reckoning, eipe- 
cially where the combination is made up of any great multitude of units ; which 
put together, without a name, or mark, to diftinguifti that precife colledion, 
will hardly be kept from being a heap in confufion. 

§ 6 . This I think to be the reafon, why fome Americans I have fpoken 
vdth, (who v/ere otlierwijfe of quick and rational parts enough) could not, as 
we do, by any means, count to one thoufaiid j nor had any diftindl: idea of that 
number, tho’ they could reckon very well to twenty. Becaufe their language 
being fcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceffaries of a needy, fimple 
life, unacquainted either with trade, oi^ mathematicks, bad no words in it to 
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Book II. Band for a tlioufandj Ib that, when they were difcoiirfed with, of thofe 
greater, numbers, they would fliew the hairs of their head, to exprefs a great 
niuititude, which they could not number : which inability, I fuppofe, pro- 
ceeded from their want of names. The Tououpinaiiibos had no names for 
numbers above five 5 any number beyond that, they made out by fliewing their 
fingers, and the fingers of others who were prefenth And 1 doubt not but v/e 
ourfelves might diilindtly number in words a great deal fiirther than we ufually 
do, would we find out but fome fit. denominations to fignify them by ; whereas, 
in the way we take now to. name them by millions of millions of millions, &c. 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at mo.ft, four and twenty decimal pro- 
greffions, without confufion. But to fhew how much diftind' names conduce 
to our well reckoning, or having ufeful ideas of numbers, let us fet all thefe 
following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number 5 v. g, 

nonilions. oflilions. feptilions. fextilions, quintilions. quartilions. trIlions. bilions. millions, units, 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421. 261734. 36B149. 623137, 

The ordinary way of naming this number in Engliflr,. will be the often re- 
peating of millions, of millions,, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the fecond fix 
figures.) In winch way, it will be very hard to have any diftinguifliing notions 
of this number : but, whether, by giving every fix figures a new and orderly 
denomination, thefe, and, perhaps, a great many more figures in progreffion, 
might not eafily be counted diftindly, and ideas of them both got more eafily to 
ourfelves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it to be conlidered. This 
I. mention, only to fliew how necefiary diftind names are to numbering, with- 
out pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 

Why chib § 7. Thus children, either for want of names, to mark the feveral pro- 
drennum- gireflions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colled fcattered ideas 
complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and fo retain them in 
their memories, as is necefiary to reckoning f do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed in it very far, or fteadily, till a good while after they are well 
furnifiaed with good fiore of other ideas: and one may often obferve them dif- 
eourfe and reafon pretty well 5 and have very clear conceptions of feveral other 
tilings, before they can tell twenty. And fome, thro' the default of their me- 
mories, who cannot retain the feveral combinations of numbers, with their 
names annexed in their diftind orders, and the dependance of fo long a train of 
numeral progreflions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their 
life-time to reckon, or regularly go oyer any moderate ieries of numbers. For he 
that will count twenty, or have any idea of that number, muft know that 
nineteen went before, with the diftind name, or fign, of every one of them, 
as they ftand marked in their order 5 for wherever tliis fails, a gap is made, the 

chain breaks, and the progrels in numbering can go no farther. So that to 

reckon right, it is required, i. That the mind diftinguifti carefully two ideas, 
which are d.ifFerent one from another, only by the addition, or fubftradion, of 
one unit. 2. That it retains in memory the names, or marks, of the feveral 
combinations, from an unit to that number 5 and that not confufediy, and at 
random, but in that exad order, that the numbers follow one another : in 
either of which, if it trips, the whole bufinefs of numbering will be difturbed, 
and there will remain only the confufed idea of multitude, but the ideas ne- 
cefiary to diftind numeration will not be attained to. 

Number § This farther is obfervable in number, that it is that which the mind 

mearuresall fimkes ule of, in meafuriiig all things, that by us are meafurable, which 

nieaiurables. pn^dpally are expanfion and duration ; and our idea of infinity, even when ap- 
plied to. thoie, feems to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what eife 
are our ideas of eternity, and immenfity, but the repeated additions of certain 
ideas of imagined parts of duration and expanfion, with the infinity of number, 
in which we can come to no end of addition ? For fuch an inexhauftible flock, 
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nuroberj of all otlier our ideas, moft clearly furniflies us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let a man collect into one fum as great a number as he pieafes, 
this multitude, how great foever, leffens not one jot the power of adding to it, 
or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauftible ftock of number, where 
flili there remains as much to be added,, as if none w’-ere taken out. And this 
endleis addition, or addibility (if any one like the word better) of numbers, fb 
apparent to the mind, is that, I think,, which gives us the cleareft and molt 
diftindt idea of infinity : of which more in the following chapter.- 

CHAP. XVIL 

Of infinity, 

§ I- T T E, that would know what kind of idea it is, to vvhich We give the C h a p, 
name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by coiifidering to what X VII. 
infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how the mind 
comes to frame it. 

Finite and infinite feem to me to be looked upon by the mind as the intentTon, 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firft defignation only ^iteibuted to 
to thofe things wfoich have parts, and are capable of increafe, or diminution, 
by the addition, or fubftradion, of any the lead: part : and fuch are the ideas number, 
of fpace, duration, and number, which we have confidered in the foregoing 
chapters. It is true, that we cannot but be affiired, that the great God, of 
whom, and from whom are all things, is incomprehenfibly infinite : but yet, 
when we apply to that firft and fupreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak 
and narrow thoughts, w^e do it primarily in refpedt of his duration and ubiquity ^ 
and, I think, more figuratively to liis power, wifdom, and goodnefs, and other 
attributes, which are properly inexhauftible, and incomprehenfible, &c. For 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but what 
carries with it fome reflection on, and intimation of that number, or extent, of 
the acts, or objects, of God’s power, wifdom, and goodnefs, which can never 
be fiippos’d fo great, or fo many, which thefe attributes will not always fur- 
mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts, as far as we can, 
with all the infinity of endlefs number. I do not pretend to fay how thefe at- 
tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capa- 
cities. They do, without doubt, contain in them all poflible perfedion : but 
this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and thefe our ideas of their infinity. 

§2. Finite then, and infinite, being by the mind look’d on as modifi- The idea of 
cations of expanfion and duration, the next thing to be confidered, is, how the finite eafily 
mind comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affied our fenfes, carry with them into 
the mind the idea of finite : and the ordinary periods of fiicceffion, whereby 
we meafure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded lengths. 

The difficulty is, how we come by thofe boundlefs ideas of eternity and im- 
menfity 5 fince the objeds, which we converfe with, come fo much jQiort of 
any approach, or proportion, to that largenefs. 

§ 3. Every one, that has any idea of any ftated lengths of fpace, as afoot, How we 
finds ffiat he can repeat that idea 5 and joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet 5 and by the addition of a third, three feet; and fo on; without 
ever coming to ah end of his additions, whether of tlie fame idea of a foot, 
or, if he pleafes, of doubling it, o;r any other idea he has of any length, as a 
mile, or diameter of the" earth, or of the orbis magnus: for whichfoevcr of 
thefe he takes, and how often foever he doubles, or any otherwife multiplies it, 
he finds that, after he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged 
his idea as much as he pleafes, he has no more reafon to ftop, nor is one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition, than he Was at firft fetting out. The power 
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Book IL of enlarging Ms idea of fpace, by firther additions, remaining .ftili tlis fame^ 
lie hence takes the idea of infinite fpace. 

Our idea of §4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the mind gets die Idea of infi- 
ipace boimd-^ Ipace, *Tis a quite different confideration, to examine, whether the 
mind has the idea of fuch a boundlefs fpace adiialiy exifling, fnice our ideas are 
not always proofs of the exiftence of things ; but yet, fmee this comes here in 
our way, I fiippofe I may lay, that we are apt to think, that fpace in itfelf is 
adhially boundlefs ; to which imagination, the idea of Ipace, or expanfioii, of 
itfelf, naturally leads us. For it being conlidered by us, either as the extenfion 
of body, or as exifling by itfelf, without any folid matter taking it up, (for of 
fuch a void Ipace we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as I tliink, from 
the motion of body, its necellary exiftence) it is impoffible the mind fhould be 
ever able to find, or fuppofe, any end of it, or be flopped any where, in its 
progrefs in this fpace, how £u* foever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds made 
with body, even adamantine walls, are fo £ir from putting a flop to the mind, 
in its firther progrefs, in fpace and extenfion, that it rather facilitates and en- 
larges it ; for fo far as that body reaches, fo far no one can doubt of extenfion ; 
and when we are come to the utmofl extremity of body, what is there that cm 
there put a flop, and latisfy the mind, that it is at the end of Ipace, when it 
perceives it is not; nay, when it is latlsfied that body itfelf can move into it? 
For, if it be necefiliry for the motion of body, that there Ihould be an empty 
Ipace, tho’ ever fo little, here amongfl bodies ; and if it be poffible for body to 
move in, or thro’ that empty fpace *, nay, it is impofiible for any particle of mat- 
ter to move, but into an empty fpace: the fame poffibility of a body’s moving 
into a void Ipace, beyond the utmoll: bounds of body, as well as into a void 
fpace interfperfed amongfl bodies, will always remain clear and evident: the 
idea of empty pure fpace, whether within, or beyond, the confines of all bo- 
dies, being exa<d;ly the lame, differing not in nature, tho’ in bulk ; and there 
being nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So that wherever the mind 
places itfelf, by any thought, either amongfl, or remote from all bodies, it can 
in this uniform idea of fpace no- where find any bounds, any end ; and fo mull* 
necefiarily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each part of it, to be 
adlualiy infinite. 

And fo of § 4. As by the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, as often as we will, 
duration, q£ fpace, we get the idea of immenfity; fo by being able to repeat 

the idea of any length of duration we have in our minds, with all the endiels 
addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in our- 
lelves, we can no more come to an end of fuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again it is another qiieflion, quite dilferent from our having an idea of eternity, 
to know, whether there were any real being, whole duration has been eternaL 
And as to this, I lay, he that conliders fomething now exifling, muft necefia- 
rily come to fomething eternal. But having ipoke of this in another place, I 
fliail fay here no more of it, but proceed to ibme other confiderations of our 
idea of infinity. 

Why other | 6. Ip it be fo, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve 
birof in ourfelves, of repeating without end our own ideas ; it may be demanded, 
attribute infinity to other ideas, as well as thofe of fpace and 
duration ?” iince they may be as eafily, and as often repeated in our minds, as 
the other : and yet no body ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, or infinite white- 
nefs, tho’ he can repeat the idea of fweet, or white, as frequently as tliofe of a 
yard, or a day. To which I aniwer : all the ideas that are conlidered as having 
parts, and are capable of increafe, by the addition of any equal, or lefs parts, 
afford. us, by their repetition, the idea of infinity; becaufe, wltli this endlefs 
repetition, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. 
But in other ideas it is not fo; for to the largefl idea of extenfion, or duration, 
that I at prefect have, the addition of any the leaff part makes an increafe ; but 
to die peffed&'id^ I have of the whitefl whitenefs, if I add another of a lefs, 
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or equal wliitenefs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the idea) it C h a f. 
makes no iiicreafe, and enlarges not my idea at ail: and therefore the different XVII. 
ideas of wliitenefs, &c. are called degrees. For tliofe ideas that conhil of parts, ^ 

are capable of being augmented by every addition of the leaft part j but, if 3/011 
take the idea of white, which one parcel of fnow yielded yefterday to 
fight, and another idea of white from another parcel of fnow you lee tof day, 
and put them together in your mind, they embody, as it were, and run into 
one, and the idea of whkenefs is not at all increafed; and if we add a leis de- 
gree of whitenefs to a greater, we are fo far from iocreaiing, that we diminiili 
it. Thofe ideas that confift not of parts, cannot be augmented to what pro- 
portion men pleafe, or be ftretched beyond what they have received by their 
ienfes j but fpace, duration, and number, being capable of increafe by repe- 
tition, leave in the mind an idea of an endlels room for more : nor can we con- 
ceive any where a flop to a farther addition, or progrehion, and fo thofe ideas 
alone lead our minds towards the tliought of infinity, 

§ 7. Tho’ our idea of infinity arife from the contemplation of quantity, and Difference 
the endlefs increafe the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeated addi- between in- 
tions of what portions thereof it pleafes 5 yet, I guefs, we caufe great conftifion 
in our thoughts, tvhen we join infinity to any fiippofed idea of quaiitiq/ the 
mind can be thought to have, and fo difeourfe, or reafon, about an infinite quan- 
tity, viz. an infinite fpace, or an infinite duration. For, our idea of infinity 
being, as I think, an endlefs growing idea, but the idea of any quantity the 
mind has, being, at that time, terminated in that idea, (for be it as great as it 
will, it can be no greater tlian it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuft a ftanding 
meafure to a growing bulk; and, therefore, I thinit, it is not an infignificant 
fiibtilty, if I fay that w^e are carefully to diftinguHh betw^een the idea of the 
infinity of fpace, and the idea of a Ipace infinite : the firll is nothing but a fup- 
pofed endlefs progreffion of the mind, over what repeated ideas of fpace it 
pleafes ; but to have adtually in the mind the idea of a fpace infinite, is to fup- 
pble the mind already pafied over, and actually to have a view of all thofe re- 
peated ideas of Ipace, which an endlefs repetition can never totally reprefeat to 
it) which carries in it a plain contradidtion. 

§ S. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we confider it in numbers. We have no 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of whole addition every one perceives 
there is no approach, eafily appears to any one that refiedts on it : but how clear 
foever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more evident, 
than the abfurdity of the adtual idea of an infinite number. Whatfoevei* pofitive 
ideas we have in our minds of any fpace, duration, or number, let them be 
ever fo great, they are ftill finite 5 but, when we fuppofe an inexhauftible re- 
mainder, from which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the mind 
an endlefs progreffion of thought, without ever compleating the idea, there we 
have our idea of infinity, which, tho" it feems to be pretty clear, when we 
confider nothing elfe in it but the ne^tion of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our minds the idea of an infinite fpace, or duration, that idea is very 
obfeure and confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts, very different, if not 
inconfiflent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any fpace, or num- 
ber, as great as he will ) it is plain the mind refis and terminates in that idea, 
which is contrary to the idea of infinity, which confifls in a fuppofed endlefs 
progreffion. And, therefore, I think it is, that we are fo eafily confounded, 
when we come to argue and reafon about infinite fpace, or duration, &c. be- 
caufe the parts of fudh an idea, not being perceived to be, as they are, incon- 
fiflent, the one fidef or 'other, always perplexes whatever confequences we draw 
from the other 5 as an idea of motion not paffing on, would peiplex any one, 
who fhould argue from fuch an idea, which is not better than an idea of motion 
»at reft: and fuch another feems to me to be the idea of a Ipace, or (which is 
the fame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a f^ce, or number, which the 
mind adualiy has, and fb views, and terminates in j and of a fpace, ornunaber, 
which, in a conftant and endlefs enlarging and progreffion, it can, in thought 
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never attain to. For how large foever an idea of fpace I have in my mind, it 
is no larger than it is that inftant that I have it, tho’ I be capable the next in- 
ftant to double it, and fo on in infinitum : for that alone is infinite, wliicli has no 
bounds ; and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts can find noiie. 

§ 9. But of all other ideas, it is number, as I have laid, which, I think, 
furniflies us with tlie clearelf and mod: difilnd; idea of infinity we are capable 
of. For even in Ipace and duration, when the mind puriues the idea of infi- 
nity* it there makes ufe of the ideas and repjetkions of numbers, as of millions 
of millions of miles, or years, which are fo many diftinct ideas, kept bell by 
number from running into a confiifed heap, wherein the mind lofes itfelf 5 and 
when it has added together as many millions, &c. as it pleafes, of known 
lengths of {pace, or duration, . the cleared: idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confus’d, incomprehenfible remainder of endlefs, addible numbers, which af- 
fords no profpedt of hop, or boundary. 

§ 10. It will perhaps give ns a little farther light, into the idea we have of 
infinity, and difcover to us that it is nothing hut the infinity of number, ap- 
ply’d to determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the diilind ideas, if 
v/e confider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas dura- 
tion and e3:tenfion are apt to be fo; which arifes from hence, that in number 
we are at one end as it were: for there being in number nothing lefs than an 
unit, we there flop, and are at an end ; but in addition, or increafe of num- 
ber, we can let no bounds : and fo it is like a line, whereof one end termi- 
nating with us, the other is extended flill forwards, beyond all that we can 
conceive j but hi fpace, and duration, it is otherwife. For in duration we 
confider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length j which is evident to any one, that 
will but refledl on what confideration he hath of eternity ; which, I fiippofe, 
he will find to be nothing elfe, but the turning this infinity of number both 
ways, a parte ante, and a parte poll, as they fpeak. For when we would con- 
fider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our felves and 
the prefent time we are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages» 
or any other afiignable portion of duration pafl, with a profped of proceeding 
in fiich addition, with all the infinity of number? And, when we would 
confider eternity, a parte pofl, we jufl after the fiime rate begin from our 
felves, and reckon by multiply’d periods yet to come, flill extending that line 
of number, as before. And thefe two being put together, are that infinite 
duration we call eternity j which, as we turn our view either way forwards or 
backwards, appears infinite, becaufe we flill turn that way the infinite end of 
number, i e. the power flill of adding more. 

§ II. The fame happens alfb in fpace, wherein, conceiving ourfelves to be 
as it were in the center, we do on all fides purfue tliofe indeterminable lines of 
number 5 and reckoning any way from ourfelves, a yard, mile, diameter of 
the earth, or orbis magnus, by die infinity of number, we add others to them 
as often as we will; and having no more reafon to fet bounds to thofe re- 
peated ideas than we have to fet bounds to .number, we have that indeter- 
minable idea of immenfity. ; 

§ 12. And fince, in any bulk of mattei'f, our thoughts can never arrive at 
the utmofl divifibility, therefore there is an apparent infinity to us alfo, in that 
which has th% infinity alio of number ; but v/ith this difference, that in the 
former confideratzons of the infinity of fpace and duration, we only ufe ad- 
dition of numbers ; whereas this is like the divifion of an unit into its frac- 
tions, wherein the mind alfo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the for- 
mer additions, it being indeed but the addition flill of new numbers : tho* 
in ' tho addition of the one, we can have no more ■ the pofitive idea of a 
fpace, infinitely great, than in the divifion of die other, we can have the 
idea of a. Infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, as I mayfb fay, a 
growing and , ft^tive idea, flill in a boundiefs progreflion, that can flop no 
where. , 
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§ 13. Tho' it be liard, I think, to find any one fb abfurd as to %, lie Chap. 
has the pofitive idea of an adtual, infinite number 5 the infinitj’ whereof XVlI. 
lies only in a power ftill of adding any combination of units to any for- 
rner number, and that as long and as much as one will 1 the like alio ’being 
in the infinity of fpace and duration, which power leaves always to the nice, 
mind room for endlefs additions ^ yet there be tliofe, who imagine tliey li-ave 
pofitive ideas of infinite duration and ipace. It would, I tlpnk, be enough to 
defiroy any fiicli pofitive idea of infinite, to afk him that has it, whether 
“ he could add to it or no?’" which would eafily iliew the miftake of fuch a 
pofitive idea. We can, I think, have no pofitive idea of any fpace, or du- 
ration, which is not made up of, and commenfurate to repeated numbers of feet, 
or yards, or days, and years, which are the common meafiires, whereof we 
have the ideas in our minds, and whereby we judge of the greatncls of tlsefe 
fort of quantities. And therefore, fince an idea of infinite fpace, or diiraf ion, 
miifi: needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than that 
of number, capable ftill of farther addition, but not an adual, pofitive idea of 
a number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the addition of finiie things 
together (as are all lengths, whereof we have the pofitive ideas) can never 
otherwife produce the idea of infinite, than as number does j which, confifting 
of additions of finite units one to another, fuggefts the idea of infinite, only by 
a power we find we have of ftill increafing the fiim, and adding more of the 
feme kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of fuch progrefiion. 

§ 14. They who would prove their idea of infinite to be pofitive, feem to 
me to do it by a pleafent argument, taken from the negation of an end ^ which 
being negative, the negation of it is pofitive. He that confidera that the end 
is, in body, but the extremity or fuperficies of that body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the end is a bare negative : and he that perceives the 
end of his pen is black, or white, will be apt to. think that the end is fome- 
tliing more than a pure negation. Nor is it, when apply’d to duration, the 
bare negation of exiftence, but more properly the laft moment of it. But if 
they will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exiftence, I am 
fure they cannot deny but that the beginning is the firft inftant of being, and is 
not by any body conceiv’d to be a bare negation 5 and therefore by their own 
argument, the idea of eternal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a begin- 
ning, is but a negative idea. 

§ 1 5. The idea of infinite has, I confefs, fomethingof pofitive, in all thole What is po« 
things we apply it to. When we would think of infinite Ipace, or duration, fa3ve,pd)at 
we at firft: ftep ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of millions of of ^ 
ages, or miles, which poffibly we double, and multiply, feverai times. All infinite, 
that we thus amafis together in our thoughts is pofitive, and the aftemblage of 
a great number of pofitive ideas of Ipace, or duration. But what ftill remains 
beyond this, we have no more a pofitive diftind: notion of, tlian a mariner has 
of the depth of the fea 5 where having let down a large portion of his foiuid- 
ing-line, he reaches no bottom : whereby he knows the depth to be fo ir any 
fathoms, and more 5 but how much that more is, he hath no diftindt notion 
at all : and could he always fuppiy new line, and find the plummet always fink, 
without ever Hopping, he would be fomething in the pollure of the mind, 
reaching after a complete and pofitive idea of infinity. In which cafe let this 
line be ten, or ten thoufend fathoms long, it equally difeovers what is beyond 
itj and gives only this confus’d and comparative idea, that this is not all, but 
one may yet go ferther. So much as the mind comprehends of any fpace, it 
has a pofitive idea of: but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always 
^ enlarging, always advancing, the idea is ftill imperfect and incomplete. So 
much fpace, as the mind takes a view of, in its contemplation of greatnefs, is 
a clear picture and pofitive in the underftanding : but infinite is ftill greater, 

I. Then, the idea of fo much, is pofitive and clear. 2. The idea of greater 
is alfo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 3. The idea of fo much greater, 
as cannot be comprehended j and this is plainly negative, not pofitive. For 
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Book II be has no pofitlve, clear idea of the krgenefs of any exteniioii (which is that 
fought for, in the idea of infinite) that has net a comprehenfive idea of the di» 
nienfions of it : and fuch no body, I think, pretends to in what is infinite. 
For to fay a man has a pofitive, clear idea of any quantity,, without knowing 
how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay, he has the pofitive, clear idea of the num- 
ber of the lands on the fea-fhore, who knows not how many they be j but only 
that they are more than twenty. For juft fuch a perfeeft and pofitive idea has he 
of an infinite Ipace, or duration, who fays, it is larger than the extent, or duration 
of ten, a hundred, or a thoufand, or any other number of miles, or years, whereof 
he has, or can have a pofitive idea ; which is all the idea, I think, we have of infi- 
nite. So that what lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in obfeurity ^ 
and has the undeterminate confufion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow 
capacity : and that cannot but be very far from a pofitive, complete idea, where- 
in the greateft part, of what I would comprehend, is left out, under the un- 
determinate intimation of being ftill greater : for to fay, that having, in any 
quantity, meafur’d fo much, or gone fo far, you are not yet at an end, is only 
to fay, that that quantity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 
quantity, is in other words, only to fay, that it is bigger : and a total negation 
of an end, is but the carrying this bigger ftill with you, in all the progrefllons 
your thoughts fliall make in quantity j and adding this idea of ftill greater to 
all the ideas you have, or can be fuppos’d to have, of quantity. Now, whe- 
ther fuch an idea, as that, be pofitive, I leave any one to confider. 

We have no § 1 6. I ASK thofe, who fay they have a pofitive idea of eternity, whether 
SSlnfinT duration includes in it fucceflion, or not If it does not, they 

ought to fnew the difference of their notion of duration, when apply’d to an 
eternal being, and to a finite : fince perhaps there may be others, as v/ell as I, 
who will own to them their weaknefs of underftanding in this point •, and ac- 
knowledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, that 
whatever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yefler- 
day. If to avoid fucceflion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the pundiim 
ftans of the fchools, I fuppofe they will thereby very little mend the matter, 
help us to a more clear and pofitive idea of infinite duration, there being nothing 
, more inconceivable to me than duration without fucceffion. Befides that 
piindum ftans, if it fignify anything, being not quantum, finite or infinite, 
cannot belong to it. But if our weak apprehenfions cannot feparate fucceflion 
from any duration whatfoever, our idea of eternity can be nothing but of infi- 
nite fucceflion of moments of duration, wherein any thing does exift j and 
whether any one has, or can have a pofitive idea of an adual infinite number > 
I leave him to confider, till his infinite number be fo great that he himfelf can 
add no more to it ^ and as long as he can increafe it, I doubt he himfelf wdll 
think the idea he hath of it, a little too fcanty for pofitive infinity. 

§ I y. I THINK it unavoidable, for every confidering rational creature, that 
Will but examine bis own or any other exiftence, to have the notion of an eter- 
nal, wife being, who had no beginning : and ifuch an idea of infinite duration 
I am fure I have. But this negation of -a beginning being but the negation of a 
pofitive thing, fcarc?e gives me a pofitive idea of infinity j which, whenever I 
endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confefs myfelf at a lofs, and find I can- 
not attain any clear comprehenfion of it. 

No pofitive § 1 8. He that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite fpace, will, when he 
idea of infi- confiders it, find that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the greateft, than 
nite fpace. fpace. For in this latter, which feems the eafier of the two, 

and. more within our comprehenfion, we are capable only of a comparative 
idea of fmallneft, which will always be lefs than any one whereof we have the 
pofitive idea. All our pofitive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, 
have always b^nds ; tho-our comparative idea^ whereby, we can always add to 
the one and'feherfeom the other, hath no bounds : for that which remains, ei- 
ther great or Me, ^ net being comprehended in that pofitive idea which we have. 
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lies; in obfciirity j and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en- C h a r\ 
krging the one, and dinimiChing the other, wdtliout ceailng. A peftle and XVilL. 
•mortar will as foon bring any particle of matter to indiviiibility, as the aciiteil; 
thought of a mathematician : and a furveyor may as foon with his Gliaiii mea- 
fure out infinite fpace, as a philofopher by the quickeft flight of mind reach it, 
or by thinking comprehend it 5 wliich is to have a pofitive idea of it. He that 
thinks on a cube of an ‘inch diameter, has a clear and pofitive idea of it in his 
mind, and fo can fl'atne one of d, i, -J, and fo on till he has the idea in his 
thoughts of fomething very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that incom- 
preiienfible littlenefs which divifion can produce. What remains of fniallncia, 
is as far from his thoughts as -when he firfl; began ; and therefore he never comes 
at all to have a clear and pofitive idea of that fmallnefs, which is coiifecpicnt to 
infinite divifibility. 

§ 19. Every one that looks towards infinity, does, as I havefiiid, at firfi What iu p?.> 
glance make fome very large idea of that w^hich he applies it to, let it be i|>ace 
or duration ; and poilibly he wearies his thoughts, by mtdtiplylng in his mind 
that firfi: large idea : but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poiitive, irifiuite. 
clear idea, of what remains to make up a pofitive infinite, than the country- 
fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and pafs the channel of the 
river v/here he flood : 

Rufticus expeclat diim tranfeat amnis; at ille 

Labitur, et labetiir in omne volubilis seviim. 

§20. There are fome I have met with, that put fo much difference be- Some think 
tween infinite duration and infinite fpace, that they perfuade tliemfelves that S-vrhlL 
they have a pofitive idea of eternity ; but that they have not, nor can have^ any of eternity, 
idea of infinite fpace. The reafon of which miftake I fuppofe to be this, that fid not of 
finding, by a due contemplation of caufes and effeds, that it is neceffary to ad- 
mit fome eternal being, and fo to confider the real exiflence of that being, as 
taking up and commenfiirate to their idea of eternity ; but, on the other fide, 
not finding it neceflary ; but on the contrary, apparently abfurd, that body 
fhould be infinite ; they forwardly conclude, they can have no idea of infinite 
fpace, bccaufe they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which confequence, 

I conceive, is very ill colleded ; becaufe the exiflence of matter is no ways ne- 
ceffary to the exiflence of fpace, no more than the exiflence of motion, or the 
fun, is neceffiiry to duration, tho’ duration ufes to be meafured by it : and 1 
1 doubt not but a man may have the idea of ten thoufiind miles fquare, with- 
out any body fo big, as well as the idea of ten thoufand years, without any 
body fo old. It feems as eafy to me, to have the^ idea of fpace, empty of 
body, as to tliink of the capacity of a biifliel, without corn, or the hollow of 
a nutfi'iel, without a kernel in it : it being no more neceffaiy that there ffioiild 
he exifling a foHd body, infinitely extended, becaufe we have an idea of tJie 
infinity of fpace, than it is neceffary that the world fliould be eternal, becaufe 
we have an idea of infinite duration. And why fhould we think our idea of 
infinite fpace requires the real exiflence of matter to fuppoit it, when we find, 
that we have as clear an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have of infi- 
nite duration pafl ? Tho’, I fuppofe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any 
thing does, or has cxifled in that future duration. Nor is it pofilbie to join our 
idea of future duration, with prefent or pafi: exiflence, any moi-e than it is pof- 
fible to make the ideas of yeflerday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame ; 
or bring ages pafl and future together, and make them contemporary. But, 
if thefe men are of .the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite duration, 
than of infinite fpace ii; becaufe it is pafl doubt, that God has exiffed from all 
eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite fpace ; yet thofe 
philofophers, who are of opinion, that infinite fpace is poffefs'd by God's infi- 
nite omniprefencej as well as infinite duration by his eternal exiflence, muff 
be allow'd to have as clear an idea of infinite fpace as of infinite duration ; tho'- 
neither of them, I think, has any pofitive idea of infinity in either cafe. For 
whatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any quantity, he can re- 
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peat it, and add it to the former, as eafily as he can add together the ideas of 
two days, or two paces ; which are pofitive ideas of lengths he has in his mind, 
and fo on, as long as he pleafes: whereby, if a man had a pofitive idea of in- 
finite, either duration, or fpace, he could add two infinites together ; nay, make 
one infinite infinitely bigger than another: abfiirdities too grofs to be con- 
futed ! 

§ 21. But yet, after all this, there being men, who perfua.de tliemfelves 
that they have clear, pofitive, comprehenfive ideas of infinity, it is fit they en- 
joy their privilege : and I fliouid be very glad (with fome others that I know, 
who acknowledge tliey have none fuch) to be better informed by their commu- 
nication. For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextricable 
difficulties, which perpetually involve all difcourfes concerning infinity, whether 
of fpace, duration, or divifibility, have been the certain marks of a defect in 
our ideas of infinity, and the difproportion the nature thereof has to the com- 
prehenfion of our narrow capacities. For whilfi; men talk and diipute of infi- 
nite fpace, or duration, as if they had as compleat and pofitive ideas of them, 
as they have of the names they ufe for them, or as tliey have of a yard, or an 
hour, or any other determinate quantity ; it is no wonder if the incomprelien- 
fible nature of the thing, they difcourfe of, or reafon about, leads them into 
perplexities and contradidions ; and their minds be overlaid by an objed too 
large and mighty to be furveyed and managed by them. 

§ 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the confiderations of duration, fpace, 
and number, and what arifes from the contemplation of them, infinity 5 it is 
poffibly no more than the matter requires, there being fev/ fimple ideas, whofe 
modes give more exercife to the thoughts of men than thefe do. I pretend not 
to treat of them in their full latitude ^ it fuffices to my defign, to fliew how 
the mind receives them, fuch as they are, from fenfation and refledtion ; and 
how even the idea we have of infinity, how remote foever it may feein to be 
from any objed of fenfe, or operation of our mind, has nevertbelefs, as ail our 
other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced 
Ipeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infi- 
nity ; but this hinders not, but that they themfelvcs, as well as all other men, 
got the firfi; ideas, which they had of infinity, from fenfation and refledion, in 
the method we have here fet down. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of other fimple modes. 


Modes of § I. I have in the foregoing chapters Ihewn, how, from fimple 

motion. ideas, taken in by fenfation, tlie mind comes to extend itfelf, even 

to infinity 5 which, however, it may, of all others, feem moft remote from 
any fenfible perception ; yet, at laft, hath notliing in it, but what is made out 
of fimple ideas, received into the mind by the fenfes, and afterwards there put 
together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas : tho’, I fay, 
thefe might be inftances enough of fimple modes of the fimple ideas of fenla- 
tion, and fufiice to {hew how the mind comes by them ; yet I fiiall, for me- 
thod's fake, tho^ briefly, give an account of fome few more, and then proceed 
to more complex ideas. 

§ 2. To Aide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, iklp, and abun- 
dance of others that might be named, are words which are no fooner heard, but 
every one, who underftands Englifti, has prefently in his mind diffindt ideas, 
which are all but the different modifications of motion. Modes of motion an- 
fwer thofe pf extenfion : fwift and flow are two different ideas of motion, the 
meafures whereof are made of the diflances of time, and fpace, put together 3 
fo they are cbi#pte ideas comprehending time and fpace with motion. 
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§ 3. The like variety have we in ibunds. Every articulate word is a difFe- C h a 
rent modification of found : by which we fee, that from the fenfe of hearing, XVIIL 
by fuch modifications, the mind may be furnifhed with diftinct ideas to almoft 
an infinite number. Sounds alfo, belides the diftinft cries of birds and beads, fou°nds 
are modified by diverfity of notes, of different length, put together, which 
make that complex idea called a tune, which a mulician may have in his mind, 
when he hears, or makes, no found at all, by reflecting on the ideas of thofe 
founds fo put together filently in Ms own fancy. 

§ 4. Those of colours are alfo very various: fome we take notice of, as the Modes of 
different degrees, or, as they are termed, iliades of the fame colour. But fince we 
very feldom make affernblages of colours, either for ufe, or delight, but figure 
is taken in alfo, and has its part in it ; as in painting, weaving, needle-works, &c. 
tliofe which are taken notice of, do moft commonly belong to mixed modes, as 
being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz, figure and colour 5 fuch as beauty, 
rainbow, &c. 

§ 5. All compounded taftes and fmells are alfo modes made up of the fim- Modes of 
pie ideas of thofe fenfes. But they being fuch as generally we have no names tafte. 
for, are lefs taken notice of, and cannot be fet down in writing ; and, there- 
fore, muff be left without enumeration to the thoughts, and experience of my 
reader. 

§ 6. In general it may be obierved, that thofe fimple modes which are con- Some fimpls 
lidered but as different degrees of the fame fimple idea, tho’ they are in them- have 
felves, many of them, very diftind ideas, yet have ordinarily no diftind names, 
nor are much taken notice of as diftind ideas, where the difference is but very 
fmall between them. Whether men have negleded thefe modes, and given no 
names to them, as wanting meafures nicely to difiinguifli themj or becauie, 
when they were fo diftinguilhed, that knowledge would not be of general, or 
neceflary ufe, I leave it to the thoughts of others ; it is fufiicient to my purpofe 
to Ihew, that all our fimple ideas come to our minds only by fenfation and re- 
fiedion ; and that, wiien the mind has them, it can varioufly repeat and com- 
pound them, and fo make new complex ideas. But tho" wMte, red, or fweet, 

&c. have not been modified, or made into complex ideas, by feveral combina- 
tions fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into fpecies ; yet fome others of 
the fimple ideas, viz. thofe of unity, duration, motion, &c. above inffanced in, 
as alfo power and thinking, have been thus modified, to a great variety of com- 
plex ideas, with names belonging to them. 

§ 7. The reafon whereof, I fuppofe, has been this, that the great concern- 'Why fome 
merit of men being with men, one amongft another, the knowledge of men 
and their adions, and the fignifying of them to one another, was moil neceffaryj ^ot 
and, therefore, they made ideas of adions, very nicely modified, and gave thofe names, 
complex ideas, names, that they might the more eafily record, and difcourfe of 
thofe things they were daily converfant in, without long ambages and circumlo- 
cutions ; and that the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. That this is fo, and 
that men, in framing different complex ideas, and giving them names, have been 
much governed by the end of fpeech in general, (which is a very fnort and ex- 
pedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) is evident in the names, 
which in feveru arts have been found out, and applied to feveral complex ideas 
of modified actions, belonging to their feveral trades, for dilpatch fake, in their 
diredtion, or difeourfes, about them. Which ideas are not generally framed in 
the minds of men, not converfant about thefe operations. And thence the 
words that ftand for by the greatefi: part of men of -the feme language, 

are not imderffood vr g. col/hire, drilling, filtration, cohobation, are words 
flaiiding for certriin complex ideas, which being feldom in the minds of any, 
but thofe few, whofe particular imploynients do at every turn fuggefi: them to 
tlicir thoughts, thofe names of them are not generally underfiood, but by finiths 
and chymrfis who having framed the complex ideas, which thefe words ffand 
for, and having given names to them, or received them from others, upon hear- 
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B o oK lLing of tliefe names in communication j readily conceive thofe ideas in their 
minds 5 as by cohobation all the fimple ideas of diiliiiing, and the pouring the 
liquor diftilled from any thing back upoii the remaining matter, and diftiiling 
it again. Thus we fee^ that there are great varieties of fimple ideas, as of 
talles and fmells^ which have no names 5 and of modes many more. Which 
either not having been generally enough obfervedj or elfe not being of any great 
ufe to be taken notice ofj in the afEiirs and converfe of men, they have not had 
names given to them, and lb pals not for Ipecies; This we ihall have occafion 
hereafter to conlider more at large, when we come to fpeak of words. 


CHAP. XIX 

Of the modes of thinking. 

§1. "rTTHEN the mind turns its view inwards upon itfelfj and contem*« 
V V plates its own aclions, thinking is the firft that occurs. In it the 
mind obferves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives diftiiKft 
ideas. Thus the perception which adually accompanies, and is annexed to any 
brance, con- iii^prellion Oil the body, made by an external objed:, being diftindt from all 
tcmpladon, other modifications of thinking, furnilhes the mind with a difiindt idea, which 
we call feniation 5 which is, as it were, the adual entrance of any idea into the 
underllanding, by the fenfes. The £ime idea, when it again recurs, without 
the operation of the like objed on the external fenfory, is remembrance : if it 
be fought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and brought 
again in view, it is recolledion 3 if it be held there long under attentive con- 
fideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float' in our mind, without any re- 
fledion, or regard of the underllanding, it is that which the French call reverie 3 
.our language has Icarce a name for it. When the ideas that offer themfelves 
(for, as I have ob-ferved in another place, wbilll we are awake, there will 
always be a train of ideas, fucceeding one another, in our minds) are taken no- 
tice of, and, as it were, regillered in the memory, it is attention. When the 
mind, with great earnellnels, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, con- 
fiders it on all lides, and will not be called off, by the ordinary follicitation of 
other ideas, it is that we call intention, or lludy : fleep, without dreaming, is 
reft from all thefe : and dreaming itfelf, is the having of ideas (whilft the out- 
ward fenfes are flopped, lb that they receive not outward objects, with their 
iifual quicknefs) in the mind, not fuggefted by any external objetls, or known 
occafion, nor under any choice, or condudt, of the underftanding at all. And 
whether that, which we call extafy, be not dreaming with the eyes open, I 
leave to be examined. 

§ 2. These are fome few inftances of thofe various modes of thinking, 
which the mind may obferve in itfelf, and fo have as diftind ideas of, as it hath 
of wlaite, and red," a fquare, or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them 
all, nor to treat at large of this fet of ideas, which are got from refiedion : 
that would be to make a volume. It fufflees to my prefent purpofe to have 
fliewn here, by fome few examples, of what fort thefe ideas are, and how the 
mind comes by them ; efpecially, fince I fhall have occafion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reafbning, judging, volition, and knowledge, which are fome 
of the moft confiderable operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 

The various § 3. Bu T, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable digreflion, nor wholly 
de^mSnd k prefent defign, if we refled here upon the different ftate of 

thiiikhJg. mmd in tliinking, which thole inftances of attention, reverie, and dreaming, 
&c. befUrp-mentioned, naturally enough fuggeft. That there are ideas, fome, 
or other,3 always prelent, in the mind of a waking man, every one's experience 
convinces the mind imploys itfelf about them with feveral degrees of 

attention. Som^tlm^ dib mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefs on the 
contemplation of ftfeie oBjeds, that it turns their ideas on all fides, remarks 

their 
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tlieir relations and circumftances, and views every part fo nicely, and witli fiicli C hap* 

intention, that it dints out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordh XIX. 

iiary impreffions made then on the fenfes, which, at another feafon, would pro^- 

duce very fenfible perceptions : at other times it barely obferves the train of ideas 

that fucceed in the underftanding, without directing and purfuing any of them j 

and at other times it lets them pafs almoft quite unregarded^ as flint iliadows 

that make no impreHion. 

§ 4. This dilference of intention j and remiffion of the mind in thinkings Hence it h 
with a great variety of degrees between earned: ftudy, and very near minding probable, 
nothing at all ; every one, I think, has experimented hi himfelf. Trace it a ” 

little farther, and you find the mind in deep retired as it were from the fenfes 5 action, not 

and out of the reach of thofe motions maide on the organs of fenfe, which at eflence of 
other times produce very vivid and feiilibie ideas. I need not, for this, iiiftance 
in thofe who deep out whole ftormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
feeing the lightning, or feeling the llialdng of the houfe, which are fendhk 
enough to thofe who are waking : but in this retirement of the mind from the 
fenfes, it often retains a yet more looie and incoherent manner of thinking, 

which we call dreaming 5 and lad of all, found deep clofes the fcene quite, and 

puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, almod: every one has experience 
of in himfelf, and his own obfervation, without difficulty, leads him thus iar. 

That v/Iilcli I would fartlier conclude from hence, is, that dnce the mind can 
fenfibiy put on, at feveral times, feveral degrees of tliinking, and be ibnie- 
times, even in a waking man, fo remifs, as to have thoughts dim and oblcure 
to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all 5 and, at lad, 
in the dark retirements of Ibund deep, iofes the light perfedly of all ideas 
wliatfoever : dnce, I lay, this is evidently fo in matter of fad, and condant 
experience, I alk, whether it be not probable, that thinking is the adioii, and 
not the eilence of the ibid ? dnce the operations of agents will eadly admit of 
intention and remiffion, but the effiences of things are not conceived capable of 
any fucli variation. But this by the by. 

C H A P. XX. 

Of modes of pleafure and pain. 

§ I., A MONGST the dmple ideas, which we receive, both from fenfa- Chap* 
/ \ tion and refiedion, pain and pleafure are two very condderable ones. XX. 
For, as in the body there is lenfation barely in itfelf, or accompanied with pain, i 

or pleafure j fo the thought, or percep^tion of the mind is limply fo, or elfe ac- J 
companied alfo with pleafure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleale. 

Thefe, like other fimpie ideas, cannot be deferibedi nor their names defined j 
the way of knowing them, is, as of the dmple ideas of the fenfes, only by ex- 
perience. For to define them by the prefence of good, or evil, is no otherwife 
to make them known to us, than by making us reded on what w^e feel in our 
felves, upon the feveral and various operations of good and evil upon our minds, 
as they are diderently applied to, or confidered by us.- 

§ 2. Thiisigs then are good, or evil, only in reference to pleafure, or pain. Good and 
That we call good, which is apt to cauk, or increale pleafure, or diminiffi pain evib what, 
in us j or elfe to procure, or prelerve us the poffieffion of any other good, or ab- 
fence of any evil. And, on the contrary, we name tJiat evil, which is apt to 
produce, or increafe, any pain, or diminiffi any pleaffire in us 5, or elfe to pro- 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. . By pleafure and pain, I muff be 
underftood to mean of body, or mind, as they are commonly didinguiffied 5 
tho', in truth, they be only diffierent conftltutions of the .mind, fonietlmes 
occafioned by diforder in the body, fometimes by thoughts in the mind. 

§ 3, Plea« 
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§ 3. Pleasure and pain, and that which canfes them, good and evil^ 
are the hinges on which our paffions turn i and, if we refled on ourfelves and 
obferve how thefe, under various confiderations, operate in us 3 what modin- 
cations or tempers of mind, what internal fenfations (if I may fo call them) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to ourfelves the ideas of our paffions. 

§ 4. Thus any one rede&ng upon the thought he has of the delight, which 
any prefent or afent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we call love. 
For when a man declares in autumn, when he is eating them, or iodjaring, 
when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but that the taffie of 
grapes delights him j let an alteration of health, or coni litution, deidroy the 
delight of their tafte, and he then can be faid to love grapes no longer, 

§5. On the contrary, the thought of the pain, which any thing prefent 
or abfent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were it my bufw 
nefs here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our paffions, as they 
depend on different modifications of pleafure and pain, I ffiould remark, that 
our love and hatred of inanimate, infenfible beings, is commonly founded on 
that pleafure and pain, which we receive from their nfe and application, any 
way, to our fenles, tho' with their deftrudion : but hatred or love, to beings 
capable of happinefs, or mifery, is often the uneafiriefs or delight, which we 
find in ourfelves, arifing from a confideration of their very being, or lia.ppinefs. 
Thus the being and welfare of a man’s children, or friends, prodiiciiig con- 
fiant delight in him, he is laid conftantly to love them. But it iiiffices to note, 
that our ideas of love and hatred are but the difpofitions of the mind, in relpett 
of pleafure and pain in general, however caus’d in us. 

§ 6. The uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the abfence of any thing, 
whole prefent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call 
defire j which is greater or lefs, as that uneafinefs is more or lefs vehement 
Where, by the by, it may perhaps be of feme ufe to remark, that the chief, 
if not only Ipur to human induftry and adion, is uneafinefs. For, whatever 
good is propos’d, if its abfence carries no difpleafure nor pain with it, if a 
man be ealy and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor endeavour after 
it ; there is no more but a bare velleity, the term ufed to fignify the loweil 
degree of defire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo little 
uneafinefs in the abfence of any thing, that it carries a man no farther than 
feme faint wiihes for it, without any more effedual, or vigorous ufe of the 
means to attain it. Defire alfo is hopp’d or abated by the opinion of the im- 
pofiibility or unattainablenefs of the good propos’d, as far as the uneafinefs 
is cur’d or allay’d by that confideration. This might carry our thoughts farther, 
weredt feafonable in this place. 

§ 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from the confideration of the prefent, or 
affiur’d, approaching pofiefiion of a good 5 and we are then poficfs’d of any 
good, when we have it fo in our power, that we can ufe it when we pleafe. 
Thus a man, almoft ftarv’d, has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has 
the pleafure of ufing it: and a father, in whom the very well-being of his 
'children caufes delight, is always, as long as his children are in fuch a date, 
in the poffieflion of that goodj for he needs but to refled on it, to have that 
pleafure. ’ ’ 

I 8, Sorrow Is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a good loft, 
which might have been enjoy’d longer 5 or the fenfe of a prefent evil'"’ 

; § 9. Hope is that pleafure in the mind, which every one finds in himfelf, 
upon the thought of a profitable, future enjoyment of a thinu, which is apt to 
delight him. "" 

§ 10. Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the thousht of future evil 
likely to bi^al us. 

§ II. j&ESi^'AiR is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, which 
works in men’s minds, femetimes producing uneafinefs, or pain, 

fometimes indolency. 
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§12. Anger is uneaiinefs, or dilcompofure of the mind, upon the receipt Cha F; 
of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. XX. 

§ 13, Envy is an uneafinefs of mind, caus’d by the conikleration of a 
good we defire, obtain’d by one we tliink lliould not have had it before us. f 

§ 14. These two laft, envy and anger, not being caus’d by pain and plea- paf- 
fure fimply in tbemfelves, but having in them foine mix’d confiderations of our- all mea 
felves and others, are not therefore to be found in ail men ; becaofe thofe 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is v/ariiing in 
them : but all the reft, terminated purely, in pain and pleafure, are, I think, 
to be found in all men. For we love, deiire, rejoice, and hope, only in refpett 
of pleafure 5 we hate, fear and grieve, only in reipedtof pain ultimately 1 in 
fine, all thefe paflions are mov’d by things, only as they appear to be ihe caofes 
of pleafure and pain, or to have pleafure, or pain, fome way or other annex’d 
to them. Thus we extend our hatred uftially to the fubjedt (at leaft if a fenfible, 
or voluntary agent) which has produc’d pain in us ; becaufe the fear it leaves, is 
a conftant pain : but wx do not fo conftantly love what has done us good ; be- 
caule pleafure operates not ib ftrongly on us as pain, and becauie we are not lb 
ready to have hope it will do lb again. But this by the by. 

§ 15. By pleafure and pain, delight and uneafinefs, I muft all along be urr- Pleafure and 
derftood (as I have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and pleafure, 
but whatfoever delight or uiieafineft is felt by us, whether ariling from any 
grateful, or unacceptable fenfation or refiedfcion. 

§ 16. ’Ti s farther to be confider’d, that in reference to the paflions, the re- 
moval or leilening of a pain is confider’d, and operates as a pleafure ; and the 
lofs or diminifliing of a pleafure, as a pain. 

§ 17. The paflions too, have mold of them in moft perfons operations on the Shmnc» 
body, and caufe various changes in it, which, not being always fenfible, do 
not make a neceflary part of the idea of each paflion. For fhame, which is an 
uneafinefs of the mind , upon the thought of having done fomething which is 
indecent, or will leflen the valued efteem, which others have for us, has not al- 
ways blufliing accompanying it. 

§18. I WOULD not be miftaken here, as if I meant this as a difeourfe of Thefe in- 
the paflions; they are many more than thofe I have here named : and thofe I do 
have taken notice of, wxuld each of them require a much larger, and more 
accurate difeourfe. I have only mention’d tliefe here, as fo many inftances of the paffions 
modes of pleafure and pain, refulting in our minds from various coniiderations are got from 
of good and evil. I might perhaps have inftanc’d in other modes of pleafure 
and pain, more Ample than thefe ; as the pain of hunger and thirft, and the 
pleafure of eating and drinking to remove them ; the pain of tender eyes, and 
the pleafure of mufick ; pain from captious, uninftrudtive wrangling, and the 
pleafure of rational converfiition with a friend, or of well-dircbled ftudy, in 
the feiirch and difeovery of truth. But the paflions, tieing of much more con- 
cernment to us, I rather made choice to inftance in them, and flicw how the 
ideas we have of them are deriv’d from fenfation and reflexion. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of power. 

§ mind being every day inform’d, by thefeiifes, of the alteration Chap. 

of thofe Ample ideas it obferves in things without, and taking no- XXL 

lice how one comes to an end, and ceaies to be, and another begins to exift 
which was not before; refleding alfo on what pafiTes within itfelf, 
ferving a conftant change of its ideas, fometimes by the imprefiion of out- 
ward objefe on the fenfes, and fometimes by the determination of its own 
choice ; and concluding from what it has fo conftantly obferv’d to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the fame things, by like 

VoL.I ,Dd agents, 
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Boo k IL agents, and by the like ways ; confiders in one thing the poffibillty of having aiif 
of its fimple ideas chang'd, and in another the poffibillty of making that 
change 5 and fo comes by 3 iat idea which we call power. Thus we iay, fire 
has a power to melt gold, i. e. to deftroy the confiftency of its infenfible parts^ 
and confequently its hardnefs, and make it fluid ; and gold has a power to be 
melted: that the fun has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to be 
blanched by the fun, whereby the yellownefs is deftroyed, and wliiteneis made 
toexiftinits room. In which, and the like cafes, the power, we confider, is 
in reference to the change of perceivable ideas : for we cannot obierve any 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obfeivable 
change of its fenfible ideas : nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a change of fome of its ideas. 

Power aaive §2. PowER, thus confidered, is two-fold, vk. as able to make, or able to 
and paffive. j-gcgiye any change : the one may be called adive, and the other pafllve power. 

Whether matter be not wholly deilitute of active potver, as its author, God 
is truly above all paflive power ; and whether the intermediate ftate of created 
fpirits be not that, alone, which is capable of both adtive and paflive power, 
may be wordi conflderation. I fliall not now enter into that enquiry ^ my pre- 
fent bufinefs being not to fearch into the original of power, but how we come by 
the idea of it. But fince adive powers make fo great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural lubftances, (as we fhall fee hereafter) and I mention them, as 
fuch, according to common apprehenfion j yet they being not perhaps fo truly 
adive powers, as our hafly thoughts are apt to reprefent them, I judge it not 
amifs, by this intimation, to dired our minds to the conflderation of God and 
ipirits, for the cleareft idea of adive powers. 

Power in- § 3*1 CONFESS power includes in it fome kind of relation, (a relation to ac*“ 
tion or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind foever, when atten- 
tively confider’d, does not? For our ideas of extenfion, duration, and num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a fecret relation of the parts ? Figure and 
motion have fomething relative in them, much more vifibly : and fenfible qua- 
lities, as colours, and fmells, &c. what are they but the powers of different 
bodies, in relation to our perception, &c ? And, if confidered in the things 
themfelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
the parts ? All which include fome kind of relation in them. Our idea, there- 
fore, of power, I think, may well have a place among other fimple ideas, 
and be confidered as one of them, being one of thofe, ffiat make a principal 
ingredient in our complex ideas of fubfiances, as we fhall hereafter have occa- 
fion to obferve. " 

The cleareft §4. We are abundantly furnifh’d with the idea of paffive po wer, byalmofi 

UvepowTr", fenfible things. In mofi: of them we cannot avoid obferving their 

had from ’ fenfible qualities 5 nay, their very fubfl'ances to be in a continual flux : and 
ipirit. therefore, with reafon, we look on them as liable flill to the fame change. Nor 

have we of adive power (which is the more proper fignification of the word, 
power) fewer inftances ; fmce whatever change is obferved, the mind mufi*. 
colled a power, fomewhere, able to make that change, as well as a poffibillty 
in the thing itfelf to receive it. But. yet,, if we will confider it attentively, bo- 
dies, by our fenfes, do not afford us fo clear and diftind an idea of adive power, 
as we have from refledion on the operations of our minds. For all power 
relating to adion, and there being but two forts of adion, whereof we have 
any idea, viz. tliinking and motion j let us confider whence we have the cleareft 
ideas of the powers, winch produce thefe adions. i. Of thinking, body af- 
for(|s us no idea at all, it is only from refledion tliat we have that 2. Nei- 
ther have we from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at reft 
affords, us no idea of any adive power to move 3 and when it is fct in motion 
itfelf, tl^^^tion is rather a paifion, than an adion in it. For, when the 
ball obey8i|pe>ftroke of a billiard-ftick, it is not. any adion of the ball, but 
bare paffipn 1. whe^.by impulfe it fets another hall in motion that lay in its 
way, it only' cc^piinkates, the motion it had received, from anotlier, and lofes 
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in itfcif fo much as the other received ^ which gives ns but a rerv ol^fci-rc idea C ir a m 
■of an active power of moving in body, whilft we oblervc it only to traibier, XXL 
but not produce any motion. For it is but a very obfeure idea of power, which 
reaches not the produdion of the adion, but the continuation of the patTic:n. 

For fo is motion, in a body impelled by another: the continuation of the alte-- 
ration made in it from reft to motion, being little more an action, tlian tr.c 
tinuation of the alteration of its figure by the fame blow, is an adicai. Tlie 
idea of the beginning of motion we have only from refiedioii on wliat raitL'S in 
our ietves, avhere we find by experience, that barely by willing it, hardy by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, which were ’refore 
at reft. So that it feems to me, we have from the obfervation of the operation 
of bodies, by our fenfes, but a very imperfed obteure idea of adive pov/cr, 
fiiice they afford us not any idea in themfelves of the powder to begin any -.iftion, 
either motion, or thought. But if, from the impulfc bodies are obferved to 
make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of power, it fervea 
as well to my purpofe, fenfation being one of thofe ways, whereby tlie mind 
comes by its ideas : only I thought it worth while to conlider here, by the way, 
whether the mind doth not receive its idea of adive power clearer from rcHec- 
tion on its own operations, than it doth from any external fcn£itioii. 

§ 5. This at ieaft I think evident, that we find in our felves a power to be- Vv^illnnd un- 
gin, or forbear, continue, or end, feveral adions of our minds, and ii .'./;:ons of 
our bodies, barely by a thought, or preference, of the mind, ordeiiiiro c", uvopowcii. 
it were, commanding the doing, or not doing, fuch or fuch a particular , 

This power, which the mind has thus to order the confideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to confider it 5 or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reft, and vice verfa, in any particular inftance, is that which we call tlie 
wdll. The adual exercife of that powder, by direding any particular action, or 
Its forbearance, is that wdiich w^e call volition, or willing. The forbearance of 
that adion, confequent to fuch order, or command, of the mind, is called 
voluntary : and whatfoever adion is performed, without fuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception is that, wdiich we call 
the underftanding. Perception, which we make the aft of the underftandiog, 
is of three forts: i. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception of 
the fignification of figns. 3. The perception of the connexion, or repugnancy, 
agreement, or difagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. All thele 
are attributed to the underftanding, or perceptive power, tho’ it be the two lat- 
ter only that ufe allows us to fay we underftand. 

§ 6. These powers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and of preferring, are Faculties, 
tifually called by another name : and the ordinary way of fpeaking is, that the 
underftanding and will are two faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, 
if it be ufed, as all w^ords fliould be, fo as not to breed any confufion in men’s 
thoughts, by being fuppofed (as I fuipeft it has been) to ftand for fome real 
beings in the foul, that performed thofe aflions of underftanding and volition. 

For, when we fay, the will is the commanding and faperior faculty of the foul > 
that it is, or is not free 5 that it determines the inferior faculties 5 that it follows 
tlie dictates of the underftanding, &c. tho’ thefe, and the like expreffions, by 
thofe that carefully attend to their own ideas, and condud their thoughts, more 
by the evidence of things, than the found of words, may be underftood in a 
clear and diftind fenfe ; yet I fufped, I fay, that this w^ay of fj3eaking of Acui- 
ties, has milled many into a confufed notion of fb many diftind agents in us, 
which had their feveral provinces and authorities, and did command, obey, and 
peifform feveral adions^ as fo many diftind beings- j which has been no fmali 
occafioii of wrangling, oblcurity, and uncertainty in queftions relating to 
them, 

. § y. Every one, I think, finds in himfelf.a power fo begin, or forbear, Whence the 
continue, or put an end to feveral adions in himfelf. From the confideration 
of the extent of this power of the mind-, oYer the a6Hons of the man, which 
every one finds in himfelf, arife the ideas of liberty and neceflity. 

§8. All 
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BookIL § 8. Aht the aaions, that we have any idea of, reducing tliemfelves, as 
has been faid, to thefe two, viz. thinking and motion; fo far as a man has a 
Liberty, think; to move, or not to move, according to die 

preference, or diredion, of his own mindj fo far is a man free; Wlierever 
any performance, or forbearance, are not equally in a man’s power ; wherever 
doing, or not doingj will not equally follow upon the preference of bis mind 
diredting it, there he is not free; tho’, perhaps, the adion may be voluntory. 
So that the idea of liberty, is the idea of a power in any agent to do, or fbr-^ 
bear, any particular adion, according to the determination, or thought, of the 
mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the other ; where either of them 
is not in the power of the agent to be produced by him, according to his voli- 
tion, there he is not at liberty, that agent is under neceflity. So that liberty 
cannot be, where there is no thought, no volition, no will ; but there may 
be thought, there may be will, there may be volition, where there is no 
liberty. A little confideration of an obvious inftance or two, may make this 
clean 

Suppofes the § 9. A TENNIS ball, whether in motbn, by the Broke of a racket, or 
underhand- lying Bill at reB, is not, by any one, taken to be a free agent. If we enquire 
ing and will. reafon, we &all find it is becaufe we conceive not a tennis-ball to think^ 

and, confequently, not to have any volition, or preference of motion to. reB, or 
vice veriii; and, therefore, has not liberty, is not a free agent; but all its botli 
motion and reB, come under our idea of necefiary, and are fo called. Like- 
wife a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) has not herein 
liberty, is not a free agent. For tho’ he has volition; tho’ he prefers his not 
filling to falling ; yet the forbearance of that motion not being in his power^ 
the Bop, or ceBation, of that motion, follows not upon his volition; and, 
tlierefore, therein he is not free. So a man Bribing himlHf, or his friend, by a 
convulfive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition, or the 
diredion of his mind, to Bop, or forbear, no body thinks he has in this liberty ; 
every one pities him, as ading by neceBity and conBraint. 

Belongs not § 10. Again, fuppofe a man be carried, whilB faB afleep, into a room, 
to volition, v^^liere is a perfon he longs to fee and fpeak with ; and he there locked faB in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himfelf in fo de- 
Brable company, which he Bays willingly in, i. e. prefers his Bay to going a- 
way : I afic, is not this Bay voluntary ? I think no body will doubt it ; and yet 
being locked faB in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to Bay, he has not 
freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or 
preferring ; but to tlie perfon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
according as the mind Biall chiife, or dired. Our idea of liberty reaches as 
fir as that power, and no farther. For wherever reftraint comes to check 
that power, or compulfion takes away that indiflferency of ability on eidier 
Bde^ to ad, or to forbear ading ; there liberty, and our notion of it, prefently 
ceafes. 

Voluntary § II. We have inBances enough, and often more than enough, in our own 
©ppoied to bodies. A man’s heart heats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in his 
not^tone-^’ power, by any thought, or volition, to Bqp;. and, therefore, in refped of thefe 
ceffary. motions, where reB depends not on his choke, nor would follow the determi- 
nation of his mind, if it fhould prefer it,, he is not a free agent. Convulfive 
motions agitate his legs, fo that, tho’ he wills it ever fo much, he cannot by 
any power of his mind Bop their motion, (as in that odd difeafe called chorfei 
fiindi viti) but he is pei-petually dancing : he is not at liberty in this adbion, but 
dn% as much neceflity of moving, as a Bone that falls, or a tennis-ball Brock 
racket. On the other Bde, a palfy, or the Bocks, hinder his legs from, 
obeymg^the determination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer his body to 
anothta^'^p^, . In all thefe there is want of freedom ; tho’ the fitting Bill even 
of a par^yt|i|^ jwhi!B he prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntary. Vokm- 
tary then is' to neceflaiy, but to involuntary. For a roan may pre- 
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fer wliat lie can do, to wliat he cannot do j the iiate lie k In, to its abieiice or C u a p. 
change, tlio’ neceffity has made it in itfelf unalterable. * Xlli. 

§ 12. As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in tlie thoudits of oiir 
minds : where any one is fuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it bv, 
according to the preference of the mind, -there v/e are at libertv. A 
man being under the neceffity of having fame ideas conftantly in Ids miiui, is 
not at liberty to think, or not to tlnnk 5 no more than he is at liberty, wheiher 
his body fhall touch any other, or no: but whether he will remove hh con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and tlicn he 
is, in refpedl: of his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is in rcfoect of k.odlc;- he 
refts on : he can, at pleafore, remove himfelf from one to another. Ibit yet 
fome ideas to the mind, like fbme motions to the body, are Inch as iii ecrthiii 
circumftances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abfence by the utmoft eltort it 
can ufe. A man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and 
divert himfelf with other contemplations : and fometimes a boiilerous paliiori 
hurries our thoughts :as a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us the 
■liberty of thinking on other things, wffiich we would mtlier chiiie. Bat as 
foon* as the mind regains the power to ilop, or continue, begin, or forbear, any 
of thefe motions' of the body without, or thoughts within, according as it 
thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then confider the man as a free agent 
again. 

§ 13. Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to ad, or Neceffity, 
forbear, according to the diredtion of thought, there neceffity takes place. This, 
in an agent capable of volition, when the beginning, or continuation, of any 
adion, is contrary to that preference df his mind, is called compolfion ; when 
the hindering, or flopping, any adion, is contrary to his volition, it is called 
reilraint. Agents, that have no thought, no volition at all, are in every thing 
necefifary agents. 

§ 14. If this be fo, (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be confick^red, whether Liberty be- 
it may not help to put an end to that long-agitated, and, I think, imreafonable, Nngsiiot to 
becaufe unintelligible, qiieftion, viz. whether man’s will be free, or no? For, * 

I miftake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the qiieftion itfelf is alto- 
gether improper ; and it is as infignificant to ailc, whether man’s will be fi'ce, as 
to afle whether his deep be fwift, or his virtue Iquare j liberty being as little ap- 
plicable to the will, as fwiftnefs of motion is to deep, or fqiiarenelB to virtuc\ 

Every one would laugh at the abfurdity of fueh a qiieftion, as either of thefe ; 
becaufe it is obvious, that the modifications of motion belong not to deep, nor 
the difterence of figure to virtue : and, when any one well confiders it, 1 think 
he will as plainly perceive, that liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to 
agents, and cannot be an attribute, or modification of the will, which is alfo 
but a power. 

§ I e. Such is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of inter- Volition, 
nal adlons by founds, that I mud: here warn my reader, that ordering, diredt- 
ing, chafing, preferring, &c. which I have made ufe of, wfill not diftindliy 
enough expmfs volition, unlefs he will refiedl on what he himfelf does when he 
wills. For example, preferring, which feems, perhaps, bell to exprefs the adt 
of volition, does it not precifely. For tho’ a man would prefer flying to walk- 
ing, yet who can fay he ever wills it ? Volition, it is plain, is an adt of tlie^ 
mind-,, knowingly exerting that dominion it takes itfelf to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from any particular adtion. i* 

And what is the will, but the faculty to do this ? And is that fiicuity any thing 
more in effedl than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, 
to the producing, continuing, or flopping any adlion, as far as it depends on us? 

For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to think on its own 
adlioos, and to prefer their doing, or omiffion, either to other, has that fiiculty 
called will ? Will then is nothing but fuch a power. Liberty, on the other 
fide, is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any particular adlion, ac- 
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Book IL cording as its doingj or forbearance, has the adliial preference in the mlndi 
' which'^is the fame thing as to fay, according as he himfelf wills it, 

§ 1 6. It is plain then, that the will is nothing but one power, or ability, 
and freedom another power, or ability j fo that to ailc, whether the will li*as 
freedom, is toaflc, whether one power has another power, one ability another 
ability ? a queftion at firfl fight too grolly abfurd to make a difpute, or need ao 
anfwer. For who is it that fees not that powers belong only to agents, and are 
attributes only of fubflances, and not of powers tliemlelves ? So that this wav 
of putting the queftion, viz. whether the will be free? is, in efibcl, to ade 
whether the will be a fubftance, and agent ? or, at leaft, to fuppofe it, fince 
freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elfe. If freedom crai with any 
propriety of fpeech be applied to power, it may be attributed to the power that 
is in a man to produce, or forbear producing iiiotion in parts of his body, by 
choice, or preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is free- 
dom itfelf. But if any one ftiould afk, whether freedom were free, he v/oiild 
be fufpeded not to underftand well what lie fiid^ and he would be tlioiio-ht 
to deferve Midas’s ears, who knowing that rich was a denomination from die 
pofteffion of riches, ftiould demand whether riches themfelves were rich ? 

§ 17. However, the name faculty, which men have given to this povrer, 
called the will, and whereby they have been led into a w^ay of talking of the 
will, as adtiiig, may, by an appropriation that difguifes its true fenfe, ferve a 
little to palliate the abfurdity j yet the will in truth fignifies notliing but a pov/er, 
or ability, to prefer, or chufe : and when the will, under the name of a facuitv" 
is confidered as it is, barely as an ability to do fomething, the abfurdity in iayiiTT 
it is free, or not free, will eafily difcover itfelf. For if it be reafonable to iiip- 
pofe and talk of faculties, as diftind: beings that can ad, (as we do, when we 
fay the will orders, and the will is Fee) it is fit that v/e ftiould make a fpeakin-^ 
faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by which tbofe adioris 
are produced, which are but feveral modes of motion ^ as well as we make the 
will and underftanding to be faculties, by which the adions of chufing and per- 
ceiving are produced, which are but feveral modes of thinking: and we may 
as properly fay, that it is the finging fiiculty fings, and the^'dancing faculty 
dances i as that the will chufes, or that the underftanding conceives ; or, as is 
ufual, that the will direds the underftanding, or the underftanding obeys, or 
obeys not the will : it being altogether as proper and intelligible to fay, thi/the 
power of fpeaking direds the power of finging, or the power of fingina obeys 
or difobeys, the power of fpeaking. o a 

§ 18. This way of talking, neverthelefs, has prevailed, and, as I guefe pro- 
duced great confufion. For thefe being all different powers in tlie nund ’or la 
the man, to do feveral adions, he exerts them as he thinks fit : but the ’power 
to do one adion, is not operated on by the power of doing another adion 
For tlie power of thinking operates not on the power of chufino- nor tiie 
power of diufing on the power of tliinldngj no more than the° power of 
dancing operates on the power of finging, or the power of finging on the power 
of dancing; as any one, who refleds on it, wUl eafily perceive : and yet this is 
It which we fay, when we thus fpeak, that the will operates on die underftand- 
ing, or the underftanding on the will. 

§19. I GRANT, that this or that adual thought maybe the occafion of 
volition, or exercifing the power a man has to chufe^ or the adual choice of 
the mind, the caufe of adual thinking on this, or that thing : as the adual fino-^ 
ing.of fuch a tune, may be the occafion of dancing fuch a dance, and the 
atol dancing of fuch a dance the occafion of finging fuch a tune But in all 
thtfe It IS not one power that operates on another : but it is the mind that ope- ' 
exerts thefe powers j it is the man that does the adion, it is the amit 
or is able to do. For powers are relations, not agents .‘"and 
that the power, or not the power, to operate, is that alone which is, 

m or not freedom, can be- 

long to nothing^ what has, or has not, a power to ad» ' 
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§ 20. The attributing to faculties, that which belonged not to ihenij has Chap» 
2;iveii an occafion to this way of talking: but the introducing into difcourfes XXL 
concerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of tiicir operating, 
has, I fiippofe, as little advanced our knowledge in that part of ourfelves, its loj^gsMot to 
the o-reat ufe and mention of the like invention of hicukics, in the operations of the will s 
the body, lias helped us in the knowledge of phyfick. Not that I deny there 
are faculties, both in the body and mind: they both of them have their powers 
of operating, elfe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nol’dng 
can operate^ that is not able to operate ; and that is not able to operate, that 
has no powder to operate. Nor do I deny, that thofe words, and tliegilccj arc 
to have" their place in the common ufe of languages, that nave made tnern cur-’ 
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many dillindt agents. For it being alked, wliat it was tinit digeitcd tnc meat 
in our flomachsl it was a ready and very fitishiaoiy aniwer, to £y, that it v/as 
the digeftive faculty. Whst was it that made any thing come out of the body ? 
the exDullive faculty. Wh-at moved ? the motive fiicuky. And fo in the mind, 
the inteliedfiial fiiculty, or the uiiderftanding, underfloods and tlie clecbivc £i- 
culty or the will, willed or commanded. Which is in flicrt to fay, that the 
abiiitv to dicrefl, digefeed j and the ability to move, moved j and the ability to 
knderftand,^indcrftood. For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but 
ilTerent nLiies of the £me things : which ways ot fpeaking, when put into 
more intelli<nhle words, will I think amount to thus muchj that digelhon is 
performed by Ibmetbing that is able to digeft, motion by fomething able to move 
•nid underflanding by Icmething able to uiiderfland. And in truth it would 
be veiy ftmige if it aioiiW be otlierwife; as ftrange as itv/ould bo, for a man 

to be free ■wiSrout being able to be free. ^ , ... 

S21. To return then to the enquiry about liberty, I think the queaion is But to the 
not proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be fiee. Thus, I “ 

**^’That fo far as any one can, by the dlrcaion or choice of his mind, 
preferring the exiftence of any adtion to the non-exiftence of that aidon, and 
vice verfa make it to exift, or not exift, fo far he is free, t or it I can by a 
thought direding the motion of my finger, make it move when it was at reil, 
or vice verla ; it is evident, that in refpedt of that I am free : and if I can by a 
like thought of my mind, preferring one to the otlrer, produce either words, 
or filence, I am at liberty tofpeak, or hold my peace; andas far us thispowci 
reiches, of afting, or not adiiig, by the determination of his own thought pre- 
ferring cither, is a man free. For how ran wc think any one tieei than 

to have the power to do what he will ? And fo for as any one can, by prefemiig 
anyadion to its not being, or reft to any adion, produce that adion or reft, 
fok can he do what he will. For fuch a preferring of adion ^ to its abxc-nce, 
is the williniT of it ; and we can fcarce tell how to imagine any being freer, tlian 
to be able to do what he wills. So that in refped of adions, wAin the 
reach of fuch a power in him, a manfeems as free, as it is poffible foi lieedom 

'>2 But the inquifitive mind of man, willing to fhift off fiom himfeL, Inrcfpe&of 
as fe as he can, aU thoughts of guilt, tho’ it be by putting Iftmfelf into awill,ng.^^a 
worfeftato than that of fatal neceflity, is not content with dus : freedom, un- 
llfs it reaches farther than this, will not ferve the turn : and it paffes for a good 
plea that a man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as_ he is to ad 
thxt he wills. Concerning a man’s liberty, there yet therefore is railed this 
forther queftion, whetlier a man be free to will ? which I thii* is what is meant, 
when it is difputed whetlier the will be free. And as to that I imagine. 
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Book IL § 23. 2. That willing, or volition, being an adion and freedom confiftingj 
in a power of ading or not ading, a man in refped of willing, or the ad of 
volition, when any adion in liis power is onee propofed to liis thoughts, as pr&- 
fently to be done, cannot be free. The reafon %vhereof is very niaiiifeii: for it 
being unavoidable, that the adion, depending on his will, ilioiild exift, or not 
exift j and its exiftence, or not exifcence, follov/ing perfedly the determiiia.tioii 
' and preference of his will, he cannot avoid willing the exigence, or not exiileiiGe,, 

of that adion ; it is abfolutely necefcy that he will the one, or the other, i. e. 
prefer the one to the other 5 lince one of them muft neceflarily follow ; aiid 
that w^hicli does follow, follows by the choice and determination of liis miiidj 
that is, by his willing it : for if he did not will it, it would not be. So tliat ia 
refped of the ad of willing, a man in iiicli a cafe is not free : liberty confifdng 
in a power to ad, or not to ad 5 which, in regard of volition, a man, upon 
fuch. a propoilil, has not. For it is unavoidably neceffary to prefer the doings 
or forbearance of an adion in a man’s power, which is once fo propofed to Iiis 
thoughts ; a man mud neceiiarily will the one or the other of them, upon 
which preference or volition, the adion or its forbearance certainly follows, 
and is truly voluntary. But the ad of volition, or preferring one of the two, 
being that which he cannot avoid, a man in refped of that ad of willing, 
is under a neceflity, and fo cannot be free ; unlefs neceffity and freedom can 
coniift together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 

§ 24. This then is evident, that in all propofxls of prefent adion, a man 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becaufe he cannot forbear willing : liberty 
confiding in a power to ad, or to forbear ading, and in that only. For a man 
that fits dill, is faid yet to be at liberty, becaufe lie can walk if he wills it. But, 
if a man, fitting dill, has not a power to remove himfelf, he is not at libeity; 
fo likewife a man falling down a precipice, tho’ in motion, is not at liberty, 
becaufe he cannot dop that motion if he would. This being fo, it is phiin that 
a man that is walking, to whom it is propofed to give off walking, is not at 
liberty whether he will determine himfelf to walk, or give ofi" walking, or no : 
He mud necefiarily prefer one, or the other of them, walking or not walking; 
and fo it is in regard of all other adions in our power fo propofed, which are 
the far greater number. For confidering the vad number of voluntary adions 
that fucceed one another every moment, that we are awake, in the courfe of 
our lives, there are but few of them that are thought on, or propofed to the 
will, till the time they are to be done : and in all fuch adions, as I have iliewii, 
the mind in refped of willing, has not a power to ad, or not to ad, wherein 
confids liberty. The mind in that cafe has not a power to forbear willing; it 
cannot avoid fome determination coneerning them, let the confideration be as 
fiioit, the thought as quick as it will, it either leaves the man in the date he was 
before thinking, or changes it • continues the adion, or puts an end to it. 
Whereby it is manifed, that it orders and direds one, in preference to, or with 
negled of tire other, and thereby either the continuation or change becomes 
unavoidably voluntary. 

The will de- § 2 5. SiNCE tlien it is plain, that in mod cafes a man is not at liberty, whe- 
fonTe ther he will or no ; the next thing demanded, is, whether a man be at liberty 
wlthoutlt. to will which of the two he pleafes, motion or red? This quedion carries the 
abfurdity of it fo manifedly in itfelf, that one might thereby fufiiciently be 
convinced, that liberty concerns not the will. For to afk, whether a tmn be 
at liberty to will either motion or red, fpeaking or filence, which he pleafes ; is 
t 30 afk, whether a man can will what he wills, or be pleas’d with what he is 
pkafed with ? A quedion which, I think, needs no anfwer ; and they who can 
make a quedion of it, mud fuppofe one will to determine the ads of another^ 
and another to determine that ; and fo on in infinitum. 

§ - To ^oid thefe, and the like abfurdities, nothings, can be of greater ufe, 

than to efellfh in our minds determined ideas of the things under confideration. 
If the ideas'- of; Etety and volition were well fixed in our underdandings, and 
carried along with us in our minds, as tlrey ought, through all the quedions 
, ; that 
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tliat are raifed about them j I fuppofe a great part of tlie difficulties that per pie Ch a p« 
men’s thoughts, and entangle their under ftandings, would be much ealier re- XXL 
foived^ and we fhould perceive v/here the confufed figniHcation of terms, or 
where the nature of the thing caufed the ohfcurity. 

§ 27. First then, it is carefully to be remembered, that freedom conflftsin Freedom, 
the dependence of the exiftence, or not exiftence of any action upon our volition 
of it; and not in the dependence of any adtion, or its contrary, on our preference. 

A man handing on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards downwards into tlie 
fea, not becaufe he has a power to do the contrary action, which is to leap twen-' 
ty yards upwards, for that he cannot do ; but he is therefore free, becaufe he 
lias a power to leap, or not to leap. But if a greater force than his either holds 
him fall, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that cafe; becaufe the 
doing, or forbearance, of that particular adion, is no longer in his power. He 
that is a clofe prifoner in a room, twenty foot fquare, being at th6 nortli-fide 
of his cliamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot fouthward, becaufe he caii 
walk, or not walk it; but is not, at the fame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty foot northward. 

In , this then confifts freedom, viz, in our being able toad or not to ad, ac- 
cording as we lhall chufe or will. 

§28. Secondly, we muft remember, that volition, or willing, is an ad VoHtton 
of the mind direding its thought to the produdion of any adion, and thereby what, 
exerting its power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave 
leave here, under the word adion, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 
adion propofed ; fitting ftill, or holding one’s peace, when walking or ipeaking 
are- propofed, tho’ mere forbearances, requiring as much the determination of 
the will, and being often as weighty in their confequences, as the contrary 
adions, may^ on that confideration, well enough pafs for adiens too : but this 
1 fay, that I may not be miftaken, if for brevity Like I fpeak thus. 

§ 29. Thirdly, the will being nothing but a power in the mind to dired Whatdeter« 
the operative faculties of a man to motion or reft, as far as they depend on 
fuch diredion : to the queftion, wliat is it determines the will ? the true and * 
proper anfwer is, the mind. For that which determines the general power of 
direding to this or that particular diredion, is nothing but the agent itfelf ex- 
creifing the power it has that particular way. If this anfwer fatisfies not, it is 
plain the meaning of the queftion, what determines the will.? is this, wliat 
moves the mind, in every particular inftance, to determine its general power of 
directing to this or that particular motion, or reft ? And to this I anfwer, the 
motive for continuing in the fame ftate, or adion, is only the prefent fatis- 
fadion in it ; tlie motive to change, is always feme uneafinefs : nothing fetting 
us upon the change of ftate, or upon any new adion, but fome uneafinefs. 

This is the great motive that works on the mind to put it upon adion, which for 
fliortnefs fake we will call determining of the Will ; which I fliall more at large 
explain. 

§ 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceftary to premife, that tho’ I have Will and <ie- 
above endeavoured to exprefs the ad of volition by chufing, preferring, and the 
Eke terms, that fignify defire as well as volition, for want of other words, to ~ 

mark, that ad of the mind, whofe proper name is willing, or volition ; yet it 
being a very fimple ad, whofoever deftres to underiland what it is, will better 
find it, by refleding on his own mind, and obferving what it does, when it 
wills, than by any variety of articulate founds wliatfoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be milled by expreffions, that do not enough keep up the 
difference between the will and feveral ads of the mind tliat are quite diftind 
from it, I think the more neceffary 5 becaufe I find the will often confounded 
with feveral of the affedions, efpecially defire, and one put for the other ; and 
that by men who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diftind 
notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I 
imagine, has been no fmall occafion of obfourity and miftake in this matter j 
and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he that fhall turn his 
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Book II. thoughts inwards upon what paflesin his mind when he wills, fliall fee that 
Lx-v'-xJ the will, or power of volition, is coiwerfant about nothing, but that particular 
determination of the mind, whereby barely by a thought, the iBiiid endeavours 
to give rife, continuation, or ftop to any adlion, which it takes to be in its 
power. Tliis well confidered, plainly Ihews that the will is perfedly diftin- 
guiilied from defire 5 which in the very fame adlion may have a quite contrary 
tendency from that which our will fets us upon. A man, whom I cannot deny, 
may oblige me to ufe perfuafions to another, which, at the lame time I am 
fpeaking, I may wifli may not prevail on him. In this cafe, it is plain the will 
and defire run counter. I will the adion that tends o.ne vw, wiiiiil; my defire 
tends another, and that the dired contrary. A man, who, by a violent lit of 
the gout in his limbs, finds a dozineis in his head, or a want of appetite in 
hisftomach removed, defires to be eafed too of the pain of his feet, or hands, 
(for wherever tliere is pain, there is a defire to be rid of it) tho’ yet, wliilft he 
apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranflate the noxious humour to 
a more vital part, his v/ill is never determined to any one adion, that may 
ferve to remove this pain. Whence it is evident, that defiring and willing are 
two diftind ads of the mind j and confequently that the will, which is but 
the power of volition, is much more diilind from defire. 
bneafmefs § 31. To return then to the enquiry, what is it that determines the will, in 
regard to our adions? And that, upon fecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine 
■ is not, as is generally fuppofed, the greater good in views but fome (and for 
the mofl part the moft preffing) uneafinefs a man is at prefent under. This is 
that which fucceffively determines the will, and fets us upon thofe adions we 
perform. This uneafinefs we may call, as it is, defire 5 which is an uneafinefs 
of the mind for want of feme abfent good. All pain of the body, of what 
fort feever, and difquiet of the mind, is uneafinefs : and v/ith this is always 
joined defire, equal to the pain, or uneafinefs felt, and is fcarce difiinguifhable 
from it. For defire being nothing but an uneafinefs in the want of an abfent 
good, in reference to any pain felt, eafe is that abfent good ; and till that eafe 
be attained, we may call it defire, no body feeling pain that he willies not to be 
eafed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Befides 
this defire of eafe from pain, there is another of abfent, pofitive goods and 
here aifo the defire, and uneafinefs is equal. As much as we defire any abfent 
good, fo much are we in pain for it. But here all abfent good does not, ac- 
cording to the greatnefs it has or is acknowledged to have, caufe pain equal 
to that greatnefs ; as all pain caiifes defire equal to itfelf : becaufe the 

abience of good is not always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. And there- 

fore abfent good may be looked on, and confidered without defire. But fo 
much as there is any where of defire, fo much there is of uneafinefs. 

Dcfii-e isiin- § 32. That defire is a fiate of uneafinefs, every one who reflects on him- 

caiineis. fdf will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in defire what the v/ife 

man lays of hope (which is not much different from it) that it being deferred^ 
makes the heart fick ? and that fiill proportionable to the greatnefs of the de- 
fire 5 wliich fometimes raifes the uneafinefs to that pitch, that it makes people 
cry out, give me children, give me the thing defired, or I die? Life itfelf, and 
ail its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the lafting and unreinoved 
preflure of fiich an uneafinefs. 

Theuneafi- § 33. GoOD and evil, prefent and abfent, it is true, work upon the mind ^ 
hut that which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every 
the will. ’voluntary adion, is the uneafinefs of defire, fixed on feme abfent good ; cither 
negative, as indolence to one in pain, or pofitive, as enjoyment of pleafure. 
That it is this uneafinefs, that determines the will, to the flicceffive, voluntary 
adions, whereof the greatefi: part of our lives is made up, and by which we 
are condiided through different courfes to different ends 5 I fhall endeavour to 
ihew, both from experience, and the reafon of the thing* 

This the §34. man is perfedly content with tlie ftate he is in, which is 

Fmg of ac- ^hen he is perfedly* without any uneafinefs, what induftry, what adion, what 
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will is there left j but to continue in it? Of this every nian’s obfciTatioii \vlll Chap. 
fatisfy him. And thus we fee our all-wife maker, fuitabie to our conilitution XXL 
and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the will, has put into man 
the uneafinefs of hunger and third, and other natural defires, that, return at 
their feafoiis, to move and determine their wills, for the prefervation of them- 
felves, and the coiitinuation of their fpecies. For, I thirik, vve may coucladc, 

that if the bare contemplation of thefe good ends, to which we arc cai ricd by 

thefe feveral iineaiineffes, had been fufficient to. determine the will, mv' let i.s 
on work, we fhoold have had none of thefe natural pains, i^nd perhaps, in this 
world, little, or no pain at all. ‘‘ It is better to marry than to burn,” firs St. 

Paul; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives men into the 

of a conjugal life. A little burning felt, puihes us more powerfullvs tli-iii 

greater pleafiires in profpedl draw, or allure. 

§ 35. It feems fo eitablifhed and fettled a maxim, by the general conie.ut of Hie grcrt.c:i 
all mankind, that good, the greater good, determines the will, that I do not at 
all wonder, that when I firft piiblidied my thoughts on this fubjed’, I took it wtlk 

for granted 5 and, I imagine, that by a great many I ihall be thought more ex- butuncuii- ' 

cufabie, for having then done fo, than that now I have ventured to recede from 
fo received an opinion. But yet, upon a drider inquiry, I am lorced to con- 
clude, that good, the greater good, tlio’ apprehended and acknowlcu'i;cd to be 
fo, does not determine the will, until our deiire, raifed propordoi;..bly to it, 
makes us uneaiy in the want of it. Convince a man ever fo much, that plenty 
lias its advantages over poverty 5 make him fee and own, that the liandfome 
conveniences of life are better than nafly penury j yet, as long as he is content 
with the latter, and finds no uneafinefs in it, he moves not: his will never is 
determined to any adion, that fliall bring him out of it. Let a man be ever lb 
well perfuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neceffiiry to a man, who 
lias any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, as food to life j yet, till 
he hungers and thirds after righteoufnefs, till he feels an uneafinefs in the w^’ant 
of it, his will will not be determined to any adtion in purfiiit of this confeiTed, 
greater good 3 but any other iineafinefifes he feels in himfelf, fliall take place, 
and carry his will to other adions. On the other fide, let a drunkard fee that 
his lieaith. decays, his efiate wafi;es5 difcredit and difeafes, and the want of all 
things, even of his beloved drink, attends him in the courfe he follows 3 yet 
the returns of uneafinefs to mifs his companions, the habitual third after his 
cups, at the nfual time, drives him to the tavern, tho’ he has in his view the 
lofs of health and plenty, and, perhaps, of the joys of another life : the lead 
of which is no iiiconfiderable good, but fuch as he confefies is far greater than 
the tickling of his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chat of a foaking 
club. It is not for want of viewing the greater good 3 for he fees and acknow- 
ledges it, and, ill the inteiTals of his drinking hours, will take reiblutions to 
purfue the greater good 5 but when the uneaiineis to mifs his acciiflomed de- 
light returns, the greater, acknowledged good lofes its hold, and the prefcnt 
uneafinefs determines the will to the accuflomed adion 3 which thereby gets 
flrongcr footing to prevail againft the next occafion, tho’ he at the fame time 
makes fecret promifes to himfelf, that he w''ill do fo no more 3 this is the lad 
time he will ad againd the attainment of thofe greater goods. And thus he 
is, from time to time, in the date of that unhappy complainer, “ video meli- 
ora proboque, deteriora feqiior wliich fentence, allowed for true, and made 
good by condant experience, may this, and, pofiibly, no other way, be eafily 
made intelligible. 

§ 36. If we enquire into the realbn of what experience makes fo evident Becaufc tha 
In fad, ^nd examine why it is uneafinefs alone operates on the wiil> and deter- rcmayal 
mines in its choice, we fhall find, that we being capable but of one deter- Kep 

miiiation of the will to one adion at once 3 the prefent uneafinefs, that we are ^0 happineis, 
under, docs naturally determine the will, in order to that happinefs which we 
all aim at in ail our adions 3 forafmuch as whiid we are under any uneafinefs, 
we cannot apprehend our felves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and urieafi- 
, nefs 
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Book H. nefs being, by every onCj oonciuded and felt to be inconfiflent with happlnefe, 
fpoiling the relifli even of thofe good things which we liave^ a little pain 
fervin<? to mar all the pleafure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
courfe^determines the choice of our will to the next adion, will always be the 
removing of pain, as long as we have any left, as the firft and iieceflary ftep to- 
wards happinefss 

Becaufeun- § 37. AnotheH reafon, why it is uneafineis alone determines the will, 

eafinefsalone be this> becaulethat alone is prefent, and it is againil the nature ot things, 
IS prefent. jg abfent fliould operate where it is not. It may be fiicl, tliat abfent 

good may, by contemplation, be brought home to the mind, and niacie preierit„ 
The idea of it, indeed, may be in the mind, and viewed as prefent tliere ; but 
nothing will be in the mind as a prefent good, able to counter-haliance tlie re- 
moval of any uneafinefs which we are under, till it raifes our dehrej and the 
uneafinefs of that has the prevalency in determining the will Till then, tlie 
idea in the mind of whatever good, is there only like other ideas, the olyedt 
of bare unadHve Ipeculation, but operates not on the will^ nor lets us on work ; 
the reafon whereof I fliall (hew by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively reprefentations fet before their minds of the iinfpeakable joys 
of heaven, which they acknowledge both poffible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up with their happinefs here ? And fb the prevailing 
uneaiinefe of their defires, let loofe after the enjoyments of this life, take their 
turns in the determining their wills ; and all that while they take not one hep, 
are not one jot moved towards the good things of another life, conlidered as 
ever fo great. 

Becaufe all, § 38. Were the will determined by the views of good, as it appears, in 
who allow contemplation, greater or lefs to the underftanding, which is the ftate of all abv 
heLeifpofli which in the received opinion the will is fuppofed to move 

bk, pudlie to, and to be moved by, I do not fee how it could ever get loofe from the in- 
fihem not. finite eternal joys of heaven, once propofed and confidered as poffible. For all 
abfent good, by which alone, barely propofed and coming in view, the will k 
thought to be determined, and fo to fet us on action, being only polhble, but 
not infallibly certain j it is unavoidable that the infinitely greater pofiible g;ooi:l 
ffiouid regularly and confiantly determine the will in all the fucceffive adlions it 
diredts : and then we ffiouid keep conftantly and fieadily in our courfe towards 
heaven, without ever ftanding fiill, or diredting our adlions to any other end. 
The eternal condition of a future fiate infinitely outweighing the expedtation of 
riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleafure which wc can propofe to our 
felves, tho’ we iliould grant thefe the more probable to be attained: for nothing 
future is yet in pofieffion, and fo the expedtation, even in thefe, may deceive 
us. If it were fo, that the greater good in view determines tire fo great 
a pod once propofed could not but feize the will, and hold it fail to the pur- 
suit of this infinitely greateil good, witliout ever letting it go again : for the 
will having a power over, and diredting the thoughts as well as other adtions, 
would, if it were fo, hold the contemplation of the mind fixed to that good. 

But any This would be tlie fiate of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in 
.-gmt uneafi- all its determinations, were it determined by that which is confidered, and in 
view the greater good; but that it is not fo, is vifible inexperience: the in- 
finitely greateft, confefled good being often neglefted, to fatisfy the fucccihve 
uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. But tho’ the greatefi: allowed, even 
everiaffing, unfpeakable good, which has fometimes moved and affedlai the 
mind, does not fiedfafily hold the will, yet we fee any very great and pj'evaih 
xng uneafinefs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it not go : bv which we 
may be convinced, what it is that determines the will. Thus any lehement 
pain of the body, the ungovernable paffion of a man violently in l^e, or the 
impatient :,defire of revenge, keeps the will fieady and intent; and the will, 
thus detennin^d, never lets the underflanding lay by the objea, but all the 
thoughts of t1i4, pifo and powers of the body are uninterruptedly imployed 
that way, by the detenninations of the will, influenced by that topping imea- 
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ilnefs as long asitlailss v\^hereby it feems to me evident, that the will, or Chap,, 
power, of fcttmg us upon one adion in preference to all other, is determined in XXL 
Its by uaeaiinefs. And whether this be not fo, I delire every one to obferve in 
himfelL 

§ 39. I HAVE hitherto chiedy inftaiiced in the unealinefs of defire, as that Dcfreac-- 
which determines the v/ill ^ becaufe that is the chief and moft feniible, and the companies, 
will feldoni orders any adion, nor is there any voluntary adtioii performed, 
without fome defire accompanying it ; which, I think, is the reaibn why the 
will and defire are fo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the 
unealinefs, which makes up, or, at leaft, accompanies moft of the other paliiona, 
as wholly excluded in the cafe. Averlion, fear, anger, envy, fname, &c. have 
each their unealinefs too, and thereby influence the will. Tiieft pafiions are 
Icarce any of them in life and pradice Ample and alone, and wholly unrnixed 
wfitli others j tho’ ufually in diicourfe and contemplation, that carries tlie name 
which operates ftrongeft, and appears moft in the prelent ftate of the mind : 
nay there is, I think, fcarce any of the paflions to be found without defire 
joined with it. I am fure, wherever there is uneafinels, there is defire : for we 
conftaritly defire happinefs 5 and whatever we feel of uneafinels, lb much it is 
certain we want of happinefs, even in our own opinion, let our ftate and con- 
dition otherwife be what it will. Befides, the prefent moment not being our 
eternity, wiiatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond the prefent, and defire 
goes with oor forefight, and that ftill carries the will v/ith it. So that even in 
joy itfelf, that which keeps up the adion, whereon the enjoyment depends, is 
the defire to continue it, and fear to lofe it : and whenever a greater unealinefs 
than that takes place in the mind, the will prelently is by that determined to 
fome new adion, and the prefent delight negleded. 

§ 40. But we being in this world befet with fundry unealinelTes, diftraded The moft 
with different defires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
the precedency, in determining the will, to the next adion 5 and, to that, the de^" 
anfwer is, that ordinarily wdiich is the moft preliing of thofe that are judged termines the 
capable of being then removed. For the will, being the power of direding will, 
our operative faculties to fome adion, for fome end, cannot at any time be 
moved towards what is judged at that time unattainable : that would be to fiap- 
pole an intelligent being, deiignedly, to ad for an end, only to lofe its labour, 
for fo it is to ad for what is judged not attainable ; and, therefore, very great 
nnealineffes move not the will, when they are judged not capable of a cure ; 
tliey, in that cafe, put us not upon endeavours. But thefe let a-part, the moft 
important and urgent uneafinefs we at that time feel, is that, which ordinarily 
determines the will fucceffively, in that train of voluntary adions which makes 
lip our lives. The greateft prefent uneafinels is the Ipur to ablion, that is con- 
Ihintly felt, and, for the tnoft part, determines the will in its choice of the next 
adion. For this we muft carry along with us, that the proper and only objed 
of the will is fome adion of our’s, and nothing elfe ; for we producing nothing, 
by our willing it, but fome adion in our power, it is there the will terminates, 
and reaches no farther. 

§ 41. If it be farther alked, what it is moves defire? I anfwer, happinefs, All defire 
and that alone. Happinefs and mifery are the names of two extremes, the ut- happinefs, 
moft bounds whereof we know not 5 “ it is what eye hath not feen, ear hath 
not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” But of fome 
degrees of bodi we have veiy lively impreftions, made by leverai inftaiices of 
.delight and joy, on the one fide, and torment and forrow, on the other 5 which, 
for Ihortnefs lake, I lhali comprehend under the names of pleafure and pain 5 
there being pleafiire and pain of the mind, as well as the body : “ with him is 
fulnels of toy, and pleafure for evermore.” Or, to fpeak truly, they are all of 
the mind j tho’ fome have their rife in the mmd, from thought, others in the 
body, from certain modifications of motion. 

§ 42. Happiness then, in its full extent, is the utmoft pleafure we are ca- Happlnefs;, 
pable of, and mifery the utmoft pain : and the loweft degree of what can be whar, 
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Book II. called liappinefi, is fo much eafe from all pain, and ib much prefent pieaiiirej, 
as without which any one cannot be content. Now, becaule pleafure and pain 
are produced in us, by the operation of certain objects, either on our minds, or 
■ our bodies, and in different degrees : therefore what has an aptnefs to pro- 
duce pleafure in us, is that we call good ; and what is apt to produce pain in us„ 
we call evil, for no other reafon, but for its aptneis to produce pleafure and 
pain in us, wherein confifls our happinefs and mifery. Farther, tho' what is 
apt to produce any degree of pleafure, be in itfelf good ; and wliat is apt to 
produce any degree of pain, be evil: yet it often happens, that we do not call 
it fo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its fort ; becaiife, when 
they come in competition, the degrees alfo of pleafure and pain have juftly ^ a 
preference. So that, if we will rightly eftimate what we call good and evil, 
we all find it lies much in coniparifon : for the caufe of every lets degree of 
pain, as well as every greater degree of plealure, has the nature of good, and 
vice verfa. 

What good I 43. Tho’ this be that which is called good and evil 5 and all good be the 
is defired, proper objedfc of defire in general 5 yet all good, even feen, and confelled to 
w mtnot. necefiarily move every particular man's defire, but only that 

part, or fo much of it, as is confidered and taken to make a necefiary part of 
his happinefs. All other good, however great in reality, or appearance, ex- 
cites not a man's defires, who looks not on it to make a part of that happi- 
nefs, wherewith he, in his prefent thoughts, can fitisfy himfelt Happinefs, 
under this view, eveiy one conftuntly purilies, and defires what makes any part 
of it : other things, acknowledged to be good, he can look upon, without de- 
fire, pafs by, and be content without. There is no body, I think, fo fenfeleis, 
as to deny, that there is pleafure in knowledge : and, for the pleafiires of fenfe, 
they have too many followers to let it be queftioned, whether men are taken 
with them, or no. Now, let one man place his fatisfiidlion in fenlual pleafiires,, 
another in the delight of knowledge: tho' each of them cannot but confefs, 
there is great pleafure in what the other purfues; yet neither of them, making 
the other’s delight a part of his happinefs, their defires are not moved, but 
each is fatisfied without what the other enjoys, and fo his •will is not deter- 
mined to the piirfiiit of it. But yet, as foon as the fludioiis man’s hunger and 
third: makes him uneafy^ he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit 
of good chear, poignant fauces, delicious wine, by the pkalant tafte he has 
found in them, is, by the uiieafinefs of hunger and thirff, prefently determined 
to eating and drinking, tho’, pofiibly, with great indifferency, wdiat wholefome 
food comes in Ms way. And, on the other fide, the epicure buckles to ftudy, 
when fhame, or the defire to recommend himfelf to his mifirefs, fliall make 
hini nneafyin the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how much foever 
men are in earned:, and confiant in purfuit of happinefs, yet they may have a 
clear view of good, great and confeffed good, without being concerned for it, or 
moved by it, if they think they can make up their happinefs without it. Tho’ 
as to pain, that they are always concerned for> they can fed no uneafiiieis with- 
out being moved. And, therefore, being uneafy in the want of 'ivhatever is 
judged neceffary to thdr^ happinefs, as foon as any good appears to make a part 
of their portion of happinefs, they begin to defire it. 

WhyUie § 44. This, i think, any one may obferve in himfelf, and others, that 
ITot the greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, in proportion to the 
waysddred. it appears, and is acknowledged to have: tho’ everv little trouble 

moves us, and fets us on work to get rid of it. The reafon whereof is evi- 
dent from the nature of our happinefs and mifery itfelf. Ail prefent pain, 
whatever it be; makes a part of our prefent mifery; but all abfent good docs 
not at any time make a necefiary part of our prefent happinefs, nor the abfence 
of yt m^e z part of our mifeiy. If it did, wq fliould be conftantly and in- 
finitely u^raMe 5 there being infinite degrees of haj^pinefs, which are not in 
our pofifefiibnl " All uneafinefs, therefore, being removed ; a moderate portion of 
good ferves at prefent to content men ; and feme few degrees of pleafure, in 
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a fucceffion of ordinar}^ enjoyments, make up a happinefs, wliereiii they can be C h a p» 
fatisfy’d. If this were not fo, there could be no room for thofe indifferent and f. 
vifibly trifling adions, to which our wills are fo often determined^ and wherein 
we voluntarily wafte fo much of our lives ^ which remiffnefs could by no 
means confift with a conftant determination of will,- or defire ■ to the greateft 
apparent good. That this is fo^ I think few people need go far from home to 
be convinced. And indeed, in this life, there are hot many, whofe happinefe 
reaches fo far, as to afford them a conffant train of moderate, mean pleafures^ 
without any mixture of uneafineff 5 and yet they could be content to flay here 
for ever : tho' they cannot deny, but that it is poflible there may be a ftate of 
eternal durable joys, after tliis life, far furpaffing all the good that is to be found 
here. Nay, they cannot but fee, that it is more poflible than the attainment 
and continuation of that pittance of honour, riches or pleafure, which they 
purfue, and for wdflch they negledt that eternal flate : but yet, in full view 
of this difference, fatisfy’d of the poffibility of a perfed, fecure, and lading 
happinefs in a future date, and under a clear convidion, that it is not to be 
had here, whilft they bound their happineis within fome little dijoyment, or 
aim of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any neceffi.ry 
part of it ; their defires are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their 
wills determined to any adion, or endeavour for its attainment. 

§45. The ordinary neceflities of outlives fill a great part of them v/ith Why, not 
the uneafinefs of hunger, third, heat, cold, wearinefs with labour, and fleepi- 
nefs, in their condant returns, &c. To which, if, befides accidental harms, not the will, 
we add the fantadical uneafinefs (as itch after honour, power, or riches, &c.) 
which acquired habits, by fafliion, example, and education, have fettled in us, 
and a thoufand other irregular defires, which cudom has made natural to us 5 
we fhall find, that a very little part of our life is fo vacant from thefe uneafinefies j 
as to leave us free to the attradion of remoter, abfent good. We are feldom 
at eafe, and free enough from the follicitation of our natural, or adopted de-^ 
fires ^ but a condant fiiccefiionof uneafineffes, out of that dock, which natural 
wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns : and nb 
fooner is one adion difpatched, which, by fuch a determination of the will, We 
are fet upon, but another uneafinefs is ready to fet us on work. For the remo- 
ving of the pains we feel, and are at prefent prefied with, being the getting out 
of mifery, and confequently the fird thing, to be done, in order to happinefs^ 
abfent good, tho’ thought on, confefs’d, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this unhappinefs in its abfence, is judled out, to make way for the 
removal of thofe uneafinefies we feel ; till due and repeated contemplation has 
brought it nearer to our mind, given fome relidi of it, and railed in us fome 
defire : which then, beginning to make a part of our prefent uneafinefi, ftands 
iipt^n fair terms with the red, to be iatisfy’d 5 and fo, according to its greatnels 
and preflure, comes in its turn to determine tlie will. 

§ 46. And thus, by a due confideration, and examining any good propofed, Due confide- 
it is in our power to raife our defires, in a due proportion to the value of that 
good, whereby, in its turn and place, it may come to work upon the will, 
and be purfu’d. For good, tho’ appearing, and allowed ever fo great, yet till 
it has rais’d defires in our minds, and thereby made us uneafy in its want, it 
reaches not our wills 5 we are not witliin the fphere of its activity 5 our wills 
being under the determination only of thofe uneafineffes, which are prefent to 
us, which (whilft we have any) are always folliciting, and ready at hand to 
give tlie will its next determination j the ballancing, when there is any in the 
mind, being Only which defii'e fhall be next fatisfy’d, wliich uneafinefs firfi: re- 
moved. Whereby it comes to pafe, that, as long as any uneafinefs, any defire 
remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely as fuch, to come at 
the will, or at all to determine it. Becaufe, as has been laid, the firft 
ftep, in our endeavours after happinefs j being to get. wholly out of the confines 
of mifery, and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leifure for nothing elfe, 
till every uneafinefs we feel, be perfbdfiy removed : wliich, in the multitude of 
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Book II. wants and defires, we are befet with in this iiiipeifed ftate, we are not like to be 
ever freed from in this world. 

Thepowerj § 45. There being In us a great many uneafinefies, always and 

to fufpend ' ready to determine the will, it is natural, as I have faid, that the greatell; and 
prefling Ihould determine the will to the next adion ; and fo it does, for 
dXe, the mofl; part, hut not always. For the mind having, in moil cafes, as is evi- 
makes way dent in experience, a power to fufpend the execution and fitisfadion of any 
foryonfide- defires, and fo all, one after another ; is at lilxaly to corifider the ob- 

‘ jeds of them, examine them on all fides, and wdgli tlicrn \vith others. In 
this lies the liberty man has j and from tlie not uiing of it right, comes ail that 
variety of miftakes, errors, and faults, which we run into in the condud of 
our lives, and our endeavours after happinefs ; whilil we precipitate the deter- 
mination of our wills, and engage too fooii before due examination. To 
prevent this, we have a power to iufpend the prolecution of tliis, or that 
defire, as every one daily may experiment in himfelf. This feems to me the 
foiirce of all liberty 5 in this feems to confifl; that which is (as I think im- 
properly) called free-will. For, during this fufpenfion of any deflre, before the 
wall be determined to adion, and the adion (which follows that determination) 
done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the good, or evil„ 
of what w'e are going to do ; and when, upon due examination, we have 
judged, we have done our duty, all that we can, or ought to do, in purfuit of 
Gur happinefs; and it is not a fault, but a perfedion of our nature, to deflre^ 
will, and ad, according to the laft refult of a fair examination. 

To be deter- § 48. This is fo far from being a refiraint or diminution of freedom, that 

it is the very improvement and benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, it is the 
menXis^no and life of our liberty: and the farther we are removed from fuch a de- 
reftraint to termination, the nearer we are to mifery and llaveiy; A perfed indiflerency 
liberty. mind, not determinable by its lafl; judgment of the good, or evil, that 

is thought to attend its choice, would be fo far from being an advantage and 
excellency of an intelledual nature, that it would be as great an imperfedlion, 
as the want of indifferency to ad, or not to ad, till determined by the will, 
would be an imperfedion on the other fide. A man is at liberty to lift up his 
hand to his head, or let it refl: quiet : he is perfedly indifferent in either ; and 
it would be an imperfedion in him, if }ie wanted that power, if he were de- 
prived of that indifferency. But it would be as great an imperfedion, if lie had 
the fame indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his hand, or its re- 
maining ill refl, when it would fave his head, or eyes, from a blow he fees 
coming : it is as much a perfedion, that defire, or the power of preferring, 
ihould be determined by good, as tliat the power of ading ihould be determined 
by the will ; and the certainer fuch determination is, the greater is the perfec- 
tion. Nay, were we determined by any thing, but the laft refult of our own 
minds, judging of the good or evil of any adion, we were not free. The very 
end of our freedom being, that we may attain tlie good we cliufe. And there- 
fore, every man is put under a neceflity, by his confiitution, as an intelligent 
being, to be determined in willing, hy fiis own thought and judgment, what is 
bell: for him to do.: elfe- he. would be^iinder the determination of feme other 
than himfelf, which is Want of liberty; -'..Afod'to deny that a mans will, in 
every determination, follows his own judgmeiit, is to fay, that a man wills and 
ads for an end that he would not have, at the time that he wills, and ads for 
it. For, if he prefers it in, his prefent thoughts before any other, ifs plain, he 
then tliinks bettar of it, and would have it before any other ; unlefs he can 
liave,. and not have it will and not will it at the fame time ; a contradidion 
too mafiifefl: to be admitted ! . 

'fhe fj-eeft § 4 q-„. lE. we look .Upon thofe fuperior beings above us, who enjoy perfed hap- 
agents ye fo pinefs, have reafen to judge that they are more fteadhy determined in 

cteriiiine . choice* than we ; and yet we liave no reafon to think they are lefs 

happy, ate. And^if fori/i^Ai’l^or finite crea- ' 

tures as we irtfiiutei.' wif(lo%' |itl%^odnefs could do^ 
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I think we might %, that God himfelf cannot chufe what is not good 5 Ch ap. 
the freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is beft. XXI. 

§ 50. But, to give a right view of this miftaken part of liberty, let me alk, 

would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determined by wife confide- 
“ rations than a wife man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty tb^tolpTr- 
“ to play the fool, and draw fliame and mifeiy upon a man’s felf ?” If to fuitof hap- 
break loofe from the conduct of reafon, and to want that refiraint of exami- 
nation and judgment, which keeps us from chufing, or doing the worfe, be 
berty-3 true liberty, madmen and fools are only the freemen : but yet, I think 
no body V 70 ald chufe to be mad for the fake of fuch liberty, but he that is mad 
already. The conftant deiire of happinefs, and the conftraiiit it puts upon us to 
aft for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaft an 
abridgment of liberty to be complained of. God Almighty himfelf is under the 
neceffity of being happy ; and the more any intelligent being is fo, the nearer 
is its approach to infinite perfeftion and happinefs. That in this fiate of igno-> 
ranee we fliort-fighted creatures might not miftake true felicity, we are endowed 
with a power to fufpend any particular defire, and keep it from determining 
the will, and engaging us in aftion. This is flanding feill, where we are not 
fufficiently allured of the way : examination, is confulting a guide. The de- 
termination of the will upon enquiry, is following the direftion of that guide; 
and he, that has a power to aft or not to aft, according as fuch determination 
direfts, is , a free agent 5 fuch determination abridges not that power wherein 
liberty coiififts. He that has his chains knocked off, and the piifon-doors fet 
open to him, is perfeftly at liberty, becaufe he may either go or flay, as he heft 
likes 5 tho’ his preference be determined to flay, by the darknefs of the night, 
or iilnefs of the weather, or want of other lodging. He ceafes not to be free, 
tho’ the defire of fome convenience to be had there abfoliitely determines his 
preference, and makes him flay in his prifon. 

§ As therefore, the highefl perfeflion of intelleflual nature lies in a The neceB!*' 
careful and conflant purfuit of true and folid happinefs j fo the care of our ^7 purfu- 
felves, that we miflake not imaginary for real happinefs, is the necefiary foun-* plnefs^^th?" 
dation of our liberty. The flronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of foundation 
happinefs in general, which is our greatefl good, and v/hich, as fuch, our de-^ 
fires always follow, the more are we free from any necefiary determination of 
oiir will to any particular action, and from a neceffiry compliance without 
defire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing, preferable good, till we 
have duly examined, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconfiflent with our 
real happinefs : and therefore, till we are as much informed upon this enquiry 
as the weight of the matter, and the nature of the cafe demands 5 we are, by 
the neceffity of preferring and pnrfuiiig true happinefs as our greatefl good, 
obliged to fiifpend the fatisfafilion of our defire, in particular cafes. 

§"52. This is the hinge, on which turns the liberty of intellectual beings, in The reafoii 
their conflant endeavours after, and fleady profecution of true felicity, that 
they can fufpend this profecution, in particular cafes, till they have looked be- 
fore them, and informed themfelves, whether that particular thing, which is 
then propofed, or defired, lie in the way to their main end, and make a real 
part of that which is their greatefl good : for the^ inclination and tendency of 
their nature to happinefs, is an obligation and motive to them, to take care not to 
miflake or mifs it; and fo necefiarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, 
and warinefs, in the direction of their particular aClions, which are the means 
to obtain it. Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real blifs, the 
iime neceffity, with the fame force, eflablifhes faience, deliberation, and fcrii- 
tiny of each fiiccefiive defire, whether the Satisfaction of It does not interfere 
wl- h our true happinefs, and miflead us from it. This, as feems to me, is the 
great privilege of finite, intellectual beings 5 and I defire it may be well con- 
fidered, whether the great inlet and exercife of all the liberty men have, are 
capable of, or can be ufeful to them, and that whereon depends the turn of 
their aClions, does not lie in this, that they can fufpend their defircs, and flop 
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Book IL them from determining their wills to any adtion, till they have duly and idiriy 
examined the good and evil of as far forth as the weight of the thing re- 
quires. This we are able to do j and when we have done it, ^vc liave dciie our 
duty, and all that is in our power,, and indeed all that needs. For iince the 
will fuppoles knowledge, to guide its choice,* all that we can do, is to hold oiif 
wills undetermined j till we have examined the good, aiid evil, of what we de- 
fire. What follows, after that, follows in a chain of corifequences linked oiie 
to another, all depending on the laft determination of the judgnient ^ which, 
whether it diall be, upon a hafly and precipitate view, or upon a due and ma- 
ture examination, is in our power : experience Ihewing us, that, in moil ciiies, 
we are able to ful] 3 end the prefent fitisiadion of any deiire. 

Govern- BuT if any extreme difturbance (as fometiiiies it iiappens) poileiles 

”affioiis^thT whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, an impetuous iinealineis, as of 
right im- love, anger, or any other violent pafiion, running aw^ay with us, allows iis 
provement npt the liberty of thought, and we are not mailers enough of our own minds, 
of iiberty. coiifider thoroughly, and examine fairly 5 God, who knows our frailty, pities 
our weakneis, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and fee;; 
what was, and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful 
fither. But the forbearance of a too hafty compliance with our deilres, the mo- 
deration and reftraint of our pailions, lb that our underflandlngs ntay be free to 
examine, and reafon unbiailed give its judgment, being; ihiut, whereon a right 
diredlion of our condud to true happinefa depends j it is in ihLs -v/e em- 

ploy our chief care and endeavours. In this we ihouLKui^e pnhis tofiituic 
rellili of our minds to the true, intrinfick good, or ill, that is in things, a'ui r.ct 
permit an allowed or fuppofed poflible great and weighty good to flip Gut of 
our thoughts, without leaving any relilh, any clefire of itfeif there, till by a 
due confideration of its true worth, we have formed appetites in our minds 
fiiitable to it, and made ourfelves uncafy in the want of it, or in the fear of 
loling it. And how much this is in every one’s power, by making refoluticns 
to himfelf, flich as he may keep, is eafy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one fay, he cannot govern his paffions, nor hinder them from breaking out, 
and carrying him into adion 5 for what he can do before a prince, or a great 
man, he can do alone, or in the prefence of God, if he will. 

Sow men § ^4. From what has been faid, it is eafy to give account, how it comes 
fue^di&rent' men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 

counfels. tily, and confequently feme of them to what is evil. And to tliis I fay, that 
the various and contrary choices, that men make in the world, do not argue 
that they do not all purfue good 5 but that the fame thing is not good to every 
man alike. This variety of purfuits lliews, that every one does not place his 
happinefs in the fame thing, or chufe the fame way to it. Were ail the ccui- 
cerns of man tei'minated in this life, why one followed ftudy and knowledge, 
and another hawking and hunting ^ why one chofe luxury and debauchery, and 
another fobriety and riches 5 would not be, bccaufe every one of thefe did not 
aim at his own happinefs, but becaufe their happinefs was placed in di-Fcrcnt 
things. And ther^ore it was a right anfwer of the phyfieian to his patient that 
had fore eyes : if you have tnore pleafeire jn the tafte of wine than in the life 
of your fight, wine is good for you ^ but if the pleafure of feeing be greater to 
you than that of drinlSng, wine is naught, 

§ 55. The mind has a different relifh, as well as the palate; and you will 
as fruitlefsly endeavour to delight all men with riches, or glory (which yet feme 
itiea place their happinefs in) as you would to fatisfy all men’s hunger with 
cheefe,, or lobfi:ers ; which, tho’ very agreeable and delicious fare to feme, are to 
others, extremely naufeous and offenfive : and many people would wuth reafoa 
prefer- to griping of m hungry belly to thofe difhes which are a fcafi: to 
others.: it was, I think, that the philofophers of old did in vain enquire 

whether bonum confifted in riches, or ybodiiy delicts, or virtue, or 

contempkW^tl^fd toy. might have ^ reStfeMy -whether the heft 

relifh were to apples, divided them- 
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Felves into feds upon it. For as pleafant taftes depend hot on the things them- Chap* 
ielves, but their agreeablenefs to this or that particular palate, wherein there XXL 
Is great variety j fo the greateft happinefs confifts in the having tliofe things, 
which produce the greatefl pleafure, and m the abfence of thofe which caufe 
any diftiirbance, any pain. Now thefe, to different men, are very different 
things. If, therefore, men in tliis life only have hope, if in this life they can 
only enjoy, it is not firange, nor iinreafonable, that they fhoiild feek their hap- 
pinefs, by avoiding all things that difeafe them here, and by purfuing all that 
delight them j wherein it will be no wonder to find variety, and difference. For 
If there be no proiped beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, let us 
eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for to-morrow we fliall die. 

This, I think, may ferve to ihew us the reafon, ^vhy, tho’ all men’s defires 
tend to happinefs, yet they are not moved by the fame objed. Men may clmfe 
different things, and yet all chufe right ; fuppofing them only, like a company 
of poor infects, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowers and tlreir fweet- 
nefs j others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands j which, having en- 
joyed for a feafon, they flioitld ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. 

§ 56. These things duly weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view How 
into the Hate of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, confifts in a power to do, 5® 
or not to do 5 to do, or forbear doing as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this feeming to comprehend only the adions of a man confecutive to volition, 
it is ftirtiier enquired, “ whether he be at liberty to will, or no.” And to this 
it has been anfwered, that in moft cafes a man is not at liberty to forbear the ad 
of volition; he muft exert an ad of his will, whereby the adion propofed is 
made to e^tift, or not to exift. But yet there is a cafe wherein a man is at 
liberty in refped of v/illing, and that is the chuftng of a remote good as an end 
to be purfiied. Flere a man may fufpend the ad of his choice from being de- 
termined foi-j or againft, the thing propofed^ till he has examined whether it 
be really of a nature, in itfelf and confequences, to make him happy, or no. 

For, when he has once chofen it, and thereby it is become a part of his liappi- 
nefs, it raifes defire, and that proportionably gives him uneafinefs, which deter- 
mines his will, and fets him at work in piirfuit of his choice, on all occafions 
that offer. And here we may fee how it comes to pafs, that a man may juftly 
incur punifliment, tho’ it be certain that in all the particular adions that he 
wills, he does, and neceftarily does will that, which he then judges to be good* 

For, tho’ his. will be always determined by that, which is judged good by his 
underftanding, yet it excufes him not : becaufe, by a too hafly choice of his 
own making, he has impofed on himfelf wrong meaftires of good and evilj 
which, however falfe and fallacious, have the fame influence on all his future 
condud, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated his own palate, and 
muft be anfwerabie to himfelf for the ficknefs and death that follows from it* 

The eternal law and nature of things muft not be altered, to comply with his 
ill-ordered choice. If the negled, or abufe, of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really and truly make for his happinefs, mifleads him, the miftar- 
iriages, that follow on it, muft be imputed to his own eledion. He had a 
power to fufpend his determination : it was given him, that he might examine, 
and take care of his own happinefs, and look that he were not deceived. And 
he could never judge, that it was better to be deceived, than not, in a matter of 
fo great and near concernment. 

What has been faid, may alfo difeover to us the reafon why men in 'this 
world prefer different things, and purfue happinefs by contrary courfes. But 
yet, fince men are always conftant, and in earneft, in matters of happinefs and 
mifery, the queftion ftill remains, how men come often to prefer the worfe to 
the better ; and to chufe that, which, by tlieir own confeftioni has made them 
iniferable ? 

§ To account for the various and contrary ways men take, tho’ all aim 
at fjeing happy, we muft conftder whence the various uneaftneftes, that deter- 
mine tire will in the preference of each voluntary adion, have their rife. 
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Book IL i. Some of them come from caufes not in our powers fiiclias are often the 
pains of the body from want, difeafe, or outward injuries, as the rack, &c. 
From bodily when prefeiit and violent, operate for the moft part forcibly on the will, 

and turn the courfes of men’s lives from virtue, piety, and religion, and what 
before they judged to lead to happinefs j everyone not endeavouring, or, thro' 
difiife, not being able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to 
raife in himfelf defires of them, ftrong enough to coiinter-ballaiice the uneali- 
nefs he feels in thofe bodily torments, and to keep his will Heady in the choice of 
thofe actions which lead to future happinels. A neighbour country lias been of 
late a tragical theatre, from which we tiiight fetch indances, if there needed 
any, and the world did not, in all countries and ages, furniih exaiiiples enoiigii 
to confirm that received obfervation, “ neceffitas cogit ad turpia” ^ and therefore 
there is great reafoii for us to pray, “ lead us not into temptation,” 

From wrong 2, OTHER uneafiiieffes arife from our defires of abfent good ^ which defires 
defires ari- bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the reliili 

tTOngJudg-We have of any abfent good: in both which we are apt to be varioufly milled, 
ment. ^ and that by our own fault. 

Ourjudg- § 5S. In the firft place, I fliall confider the wrong judgments men make of 
ment of pre- fijtiire good and evil, wdiereby their defires are mifled. For, as to prefent liap- 
^vll va°- pinefs and niifeiy, when that alone comes in confideration, and the cooie” 
right/ qtiences are quite removed, a man never chiifes amifs^ he knows what beft 
^ * pleafes him, and that he adually prefers. Things in their prefent enjoyment 
are what theyfeemj the appirent and real good are, in this cafe, always the 
feme. For the pain, or pleafure, being juft fo great, and no greater than it is 
felt, the prefent good, or evil, is really fo much as it appears. And, there- 
fore, were every adion of our’s concluded within itfelf, and drew no confe- 
quences after it, we ftiould, undoubtedly, never err in our choice of good ; -we 
fliould always inftillibly prefer the heft. Were the pains of lioneft indiiftr)", 
and of ftarving with hutiger and cold, fet together before us, no body ■would be 
in doubt which to chufe: were the fatisfadion of a luft, and the joys of hea- 
ven, offered at once to any one’s prefent poffeffion, he would not ballance, or 
err in the determination of his choice. 

§ 59. But fmee our voluntary adions carry not all the happinefs and mifery, 
that depend on them, along with them, in their prefent performance, but are 
the precedent caufes of good and evil, wFich they draw after them, and bring 
upon us, when they themfelves are paffed and ceafe to be j our defires look be- 
yond our prefent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abfent good, according 
to the neceflity which we think there is of it, to the making, or increafe, of 
our happinefs. It is our opinion of fuch a neceflity, that gives it its attradion: 
without that, we are not moved by abfent good. For in this narrow fcantling 
of capacity, which we are accuftomed to, and fenflble of here, wherein wc 
enjoy but one pleafure at once, which, when ail uneafinefs is away, is, whilfl it 
lafts, fufheient to make us tliink our felves happy ; it is not all remote, and 
ev|gi apparent good, that affeds us. Becaufe the indolency and enjoyment we 
have, fufficing for our prefent happmcls, we delire not to venture the change ; 
fince we judge that , we are bappy already, bemg content, and that is enough. 
For who is content is bappy*' But as ^c^n m any new uneafinefs conics, this 
happinefs is difturbed, and we are fet a-frelh on work in the purfuit of hap- 
pinefs. 

From a §60. Their aptneft, therefore, to conclude, that they can be happy with- 
•wrong judg- it, is one great occafion that men often are not raifed to the defire of the 
what makes abfent good. Fot whilft fuch^ thoughts poffefs them, the joys of a 

aneceflary^ futteftate move them not j they have little concern, or uneafinefs about them; 
part of their and &}will> free from the determination of fuch defires, is left to the purfuit 
happinefs. near^^^fis&dions, and to the removal of thofe uneafineffes, which it then 
feels, itil^^l^t ;of, and longings after them. . . Change but a man’s view of 
thefe thingl|^fc^m^fte,v,fct Tirtoe-'»d^ ;fdl^^'%re neO^iTto bis' happi- 
nefs ; let theil^mre ftate of fee there God 
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tlie righteous judge, ready to render every man according to his deeds 5 to them Chap. 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek for glory, and honour, and im» XXL 
mortality, eternal life; but unto every foul that doth evil, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguilh: to him, I fay, who hath a prolpedl of the 
different ftate of perfedt happinefs, or mifery, that attends all men after this 
life, depending on their behaviour here, the nieafures of good and evil, that 
govern liis choice, are mightily changed. For fince nothing of pleafure and 
pain, in this life, can bear any proportion to endlefs happinefs, or exquifite 
mifery of an immortal foul hereafter ; adtions, in his power, will have their 
preference, not according to the tranfient pleafure, or pain, that accompanies, 
or follows them, here, but as they ferve to fecure that perfedl, durable happi- 
nefs hereafter. 

§ 61. But to account more particularly for the mifeiy, that men often bring A more par» 
on tliemfelves, notwithftanding that they do all in eariieft purfue happinefs, we dcular ac- 
mufl confider how things come to be reprefented to our defires, under deceitful ^vrono- judf- 
appearances : and that is by the judgment, pronouncing wrongly concerning mentS 
them. To fee how far this reaches, and what are the caufes of wrong judg- 
ment, we muft remember that things are judged good, or bad, in a double 
fenfe. 

First, That v/hich is properly good, or bad, is nothing but barely plea- 
fure, or pain. 

Secondly, But becaufe not only prefent pleafure and pain, but that alfo, 
which is apt, by its efficacy, or confequences, to bring it upon us at a diffance, 
is a proper objeil of our defires, and apt to move a creature that has forelight ; 
therefore things alfo that draw after them pleafure and pain, are confidered as 
good and evil. 

§ 62. 'The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will often faflen 
on the worfe hde, lies in mifreporting upon the various comparifons of thefe. 

The wrong judgment I am here fpeaking of, is not what one man may think of 
the determination of another, but what every man himfelf muft confefs to be 
wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain groundj that every intelligent being 
really feeks happinefs, which confifts in the enjoyment of pleafure, without 
any confiderable mixture of uneafinefs ; it is impoffible any one fliould willingly 
put into his own draught any bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his 
power, that would tend to his fatisfirition, and the compleating of his happi- 
nefs, but only by wtong judgment. I fhall not here fpeak of that miftake, 
wliich is the confequence of invincible error, which fcarce deferves the name of 
wrong judgment ; but of that wrong judgment, which every man himfelf muft 
confefs to be fo. 

§ 63. I. Therefore as to prefent pleafiirc and pain, the mind, as has in compa- 
been faid, never miftakes that which is really good, or evil ; that which is the ^ 

greater pleafure, or the greater pain, is really juft as it appears. But tho* pre- 
fent pleafure and pain Ihew tlieir difference and degrees fo plainly, as not to 
leave room for miftake ; yet, when we compare prefent pleafure, or pain, with 
future, (which is ufaaily the cafe in the moft important determinations of the 
will) we often make wrong judgments of them, taking our meafures of them in 
different pofitions of diftance. Objedts, near our view, are apt to be thought 
greater than thofe of a larger fize, that are more remote : and fo it is with plea- 
fures and pains ; the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofe at a diftance have the 
difadvaiitage in the compariihn. Thus moft men, like ipend-thrift heirs, are 
apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come ; and fo for fmall 
matters in poffeffion, pait with great ones in reverfton. But that this is a wrong 
judgment, every one muft allow, let his pleafure confift in whatever it will : 
ftnee that which is future, will certainly come to be prefent ; and then having 
the fame advantage of nearnefs, will ftiew itfelf in its full dimenfions, and 
difeover his wilful miftake, who judged of it by unequal meafures. Were the 
pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his glais,- 
with that fick ftomach and aking head, which, in fome men, are fure to follow 
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Book It iiot many horn's after j 1 think no body, whatever pleafure he had in liis ciips^ 
would, on thefe eonditions, ever let wine touch his lips^ which yet he daily 
Iwallows, and the evil fide comes to be chofeii only by the fallacy of a little 
diiference in time* But, if pleafure, or pain, can be fo lefiened only by a few 
hours removal, how much more will it be fo by a 'farther diftance, to a mail 
that will not by a right judgment do what time will^ h e. bring it home upon 
himfelf, and confider it as prefent, and there take its true dimenfions ? This is 
the way we ufually impofe on our felves, in refped of bare pleafure and pain, 
or the true degrees of happinefs, or mifery : the future lofes its jidf proportion, 
and what is prefent obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong judgment, whereby the abfent are not only lefiened, but reduced to 
perfed nothing 5 when men enjoy what they can at prefent, and make fiire of 
that, concluding amifi, that no evil will thence follow. For that lies not in 
comparing the greatnefs of future good and evil, which is that we are liere 
fpeaking of; but in another fort of wrong judgment, which is coiiceniing 
good, or evil, as it is confidered to be the caiife and procurement of pleafure, 
or pain, that will follow from it. 

Caufes of § 64. Th e caufe of our judging amils, when we compare our prefent plea- 
this. fure, or pain, with future, feems to me to be the weak and narrow conlHtu- 
tion of our minds. We cannot well enjoy two pleafures at once, much lefs any 
pleafure almoft, whilfi: pain pofiTefies us. The prefent pleafure, if it be not 
very languid, and almofi: none at all, fills our narrow fools, and fo takes up the 
whole mind, that it fcarce leaves any thought of things abfent : or if among 
our pleafures, there are fome which are not ftrong enough to exclude the con- 
fideration of things at a diflance ; yet we have fo great an abhorrence of pain, 
that a little of it exftinguifiies all our pleafures: a little bitter mingled in our 
cup, leaves no relifii of the fweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate wc defire 
to be rid of the prefent evil, which we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal ; 
becaufe, under the prefent pain, we find not our felves capable of any the leaf!: 
degree of happinefs. Men’s daily complaints are a loud proof of this : the 
pain that any one adtually feels, is ilill of all other the worfi:; and it is with an- 
guilh they cry out, “any rather than this; nothing can be lb intolerable as what 
I now iiiffer,” And, therefore, our whole endeavours and thoughts are intent 
to get rid of the prefent evil, before all things, as the firfi: necefiary condition 
to our happinefs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we pafiionately think, 
can exceed, or almofi: equal, the iineafinefs that fits fo heavy upon us. And 
becaufe the abftinence from a prefent pleafure, that offers itfelf, is a pain, nay, 
oftentimes, a very great one, the defire being inflamed by a near and tempting 
objed ; it is no wonder that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and 
lefiens in our thoughts what is future ; and fo forces us, as it were, blindfold 
into its embraces. „ v 

§ 65. Ann to this, that abfent good, or which is the fame thing, future 
pleafure, efpeciiilly if of a fort we are unacquainted with, feldom is able to 
counter-ballance any uneafinefs, either of pain, or defire, which is prefent. For 
its greatnefe being, no morCj thaa ftmll be reaUy tailed when enjoyed, men 
are apt enough, tf any prefent defire ; and 
conclude wA tart^i it may poffibly not an- 

fwer the report,. opinion, that generally pates of it ; they having often found, 
that not only what others have magnified, but even what they themfeives have 
'' mjoyed, with great pleafure and delight, at one time, has proved infipid, or 
at another; and, therefore, they fee nothing in it, for which they 
forego a prefent enjeyment. But that this is a falfe way of judging, 
MS applied- to the hai^efs of another life, they mufi: confefs 5 unlefs they 
cannot thofe happy he defigns to be fo.” For that being 
pf it muil "certainly be agreeali^^to every one’'s 
wifh w^^feppuM"^y^|uppofe:thekr!^ia3^,.i^^d|jeFe^^ as th^ are 

will mudi of the 
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\vrong judgment we make of prefent and future pleafure, and pain^ when they Chapv 
are compared together, and fo the abfent cbnfidered as future. XXL 

, § 66. II. As to things good, or bad j in their confequences, and by the aptnefs 
is in them to procure us good, or evik in the future, we judge amifs feveral ways. 

1, When we judge that fo- much evil does not really depend on them, as iiiquInSS 

truth there does. _ . aftions. 

2, When we judge, thatj tho’ the confequence be of that moment, yet it 
is not of that certainty, but that it may other wife fall out, or elfe by fome 
means be avoided, as by induftry, addrefs, change, repentance, 6cc. That 
thefe are wrong ways of judging, were ealy to.ihew in every particular, if 1 
would examine them at large fingly: but I fliall only mention this in general, 
viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 
greater good for a lefs, upon uncertain gueffes, and before a due examination 
be made, proportionable to the weightinefi of the matter, and the concernment 
it is to us not to miftake. This, I think, every one miifl: confefs, eipecially if 
he confiders the ufual caufes of this wrong judgment, whereof thefe following 
aredbme. 

§ 67. I. Ignorance : he that judges without informing himfelf to the Caufes of 
utmoft that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging amifs. diis. 

n. InAdvertenc v : when a man overlooks even that which he does 
know. This is an affedted and prefent ignorance, which mifleads our judgments, 
as much as the other. Judging is as it were ballancing an account, and deter- 
mining on which iide the odds lie. If therefore, either tide be liuddled up in 
hafte, and feveral of the liims, that fhould have gone into the reckoning, be 
overlooked and left out, this precipitancy caufes as wrong a judgment, as if it 
were a perfedi: ignorancci That, which moft commonly caufes this, is the pre- 
valency of fome prefent pleafure, or pain, heightened by our feeble, paflionate 
nature, moft ftrongly wrought on by what is prefent. To check this preci- 
pitancy, our underftanding and reafon was given us, if we will make a right 
life of it, to fearch and fee, and then judge thereupon. Without liberty the 
imderftanding would be to no purpofe: and without underftanding, liberty 
(if it could be) would fignify nothing. If a man fees what would do him good, 
or harm, what vrould make him happy, or miferable, without being able to 
move himfelf one ftep towards, or from it, what is he the better for feeing ? 

And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfedt darknefs, what is his liberty 
better, than if he were driven up and down, as a bubble, by the force of the 
wind ? The being adted by a blind impulfe from without, or from within, is 
little odds. The firft therefore, and great ufe of liberty, is to hinder blind 
precipitancy I the principal exercife of freedom is to ftand ftiil, open the 
eyes, look about, and take a view of the confequence of what we are going 
to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. How much iloth 
and negligence, heat and paflion, the prevalency of faihion, or acquired in- 
difpofitions, do feverally contribute on occafion to thefe wrong judgments, I 
ftiall not here farther enquire. I thall only add one other falfe judgment, 
which I think neceflary to mention, becaufe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
tho’ of great influence. 

§ 68, All men deflre happinefs, that’s paft doubt 5 but, as has been already Wrong 
obferved,. when tliey are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with anyj^^g”^^^^ 
pleaflire at hand, or that cu.ftom has endeared to them, to reft iatisiy’d, in ^j[]^^rv\ooui 
that; and fo being happy, dll fe»me new defire, by imking,thern uneafy, dif- happinefs. 
turbs that happinefs, and fhews them that they are not fo, tey look no farther j 
nor is the will determined to any addon, in purfifit of any odier known, or 
apparent good. For fince we find, that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, 
but one . excludes another; we do. uot^ fix: our defii'es on every apparent, 
greater good, unlefs it be ju%ed to be necefiky to our happinefs 5 if we 
think we can be happy without it, it moves, This is another occafion 

to men of judging wrong, when they take -Mt that to be neceflary to their hap- 
pinefs, which really is fo. , This miftake jm^eads us,. . both in the choice of the 
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Book II. good we aim at, and very often in the means to it, when It is a remote good. 

But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
negleding the means as not neceffary to it ; when a man miffes_ his great end, 
happinefs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contributes 
to this miftake, is the real or fuppofed unpleaiantnefs of the adions, which 
are the way to this end ; it feeming lb prepollerous a thing to men, to make 
themfelves unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily bring them- 
felves to it. 

We can § 69. The kft enquiry, therefore, concerning this matter is, whether it 
change the ec |3e ^ man's power to change the pleafintnefs and unpleafanttiefs that ac- 

neirtr^if- Companies any fort of aftion?" And as to that, it is plain, in many cafes, he 
agreeable- " Can. Men may, and Ihoiild corrcd their palates, and give a reliih to what ei- 
nek, in ther has, or they fuppofe has none. The relilli of the mind is as various as that 
things. altered ; and it is a miftake to think, 

that men cannot change the dilpleafingnefs, or indifferency, that is in adions, 
into pleafure and defire, if tliey will do but what is in their power. A due con- 
fideration will do it in feme cafes ; and pradice, application, and cuilom in mofti. 
Bread, or tobacco, may be iiegleded, where they are diewn to be ufeful to 
health, becaiife of an indifferency, or difrelife to them 5 reafon and confidera- 
lion at firfl recommends, and begins their trial, and ufe finds, or ctiffom makes 
them pleafant. That this is fo in virtue too, is very certain. Adions are pleafe 
ing, or difpleafing, either in themfelves, or confidered as a means to a greater 
and more defirable end. The eating of a well-feafoned dife, fuited to a man’s 
palate, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end ; to 'which the coniideration of the pleafure 
there is in health and ftrength (to which that meat is fubfervient) may add 
a new gulfo, able to make us Iwallow an ill-reliflied potion. In the latter of 
thefe, any adion is rendered more or lefs pleafing, only by the contemplation 
of the end, and the being more or lefs perfuaded of its tendency to it, or ne- 
eelTary connedion with it : but the pleafure of the adion itfelf is heft acquired, 
or increafed, by ufe and pradice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diflance we looked on with averfion 5 and by repetitions wear us into 
a liking of what pofiibly, in the firft eflay, difpleafed us. Habits have pow- 
erful charms, and put fo if rong attradions of eaiinefs and pleafure, into what 
we accuffom ourfelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at lead be eafy In 
the omiflion of adions, which habitual pradice has fuited, and tliereby re- 
commends to us. Tbo’ this be very vifible, and every one’s experience fliews 
him he can do fo : yet it is a part in the condud of men, towards their happi- 
nefs, negleded to a degree, that it will be poffibly entertained as a paradox, 
if it be faid, that men ean make things, or adions, more or lefs pleafing to 
themfelves > and thereby remedy that, to which one may juflly impute a great 
deal of their wandring. Fafhion and the common opinion having fettled wrong 
notions, and education and cufeom ill habits, the juft values of things are 
mifplaced, andjthe palates of men corrupted. Pains fhould be taken to redify 
thefe ; and contrary habits change ourpleafures, and give a relifh to that which 
is neceflary, or conducive to our happinefs. This every one muft confcfs he 
can do, and when happinefs is loft, and mifery overtakes him, he will confefs 
he did amifs in negleding it, and condemn himfelf for it : and I aflc even- one, 
whether he has not often done fo ? 

Preference §70. I SHALL not DOW enlarge any farther, on tlie wrong judgments and 
of vice to negled of what is in their power, whereby men miflead themfelves. This 
IiifeKrOTg ^ volume, and is not my bufinefs. But whatever felie notions, or 

judgment. ^ fbameful negled of what is in their power, may put men out of their w'ay to 
happinefs, and diftrad them, as we fee, into fo different courfes of life, tliis 
yet is certain, that morality, eftablifhed upon its true foundations, cannot but 
determine choice, in any one that will but coniider : and he, that will not 
he fo fur a - rational creature as to retied ferioufly upon infinite happinefs and 
mifery, muft condemn himfelf, as not making that ufe of his under- 

ftanding 
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ftanding he ihould. The rewards and puniil^ments of another life, v/hiciitlie Chap. 
Almighty has eilabliflied, as the enforcements of his law, are of weight enough XXL 
to determine the choice, agaihft Vv^hatever pleafure or pain this life can (liew, 
when the eternal date is conlidered, but in its bare poiTibility^ which, no body 
can make any doubt of. He, that will allow exquifite and endlefs happinefs to 
be but the poffible confequence of a good life here, and the contrary date 
the poffible reward of a bad one 5 mud own himfelf to judge very much amid, 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 
everlading blifs which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that dreadful date of mifery, which it is very poffible may overtake 
the guilty ; or at bed the terrible, uncertain hope of annihilation. This is 
evidently fo, tlio' the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious 
continual pleafure : wffiich yet is, for the mod part, quite otlierv/ife, and. 
wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their prefent poffeflioii ‘ 
nay, all things rightly confidered, have, I think, even the w^orft part here. 

But, when infinite happinefs is put in one fcale againft infinite mifery in the 
other ; if the word that comes to the pious man, if he midakes, be the bed 
that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can, without mad- 
nefs run the venture Who in his wits would choofe to come within a poffibility 
of infinite mifery, which if he mifs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
hazard? Wheims, on the other fide, the foben man ventures nothing againft 
infinite happinefs to be got, if his expectation comes to pais. If the good man 
be in the right, he is eternally happy 5 if he midakes, he is not miferable, he 
feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not hap- 
py 5 if he midakes, he is infinitely miferable. Mud it not be a mod mani- 
feft wrong judgment, that does not prefently fee, to which fide, in this cafe, 
the preference is to be given ? I have forborn to mention any thing of the 
certainty, or probability, of a future date, deligning here to iliew the wrong judg- 
ment that any one mud allow he makes, upon his own principles, laid how he 
pleafes, who prefers the ffiort pleafures of a vicious life upon any confideration, 
whild he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future life is at lead poffible. 

§71. To conclude this enquiry into human liberty, which as it dood be- Recapituk- 
fore, I myfelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of mine, 
fince the publication, fuipeding to have fome niidake in it, tho’ he could not 
particularly fhew it me, I was put upon a drider review of this chapter. 

Wherein lighting upon a very eaiy and fcarce obfervable dip I have made, in 
putting one feemingly indifferent word for another, that difcovery opened to 
me this prefent view, which here, in this fecond edition, I fubmit to the 
iearned world, and which in fiaort is this : “ Liberty is a power to ad or not to 
ad, according as the mind direds.” A power to dired the operative faculties 
to motion, or red, in particular inftances, is that which we call the will. That, 
which in the train of our voluntary adions determines the will to any change of 
operation, is fome prefent imeafinefs ; which is, or at lead is always accompa- 
ny’d with, that of deiire. Defire is always moved by evil, to fly it ; becaufe 
a total freedom from pain always makes a neceflary part of our happinefs : 
but every good, nay, every greater good, does not condantly move defire, 
becaufe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceflary part 
of our happinefs. For all that we defire, is only to be happy. But, tho' this 
general defire of happinefs operates condantly and invariably, yet the fatis-, 
fadion of any particular defire can be fufpended from determining the will to 
any fiibfervient adion, till we have maturely examined, whether 2ie particular 
apparent good, which we then defire, makes a part of our real liappinefs, or 
be confident or Inconfiflent with it. . The refult of our judgment, upon that 
examination, is what ultimately determines the man, who could not be free, 
if his will were determined by any tlung but his own defire, guided by his own 
judgment. I know that liberty, by fome, is placed in an indifferency of the 
man, a.ntecedent to the determination of his will. I wifh they, who lay fo 
much flrefs on fuch an antecedent indifierency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
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Book l!. wliethef this fuppofed indifFerency be antecedent to the tlionglit and judgment 
of the nnderilanding, as well as to the decree of the will. For it is pretty 
hard to date it between them, i. e. immediately after the judgment of the 
underllandingy and before the determination of the wdll, becaiife the deter- 
mination of the will immediately follows the judgment of the nnderilanding : 
and to place liberty in an indifferency,. antecedent to the thought and jiidgiiient 
of the underftanding, feems to me to place liberty in a llate of daidtnels, 
wherein we can neither fee,, nor fay, any thing of it j at lead: it places it 
in a fubjedl, incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of liberty, but in 
confequence of thought and judgment. I am not nice about plirafes, and 
therefore, confent to fay, with thofe that love to fpeak fo, that liberty is placed 
in indifferency : but it is an indifferency, wliich remains after the judgment of 
the underftanding ; yea, even after the determination of the will : and that 
is an indifferency not of tlie man (for after he has once judged which is beft, 
viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency of the 
operative powers of the man, which remaining equally able to operate, or to 
forbear operating after, as before the decree of the will, are in a ftate, which^ 
if one pleafes, may be called indifferency 5 and as far as this indifferency reaches,, 
a man is free, and no farther; v. g. I have the ability to move my hand, or to 
fet it reft, that operative power is indifferent to move, or not to move my hand : 

I am then in that refped perfedly free. My will determines that operative 
power to reft,. I am yet free, becaufe the indifferency of that my operative 
power to a<ft, or not to ad, ftill remains ; the power of moving my hand is 
not at all impaired by the determination of my will, wdiicli at prefent orders 
reft 5 the indifferency of that power to ad, or not to ad, is juft as it was be- 
fore, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the contrary* 
But if, during the reft of my hand, it be feized by a fudden palfy, the indiffe- 
rency of that operative power is gone, and with it my liberty 5 I have no longer 
freedom in that refped, but am under a neceffity of letting my band reft. On 
tire other fide, if my hand be put into motion, by a convuliion, the indifferency 
of that operative faculty is taken away by that motion, and my liberty in that 
cafe is loft : for I am under a neceffity of having my hand move. I have added 
this, to ftrew in what fort of indifferency, liberty feems to me to confift, and 
not in any other, real or imaginary, 

§ 72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of liberty, are of fa 
great importance, that I hope I ftiall be pardoned this digreflion, which my 
attempt to explain it, has led me into. The ideas of will, volition, liberty, 
and Neceffity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my w^-ay. In a for- 
mer edition of this treatife 1 gave an account of my thoughts concerning them, 
according to the light I then had: and now, as a lover of truth, and not a 
worftiipper of my own dodlrines, I own fome change of my opinion, which, 
I think,. I have dilcovered ground for. In what I firft writ, I witli an unbiafted 
indifferency followed truth, whither I thought Ihe led me. But neither being 
fo vain as to fancy infallibility, nor fo dffingenuous as to diffemble my miftakes, 
for fear of. btoiifhiii^ my reputaticJ^,* 1 have, with the fame ffncere defigii, for 
truth ml% afhamed to enquiry has fuggefted* 

It is not Impoffibife l^tbat fome may former notions right, and fome 

(as I have ikeiady found) thefe latter, and feme neither. I ftiall not at all won- 
der at this variety in meffs opinions ; impartial dedudions of reafon in contro- 
verted points being fo very rare, and exad ones in abftrad notions not fo very 
efpecially if of any length. And, therefore, I ftaould think myfelf not a 
fek l^holden to any one, who wouldj upon thefe, or any other grounds^ 
^ear rids liil^d of liberty from any difficulties, that may yet remain. 

I dbfe this chapter^ it may, j^rhaps, be to our purpofe, and help 
to about power, if we make'Our thoughts take a Iktte 

more ■ 1 have laid iBoWi -tfet we- have ideas but of two 

forts of thkiMfig.-’^!^, h truth,' fffo" trailed and coun- 
ted adiohs, vriirnot be found 'to be always perfedly 

' ' fo 
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fo. For, if I miftake not, there are inftances of both kinds, which, upon Ch ap. 

due coniideration, will be found rather paflions than adions, and confequeiitly XXI. * 
fo far the effeds Ijarely of paffive powers in thofe fubjeds, which ■ yet, on their 
account, are thought agents. For, in thefe inftances, the fubftaiice that hath 
motion, or thought, receives the impreftion, whereby it is put into that adioii 
purely from without, and fo ads merely by the capacity it has to receive fuch 
an inipreflion from fome external agent; and fuch a power is not properly an 
active power, but a mere pafiive capacity in the fubjed. Sometimes the fub- 
ftance, or agent, puts itfelf into adion by its own power, and this is properly 
adive power. Whatfoever modification a fubftance has, whereby it produces 
any effed, that is called adion, v. g. a folid fubftance, by motion, operates on, 
or alters the fenfible ideas of another fubftance, and, therefore, this modification 
of motion we call adion. .But yet this motion in that Jfblid fubftance is, when 
rightly confidered, but a paffion, if it received it only from fome external agent. 

So that the adive power of motion is in no fubftance, which cannot begin mo- 
tion in it felf, or in another fubftance, when at reft. So likewife in thinking, 
a power to receive ideas, or thoughts, from the operation of any external fub- 
ftance, is called a power of thinking: but this is but a paftive power, or capa- 
city. But to be able to bring into view ideas, out of light, at one's own choice, 
and to compare which of them one thinks lit, this is an adive power. This 
refledion may be of fome ufe to preferve us from miftakes about powers and 
adions, wliich grammar, and the common frame of languages may be apt to 
lead us into ; fince what is fignified by verbs that grammarians call adive, does 
not always fignify adion : v. g. this propolition, I lee the moon, or a ftar, or I 
feel the heat of the fun, tho’ expreiied by a verb adive, does not fignify any 
adion in me, whereby I operate on thole fubftances ; but the reception of the 
ideas of light, roundnels, and heat, wherein I am not adive, but barely paftive, 
and cannot in that pofition of my eyes, or body, ^void receiving them. But 
when I turn my eyes another way, or remove my body out of the fun- 
beams, I am properly adive ; becaufe of my own choice, by a power within 
myfelf, I put mylelf into that motion. Such an adion is the proiid of adive 
power. 

§73. And thus I have, in a Ihort draught, given a view of our original 
ideas, from whence all the reft are derived, and of which they are made up; 
which, if I would confider, as a philofopher, and examine on what caufes they 
depend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
thefe very few primary and original ones, viz. Extenlion, Solidity, Mobility, 
or the power of being moved ; which by our fenfes we receive from body : 
Perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking ; Motivity, or the power 
of moving ; which, by refledion, we receive from our minds. I crave leave 
to make ufe of thefe two new words, to avoid die danger of being miftaken in 
the ufe of thofe which are equivocal. To which if we add, Exiftence, Dura- 
tion, Number ; which belong both to one and the other ; we have, perhaps, 
all the original ideas, on which the reft depend. For, by thefe, I imagine, 
might be explained the nature of colours, founds, taftes, fmells, and all other 
ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to perceive the feverally 
modified exteiifions, and motions of thefe minute bodies, which produce thofe 
leveral fenlationS in us. But my prefent purpofe being only to enquire into the 
knowledge the mind has of thingj, by thofe ideas and appearances, which God 
has fitted it to receive from them, and how the mind comes by that knowledge, 
rather than into their caufes, or manner of produdion 5 I fiiall not, contrary to 
the defign of this eftay, fet myfelf to enquire philofopliically into the peculiar 
conftitution of bodies, and' the configuration of parts, whereby they have the 
power to produce in us the ideas of their fenfible qualities ; I ftiall not enter any 
farther into that difquifition, it fufficing to my purpofe to obferve, that gold, or 
iafiTon, has a power to produce in us the idea of yellow ; and fnow, or milk, 
the idea of white ; which we can only havd by our filght, without examining 
the texture of the parts of thofe bodies, or the particular figures, or motion, of 
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Book. Il tlie particles, which rebound from them, to caufe in iis that particular feiilations 
tho’, when we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, and would enquire into 
' their caufes, we cannot conceive any thing elfe, to be in any ienfiblc objedf, 

whereby it produces different ideas in us,, but the different bulk, figure, num- 
ber,, texture, and motion of its infenfible parts. 
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Of mixed modes. 

§ T T AVING treated of fimple modes in the foregoing chapters, and gi- 
ven feveral inftances of fome of the moft confiderable of them, to 
iliew what they are, and how we come by them ^ "we are now in the next place 
to confider thole we call mixed modes : fuch are the complex ideas we mark by 
the names Obligation, Drunlcennefs, a Lye, &c. which, confiding of leveral 
combinations of limple ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to 
diftinguiflu them from the more fimple modes, which confift only of fimple 
ideas of the fame kind. Thefe mixed modes, being alfo fuch combinations of 
fimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be charadteridical marks of any real 
beings that have a ftedy exifrence, but fcattered and independent ideas put 
together by tlie mind, are thereby diftingnillied from tlie complex ideas of fub- 
ffances. 

§ 2. That the mind, in refped of its fimple ideas, is wholly paffive, and 
receives them all from the exiftence and operations of things, fuch as fen- 
fation, or refiedion, offers them, without being able to make any one idea, 
experience ilrews us : but, if w'e attentively confider thefe ideas I call mixed 
modes, we are now fpeaking of, we fliall find their original quite different. 
The mind often exercifes ah adive power in making thefe feveral combinations; 
For it being once furniflied with iimple ideas, it can put them together in fe.«" 
veral compofitions, and fo make variety of complex ideas, without examining 
whether they exift fo together in nature. ' And hence, I think, it is that thefe 
ideas are called notions, as if they had tlieir original and confrant exiffence, 
more in the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things j and to form 
fuch ideas, it ilifficed, that the mind puts the parts of them together, and 
that they were confiftent in the undeiilanding, without confidering whether 
they had any real being ; tho’ I do not deny, but feveral of them might be 
taken from obfervation, and the exiffence of feveral fimple ideas fo combined,, 
as they are put together in the underffanding. For the man, v/ho firff framed 
the idea of hypocrify, might have either taken it at firff from the obfervation 
o.f one, who made fliew of good qualities which he had not, or elfe have framed 
that idea in his mind, without having, any fuch pattern to faffiion it by : For 
it is evident, that in the beginning of languages and focieties of men, feveral 
of thofe complex ideas, which were confequent to tlie conffitutions effablillicd 
amongff- them, muff needs have miqds cf ,me% before they exifled 

any wher&fBf i complex ideas, were 

in ufe, an 4 “fii they ffood for, ever 

exifted, “ 

, § 3. Indee'X), now that languages are made, and abound wMi words, ffand- 
for fuch combinations, an ufual.way of getting thefe complex ideas, is by 
iplication of ijhofe terms tliat ffand for them. For, confining of a com- 
Sr||;qf/fimple;idea;S C9mt?ined,J by words, ftanding for^thofe fimple 

of one. who. imderftand tho% words, tho' 

" of fimple ideas were never offered to his mind, by 

. Thus a man may come to have the idea of facri- 



lege, 03 
ffand for. 
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§ 4. Every mixed mode, confifting of many diftina fimple ideas, it ferns Ch a p, 

reafonable to enquire, “ whence it has its unity, and how fuch a precife mul- XXII ' 
“ titude comes to make but one idea, fince that combination does not always 

exift together in nature?” To which I anfwer, it is plain it has its unity from 
an ad of the mind, combining thofe feyeral fimple ideas together, and con- 
hdering them as one complex one, confining of thofe parts; and the mark of mo^rSto 
this union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat ic, is one name oaeidea, 
given to that combination. For it is by their names, that men commonly re- 
gulate their account of their diftind Ipecies of mixed modes, feldoni allowing, 
or confidering, any number of fimple ideas, to make one complex one, but 
fuch colledions as there be names for. Thus, tho’ the killing of an old man be 
as fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, as the killing a man’s father ; 
yet there being no name Handing precifely for the one, as there is the name 
of parricide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex idea 
nor a diftind ipecies of adions from that of killing a young man, or any 
other man. 

§ 5. If we fliould enquire a little farther, to fee what it is that occafions men The caufe 
to make feveral combinations of fimple ideas into diftind, and, as it were, fet- of making 
tied modes, and negled others which, in the nature of things themfelves, have 
as much an aptnefs to be combined and make diftind ideas, we fliall find the 
reafon of it to be the end of language; which being to mark, or commu- 
nicate men’s thoughts to one another, with all the dilpatch that may be, they 
ufually make fuch colledions of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to 
them, as they have frequent ufe of, in their way of living, and converiation ; 
leaving others, which they have but feldom an occafion to mention, loofe and 
witliOLit names that tie them together ; they rather chufing to enumerate (when 
they have need) fuch ideas as make them up, by the particular names that ftand 
for them, than to trouble their memories, by multiplying of complex ideas 
with names to tliem, which they lhall feldom, or never, have any occafion to 
make ufe of. 


§ 6. This ftiews us how it comes to pafs, that there are in every language Why words 
many particular words, which cannot be rendered by any one fingle word of 
another. For the feveral faftiions, cuftoms and manners of one nation, making 
feveral combinations of ideas familiar and neceffiary in one, which another peo- fwering in 
pie have never had occafion to make, or, perhaps, lb much as take notice of ; another, 
names come of courfe to be annexed to them, to avoid long periphrafes in things 
of daily converfation, and fo they become fo many diftind complex ideas in their 
minds. Thus amongft the Greeks, and proferiptio amongft the Ro- 

mans, were words, which other languages had no names that exadtly anfwered ; 
becaufe they ftood for complex ideas, which were not in the minds of the men 
of other nations. Where there was no fuch cuftom, there was no notion of 
any fuch adions ; no ufe of fuch combinations of ideas as were united, and, as 
it were, tied together by thofe terms : and, therefore, in other countries there 
were no names for them. 


§ 7. Hence, alfo, we may fee the reafon why languages conftantly change, And Ian- 
tfike up new, and lay by old terms ; becaufe change of cuftoms and opinions 
bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which it is neceffary frequently to ^ 
think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long deferiptions, are annexed 
to them, and fo they become new ipecies of complex modes. What a num- 
ber of difterent ideas are by this means wrapped up in one ffibrt found, and how 
much of our time and breath is thereby iaved, any one will fee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve, or appeal, Hands 
for ; and inftead of either of thoie names, ufe a periphrafts, to make any one 
underftand their meaning. 

§ 8. Tho’ I ihall have occafion to confider this more at large, when I come Mixed 
to treat of words and their ufe ; yet I could not avoid to take thus much 
notice here of the names of mixed modes ; which being fleeting, and tranfient ^ 

combinations of fimple ideas, which have but a fiiort exiftence any where, but 
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Book II in the minds of men, and there too have no longer any esifceiice, than wliilft ' 
they are thought on, have not fo much any where the appearance of a confcmt 
a!id lafiing exigence, as in their names which are tlierei'ore, in thefe fort of 
ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas themfeives. For, if we iliould eiiquire 
where the idea of a triumph, or apotheoiis, exifts, it is evident they could nei- 
ther of them exift altogether any where in the things tliemielves, being adioos 
that required time to their performance, and fo could never all exiil together ; 
and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of thefe adioiis are fippofed to be 
lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exifteiice ; and, therefore, we arc;: 
apt to annex them to the names that excite them in us. 

HowwcR-et § 9. There are, therefore, three ways whereby we get the complex ideas 
the ideas of of niixed modes. I. By experience and obfervation of things tliemfolvcs. Tims 
by feeing two men wrefde, or fence, we get the idea of wreflllxig, or fenciogp 
2. By invention, or voluntary putting together of feveral fimple ideas in our 
own minds : fo he that firll invented printing, or etching, had an idea of it 
in his mind, before it ever exiiled. 3. Which is the moil iifual way, by ex- 
plaining the names of adions we never law, or notions we cannot fee; and bv 
enumerating, and thereby, as it were, fetting before oiir imaginations all tlioie 
ideas, which go to the making them up, and are die conftiiiient parts of tlieiTu 
For, having by fenfation and refledion ftorcd our minds widi fi niple ideas, and 
by life got the names that fcand for them, ^ we can by thofe names reprefent to 
another any complex idea we would have him conceive, fo that it has in it no 
fimple ideas but what he knows, and has with us the fome name for. For all 
our complex ideas are ultimately refolvable into fimple ideas, of which they are 
compounded and originally made up, tho’, perhaps, their immediate ingredients, 
as I may fo lay, are alfo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which the 
word lie ftands for, is made of thefe fimple ideas: i. Articulate founds. 
2. Certain ideas in the mind of the fpeaker. 3. Thofe words the figns of 
thofe ideas. 4. Thofe figns put together by affirmation, or, negation, otlien- 
wife than the ideas they Hand for, are in the mind of the fpeaker. I think, I 
need not go any farther in the analyfis of that complex idea, we call a lie: 
What I have find, is enough to iliew, that it is made up of fimple ideas: and 
it could not be but an ofienfive tedioufnefs to my reader, to trouble him with 
a more minute enumeration of eveiy particular fimple idea, that goes to this 
complex one ; which, from what has been faid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to Ifimfelf. The fame may he done in all our complex ideas whatfoever 5 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may, at lafi, be refolved 
into fimple ideas, which are all the materials of knowledge, or thought, we 
have, or can have. Nor lliall we have reafon to fear that" the mind is hereby 
ilinted to too fcanty a number of ideas, if we confider what an inexhauiiibls 
ifock of fimple modes, number and figure alone affords us. How far then 
niixed modes, which admit of tiie various combinations of different fimple 
ideas, and their infinite modes, are from being few and fcanty, wc may ealily 
imagine. So that before we have done, we liiall fee that no body need be afraid, 
he lhall not have fcope and compafs enough for his thoughts to range in, tho’ • 
they be, as I pretend, confined only to fimple ideas, received from fenilition, 01: 
refiedtion, and their feveral combinations. - 

Motion, § 10. It is worth our obferving, which of all our fimple ideas have been 
'ind plwJr modified, and had moff mixed modes made out of "them, with names 

iiave hem’ ^hofe have been thefe three 5 thinking and motion (which 

moft modi- the two ideas which comprehend in them all aaion) and power, from whence 
fed. thefe aaions are conceived to flow. Thefe firnpie ideas, I fay, of thinking, mo~ 

tion, and power, have been thole which have been moll modified, and out of 
whofe modifications have been made moll complex modes, with names to 
them. - For adion being the great bufinefs of mankind, and the whole matter 
about wMbh, all laws are converlaiit, it is no wonder that the feveral modes of 
thinking and motion Ihould be taken notice of, the ideas of them, obferved, and 
laid up in the mOmOry, and have names affigned to them 5 without which, laws 


Of mixed modes. iji, 

could be but ill made, or vice and diforder repreill-d. Nor could any comniii- C if A P* 
iiicatioii be well liad amoiigft men, without fucli complex ideas, with names XXIIv 
to them : and, liierefore, men have fettled names, and fuppofed fettled ideas 
ill their minds, of modes of actions diftinguiilied by their caufes, nieaiis, ob- 
Jeds, ends, iiiilruments, time, place, and other circumftances 5 and alio of 
their powers litted for tliofe actions: v. g. boldnefs is the power to ipeak or do 
what v/e intend, before others, wdthoiit fear, or diforder j and the Greeks call 
the confidence of .-ipeakiiig, by a peculiar name, ‘s^uppusrk : which power, or abi- 
lity in mail, of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by ircqncnt doiiiti; 
the feme thing, is that idea ive name habit j when it is forward, and ready up- 
on every occafion to break into adion, we call it dilpoiition. Tliuj is 

a dilpofitioii, or aptnefe, to be angry. 

To conclude: Let us examine any inodes of adion, v. g. confideration and 
affent, which are adions of the mind ; running and ipeaking, which are adloiB 
of the body : revenge and murder, which are adtions of both together : and 
wc fhall find them but ib many coliedioiis of iimple ideas, . wliicli, together, 
make up the complex ones iignified by tliofe names, 

§ IT. Power being the fource, feom whence all adion proceeds, the fob- Ssreral 
ftances v/herein tliefe powers ai-e, when they exert this power into ad, are 

~ ..... ' . d»gto%niij 



is called, in the fubjed exerting that power, adion 5 but in the fubjed, wherein 
any fimple idea is changed, or produced, it is called pailion : . wvhkh efficacy, 
hovrever various, and the effeds almoft infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive 
it, in intelledual agents, to be nothing elfe but modes of thinking and willing 5 
in corporeal agents, nothing elfe but modifications of motion. I fey, I think, 

■ we cannot conceive it to be any other but thefe two: for whatever fort of ac- 
tion, befides thefe, produces any efteds, I confefs myfelf to have no notion, 
nor idea of 5 and fo it is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenfions, and 
knowledge 5 and as much in the dark to me as five other fenfes, or as the ideas 
of colours to a blind man : and, therefore, many words, which feem to expreis 
fome adfion, fignify nothing of the adion, or modus operandi, at all, but barely 
the efted, with fome circumftances of the fubjed wrought on, or caufe opera- 
ting^ V. g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the adion, or 
manner, whereby they are produced, but barely of the caufe, and the tiling 
done. And when a countryman feys the cold freezes water, tho’ the word 
freezing feems to import fome adion, yet truly it fignifies nothing but the effed, 
viz. that water, that was before fluid, is become hard and confiflent, without 
containing any idea of the adion whereby it is done. 

§ 12. I THINK I fiiall not need to remark here, that tho’ power and adion Mixed 
make the greateft part of mixed modes, marked by names, and femiliar in the 
minds and'lnoulhs of men ; yet other fimple ideas, and their fcvcral combina- • j ° ^ 
tions, are not excluded : much Icfs, I tliink, will it be neccfiiiry for me to enu- 
merate all the mixed modes, which have been fettled, with names to them. 

That would be to make a didionary of the greatell part of the -words made ufe 
of in divinity, ethicks, law, and politicks, and feverai other fciences. ' All that 
is reqiiifite to my prefent defign, is, to iliew what fort of ideas thofe are, which 
I call mixed modes, how the mind comes by them, and that they are compo- 
fitioiis, made up of fimple ideas, got from feiifation and refledion^ which, I 
fiippofe, I have done. . , 
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T he mind being* as I have declared, furnilhed wiih 
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made. 


Our idea of 
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general. 


Of the forts 
of fubfhin- 
ces. 


_ _ of the fimple ideas, conveyed in by the fenfes, as thr’f-,;, d 
exterror things, or, by refledtion, on its own operations, takes notice a 1 ^' that 
a certain number of thefe fimple ideas go conftantly together; which belni nre 
fumed to belong to one thing, and words being fuited to common anr F hcnl 
fions, and made ufe of for quick difpatch, ai'e called, fo united in one d-bj-a 
by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of and 
confider as one fimple idea, which, indeed, is a complication of many ide^s to- 

gaher: becaiife, as I have fiid, not imagining how thefe fimple ideas can fub- 

‘ f Jr fuppofe fome fubftratura, wherein 

Aey do iublift, and from which they do refiilt ; which, therefore, we call fub- 

ittincc. 

§ 2. So that if any one wiU ermine himfelf concerning his notion of pure 
fubftance in general, he will find he has no other idea of it at all but oiiiv a 
fiypofition of he knows not what fupport of fuch qualities, which are capable 
of producing fimple ideas in us ; which qualities are commonly called accidents. 
I: my one flrould be aihed, “ what is the fubjeft, wherein colour, or weight 
“ inheres ? he would have nothing to fay, but the folid, extended parts • !nd 
if he were demanded, “ what is it that folidity and extenfion inhere in ?” he 
would not be m a much better cafe than the Indian before-mentioned, who fay- 
ing tkt die world was fupported by a great elephant, was alked, “ what the 
_ elephant i^ed on? to which his anfwer was, “ a great tortoife.” But be- 
ing again preffed to know “ what gave fupport to the broad-backed tortoifeT” 
replied, fomething, he knew not what.” And thus here, as in all other cafes 

where we ufcwords without having clear and diftina ideas, we talk likecHl- 

dren; who being queftioned, what fuch a thing is, which they know not ra- 
dily give this fatisfadory anfwer, dial it is fomething: which in truth fimifies 

children, or men! but that they lnJrnS 
-I know and talk of, is what theriiave 

Thf‘^f thtf h V %n°rant of it, and in the^dark 

The idea then we have, to which we give the general name fubftance b-inir 
nothing hut the fuppofed, but unknown fupport of thofe quaUties we findexift^ 
ing, which we imagine cannot fubfift: “finfre fubftante,” without fomething to 
fopport them, we call that fupport, fubftantia; which, accordinltothetme 
iniptof theword, i^n pl^n Engliih, ftanding unde;, or uphdding. 

^ 3. An oblcure and relative idea of fubftance, in general, king thus made 
we come to have the ideas of pardcular forts of fubftances, by colleding fuch 
^mbmations of fimple fe, as ate by experience and okSvSon 
fenfes taken notice of, to exift together, and are, therefore’ fiipoofed to flow frr^ ^ 

or, nnknown. eflfeice^Kat 

jinpt .do. yltr, I .ppal „ 

the ordinary qualities obfervable in iron or q dJ-imnnA ^P^^tcnce. it is 

hiAe the true complex idea of thofe fubftances which a fofith 

fmihonly knows tetter than a philofopherr^lTo ^e “ * A 

he mS|r talk of, has no other ideaV thofe foblW 

colleaioa of thofe fimple ideas, which me to be foutelTZ^ a 

, '' ^ thins: 
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llliilg that is extended, figured, and capable of motion 3 fpirlt, a thing capable G h, a 
of thinking; and fo liardiiefs, friability, and pov/er to drav/ iron, we fay , are XXIIL 
c|uaiities to be found in a loadftone. Thefe, aiid the like iaihiGiis of . fpeaking, 
intimate, that the fiibftance is foppofed always fcmething befides tlie extenfion, 
figure, folldity, motion, thinking, or other ;.obfer?able ideas, tho’ we know 
not what it is. 

§4. Hence, wdien we talk, or tliink, of any jwticulaio fort of eorpereal idea 

fubdaiices, as horfe, done, &c. tho’ the idea we have of either of them, be 
but the complication, or collection of thole fcveraUimple ideas of ferifible ‘ 

lities, which ;we life to find united in the thing caikd horfe or ftone ; yet, "be- 
caufe we cannot conceive how they lliould iubfift alone, nor one in another, | 
we fiippofe them exiiling in, and liipported by fome common fabjeCt; which 
■ fiippoit we denote by the naoie fubfcance, tho’ it be certain we have no clear, 
or diftinCt idea of that thing fuppofe a fupport. 

§ 5. Th E fume happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. think- As clear an 
ing, reafoning, fearing, &c. which we concluding not to fiibfili: of themfelves, 
nor apprelieoding how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we are ' 

apt to think thefe the adtions of fome other fubdance, which wc call fpirit : 
wdiereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea, or notion of matter, but 
foniething, wherein tliofe many fenfible qualities which afiecl our knles, do fub- 
fife 5 by ftippofing a fubdance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and 
a power of moving, &c. do fiibfid, we have as clear a notion of the fubihince 
of fpirit, as we have of body : the one being fuppofed to be (without knowing 
what it is) the fubdratiim to thofe fimple ideas we have from without; and the 
other fiippofed (with a like ignorance of wfiiat it is) to be the fubdratum to 
thofe operations we experiment in ourfelves within. It is plain then > that the 
idea of corporeal fubftance in matter, is as remote fi'om our conceptions and ap- 
prehenJiioiis, as that of fpiritual fubdance, or fpirit: and therefore from our not 
having any notion of the fubdance of Ipirit, we can no more conclude its non- 
exidence, than we can, for the fame realon, deny the exidence of body; it 
being as rational to affirm there is no body, becaufe we have no clear and dif- 
tiiidl: idea of the fubdance of matter; as to lay there is no fpirit, becaufe we 
have no dear and didind' idea of the fubdance of a fpirit. 

§6. Whatever, therefore, be the fecret, abdrad nature of fubdance in Of the forts 
general, all the ideas we have of particular dilHnd forts of fiibdances, are no- offwbftances. 
thing but feveral combinations of fimple ideas, eo-exiding in fuch, tho' un- 
known, caufe of their union, as makes the whole fiibfid of itfclf. It is by fuch 
combinations of fimple ideas, and nothing elfc, that \yc reprefent particular 
forts of fobdanccs to ourfelves ; fuch are the ideas we have of their feveral fpe- 
cies in our minds ; and fuch only do we, by their fpecifick names, fignify to 
others, v. g. man, horfe, fun, water, iron: upon hearing whicla words, every 
oney.who imderdands the t}K)fe 

feveral fimple id^as, ^ together 

under that ^ienommatidh'; all' which n'e fuppofes to red in, and be as it were 
adherent to that unknown common, fiabjed, which inheres not in any thing 
elfe. Tho’ in the mean time it he manifed, and every one upon enquiry into 
his own thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of any fubdance, v. g. let 
it be gold, horfe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he has barely of thofe 
fenfible qualities, which he fuppofes to inhere, , with a fuppofition of fuch a 
fubdratum, as gives as it were a fupport to thofe qu^ities, or fimple ideas, which 
he has obferved to exid united together. Thus ‘the idea of,; the fun, what 
is it but an aggregate of thofe feveral fimple idea®, ■ bright, hot, ‘roundidi, having 
a condant regular motion, at a certain didance frofti us, and perhaps fome other? 

As he who thinks and difeourfes of the fun, been more or ,lefs accurate in 
obferving thofe fenfible qualities, idea®, or properties, which .are in that tHng 
which he calls the fun. ' ^ 

§ 7. For he has the perfeded idea of my of the pairticukr forts of fublkte^ 
who has gathered and put together mod of thofe fimple ideas, which dp .eiM in 
Yoe. I M m it. 
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itj among which are to be reckoned its adive powers, and paiSve capacities! 
wMch tho’ not fimple ideas, yet in this refped, for brevity lake, may conve- 
niently enough be reckoned amongft them. Thus the power of drawing iron, 
is one of the ideas of the complex one of that fubftance we call a loadftone; 
and a power to be fo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call iron t which 
powers pafs for inherent qualities in thofe fubjeds. Becaiife every fubflance 
being as apt, by the povvers we obferve in it, to change fome fenfible qualities 
in oflier fubjeds, as it is to produce in us thofe fimple ideas which we receive 
immediately from it, does, by thofe new fenfible qualities, introduced into other 
fubjefts, difcover to us thofe powers, which do thereby mediately affed our 
fenfes, as regularly as its fenfible qualities do it immediately : v. g. we imme-- 
diately, by our fenfes, perceive in fire its heat and colour ; which are, if rightly 
confidered, nothing but powers in it to produce thofe ideas in us : we alfo, by 
our fenfes, perceive the colour and brittlenefs of charcoal, whereby we come 
by the knowledge of another power in fire, which it has to change the colour 
and confiftency of wood. By the former, fire immediately, by the latter, it 
mediately difcovers to us thefe feveral powers, which, therefore, we look upon 
to be a part of the qualities of fire, and fo make them a part of the complex 
ideas of it. For all tliofe powers, that we take cognizance of, terminating only 
in the alteration of fome fenfible qualities in thofe fubjeds, on which they ope- 
rate, and fo making them exhibit to us new fenfible ideas 5 therefore it is, that I 
have reckoned thefe powers amongft the fimple ideas, wdiichmake the complex 
ones of the forts of fubfiances j tho’ thefe powers, confidered in themfelves, are 
truly complex ideas. And, in this loofer fenfe, I crave leave to be underftood, 
when I name any of thefe potentialities amongft the fimple ideas, which we re- 
coiled in our minds, when we think of particular fubftances. For the powers 
that are feverally in them, are neceffary to be confidered, if we will have true 
diftind notions of die feveral ferts of fubftances. 

§ 8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers make a great part of our complex 
ideas of fubftances ! fince their fecondary qualities are thofe, which in moft of 
them ferve principally to diftinguifh fubftances one from another, and commonly 
make a confiderable part of the complex idea of the feveral forts of them. 
For our fenfes failing us, in the difeoveiy of the bulk, texture, and figure of 
the minute parts of bodies, on which their real conftitutions and differences de- 
pend, we are fain to make ufe of their fecondary qualities, as the charaderi- 
ftical notes and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, and di- 
ftinguifli them one from another. All which fecondary qualities, as has been 
Ihewn, are nothing but bare powers. For the colour and tafte of opium are, 
as well as its foporifick, or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its pri- 
mary qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different operations on different 
parts of our bodies. 

§9. The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal fubftances, are of 
thefe three forts. Firft, the ideas of the primary qualities of things, which are 
difcovered by our fenfes, and are in them, even when we perceive them not j 
„ fiKih are the bulk, figure, nupab^, toation, and mofion of the parts of bo- 
dies, which are -them or no. Se- 
condly, th« on thefe, are nothing 

but the powers thofe Tubfiances have to feveral ideas in us by our fen- 

fes 5 which ideas are not m the things themfelves, otherwife than as any thing 
is in its caufe. Thirdly, the aptnefs we confidcr in any fubftance to give, or 
3^ve,. fuch alterations of primary qualities, as that die fubftance fo altered, 
^odace in m different ideas from what it did before ; thefe are called 
piive all which ^swers, as & .as we have_a3^^®otice or 

teWiiiafie ■cudy m feAle, fimple ideas,. ; For, alte- 

has iihi,-^wer tp make in the mipute-patdc^^^ Iron, we 
diould^l^^^on of .power it h^d at not its 

fenfible I 
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that bodies we daily handle have a power to caufe in one another, which we Ch Al\ 
never fulped, becaufe they never appear in fenfible efFeds. XXIIh 

§ 10. Po WE Rs therefore juftly make a great part of our complex ideas of fub- 
dances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold, will find feveral of 
Its ideas, that make it up, to be only powers: as the power of being melted, part of our 
but of not Ipending itfelf in the fire j of being dififolved in aqua regia ; are complex 
ideas as neceffary to make up our complex idea of gold, as its colour and weight : 
which, if duly coiifidered, are alfo nothing but different powers. For to fpeak 
truly, yeJlownefs is not adually in gold, but is a power in gold to produce 
that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due light : and the heat, which 
cannot leave out of our idea of the fun, is no more really in the fiin, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax. Thefe are both equally powers in 
the fun, operating, by the motion and figure of its infenfible parts, fo on a 
man, as to make him have the idea of heat: and fo on wax, as to make it 
capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 

§ II. Had we fenfes acute enough to difcern the minute particles of bodies. The r»ow 
and the real conftitution, on which their fenfible qualities depend, I doubt not ii^condary 
but they would produce quite different ideas in us 3 and that, which Is now the bodies would 
yellow colour of gold, would then difappear, and inflead of it we fhoiild fee difappear, if 
an admirable texture of parts of a certain fize and figure. This, microfcopes 
plainly difcover to us : for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, 
is, by thus augmenting the acutenefs of our fenfes, difcovered to be quite a of their mi- 
different thing 5 and the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk parts, 
of the minute parts of a coloured o^edt to our ufual fight, produces different 
ideas from what it did before. Thus land, or pounded glafs, which is opake, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microfcope 5 and a hair, feen this 
way, lofes its former colour, and is in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture 
of fome bright fparkling colours, fi.ich as appear from the refradion of dia- 
monds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye appears all red 5 
but by a good microfcope, wherein its leffer parts appear, fliews only fome few 
globules of red, iwimming in a pellucid liquor : and how thefe red globules 
would appear, if glaffes could be found that yet could magnify them a thou- 
fand, or ten thoufand times more, is uncertain. 

§12. The infinitely wife contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Our faculties 
our fenfes, faculiies, and organs, to the conveniencies of life, and the bufi- dUcovery 
nefs we have to do here. We are able, by our fenfes, to know and diftinguifh 
things j and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our ufes, and feveral 
ways to accommodate the exigencies of this life. We have infight enough into 
their admirable contrivances and wonderful effeds, to admire and magnify the 
wifdom, power, and goodnefs of their author. Such a knowledge as this, 
which is fluted to our prefent condition, we want not faculties to attain. But 
it appears not, that God intended we fliould have a perfed, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of tliem : that perhaps is not in the comprehenfion of any finite 
■ being. We are furnifhed with faculties (dull and weak as they are) to difcover 
enough in the creatures to lead us to the knowledge of the creator, and the 
knowledge of our duty 5 and we are fitted well enough with abilities, to pro- 
vide for the conveniencies of living: thefe are our bufinefs in this world. 

But were om* fenfes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the appea-' 
ranee and outward fcheme of things would have quite another face to us j and 
I am apt to think, would be inconfiflent with our being, or at lead well- 
being in this part of the univerfe, which we inhabit. He tliat confiders 
how little our conditution is able to bear a remove into parts of this air, 
not much higher than that we commoply breathe in, wUl have reafon to 
be fatisfied, that in tliis globe of earth, allotted for our manfion, the all- 
wife archited has fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to affed them, 
one to another. If our fenfe of hearing were but a thouiand times quicker t|^ 
it is, how would a perpetual noife diftr^ us ?. And we ffiould in the quteil 
retirement be lefs able to deep, or medit^c/ than in the middle of a fea-figh^ 
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Book II Nay, if that moil inftmdive of our fenfes, feeing, were in any man a tlioiifand, 
or a hundred thoufand times more acute, than it is now by the beft rnicrofcope^ 
things feveral millions of times lefs than the fmalleft objed of his fight now, 
would then be vifible to his naked eyes, and fo he would come nearer the diico- 
very of the texture and motion of the minute parts of corporeal things j and in 
many of them, probably get ideas of their internal confdtutions. But then lie 
would be in a quite different world from other people : nothing ¥/ouki appear 
the fame to him, and others 5 the vifible ideas of every thing v/oiild be diffe- 
rent. So that I doubt, whether he and the reft of men could difcoiirfe concern- 
ing the objeds of fight, or have any communication about colours, their ap- 
pearances being fo wholly different. And perhaps fucli a quicknefs and ten- 
deriiefs of fight could not endure bright fun-fliiiie, or fo much as open day- 
light j nor take in but a very fmall part of any objed at once, and that too 
only at a very near diftance. And if, by the help of fiich niicrofcopical eyes 
(if I may fo call them) a man could penetrate farther, than ordinar)', into the 
fecret compofition and radical texture of bodies, lie would not make any. great 
advantage by the change, if fucli an acute fight would not ferve to condiid 
him to the market and exchange ; if he could not fee things he was to avoid, 
at a convenient diftance, nor diftinguiili things he liad to do with, by thofe fen- 
fible qualities others do. He that was fliarp-figlited enough to fee tlic con- 
figuration of the minute particles of the Ipriiig of a clock, and cbferve upon 
what peculiar ftrudure and impiilfe its elaftick motion depends, would no doubt 
difeover fometbing very admirable : but if eyes ib framed could not vie\v at 
once the hand, and the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a diftance 
fee what a-clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
neis ; which, whilft it difeovered the fecret contrivance of the parts of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its life. 

Conjeaure § 13. And here give me leave to propofe an extravagant conjecture of mine, 

about fpirits. that fince we have fome reafon (if there be any credit to be given to the 
report of things, that our philofophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
fpirits can affume to themfelves bodies of different bulk, figure and conforma- 
tion of parts ; whether one great advantage fome of them have over ns, may 
not lie in this, that they can fo frame and fiiape to themfelves organs of fen- 
fation or perception, as to fuit them to their prefent defign, and the circum- 
ftances of the object they w^ould confider. For how much would that man 
exceed all others in knowledge, who had but the faculty fo to alter the ftruebu e 
of his eyes, that one fenfe, as to make it capable of all the feveral degrees of 
vifion, which the affiftance of glaffes (cafiially at firft lit on) has taught us 
to conceive ? What wonders would he difeover, who could fo fit his eyes to 
all forts of objefts, as to fee, when he pleafcd, the figure and motion of the. 
minute particles in the blood, and other juices of animals, as diftindtly as he 
does, at other times, the ftiape and motion of the animals themfelves ? But 
to us, in our prefent ftate, unalterable organs fo contrived as to difeover the fi- 
gure and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend thofe fenfibie 
qualities we now obferve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made fo, as is heft for us in our’ prefent condition. He 
hath fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that furround us, and wc have 
to do with : and tho’ we cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
knowledge of things, yet they will ferve us well enough for thofe ends above- 
mentioned, which are our great concernment. I beg my reader’s pardon, for 
-.daying before him fo wild a fancy, concerning the ways of perception in beings 
above us : but how extravagant foever it be, I doubt whether we .can imagine 
any thing about the knowledge of angels, but after this manner, fome v/ay or 
otherf in proportion tb what we find and obferve in ourfelves. And tho’ we 
cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wifdom of God may frame crea- 
tures, with 'a thoufand other faculties and ways of perceiving things without 
them, than' Wfiit we have j yet our thoughts can go no farther than our own : 
fo impofiible it ii for us to enlarge our very gueffes beyond the ideas received 

from 
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from our own len£tlon and refledion. The fuppofition at leaft, that raigels Ch ap* 
do fometimes afllime bodies, needs not ftartle us j lince fome of the moft an- XXIII. 
tient and moft learned fathers of the church feemed to believe, that they had 
bodies : and this is certain, that their ftate and way of exiftence is unknown 
to us. , 

§ 14. Bu T to return to the matter in hand ; the ideas we have of fdbftances, Complex 
and the ways we come by them ; I %, our fpecifick ideas of fubftances are no- 
thing elfe but a colledion of a certain number of fimple ideas, confidered as uni- 
ted in one thing. Thefe ideas of fubftances, tho’ they are commonly called ftm- 
ple apprehenfions, and the names of them fimple terms ^ yet in effed are com- 
plex and compounded. Thus the idea, which an Englifhman fignifies by the 
name fwan, is white colour, long neck, read beak, black legs, and whole feet, 
and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fwimming in the water, and 
making a certain kind of noife j and perhaps, to a man, who has long oblerved 
thofe kind of birds, fome other properties, winch all terminate in fenfible, fim- 
ple ideas, all united in one common fubjed. 

§15. Besides the complex ideas we have of material, fenfible fubftances, of Ideaoffplri- 
which I have laft fpoken, by the fimple ideas we have taken from thofe opera- fubibn- 

tions of our own minds, which we experiment daily in ourfelves, as thinking, 
underftanding, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. co-ex- fubiancesf 
i fting in feme fubftance 5 we are able to frame the complex idea of an immaterial 
fpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, li- 
berty and power of moving themfelves, and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and notion of immaterial fubftances, as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of tiiinking and willing, or the power of moving 
or quieting corporeal motion, joined to fubftance, of which we have no diftind 
idea, we have the idea of an immaterial Ipirit ; and by putting together the 
ideas of coherent, folid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with fub- 
flance, of which likewife we have no pofitive idea, we have the idea of matter. 

The one is as clear and diftindt an idea as the other: the idea of thinking, 
and moving a body, being as clear and diftind ideas, as the ideas of extenfion, 
folidity, and being moved. For our idea of fubftance is equally obfcure, or none 
at all in both 5 it is but a fuppofed I know not what, to fupport thofe ideas we 
call accidents. It is for want of refledion that we are apt to think, that our 
ienfes fhew us nothing but material things. Every ad of fenfetion, when 
duly confidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the corporeal 
and Ipiritual. For, whilft I know, by feeing or hearing, &c. that there is 
fome corporeal being without me, the objed of that fenfation j I do more cer- 
tainly know, rliat there is fome fpiritual being within me that fees and hears. 

This, I muft: be convinced, cannot be the adion of bare infenfible matter ^ nor 
ever could be, without an immaterial, thinking being. 

§ 16. By the complex idea of extended, figured, coloured, and all otlier Ko idea of 
fenfible qualities, wliich is all that we know of it, we are as far from the idea^ of 
the fubftance of body, as if we knew nothing at all : nor, after all the acquaiii- 
tance and familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the many 
qualities men afture themfelves they perceive, and know in bodies, will it per- 
l^ps upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 
ideas belonging to body, than they have belonging to immaterial fpirit. 

§ ly. The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contra-diftinguiftied to Tiiccohefi- 
Ijririt, are the cohefion of folid, and, confequently feparable, parts, and a power on of folid 
of communicating motion by impulfe. Thefe, I think, are the original ideas ^ 4 ”^" 

proper and peculiar to body 5 for figure is but the confequence of finite extenfion. ide- 

§ 18, The ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to fpirit, are thinking and as of body, 
will, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, ^ which is con- 
fequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but communicate its motion by 
impulfe to another body, which it meets with at reft 5 fo the mind can put ideas of fpi> 
bodies into motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleafes. The ideas of exiftence, 
duration, and mobility, are common to them both. 

VoL. I. Nn . ’ §19. There 
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Book 11. § 19. There is no reafon why it lliould be thought flraiige, that I make 

mobility belong to fpirit : for having no other idea of motion, but change of 
Spirits capa- other beings that are confidered as at reft 5 and finding, that IpiiitSj 

as well as bodies^ cannot operate but where they are, and that fpirits do ope-* 
rate at feveral times in feveral places, I cannot but attribute change of place 
to all finite fpirits 5 (for of the infinite ipirit I fpeak not here.) For my fouh 
being a real being as well as my body, is certainly as capable of changing dift 
tance with any other body, or being, as body itfelf ^ and fo is capable of mo- 
tion. And if a mathematician can confider a certain diftance, or a change of 
that diftance between two points^j one may certainly conceive a diftance, and a 
change of diftance between two fpirits : and fo conceive their motion, their ap- 
proach, or removal, one from another. 

§ 20. Every one finds in himfelf, that his foul can think, will, and ope- 
rate on his body in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on a body, or 
in a place an hundred miles diftant from it. No body can imagine, that his 
foul can think, or move a body at Oxford, whilft he is at London j and cannot 
but know, that being united to his body, it conftantly changes place all the 
whole journey between Oxford and London, as the coach, or horfe, does that 
carries him, and, I think, may be faid to be truly all that while in motion : or, 
if that will not i be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its motion, its 
being feparated from the body in death, I think, will j for to confider it as go- 
ing out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its motion, leems 
to me impofiible. 

§ 21. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot change place, becaufe it hath 
none, for fpirits are not in loco, butubij I luppofe that way of talking will 
not now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not much difpofed to 
admire, or fuffer themfelves to be deceived by, fiach unintelligible ways of ipeak- 
ing. But if any one thinks there is any fenfe in that diftincftion, and that it is 
applicable to our prefent purpofe, 1 defire him to put it into intelligible Englifb 5 
and then from thence draw a realbn to ihew, that immaterial fpirits are not 
capable of motion. Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God 5 not becaufe he 
is an immaterial, but becaufe he is an infinite fpirit. 

§ 22 . Le t us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial Ipirit with 
our complex idea of body, and fee whether there be any more obfcurity in 
one than in the other, and in which moft. Our idea of body, as I think, is an 
extended, folid fubftance, capable of communicating motion by impulfe : and 
our idea of foul, as an immaterial fpirit, is of a fubftance that thinks, and 
has a power of exdting motion in liody, by willing or thought. Thefe, I 
think, are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra-diftingiiilhed 5 and 
now let us examine which has moft obfcurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
jiended. I know, that people, whofe thoughts are immerfed in matter, and 
have fo fubjcdted their minds to their fenfes, that they feldom refied on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to fay, tliey cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which 
perhaps is true : but I affirm, wl^n they confider it well, they can no more 
comprehend an 'extended tHm, ' ' - ^ 

Cohefion of § 23. It any one %, he knows ftot ^hat ft is thinks in him : he means, he 
“ knows not what Abe' ftffift^ce is^ df that tMnkittg thing : no more, fay I, 
knows he what the fubftance is of ffiat folid thing. Farther, if he fays he 
ceivaiJ, as knows not how he thinks 5 I anfwer, neither knows he how he is extended ; 
^ united, or cohere together to make extenfion! 

‘ . ®or, tho’ the preffure of the particles of air may account for the cohefion of fe- 

verst parts 'of matter^ thataregroffer than the particles of air, and have pores 
the corpufcles of airj yet the weight, or preffure of the air, will 
uor can be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air them- 
felves. if the prefec of the sether, or any fubtiler matter than the 
air, and hold fiift together the parts 6 i a particle of air, as well 

as other yet ft cannot make bonds for itfelf, and hold together the 

parts, that the leaft corpufcle Cff that materia fubtilis. So that 

F' ' ' '■■ ■ ■ that 
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lliat hypotliefis, how ingenioufly foever explained, by fliewing, tliat the parts Chap^ 
of fenfible bodies are held together by the prelTure of other external, infenilbk XXIIL 
bodies, reaches not the parts of the ffither itfelf : and by how much the more kx'v-vJ 
evident it proves, that the parts of other bodies are held together by the ex- 
ternal prefllire of the ffither, and can have no other, conceivable cauie of their 
coheiion and union, by fo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
the cohefion of the parts of the corpulcles of the aether itfelf 5 wliich we can 
neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and divilible^ nor yet how 
their parts cohere, they wanting that caufe of cohefion, which is given of the 
cohefion of the parts of all other bodies. 

§ 24. But in truth the prefiTure of any ambient fluid, how great foever^ can 
be no intelligible caufe of the coheflon of the folid parts of matter. For, tlio* 
fiicli a prefllire may hinder the avulfion of two polifhed fuperficies one from ano- 
ther, in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of two polilhed 
marbles 5 yet it can never, in the leaf!:, hinder the feparation by a motion, in 
a line parallel to thofe furfaces. Becaufe the ambient fluid, having a full 
liberty to fiicceed in each point of fpace, delerted by a lateral motion, refifls 
inch a motion of bodies fo joined, no more than it would refifl: the motion of 
that body, were it on all fides invironed by that fluid, and touched no other 
body: and therefore, if there were no other caufe of cohefion, all parts of 
bodies mufl: be eafily feparable by fuch a lateral. Aiding motion. For, if the 
prelTure of the eether be the adequate cauie of cohefion, w'herever that caufe 
operates not, there can be no cohefion. And fince it cannot operate againft 
filch a lateral feparation, (as has been lliewn) therefore in every imaginary 
plain, interfeding any mals of matter, there could be no more cohefion, than 
of two polifhed furfaces, which will always, notwithflanding any imaginable 
preflure of a fluid, eafily Hide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an idea foever we think we have of the extenfion of body, which is nothing 
but the cohefion of folid parts, he that lhall wxll confider it in his mind, may 
have reafon to conclude, that it is as eafy for liim to have a clear idea, how the 
foul thinks, as how body is extended. For fince body is no farther, nor other- 
wife extended, than by the union and coheiion of its folid parts, we lliall very 
ill comprehend the extenfion of body, without underfianding wherein confifis 
the union and cohefion of its parts j which feems to me as incomprehenfible, 
as the manner of thinking, and how it is performed. 

§25. Fallow it is ulual for moll people to wonder, how any one fliotild 
find a difficulty in what they think they every day obferve. Do we not fee, 
will they be ready to fay, the parts of bodies flick firmly together ? is there any 
thing more common ? and what doubt can there be made of And die like, 

I fay, concerning thinking, and voluntary motion : Do we not every moment 
experiment it in ourfelves and therefore can it be doubted ? Hie matter of 
fad: is clear, I confefs ; but when we would a Jittle nearer look Into it, and con- 
fider how it is done, there I think we are at a lols, both in the one, and the 
other j and can as little underfland how the parts of body cohere, as how we 
ourfelves perceive, or move. 1 would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the parts of gold, or brafs, (that but now fin fufion were as loofe from 
one another, as the particles of water, or the fands of an hour-glafs) come 
in a few moments to be fo united, and adhere fo fli'ongly one to another, that 
the iitmoft force of men's arms cannot leparate them i a confiderlng mjm will, 

I fuppofe, be here at a lofsi to latisfy his own, or another man*s underftanding, 

§ 26. The little bodies, that cbmpofe that fluid we call water, are fo ex- 
tremely fmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a microfeope (and 
yet I have heard of feme that have magnified to ten thoufanda nay, to much 
above a hundred thoufand times) pretended to perceive their diftind bulk, figure, or 
motion : and the particles of water are alfo fo perfedly loofe one from another, 
that the leafl force fenfibly feparates tlkm. Hay, if we confider their perpe- 
tual motion, we mufl allow ihmx to have nd cdhefion one with another^ and 
yet let but a iliarp cold come, and they' unite, they confolidate, thefe little 
^ atoms 
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Book IL atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, feparable. He that could find 
the bonds that tie thefe heaps of loofe little bodies together fo firmly ; he that 
could make known the cement, that makes them ftick fo faft one to another, 
would difcover a great, and yet unknown fecret : and yet, when that was done, 
would he be far enough from making the extenfion of body (which is the co- 
hefion of its folid parts) intelligible, till he could fliew wherein confifted the 
union, or confolidation of the parts of thofe bonds, or of that cement, or of 
the leaft particle of matter that exifts. Whereby it appears, that this primary 
and fuppofed obvious quality of body, will be found, when examined, to be 
as incomprehenfible, as any thing belonging to our minds, and a folid, extended 
fubftance as hard to be conceived, as a thinking, immaterial one, whatever dif- 
ficulties fome would raife againfl it. 

§27. For, to extend our thoughts a little farther, that prefTure, which is 
brought to explain the cohefion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cobefion 
itfelf. For, if matter be confidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one fend 
his contemplation to the extremities of the univerfe, and there fee what con- 
ceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold this mafs of matter in 
fo clofe a prefTure together j from whence fieel has its firmnefs, and the parts 
of a diamond their liardnefs and indifiblubility. If matter be finite, it muft 
have its extremes ; and there muft be fbmething to hinder it from fcattering 
afunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw himfelf into the fup- 
pofition and abyfs of infinite matter, let him confider what light he thereby 
brings to the cohefion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by refolving it into a fuppofition, the moft abfurd and moft in- 
comprehenfible of all other : fo far is our extenfion of body (which is nothing 
but the cohefion of folid ^ parts) from being clearer, or more diftind, when we 
would enquire into the nature, caufe, or manner, of it, than the idea of 
thinking. 

Coiiimuni- § 28. ANOTHE R idea we have of body, is the power of communication of 
cation of n^otion by impulfe j and of our fouls, the power of exciting motion by thought, 
implafe,^ or the One of body, the other of our minds, every day’s experience 

by thought, dearly furnifties us with : but, if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
are equally in the dark. For in the communication of motion by impulfe, 
wherein as much motion is loft to one body, as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinarieft cafe, we can have no other conception, but of the paffing of 
motion out of one body into another j which, I think, is as obfeure and un- 
conceivable, as how our minds move, or ftop our bodies by thought 5 which we 
every moment find they do. The increafe of motion by impulfe, which is 
obferved, or believed fometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underftood. We 
have, by daily experience, clear evidence of motion, produced both by impulfe 
and by thought j but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenfion 5 . 
we are equally at a lofs in both. So that however we confider motion, and its 
communication, either from body or ipirit, the idea which belongs to fpirit, is 
at leaft as clear, as that which belongs to body. And, if we confider the adive 
•power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in fpirit tlian 
body j fmee two bpdijgs,, placed by one another at reft, will never afford us the 
idea of a power in’ 5^ 'to move the-^oter, but by a borrowed motion ; 
whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an adive power of moving 
of bodies 5 and" therefore it is worth our confideration, whether adive power 
^be not the proper attribute of fpirits, and paffive power of matter. Hence 
giay be conjedured, that created fpirits are not totally feparate from matter, 
bebufe they are both adive and paffive. Pure fpirit, viz. God, is only adlive- 
pure .mtter is only paffive j thofe brings that are both adive and paffive, we 
to part^e , of both. But, be that as it will, I think, we have as 

have belonging to body, the 
being equally unknown to us, and the idea of thinking in fpi- 
It!* in body 5 and the communication of motion by 

tt) ipirit,- is as evident as that by impulfe, which we 
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Our ideas of fubftances. i^i 

aicribe to body. Coiiftant experience makes us fenkble of botli of. tlio^ our C h a 
narrow underftandings can compi'ehend neither. For, when the mind would XXIIf. 
look beyond thofe original ideas we have from fenlation, or reiiedtion, and pe- 
netrate into their caufes, and manner of production, we find ilili it difeovers 
nothing, but its own fhort-fightednein 

§ 29. To conclude, fcnfation coiwinces us, that there are Hid, extended 
fiibftances 5 and reileClioii, that there arc thinking ones : experience alllires m 
of the exiftence of fuch beings j and tinu: the one hath a power to move body 
by impulfe, lire other by thought 5 ihi.^ vee cannot doubt of. Experience, 1 
lay, every moment fumilhes us with the dear ideas, both of the one and the 
other. But beyond thefe ideas, as received from their proper fources, our fa- 
culties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their nature, caufes, 
and manner, we perceive not the nature of exteiifion dearer than we do of 
thinking. If wc would explain them any fartlrer, one is as cafy as tlie other ; 
and there is no more difficulty to conceive how a fubflance, we know not, 
ihould by thought fet body into motion, than, how a fubfiance we know not, 

Ihould by impulfe fet body into motion. So that we are no more able to dif- 
cover wherein the ideas belonging to body conffil-, than thole belonging to Ipi- 
lit. From whence it feems probable to me, that the fimple ideas wc receive 
ffioni fenfition and reflection, are the boundaries of our thoughts 5 beyond 
which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 
jot ; nor can it make any difeoveries, when it would pry into the nature and 
hidden caufes of thofe ideas, 

§ 30. So that, in ffiort, the idea w^e have of fpirit, compared with the idea Flei of bedy 
we have of body, Hands thus: the fubHance of IjDirit is unknown to iis; and‘^^^^^ 
fo is the fubftance of body equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities, or 
properties of body, viz. folid, coherent parts and impulfe, we have dilHnCt, clear 
ideas of : fo, likewife, we know, and have diftinCl, clear ideas of two primary 
qualities, or properties, of fpirit, viz. thinking, and a power of aCtion j i. e. a 
power of beginning, or Hopping feveral thoughts, or motions. We have alfo 
the ideas of icveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear, diHinCt ideas 
of them : which qualities are but the various modifications of the extenfion of 
cohering, folid parts, and their motion. We have, likewife, the ideas of the 
feverai modes of thinking, viz. believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping ; 
all which are but the feveral modes of thinking. We have alfb the ideas of 
v/illing, and moving the body confequent to it, and with the body itfelf too ; 
for, as has been Ihewm, fpirit is capable of motion. 

§31. Lastly, if this notion of immaterial fpirit may have, perhaps, fomc Tjie notion 
difficulties in it, not eafy to be explained, w^e have, therefore, no more reafon 
to deny, or doubt, the exiHence of fuch fpirits, than we have to deny, 
doubt, the exiHence of body j becaufe the notion of body is cumbered with culty in it, ^ 
fomc difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoflible to be explained, or under- 
Hood by us. For I would fain have iuHanced any thing in our notion of IJ^irit, 
more perplexed, or nearer a contradidion, than the very notion of body in- 
cludes in it 5 the diviiibility in infinitum of any finite extenfion, involving us, 
whedier we grant, or deny it, in confecpieiices impoffiblc to be explicated, or 
made in our apprehenfions confiHent ; confequences, that carry greater difficulty, 
and more apparent abfurdity, than any thing can follow from the notion of an 
immaterial, knowing fubHance. 

§ 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, fince we, having but fome few. We know 
fuperficial ideas of things, difeovered to us only by the fenfes, from without, nothing be- 
or by the mind, refleding on what it experiments in itfelf within, have 110 
knowledge beyond that, much lefs of the internal conHitution, and true na- 
ture of things, being deHitute of faculties to attain it. And, therefore, experi- 
menting and difeovering in our felves knowledge, and the power of voluntary 
motion, as certainly as we experiment, or difeover in things without us, ffie 
cohefion and reparation of folid parts, which is the extenfion and motion of 
bodies 5 we have as much reafon to be fatisfied witlx our notion of immaterial 
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Book, IL foiritj as with our. notion of body, .and the exiftence of the one as A¥eli as the 
Other. For it being no naore a contradidion that thinking ilioiiid exift, feparate 
and independent from folidity, than it is a contradidion that folidity ftoiild 
exift, feparate and independent from thinking, they being both but iimple ideas, 
independent one from another ; and having as clear and diftind ideas in us of 
thinking, as of folidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without folidity, i. e. immaterial, to exift, as a folid thing without think» 
incr i. e. matter, to exiftj efpecially fince it is not harder to conceive how 
thinking fhould exift without matter, than how matter fhould think. For, 
whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe fimple ideas we have from fenfa- 
tion and refiedion, and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefently 
into darknefs and obfcurity, perplexednefs and difficulties ; and can difcover no- 
thing farther, but our own blindnefs and ignorance. But which ever of thefe 
complex ideas be cleared:, that of body, or immaterial fpirit, this is evident, 
that the fimple ideas that make them up, are no other than what we have re- 
ceived from fenfation, or refiedion ; and fo is it of all our other ideas of fub- 
llances, even of God himfelf. 

FdeaofGod. §33. For, if we extimine the idea we have of the incomprehenfible, fu- 
preme being, w^e fliall find, that we come by it the fame way 5 and that the 
complex ideas v^e have both of God, and feparate fpirits, are made up of the 
fimple ideas we receive from refiedion; v. g. having from ¥/hat we experiment 
in our felves got the ideas of exiftence and duration ; of knowledge and power, 
of pleaftire and happinefs ; and of feveral other qualities and powers, which it 
is better to have than to be without : when we would frame an idea, the moft 
fiiitable we can, to the fupreme being, we enlarge every one of thefe with our 
idea of infinity ; and fo putting them together, make our complex idea of God. 
For that the mind has fuch a power of enlarging fome of its ideas, received 
from fenfation and refiedion, has been already fhewn. 

§ 34. If I find that I know fome few things, and fome of them, or all, 
perhaps, imperfedly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as many ; which I 
can double again, as often as I can add to number ; and thus enlarge my idea of 
knowledge, by extending its comprehenfion to all things exifting, or poffible. 
The fame alfo I can do of knowing them more perfedly; i. e. all their qua- 
lities, powers, caufes, confequences, and relations, &c. till all be perfedly 
known, that is in them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame the 
idea of infinite, or boundlefr knowledge. The fame may alfo be done of power, 
till we come to that we call infinite ; and alfo of the duration of exiftence, 
without beginning, or end ; and fo frame the idea of an eternal being. The 
degrees, or extent, wherein we afcribe exiftence, power, wifdom, and all other 
perfedions (which we can have any ideas of) to that fovereign being, wffiich we 
call God, being all boundleft and infinite, we frame the beft: idea of him our 
minds are capable of: all which is done, I fay, by enlarging thofe fimple ideas 
we have taken from the operations of our own minds, by refiedion ; or by 
our fenfes, from exteriour tlings, to that vaftnefs to which infinity can extend 
them. * ' 

§ 35. For it is, infinity, wHcb pined = to our ideas of exiftence, power, 
knowledge, imkea imt complex idea; whereby we reprefent to our felves 
the beft we can, the fupreme being. For tho* in his own efience (which cer- 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the real efience of a pebble, or a fly, or 
. /;;,of our own felves) God be fimple and uncompounded 5 yet, I think, I may fay, 
we. have no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiftence, 'knowledge" 
power, happinefr, 5cc. infinite and eternal: wliich are all diftind ideas, and 
fome.4?f ,them bdng teWye, are again compounded of others ; all which being, 
as hp feem ftiewn, originally got from fenfation and refiedion, go to make up 
the we have of God. l; i 

No ideas m § to be obfemd, ' that there 4s no idea We attribute to^ 

oneofSltf .which. is not alfo apart of Our complex idea of other 

but thofe got eapbie of no other fimple ideas, belonging to any 

/' - thing 
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tiling but body, but tliofe wMch by reiledioii we receive from tlie ofieratloii of Cm A?. 
our own minds, v/e can attribute to fpirits no other, but what we receive XXIII. 
from tlience: and all the difference we can put between them, in our contem- 
pktion of fpirits, is only in the feveral extents, and degrees, of their know- 
ledge, power, duration, happinefs, 6cc. For that in our ideas, as wdl of Iph fiSbnl ' 
fits, as of other things, we are reftrained to thofe we receive from fenlation and 
refiedioB, is evident from hence 3 that, in our ideas of fpirits, how mtich foever 
advanced in perfedion beyond thofe of bodies, even to that of infinite, we Ciin- 
not yet have any idea of the manner wherein they difcover their thoughts one 
to another: tho’ we muft neceflarily conclude, that feparate fpirits, which are 
beings that have ^rfeder knowledge and greater happinefs than we, mull needs 
have alfo a perfeder way of communicating their thoughts than we have, who 
are fain to make ufe of corporeal figns and particular founds ; which are, there- 
fore, of moil general ufe, as being the bed and quicked we are capable of. 

But of immediate commimication, having no experiment in our felves, and 
confequently no notion of it at all, we have no idea how fpirits, which ufe not 
words, can with quicknefs, or much iefs, how ipirits, that have no bodies, can 
be maders of their own thoughts, and communicate, or conceal them at plea- 
fiire, tho" we cannot but neceflarily flippofe they have fuch a power. 

§ 37. And thus we have feen, what kind of ideas we have of dibdances of Recapitula- 
all kinds, wherein they confid, and how we come by them. From whence, I 
think, it is very evident, 

First, That all our ideas of the feveral forts of fubdaoces, are nothing but 
colledions of fimple ideas, with a fuppofition of fomething to which they be- 
long, and in v/hich they fubfid 5 tho’ of this fuppofed fomething, wq have no 
clear didind idea at all. 

SECONT>LYi That ail the fimple ideas, that, thus united in one common 
iiibdratum, make up our complex ideas of feveral forts of fubdances, are no 
other but fuch as we have received from fenfetion, or refledion. So that even 
in thofe, which we think we are mod intimately acquainted with, and that 
come neared the comprehenfion of our mod enlarged conceptions, we cannot 
go beyond thofe fimple ideas. And even in tliofe, which feem mod remote 
from all we have to do with, and do infinitely furpafs any thing we can perceive 
in our felves by refledion, or difcover by fenfation in otlier things, we can attain 
to nothing but thofe fimple ideas, wliich we originally received from fenfation, 
or refledion ^ as is evident in the complex ideas we have of angels, and particu- 
larly of God himfelf. 

Thirdly, That mod of the Ample ideas, that make up oiir complex ideas 
of fubdances, when truly confidered, are only powers, however we are apt to 
take them for pofitive qualities 5 v. g. the greated part of the ideas, that make 
our complex idea of gold, are yeiiowiiefs, great weight, dudility, fuflbiJity, 
and folubiiity in aq. regia, &:c. all united together in an unknown dibdratum : 
ail which ideas are nothing elfe but fo many relations to other fubdances, and 
are not really in the gold, confidered barely in it felf, tho’ they depend on thofe 
real and primary qualities of its internal conditution, whereby it has a fitnefs 
differently to operate, and be operated on by feveral other fubdances, 

XXIV; 

Of collective ideas of lubftances. 

§ TJESroES thefe complex ideas of feveral, fingle fubdances, as of Chap. 

|j man, horfe, gold, violet, apple, &:c. the mind hath alfo complex, XXIV. 
colledtive ideas of fubdances ; which I fo call, becaufe fuch ideas are made up 
of many particular fubdances, confidered together, as united into one idea, and ^ 
which fo joined are looked on as one : v. g. the idea of fuch a collection of 
men as make an army, tho* confiding of a great number of diftmCt fubdances. 
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Of relation. 

is as much onfe idea, as the idea of a man *. and the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatfoever, fignified by the name world, is as much one idea, as the 
idea of any the leaft particle of matter in it ; it fufficing to the unity of any 
idea, that it be confidered as one reprefentation, or pidure, tho’ made up of 
ever fo many particulars. 

§ 2. These coliedive ideas of fubflances, the mind makes by its power of 
compofition, and uniting leverally, either fimple, or complex ideas into one, as 
it does by the fame faculty make the complex ideas of particular fobftances, 
confiding of an aggregate of divers, fimple ideas united in one fubftance : and 
as the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the coi- 
ledive mode, or complex idea of any number, as a fcore, or a grofs, &c. fo 
by putting together feveral particular fubflances, it makes coliedive ideas of fub- 
ffiinces, as a troop, an army, a fwarm, a city, a fleet j each of which every 
one finds, that he reprefents to his own mind by one idea, in one view ^ and fo, 
under that notion, confiders thofe feveral things as perfedly one, as one fhip, or 
one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an army of ten thoufand men 
fliould make one idea, than how a man fhould make one idea j it being as eafy 
to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number of men, and confider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diflind ideas that make up 
the compofition of a man, and confider them all together as one. 

§ 3. Amon gst fuch kind of coliedive ideas, are to be counted mod part of 
artiiicial things, at lead fuch of them as are made up of diflind fubflances : 
and, in truth, if we confider all thefe colledive ideas aright 5 as army, conflel- 
lation, iiniverfe, as they are united into fo many fingle ideas, they are but the 
artificial draughts of tne mind 5 bringing things very remote, and independent 
on one another, into one view, the better to contemplate and difeourfe of 
them, united into one conception, and fignified by one name. For there are 
no things fo remote, nor fo contrary, which the mind cannot, by this art of 
compofition, bring into one idea 5 as is vifible in that fignified by the name 
univerfe. 
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B esides the ideas, whether fimple, or complex, that the mind has 
of things, as they are in themfelves, there are others it gets from 
their comparifon one with another. The underflanding, in the confideration of 
any thing, is not confined to that precife objed: it can carry any idea as it 
were beyond itfelf, or, at lead, look beyond it, to fee how it ilands in confor- 
mity to any other. "Vffien the mind fo confiders one thing, that it does, as it 
were, bring it to, and fet it by another, and carry its view from one to the other : 
tills is, as the words import, relation and refped; and the denominations 
given to pofitive things, mtimaring that refped^, and ferving as marks to lead 
the thoughts beyond ; %/uhjed itf^ dTOmnated tQ fomething 
at, are wliat we call ■ relatives j add the. thhgs’ fo. brought together, related. 
Thus, when the nund confiders Cains as fuch a pofitive being, it takes nothin<y 
into that idea, but wliat really exifls in Cams j v. g. when I confider him as 
man, I have nothing in my mind but the complex idea of the fpecies, man. 
So, likewife, when I fay Caius is a white man, I have nothing but the bare con- 
^deration of man, who hath that white colour. But when I give Caius the 
iim^.hufbaud, I intimate/ome other perfon; and when I give him the name 
whit%v.J intimate ^cmp other thing: in both cafes my thought is led to fome- 
4 ,Caius, and th^e are two things brought into confideration. And 
rhether fitawk, or complex, may be the occafion why the mind 
togs^er, and, it were, takes a view df them at once, 
j , before my of our ideas may he the foundation 
" 
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of relation. As in the above-mentioned inftaiice, the contract and ceremony of Chap, 
marriage with Seinpronia, is the occaiion of the. denomination, or relation of XXV’, 
hulband 5 and the colour white, the occafion why he is laid whiter than tree- 
jftoiie, 

I 2. These, and the like relations, expreffed by relative terms, that have Fvelatio-ns, 
others anfwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as father and fbn, bigger 
and ieis, caufe and efted, are very obvious to eveiy one, and every body at firil 
fight perceives the relation. For father and fon, hufliand and wife, and ihch eaiily per- 
other correlative terms, feem fo nearly to belong one to another, and through 
cufiom do fo readily chime and anfwer one another in people’s memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, the thoughts are prefently carried beyond 
the thing fo named 5 and nobody overlooks, or doubts of, a relation, where it 
is fo plainly intimated. But, where languages have failed to give correlative 
names, there the relation is not always fo eaiily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
do doubt, a relative name, as , well as wife : but in languages where this, anil 
the like words, have not a correlative term, there people are not fo apt to 
take them to be fo, as wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 
correlatives, wdiich feem to explain one another, and not to be able to exlli, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thofe names which, duly conlidered, 
do include evident relations, have been called external denominations. But all 
names, that are more than empty founds, miifl fighify fome idea, which is 
either in the thing, to which the name is applied 5 and then it is pofitive, and 
is looked on as united to, and exifiing in the thing, to which the denoniinatiori 
is given : or elfe it arifes from the refpecl the mind finds in it to fomething dif- 
tindl from it, witli which it coniiders it ; and then it includes a relation. 

§ 3. Another fort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on to Samefeem- 
be either relative, or fo much as external denominations j which yet, under the ingly abfo- 
form and appearance, of fignifying fomething abfolute in the fubjedf, do con- re- 

ceal a tacit, tlio’ left obfervable relation. Such are the leemingly pofitive terms lations. 
of old, great j imperfedt, &c. whereof I fliail have occafion to Ipeak more at 
large in the following chapters. 

§ 4. This farther may be obferved, that the ideas of relation may be the Relation dif- 
fame in men, who have far difterent ideas of the things that are related, or 
that are thus compared j v. g. thofe who have for difterent ideas of a iiian, 
may yet agree in the notion of a father: which is a notion fuperinduced to the 
fubftance, or man, and refers only to an adl of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man be what it 
wdlL 

§ 5. The nature therefore of relation confifts in the referring, or comparing Change of 
two things, one to another ; from v/hich comparifon, one, or botli comes to 
be denominated. And if either of thofe things be removed, or ceafe to be, the change 
relation ceafes, and the denomination confequent to it,, tho’ the other receive in in 'the fufo 
itfelf no alteration at all : v. g. Cains, whom I confider to day as a father, ceafes jt'dt* 
to be fo to morrow, only by the death of his fon, without any alteration made 
in himfelf. Nay, barely by the mind’s changing the objedl, to which it com- 
pares any thing, the fame thing is capable of having contrary denommatioos, at 
the fame time : v. g. Cams, compared to feveral perfons, may truly he faid to 
be older and younger, ftronger and weaker, &c. 

§6. Whatsoever doth, or can exift, or be confidered as one thing, is Relation _ 
pofitive : and fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, but modes alfo, are pofi- bcuvixt 

live beings j tho’ the parts, of which they confift, are very often relative ^ 

one to another ; but the whole together, confidered as one thing, and producing 
in us the complex idea of one thing 5 which idea is in our niinds, as one pic- 
ture, tho’ an aggregate of divers parts j and, under one name, it is a pofitive, or 
abfolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, tho’ the parts thereof compared one to 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a pofitive, abfolute idea. The 
fame may be faid of a family, a tune, 6cc, for there can be no relation, but 
between two things, confidered as two things. There muil always be in rela- 
VoL.I Pp tion 
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Book II tion two ideas, or things, either in themfelves really feparate, or coiifidered as 
* diftind, and then a ground or occafion for their comparifon. 

§y/Co]srcERNiNG relation in general tliefe things may be confidered : 
First, that there is no one thing, w^hether fimpleidea, fubftance, mode, 
or relation, or name of either of them, which is not capable of almoft an inh- 
iiite number of conliderations, in reference to other things ; and therefore this 
makes no fmall part of men's thoughts and words : v. g. one fingle man may 
at once be concerned in, and fuftain all thefe following relations, and many more, 
viz. fither, brother, fon, grand-father, grand-fon, father-in-law, fon-in-Iaw, 
hulband, friend, enemy, fubjedt, general, judge, patron, client, j3rofefror, 
European, Englidmian, iflander, fervant, mailer, poffeffor, captain, fuperiour, 
inferiour, bigger, lefs, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlilce, &c. to an 
almoft infinite number : he being capable of as many relations, as there can be 
occafions of comparing him to odaer things, in any manner of agreement, dif- 
agreement, or refpedt whatfoever. For, as I laid, relation is a way of com- 
paring, or confidering two things together, and giving one, or both of them 
fome appellation from that comparifon ^ and fometimes giving even the relation 
itfelf a name. 

The ideas of §8. SECONDLY, this farther maybe confidered concerning relation, that 
relations, tlio' it be not contained in the real exiftence of things, but fomething extra- 
than of the ^ fuper-indiiced 5 yet the ideas, which relative words ftaiid for, are often 

iubjeas re- “ clearer and more diftindl, than of thofe fiibftances, to whiclr they do belong, 
lated. Tfhe notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diftindt, than that we have of a man ; or, if you will, paternity is a thing, 
whereof it is eafier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I can much 
eafier conceive what a friend is, than what God. Becaufe the knowledge of 
one adlion, or one fimple idea, is oftentimes fufficient to give me the notion 
of a relation : but to the knowing of any fubftantial being, an accurate col« 
ledlion of fundry ideas is neceflary. A man, if he compares two things toge- 
ther, can hardly be fuppofed not to know what it is, wherein he compares 
them : fo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear idea of that relation. The ideas then of relations are capable at leaft 
of being more perfedl and diftindl in our minds, than thofe of fubftances. Be- 
caufe it is commonly hard to know all the fimple ideas which are really in any 
fubftance, but for the moft part eafy enough to know the fimple ideas that make 
up any relation I think on, or have a name for : v. g. comparing two men, in 
reference to one common parent, it is very eafy to frame the ideas of brothers, 
without having yet the perfedl idea of a man. For fignificant, relative words, 
as well as others, ftanding only for ideas j and thofe being all either fimple, or 
made up of fimple ones, it fuffices for the knowing the precile idea the relative 
term ftands for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the foundation of . 
the relation 3 which may be done, without having a perfedl and clear idea of the 
thing it is atti-ibuted to. Thus having the notion, that one laid the . egg, out of 
of which the other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, between the two caffiowaries in St. James's park 5 tho', perhaps, I have 
but a very obfeure and imper^dl idea of thofe birds themfelves. 

-Relations all §9. THIRDLY,' thO' mere be a great* Humber of confiderations, wherein 
compared one with another, and fo a multitude of relations 3 
impe ideas. terminate in, and are concerned about thofe fimple ideas, either of 

' fenfation or refledlion ; which I think to be the whole materials of all our know- 
l^ge. To clear this, I {hall ftiew it in the moft confiderahle relations, that we 
Mft any notion of, and in fome that feem to be die moft remote from fenfe, 
■or'f^eaion5 which yet will appear to liave their ideas fi'om thence, and leave 
It that the notions we have of them, am but certain fimple ideas, 

atid derived from {eiifc, or reflection. 

Terms lead- S that relation being the confidering of one thing witli 
Sonldre >5’ ^ evident,, dmt all words, that necef- 

* ‘ ideas, than' are fuppofed really to exift in that 
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diliigj to wlikli the ■ word is applied, are relative words: v. g. a rnan black. Chap* 
merry, tlioiiglitfiil, thirfty, angry, extended j thefe, and the like, are ail ab-» XX¥. 
foliite, becaufe they neidier iignify, nor intimate anything, but what does, or 
is fuppofed really to exift in the man thus denominated : But father, brother, re 

king, liulbaiid, blacker, merrier, See. are words wliich, together with the thing rkitive/ 
they denominate, imply alfo fomething elfe feparate and exteriour to the exiftence 
of that thing. 

§ II. Having laid down thefe premifes concerning relation in general, I ConclufioR, 
lliali now proceed to fhew, in feme iiiftances, how all the ideas we have of re- 
lation ai-e made up, as the others rtre, only of limple ideas 5 and that they all, 
how refined, or remote from lenfc foever they feem, terminate at lafi: in fimple 
ideas. I lhall begin with the moll comprehenfive relation, wherein all things 
that do, or can exiil, are concerned j and that is, the relation of caiife and ef- 
fect : the idea whereof, liow derived from the two fountains of all oiir know- 
ledge, fenfetion and reflection, I lhall in the next place coniider. 


CHAP. XXVL 

Of caufe and effedt, and other relations. 

§ I. TN the notice, that our fenfes take, of the conflant viciffitnde of tilings, Ch ap. 

i we cannot but obferve, that fevered particular, both qualities and liib- XXVL 
feances, begin to exife ; and that they receive this their exiilence from the due 
application and operation of feme other being. From this oblervation, we get thlJ Seas 
our ideas of caufe and effedt. That, which produces any Imiple, or complex got, 
idea, vv^e denote by the general name caufe ; and that v/hich is produced, ef- 
fedt. Thus finding that in that iiibftance, which we call -wax, nuidity, %vhich 
is a liniple idea, that was not in it before, is conftantly produced by the appli- 
cation of a certain degree of heat j we call the limple idea of lieat, in relation 
to fluidity in wax, the caufe of it, and fluidity tlie eftedt. So allb finding 
that the liibflancc wood, wbdeh is a certain colle&ion of fimplc ideas fo called, 
by the application of fire, is turned into another fubflance called allies 5 i. e. 
another complex idea, confifling of a colledtion of limple ideas, cjuite difeent 
from that complex idea, which we call wood j we coniider fire, in relation to 
alhes, as caufe, and the allies as efledt. So that whatever is confidcred by us to 
conduce, or operate, to the producing any particular limple idea, or colledtion 
of fimple ideas, whether fubftance or mode, which did not before exife, hath 
thereby in our minds the relation of a caufe, and fo is denominated by us. 

§ 2. Having thus, from w'hat our fenfes arc able to difcoverinthe opera- Creadon, 
tioiis of bodies on one another, got the notion of caufe and efledt, viz. that a generation, 
caufe is that, which makes any other thing, either Ample idea, fubfeance, or ” 

mode, begin to be and an elFedt is that, which had its beginning from feme 
other thing : the mind finds no great difficulty to difeinguilh the icvcral origi- 
nals of things into two forts. 

First, when the thing is wdiolly made new, fo that no part thereof did ever 
exife before * as when a new particle of matter doth begin to exife, in rerum 
natura, which liad before no being, and this we call creation. 

Second LX, wdien a thing is made up of particles, which did all of them 
before exift, but that very thing lb conftituted of pre-exifting particles, which 
coiilidered all together, make up fuch a colledtion of Ample ideas, had not any 
exiftence before 5 as this man, this egg, rofe or cherry, &c. And this, when 
referred to a fubfeance, produced in the ordinary courfe of nature, by an inter- 
nal principle, but fet on work by, and received from fome external agent, or 
caufe, and working by infenlible ways, which we perceive not, we call genera- 
tion : when the caufe is extrinfecal, and the efFedt prodneed by a fenfible fepa- 
ration, or juxta-pofition of difcernible parts, we call it makings and fetch 
are all artificial things. When any Ample idea is produced, which was not in 
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that fiibied before, we call it alteration. Thus a mail is generated, a piatira 
made, and either of them altered, when any new fenfible quality, or fimpie 
idea is produced in either of them, which was not there before ; and the things 
thus made to exiil, which were not there before, are effeQ:s; and tliofe things, 
which operated to the exiftence, caufes. In which, and all other cafes, we 
may obferve, that the notion of caufe and effed, has its 'rife from ideas, re- 
ceived by fenlation and refledion and that this relation, how cornpreheniive 
foever, terminates at laft in them. For to have the idea of caufe and efted, it 
fuffices to confider any fimpie idea, or fubfiance, as beginning to exift by the 
operation of fome other, without knowing the manner of that operation. 

§ 3. Time and place are alfo the foundations of very large relations, and all 
finite beings, at leaf!:, are concerned in them. But having already fliewn, in an- 
other place, how we get thefe ideas, it may fufiice here to intimate, that 
mofi: of the denominations of things, received from time, are only relations. 
Thus when any one fays, that queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned for- 
ty-five years, thefe words import only the relation of that duration to fome o- 
tlier, and mean no more than this, that the duration of her exiftence was 
equal to fixty-nine, and the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the fun j and fo are all words anfwering, how long? Again, 
William the conqueror invaded England about the year 1070, which means 
this ; that taking the duration from our Saviour’s time till now, for one entire 
great length of time, it fliews at what diftance this invafion was from the 
two extremes : • and fo do all words of time, anfwering to the queftioii, when ? 
which fiiew only the diftance of any point of time, from the period of a 
longer duration, from which we meafure, and to which we thereby confider it 
as related. 

§4. There are yet, befides thofe, other words of time, that ordinarily 
ate thought to ftand for pofitive ideas, which yet will, when confidered, be 
found to be relative ; fuch as are young, old, &;c. which include and intimate 
the relation any thing has to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 
idea in our minds. Thus, having fettled in our thoughts the idea of the ordi- 
nary duration of a man to be feventy years, when we fay a man is young, we 
mean that his age is yet but a jfinall part of that, which ufually men attain to : 
and, when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out al- 
moft to the end of that which men do not ufually exceed. And fo it is but 
comparing the particular age, or duration of this, or that man, to the idea of 
that duration, which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort 
of animals: which is plain, in the application of thefe names to other things j 
lor a man is called young at twenty years, and very young at feven years old ; 
but yet a horfe we call old at twenty, and a dog at feven years ^ becaufe in 
each of thefe, we compare their age to different ideas of duration, which are 
.fettled in our minds, as belonging to thefe feveral forts of animals, in the 
ordinary courfe^ of nature. But the fun and ftars, tho’ they have out-Iafted 
feveral generations of men, we <nll not old, becaufe we do not know what 
period God hath fet to that fort of beings. This term belonging properly to 
thofe tHngs, which. TO; can obferve, in the' ordinary courfe of things, by a 
natural decay, to come tso an end in a certain period of time 5 and fo have in 
our minds, as it were, a ftandard to which we can compare the feveral parts of 
their duration j and, by the relation tliey bear thereunto, call them young or 
old . which we cannot therefore do to a ruby, or a diamond, things whole 
periods we know not; ^ 

1. 5*. "Fhe relation alfo that things have to one another, in their places and 
IS vcxyJbMim, to obferve 5 as above, below, a mile diftant from 
^ England, 'and in London. But as in duration, fa in extenfion 
fh ideas that are relative, which we fignlfy by names 

If little are_ tmly relatite. For here ' 

I ^^^ed in our mindi^ the ideas of the bignefs of ■ 

'1-5^ fro^ thofe we ^ have been moft 'accuftomed to, we 

. make 
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make them as it were the ftandards, whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 
Thus we call a great apple, fuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 


tliofe we have been ufed to s and a little horfe, fuch 
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the fize of that idea, which we have in our minds to belong ordiiiarlly to 
horfes: and that will be a great horfe to a Welfliman, which is but a little ""one 
to a Fleming; they two having, from the different breed of their countries, 
taken feveral fized ideas, to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their great and their little. 

I 6. So, likewife, weak and itrong are but relative denominations of power, Abhkts 
compared to fome ideas we have, at that time, of greater, or lefs, power, 'iliiis often 
when we fay a weak man, we mean one that has not fo much llrength, or 
power, to move, as ufiially men have, or ufually thofe of his lize have ; which 
is a comparing his flrength to the idea we have of the ufual ftrength of men, 

. or men of focii a fize. The like, when we fay the creatures are all w^eak tilings ; 
v/eak, there, is but a relative term, fignifying the difproportion there is in the 
power of God and the creatures. And fo abundance of words, in ordinary 
fpeech, ftand only for relations (and, pierhaps, the greateff part) which, at £rli 
fight, feeni to have no fuch fignification : v. g. the fliip has necellary fiores. 

Neceffary and ilores are both relative words ; one having a relation to the ac- 
complifhing the voyage intended, and the other to future life. All whicli rela- 
tions, hove they are confined to, and terminate in, ideas derived from fenfetioii, 
or refledion, is too obvious to need any explication. 

CHAP. XXVH. 

Of identity and diverfity, 

§ I. M NOT HER occafion the mind often takes of comparing, is the Chap. 

very being of things, when conlidering any thing as exifting, at XXVII, 
any determined time and place, we compare it with itfeif exifting at another 
time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. When we fee any „ 

thing to be in any place in any inlrant or time, we are lure (be it what it will) fdts, 
that it is that very thing, and not another, which at that fame time exifls in 
another place, how like and undiftiiiguiflrable fbever it may be in all othei: re~ 

.ipeds : and in this confifts identity, when the ideas, it is attributed to, vary not 
at all from what they were that moment, wherein we confider their former ex- 
iftence, and to which we compare the prefent. For, we never finding, nor 
conceiving it poffible, that two things, of the feme kind, flrould exift in the 
feme place at the feme time, we rightly conclude, diat whatever cxifis any 
where," at any time, excludes all of the feme kind, and is there itfeif alone. 

Wlien, therefore, we demand, “ whether any thing be tire feme, or no ?” it 
refers always to fomething that exifted fuch a time, in fucli a place, which it 
was certain at that inflant was the feme with itfeif, and no other. From whence 
it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings of exiflence, nor two 
things one ’beginning ; it being impoflible for two things of the feme kind to be, 
or exift, in the feme inftant, in the very feme place, or one and the feme thing 
in different places. That, therefore, that had one beginning, is the feme thing ; 
and that, whi|h had a diferent beginning in time and place from that, is not 
the feme, but diverfe. That which has made the difficulty about this relation, 
lias been the little care and attention ufed, in having precife notions of the 
things, to which it is attributed. 

§ 2. We have the ideas but of three forts of fubftances. i, God. 2. Finite Identity of 
intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firft, God is without beginning, eternal, unaltcr- 
able, and every where ; and, therefore, concerning his identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, finite fpirits having had each its determinate time and 
place of beginning to exift, the relation to that time and place will always de- 
tcrxnine to "each of them its identity, as long as it exifts. Thirdly, the Jfame 
VVol.'L Qjj will 
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Book II. will hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition, or fubHraciion of 
matter being made, it is the £me. For tho’ thefe three forts of fubftances’ as 
we term them do not exclude one another out of the fame place : yet we can 
not conceive but that they mull neceffarily each of them exclude any of the 
fame kind out of the fame place : or elfe the notions and names of identity and 
diverfity would be in vain, and there could be no fuch diftinaion of fubftLes 
or any thing elfe one from another. For example : could two bodies be in the 
lame place, at the fame time, then thofe two parcels of matter mull be one and 
the lame t^e them great, or httle 5 nay, all bodies mull be one and the fame 
5*r.t>ty or lor by the fame reafon that two particles of matter may be in one olace all 
“'‘y : which, when it can be fupjifed, takes Lay the 

(hUmdion of identity, and diverfity, of one and moref and renders it ridicu! 
lous. But It being a contradidion, that two, or more, lliould be one identL 
and diverfity are relations and of comparing well founded, aiJd of ufe 
o die underllanding. All other things being but modes, or relations, ultimatL 
terminated in liibllanc^, the identity and diverfity of each particular exillenS 
of them too will be, by the fame way, determined; only as to things whole 
exiftence is in fucceffioui fuch as are the addons of finiteLlg“ y f i^S 
and tliought, both which confift in a continued train of fucceffion ■conSmL- 
their divMfity, there cm no quellion : becaufe each perifliing the moment it 
bepis. they t^not exift in difierent times, or in different places, as perLL 

beings CM at different times exift in diftant places; and, therefore, no motim 

or thought confidered as at dafFerent times, can be the fame, each pait thereof 
having a difFerent beginning of exiftence. ^ mereot 

l3™t” aftel^'di^LLtl^ndW^fti’ “ " what is fo much enquired 

mk. ? V j .individuatioms; and that, it is plain, is exiftence itfelf 

“4 <‘r - — 

» fimpfc tote „ te, when terf », ™ “5.“ 2X1 

compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied ; v. let us fimoofe 

an atom, i. e. a continued body, under one immutable fuperficies exiftine^m a 
determined time and pace: it is evident that Fancies, exilting in a 

exiftence, it is in thL inl^ant irame^itfr^^^^^^ 
what it is, and nothing el^tL W td I ‘ 

“ rf:hto''S 2 ““ “f'. 

.«1 while toj; 

fame mals, or the 6 me body, let the partsL 

L”X“ XrLXx i”.”r "4 

toX 1. .nhyr fc toXlhXXXrt/ tV 

The r^on whereof is, that in thefe two cafes of a mnfi fame horfe. 
hvmg body, identity is not appUed to the fame tliin J 

■ It ^ tel. „ life fc. . of 
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as it partakes of the fame life, tlio’ that life be communicated to new particles Ch a f, 
of matter, vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued organization, XXVIL 
conformable to that fort of plants. For this organization, being at any one in- . 

iiant in any one colledtion of matter, is in that particular concrete diftiiiguifhed 
from all other, and is that individual life, which exifting conftantly from that 
moment, both forwards and backwards, in the fame continuity of iiifenllbiy 
fucceeding parts united to the living body of the plant, it has tliat identity; 
which makes the fame plant, and all the parts of it parts of the fame plant; 
during all the time that they exift united in that continued organization, which 
is fit to convey that common life to all the parts fo united* 

§ 5. The cafe is not fo much different in brutes, but that any one may hence Identity of 
fee what makes an animal, and continues it the fame* Something we have 
like this in machines, and may ferve to illuftrate it. For example, what is a 
watch ? It is plain, it is nothing but a fit organization, or conftrudion of parts, 
to a certain end, which, when a fufficient force is added to it, it is capable to 
attain. If we would fuppofe this machine one continued body, all whofe or-* 
ganized parts were repaired, increafed, or diminilhed, by a conftant addition, or 
feparation of infenfible parts, with one common life, we fliould have fbmething 
very much like the body of an animal ; with this difference, that in an ani* 
mal the fitnefs of the organization, and the motion wdierein life confifls, begin 
together, the motion coming from within j but in machines, the force coming 
fenfibly from without, is often away, when the organ is in order, and well fit- 
ted to I'eceive it. 

6. This alfo jfhews, wherein the identity of the fame man confiffs, viz. in Identity of 
nothing but a participation of the fame continued life, by conftantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in fucceflion vitally united to the fame organized body* He 
that fhall place the identity of man in any thing elfe, but like that of Other 
animals in one fitly organized body, taken in any one inffant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in feveral fuccefiiveiy fleeting particles 
of matter united to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, mad 
and fober, the fame man, by any fuppofition, that will not make it poflible for 
Seth, Ifmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auffin, and Caefar Borgia, to be the fame 
man. For, if the identity of foul alone makes the fame man, and there be 
nothing in the nature of matter, why the fame individual fpirit may not be 
united to different bodies, it will be poflible that thofe men living in diffant 
ages, and of different tempers, may have been the fame man ; which way of 
.Ipeaking muff be, from a very ff range ufe of the word man, applied to an idea, 
out of which body and Ihape is excluded. And that way of fpeaking would 
agree yet worfe with the notions of thofe philofophers, who allow of tranfmi- 
gration, and are of opinion that the fouls of men may, for their mifcarriages, 
be detruded into the bodies of beaffs, as fit habitations, with organs faited to 
the iatisfadion of their brutal inclinations. : But yet, I think, no body, could 
he be fure that the foul of Heliogabaius were in one of his hogs, would yet fay, 
that hog were a man, or Heliogabaius. 

§ 7. It is not, therefore, unity of fubftance, that comprehends all forts of Identit)? 
identity, or will determine it in every cafe : but to conceive and judge of it to the 
aright, we muff confider what idea the word it is applied to, ftands for ; it 
being one thing to be the fame fubffance, another the fame man, and a third 
the fame perfon, if perfon, man, and fubftance, are three names, ffanding for 
three different ideas j for fuch as is the idea belonging to that name, fuch muff 
be the identity : which, if it had been a little more carefully attended to, would, 
poflibly, have prevented a great deal of that confufion, which often oc- 
curs about this matter, with no fiiiall feeming difficulties, efpecially con- 
cerning perfoiial identity, which, therefore, we fhall in the next place a little 
confider. 

§ 8. An animal is a living, organized body 5 and, confequently, the fame Same mas, 
animal, as we have obferved, is the fame continued life, communicated, to dif- 
ferent particles of matter, as they happen, fucceflively, to be united to that or- 
ganized. 
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o'anized, living body. And, whatever is talked of other definitions, ingenious 
obfervation puts it pa.ft doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the found, 
man, in our mouths is the fign, is nothing elfe but of an animal of fuch a cer- 
tain fbmi : fince, I think, I may be confident, that whoever iliould fee a crea- 
ture of his own fliape and make, tho’ it had no more reafon all its life than 
a cat, or a parrot, would call him hill a man 5 or whoever Ihould hear a cat, 
or a parrot, difcourfe, reafon, and philofophife, would call, or think, it no- 
thing but a cat, or a parrot 5 and fay, the one was a dull, irrational man, and 
the other a very intelligent, rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of 
great note, is fufficient to countenance the fuppofition of a rational parrot. His 
words® are: 

I HAD a mind, to know, from prince Maurice^s own mouth, the account of 
“ a common, but much credited ftory, that I had heard fo often from many 
“ others, of an old parrot he had in Brafil, during his government there, that 
fpoke, and alked, and anfwered common queftions, like a reafonable creature : 
fo that thofe of his train there generally concluded it to be witchery, or 
polfeffiony and one of his chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, 
would never, from that time, endure a parrot, but faid, they all had a devil 
in them. I had heard many particulars of this iloiy, and aflevered by pco- 
“ pie hard to be difcredited, which made me alk prince Maurice, what there 
“ was of it? He faid, with his iifual plaimiefs, and drynefs in talk, there w^as 
fomething true, but a great deal falfe, of what had been reported, I de- 
“ fired to kiiow of him, what there was of the firft? He told me fliort and 
“ coldly, that he had heard of fuch an old parrot, when he came to Brafil i and 
“ tho’ he believed nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had fo much 
curiofity as to fend for it : that it was a very great and a very old one, and 
when it came firfi: into the room where the prince w^as, with a great many 
Dutchmen about him, it laid prefently, what a company of white men are 
“ here? They afked it what bethought that man was, pointing at the prince ? 
“ It anfwered, fome general or other ; when they brought it clofe to him, he alked 
“ it, ^ D'ou venez vous ? It anfwered, De Marinnan. The prince, A qui eftes 
vous ? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, fais tu la ? Parrot, Je garde 
“ les poulles. The prince laughed, and faid, Vous gardez les poulles ? The parrot 
“ anfwered, Ouy moy, & je f-ay bien faire ; and made the chuck, four or five 
“ times, that people ufe to make to chickens when they call them. I fet down 
“ the words of this worthy dialogue in French, juft as prince Maurice laid 
“ them to me. I afked him in what language the parrot fpoke,. and he faid, 
“ in Brafilian; I alked whether he underftood Brafiiian, he faid, no, but he had 
“ taken care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman that fpoke 
Brafilian, and the other a Brafilian diat Ipoke Dutch^ that he afked themfe- 
parately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juft the fame 
“ thing that the parrot .faid. I could not but tell this odd ftory, becaufc it is 
“ fo much out of the way, and from the firft hand, and what may pafs for a 
“ good one 5 for I dare fay this prince at leaft believed himfelf in all he told 
“ me, having ever paffed for a very .honeft and pious man. I leave it to na- 
‘‘ turalifts to reafon, and to other mm to believers they pleafe upon it; how 
ever, it is not, perhaf^, to relieve,', or enliven, -a bufy feene fometimes 
“ with fuch digfefhons, whether to the purpofe, or no.” 

I HAVE taken care that the reader fhould have the ftory at large in the au- 
thor’s own words, becaufe he feems to me not to have thought it' incredible^ 

: for it cannot be imagined that fo able a man as he, who had fufficiency enough 
all the teftimoni^ he gives of himfelf, fhould take fo much pains, 

on a man whom 
acknowledges very great 

^ paffed in Chriftendora from 1672 to 1679, P- shb 

The from ^rinnan. The prince. To whorti do you belong r 

T Parrot, I look after die chickem? :: 

! ThepartPtai^wered, Yes I, and I 
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lionefty and piety, a ftory which, if he himfelf thoiiglit incretlible, lie could C ii a p. 
not but alfo tliink ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, Vlio vouches this ftory,. XXVII. 
and our author, who relates it from him, both of them call this talker a par- 
rot s and I ailc any one elfe, who thinks fiich a ftory fit to be told, whether if 
this parrot, and all of its kind., had always talked, as we liave a princess woi d 
for it, as this one did, whether I lay, they -would not have paffed for a race of 
rational animals : but yet, v/hether for all that they would have been allowed 
to be men, and not parrots ? For I preftime it is not the idea of a tliinking, or 
rational being alone that makes the idea of a man, in moft people's ieiife, but 
of a body, fo and fo ftiaped, joined to it; and, if that be the idea of a man, 
the fime fucceffive body not fliifted all at once, muft, as well as the dime im- 
material iplrit, go to the making of the lame man. 

§ 9. This being premifed to fnd wherein perfonal identity confifts, we muft Perfix'ial 
coiilider what peifon iftands for ; wdiicli, I think, is a thinking, intelligent beiiio;, 
that has reafon and reflection, and can confider iticlf as itfeif^ the fame think- 
ing tiling, in different times and places ; which it docs only by that confeiouf- 
neft, which is infeparable from thinking, and, as it feems to me, eftential to 
it : it being inipoffible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that lie 
does perceive. When we fee, hear, fmell, tafte, feel, meditate, or \vill any 
thing, we know that we do fo. Thus it is always as to our preleirc ieiiaidons 
and perceptions : and, by this every one is to himfelf that which he calls fcif ; 
it not being conlidered in this cafe, whether the fame felf be continued in tlie 
lame, or divers fubftances. For, fince confcioufiiels always accompanies think- 
ing;, and it is that that makes every one to be what he calls felf, and thereby 
diiiinguifhes himfelf from ail other thinking things ; in this alone confifts per- 
fonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational being : and, as hr as this coii- 
feioufnefs can be extended backwards, to any paft adion or thought, fo far 
reaches the identity of that perfon ; it is the feme felf now, it was then ; and 
it is by the fame felf with this prefent one, that now refleds on it, that that 
adion was done. 

§ TO. But it is ferther enquired, whether it be the feme identical Confekmf 
ftance?” This few would think they had reafon, to doubt of, if thefe percep- 
tions, with their confeioufnefs, always remained prefent in the mind, whereby Jentity! 
the feme thinking thing would be always confeioufty prefent, and, as would be 
thought, evidently the feme to itfeif. But that which feems to make the diffi- 
culty is this, that this confeioufnefs being interrupted always by forgetfulne.fe, 
there being no moment of our lives, wherein we have the whole train of all 
our pafl adions before our eyes in one view, but even the beft. memories lofing 
the fight of one part, whilft they are viewing another ; and we fometimes, and 
that the greateft part of our lives, not refieding on our paft felves, being in- 
tent on our prefent thoughts, and in found fleep, having no thoughts at all, 
or at leaft none with that confeioufnefs, which remarks our waking thoughts : 

I fey, in i^ll thefe cafes, our confeioofnefs being interrupted, and we lofing tlie 
fight of our paft felves, doubts are raifed, whether we are the .feme thinking 
thing, i. e. the feme fubftaftce, or no? which, however reafonable or unrea- 
fonable, concerns not perfonal identity at all : the queftion being, what makes 
the feme perfon, and not whether it be the fame identical fubftance, vdiich al- 
ways tliinks in the feme perfon ; which in this cafe matters not at all : different 
fubftances, by the feme confeioufnefs, (where they do partake in it) being 
united into one perfon, as well as different bodies, by the feme life, are united 
into one animal, whofe identity is preferved, in that change of fubftances, by 
the unity of one continued life. For, it being the feme confeioufnefs that 
makes a^ man be himfelf to himfelf, perfonal identity depends on that only, 
whether it be annexed only to one individual fubftance, or can be continued in a 
fucceffion of feveral fubftances. For, as far as any intelligent being can re- 
peat the idea of any paft: adion, with the feme confciou&efs it had of it at 
firft:, and with the feme confeioufnefs it has of any prefent adion ; fo far it 
is the feme perfonal felf* For it is by the confeioufnefs it has of its prefent 
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Book. IL For ilioiild the foul of a prince, carrying with it the confcioiifneis of the 
prince’s pall life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as foon as deferted 
by his own foul, every one fees he would be the lame perfon wdth the prince, 
accountable only for the prince’s adions : but who would % it was the fame 
man? The body too goes to the making the man, and would, I guefs, to 
evei7 body determine the man in this cafe 5 wherein the foul, with all its princely 
thoughts about it, would not make another man : but he would be the feme 
cobler to every one, befides himfelf. I know that, in the ordinary way of 
Ipeaking, the fame perfon, and the feme man. Hand for one and the feme thing. 
And indeed, eveiy one will always have a liberty to fpeak as he pleafes, and to 
apply what articulate founds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them as 
often as he pleafes. But yet, when we wpl enquire what makes the feme fpirit, 
man, or perfon, we mull fix the ideas of fpirit, man, or perfon in our minds 5 
and having refolved with our felves what we mean by them, it wall not be 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the feme, and 
w^heii not. 

Confeiouf- § 16. But tho’ the feme immaterial fubllance, or foul, does not alone, 
neflymaia-s wherever it be, and in wliatfoever Hate, makefile feme man j yet it is plain, 
confeioufnefs, as far as ever it can be extended, lliould it be to ages pall, unites 
exiftenccs and adions, very remote in time, into the fame perfon, as well as 
it does the exillences and adions of the immediately preceding moment : fo 
that whatever has the confeioufnefs of prefent and pall adions, is the feme 
perfon to whom they both belong. Had I the fame confcioufiiefs that I faw 
the ark and Noah’s fiood, as that I few an overfiowdng of the Thames lall win- 
ter, or as that I write now ; I could no more doubt that I who write this now, 
that few the Thames overflowed lall winter, and that viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the feme felf, place that felf in what fubllance you pleafe, 
than that I who write this am the feme myfelf now whilll I write (whether I 
conllfl: of all the feme fubllance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yefterday. For as to this point of being the feme felf, it matters not whether 
this prefent felf be made up of the feme, or other fubllances I being as much 
concerned, and as jullly accountable for any adion v/as done a thoufend years 
fiiice, appropriated to me now by this felf-confcioulnefs, as I am for what I did 
the lall moment. 

Sclrilei'cnds § ij. Self is that confeious thinking thing (whatever fubllance made up of, 
onconlciouf- ^vhether fpiritiial or material, Ample or compounded, it matte::s J^ot) which is 
fenfible, or confeious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs or mifery, and 
fo is concerned for itfelf, as far as that confeioufnefs extends. Thus every 
one finds, that whilll comprehended under that confeioufnefs, the little finger is 
iis much a prat of itfelf, as what is moll fo. Upon reparation of this little fin- 
ger, lliould this confcioulirels go along with the little finger, and leave the 
refl; of the body, it is evident the little finger would be the perfon, the feme 
perfon j and felf then would have nothing to do with the reft of the body* 
As in this cafe it is the confciorLjf^fs that goes along with the fubllance, when 
one part is feparate from mak^^'.fiie feme perfon, and confti- 

remote in time. 

That, will thing can join itfelf, 

makes the perfon, and is one lelf with' it, and with nothing elfc* and fo 
' \ ^ attributes to it felf, and owns all the aiftions of that thing as its own, as far as 

' ; . " confcioufiiefs reaches, and no farther ; as every one who refledls, will perceive. 

18.- In Ais- perfqnal identity, is founded all the right and’ juftiw of re- 
happinefi and mifery being that for which every one 
^ teomes of any fiiprehce, not 

that confcioufnels. For as it is evident in the in- 
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mediately, from the reparation of the little finger, have its own peciiHar 
fcibufiiefs, whereof tlie little finger knew notliing ; it would not at all be 
cerned for it, as a part of itfelf, or could own any of its adions, or have any 
of them imputed to liim. 

§ 19. This may £hew us wherein perfbnal identity confifis, not in the iden- 
tity of fiibftance, ■ but, as I have faid, in the identity of confcioufnefs 5 wliereiiiy- 
if Socrates and the prefent mayor of Queenboroiigh agree, they are the fame 
perfon : if the feme Socrates waking and fleeping do not partake of the feme 
confcioufnefs, Socrates -walcing and fleeping is not the feme perfon. And to pii- 
nifli Socrates waking for what fleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates 
was never confcious of, would be no more of right, than to puniih one twin 
for \ylTd his brother-tvrin did, wdiereof he knew nothing, becaiife their out- 
fides were fo like, that they could not be diftinguilhed 5 for flich twins have 
been feen. 

§ 20. But yet, poffibly, it will flill be objeded, fuppofe I wdiolly lofe the 
piemory of fome parts of my life, beyond a poffibility of retrieving them, fo 
that, perhaps, I fliall never be confcious of them again 5 yet am I not the feme 
perfon that did thofe adions^i had thofe thoughts that I once was confcious of,- 
tho’ I have now foi-got them? To which I anfwer, that we mufl: here take 
notice what the word I is applied to: wteh, in this cafe, is the man. only. 

And the feme man being prefumed to be the feme perfon, I is eafily here fup- 
pofed to fland alfo for the fame perfon. But if it be pofllble for the fame man. 
to have diflind incommunicable confcioufiiefles at diflerent times, it is pail doubt 
the fame man would, at difierent times, make different perfons 5 wdiich, we fee, 
is the fenfe of mankind, in the folemneffc declaration of their opinions, human 
laws not piinifliing the mad man for the fober maids adions, nor the fober 
man for what the mad man did, thereby making them two perfons: wdiich is 
fomewhat explained by our way of Ipeaking in Englifh, when we fey fuch an 
one is not-himfelf, or is befides himfelf^ in which phrafes it is infinuated, as if 
thofe who now, or, at leafl:, firfi; ufed them, thought that felf was changed^ 
the felf-fame perfon was no longer in that man. 

§ 21. Bu t yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the feme individual man, Difference 
llioiild be two perfons. To help us *a little in this, we mufl conlider what Is i^etween 
meant by Socrates, or the feme individual man. mM^'and 

First, it mufl be either the feme indiv.idual, immaterial, thinking fub- peHon. 
fiance j in ihort, the feme numerical foul, and nothing elfc. 

Secondly, or the feme animal, without any regard to an immaterial 
foul. 

Thirdly, or the feme immaterial fpirit, united to the feme animal. 

Now take which of thefe fiippofitions you pieafe, it is impofiible to make 
perfonal identity to confifl in any thing but conlcioulnefs, or reach any farther 
than that does. 

For, by the firfl of tloem, it mufl: be allowed poffible, that a man, born of 
different women, and in diflant times, may be the feme man. A way of 
fpeaking, which whoever admits, mufl: allow it poffible for the fame man to be 
two diflind perfons, as any two that have lived in different ages, without the 
knowledge of one another’s thoughts. 

By the fecond and third, Socrates in this life, and after it, cannot be the fame 
man any way, but by the fame confcioufnefs ; and fo making human identity to 
confifl in the fame thing, wherein we place perfonal identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the feme man to be the feme perfon. • But then they, who 
place human identity in confcioufnefs only, and not in fomething elfe, mufl: con- 
fider how they will make the infant Socrates the feme man with Socrates after 
the refurredion. But whatfoeyer to fbme men makes a man, and confequently 
the fame individual man, wherein, perhaps, few are agreed, perfonal identity 
can by us be placed in nothing but confeionfhefs (which is that alone which 
makes what we call felf) without involving us in great abfurdities. 
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Book, II we look on as’ our felves. . Did we know what it was^ ^or liow it was tied to a. 

certain of fieeting, ammal fpiritsy or it coiiM,^ or could not 

perform its operations, of thinking and memory, out of a body organized as 
ours is5 and whether it has pleafed God, that no one fuch ipirit ihall ever be 
united to any, but one fuch body, upon the right conilitiitiori of wliofe organs 
its memory {liould depend j we might fee the abfiirdity of fome of thofe fup« 
pofitions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark, con- 
cerning thefe matters) the foul of a man, for an immaterial fubftance, inde- 
pendent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can, from the nature 
of things, be no abfurdity at all to fiippofe, that the fame foul may, at different 
times, be united to different bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one man : as well as we fuppofe a part of a iheep’s body yefferday fhoiild be a 
part of a man’s body to-morrow, and, in that union, make up a vital part of 
Melibacus liimfelf, as well as it did of his ram. 

Thediffi- § 28. To conclude, whatever fubftance begins to exift, it muff, during Its 
cultyfrora exiffence, neceffarily be the fame : whatever compofitions of fubffaiices begin 
ill ufe of during the union of thofe fubftances, the concrete muff be the fame : 

names. -^rj^atfoever mode begins to exift, during its exiffence, it is the fame : and fa 
if the compofition be of diftind fubftances and different modes, the fame rule 
holds. V/hereby it will appear, that the difficulty, or obfciiiity, that has been 
about this matter, rather rifes from the names ill iifed, than ffom any obfcp- 
iity in things themfelves. For, whatever makes the fpecihck idea, to which 
the name is applied, if that idea be ffeadily kept to, the diffindion of any thing 
into the fame, and divers, will eafily be conceived, and there can arife no doubt 
about it. 

Continued § 29. For, fuppofing a rational fpirit be the idea of a man, it is eafy to 
exiftence know what is the fame man, viz. the fame fpirit, whether feparate, or in a 
imkesiden- be the fame man. Suppofing a rational fpirit, vitally united to a body 

of a certain confonnation of parts, to make a man, wffiilff ffiat rational fpirit, 
with that vital conformation of parts, tlio’ continued in a fleeting, fuccefllve 
body, remains, it v/ill be the fame man. But if, to any one, the idea of a man 
be but the vital union of parts in a certain fhape 5 as long as that vital union 
and fhape remains, in- a concrete no otherwife the fame, but by a continued 
fucccflioii of fleeting particles, it will be the fame man. For, whatever be the 
compofition, whereof the complex idea is made, whenever exiftence makes it 
one particular thing, under any denomination, the fame exiftence continued, 
preferves it the law individual, \mder the lame denomination, 
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I* TTiESIDES the befote-rtientioned occafions of time, place, and cau- 
fliUty,, of comparing, or referring tilings, one to another, there are, 
aS I have faid, inflnite to whereo£;:|Thail tontioti. 

First, the firfti fhallname, is fame ob& Simple idea ; which being capable 
of parts, or degrees, affords an occalion of comparing the lubjeds, wheretn it is to 
pm anotlier, in refpedfe of that Ample idea, v, g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, 

« ml, More, dee. Thefe relations, depending on the equality and excefs of 
llffiae Ample idea, in feveral fubjeda, may be called, if one will, Propor- 
that thefe. -only converfant about thofe Ample ideas, received 
fromtoi ition, or refledion, is fo evident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 
§ V, another OccaAon of comparing things together, or confider- 

.Include in that conAderation fame other thing, is the 
circumftajt^^^^gir origin, or beginning j which being not afterwards to be 
altered, depending thefeop as lafting as the fubjeds to which 

!^ey belong; v* and fon, brothers, couAn-germans, &c. which have 

their 
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their rektloiis hy one community of blood, wherein, they pnitakc in ievcnit ChiA?- 

degrees ; coiintry-nicn, i. e. thole who w'ere born in the £inie coiuitrv, or 

trabt of ground ; and tliefe I call natural rektioni;; whereio we irray oblervc 

that mankind .have fitted their notions and words to the life of coiiinion life, 

anti not to the truth and extent of dungs.- .For it is certain, fliat in reaiity 

the relation is the fame betwixt the begetter and the begotteh, .in the fever- d 

races of other aiiimals as well as men: but 3"et it is leklom. laid., tins bull is 

the grandihther of fiich a calf 5 or' that two pidgeons are couShi-gcrman-:. 

It is very convenient, that by diiliiid names thefe relations Ihould be oblervcd, 
and marked out in mankind ; there being occafion, both in lav/s, and other 
communications one with another, to mention and take notice of men under 
thefe relations : from wlience alfo arife the obligations of feveral duties amongh 
men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little^ or no caufc to mnid 
thefe relations, they have not thought fit to give them diltinct and peciiliar 
names. This, by the way, may give us fome light into the different riate and 
growth of languages j which being fuited only to the convenience of com- 
miinicatlon, are proportioned to the notions men have, and the cemmerce of 
thoughts fimiliar amoiigff them j and not to the reality^ or extent of thiiigj;, 
nor to the various reipedts might be faond among them, nor the di.fferent ab- 
ffradt confiderations might be framed about them. Where they had no pliHo- 
fophical notions, there they had no terms to exprels them : and k is no won- 
der men ilioiild have framed no names for thofe things, they found no occaiion 
to difcoiirfe of. From whence it is eafy to imagine, why, as in fome coun- 
tries, they may not have fo miicli as the name for a horfe^ and in others, 
where they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horfes than of their 
own, that there they may have not only names for particular horfes, but alfo 
of their feveral relations of kindred one to another. 

§ 3, Thirdly, fometirnes the foundation of confidering things, with refe- Ir.lhtutc-d), 
rence to one another, is fome adi whereby any one comes by a moral right, 
potver, or obligation to do fomethiog. Thus a general is one that hath power 
to command an army ; and an army under a general is a colledioii of armed 
men, obliged to obey one man. A citizen, or a burgher, is onewhoharfa 
right to certain privileges in this, or that place. All this fort depending upon 
meffs v/ills, or agreement in fociety, I call inftitii ted, or voluntary 5 and may 
be diftinguiihcd from the natural, in that they are moft, If not all of them, 

Ibme way or other alterable, and feparable from the perfons, to v/liom they have 
fometirnes belonged, tho’ neither of the fubftanccs fo related, be deftroyed. 

Now, tho’ thefe are all reciprocal, as well as the reff, and contain in them a 
reference of two things one to the other s yet, bccaufc one of the two things 
often wants a relative name, importing that reference, men ufually take no 
notice of it, and the relation, is commonly overlooked : v. g. a patron and cli- 
ent are eaiily allowed to be relations, but, a conffable' or dictator are not fo rea- 
dily, at iirlt hearing, confidered as fach 5 becaufc there is no peculiar name 
for thofe who are under the command of a didtator, or conftable, expreihiig 
a relation to either of them ; tho’ it be certain, that either (.)f them bath a 
certain power over fome others ^ and fo is fo far related to them, as well as a pa- 
tron is to client, or general to his army. 

4. imu RTHLY, there is another fort of relation which is the conformity, Mord. 
(l»P*'di%reement, men’s voluntary adtions have to a rule, to which they are 
referred, and by which they are judged of ; which, I think, may be called mo- 
ral relation, ms being tliat, which denominates our moral adlions, and deferves 
well to be examined j there being no part of knowledge, wherein we ihould be 
more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, obfcuriiy 
and confufion. Human adfions, when with their various ends, objeds, man- 
ners, and circumihinces, tliey are framed into diftindt, complex ideas, are, as 
has been fhewn, fo many mixed modes, a great part whereof have names an- 
nexed to them, llius, fuppofing gratitude to be a readinefs to acknowltedge 
and return kindnefs received, polygamy to. be the having more wives than one 
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Book II. at once^'wiien we frame tliefe notions thus in our minds, we have there fb 
many determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that concerns our 
aaioiis; it is not enough to have determined ideas of them, and to know what 
names belong to fiich and fuch combinations of ideas. We have a futlier and 
greater concernment, and that is, to know whether fuch actions fo made up are 
morally good or bad. 

§5. Good and evil, as hath been ihewn, b. ii. ch. 2c. § 2. and ch. 21. 
§42. are nothing but pleafare or pain, or that which occafions, or procures 
pleafure, or pain to us. Moral good and evil, then, is only the conformity or 
difagreement of our voluntary adions to fome law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us, by the will and power of the law-maker; which good and evil, 
pleafure or pain, attending our obfervaiice, or breach of the law, by the de- 
cree of the law-maker j is that we call reward and puniiliment. 

§ 6. Of thefe moral mles, or laws, to which men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the reditude, or pravity of their adions, there leem to me 
to be three forts, with their three different enforcements, or rewards and pii- 
nifliments. For fince it would be utterly in vain to liippofe a rule fct to the 
free adions of man, without annexing to it fome enforcement of good and 
evil to determine his will, we miift:, wherever we fuppofe a law, liippoie al- 
fo fome reward, or punifliment, annexed to that law. It would be in vain for 
one intelligent being to fet a rule to the adions of another, if he had it not in 
his power to reward the compliance with, and punifli deviation from his rule, 
by fome good and evil, that is not the natural produd and confequence of 
the adion it felf. For that being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, 
would operate of it felf, without a law. This, if I miftake not, is the true nature 
of all law, properly fo called. 

§ 7. The laws, that men generally refer their adions to, to judge of their 
reditude, or obliquity, feem to me to be thefe three, i. The divine law. 
2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if I may fo call it. 
By the relation they bear to the firff of thefe, men judge whether tlieir actions 
are fins or duties ; by the fecond, whether they be criminal or innocent ; and 
by the third, whether they be virtues or vices. 

Divine kw, § 8. Fi R ST, the divine law, whereby I mean that law, which God has fct 
to the adions of men, whether promulgated to them, by the light of nature, 
duty. ’ or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule, whereby men ilioiild 
govern themfelves, I think there is no body fo brutifli as to deny. He iias a 
right to doit, we are his creatures; he has goodnefs and v>drdom to dired 
our adions to that which is heft ; and he has power to enforce it by rewards 
and punifliments, of infinite weight and duration, in another life ; for no 
body cati take us out of his hands. This is the only true touchftone of moral 
reditude, and by comparing them to this law it is, that men judge of the. moil 
confiderable moral good or evil of their adions ; that is, whether as duties or 
fins they are like to procure them happineis, or mifeiy, from the hands of the 
Almighty. 

SemraJire ^ civil law, the rule fet by the commonwealth to the 

oFSmes''' of thofe who belong to it, is another rule, to which men refer tlicir 

and inno- adions, to judge whether they be criminal, or no. This law no body over- 
ccnce,. looks ; the rewards and puniftiments, that enforce it, being ready at hand, and 
fuitable to the power that makes it, which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged^to proted the lives, liberties, and poffeffions of thofe who live accord - 
tPg.to its laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods from 
hka.who difobeys: which is the pmiifhment of offences committed againft this 

§ I9. ;^HIRBLT, the law of opinion, or reputation. Virtue and vice are 
names pt^letide^, and fiippofed every where, to ftand for adions, in their own 
nature ripi|.y:^.|^ong ; and, as far as they really are fo applied, they fo far are 
co-incident divine law above-mentioned. But yet, whatever is pre- 
tended, this that thefe names virtue and vice, in the particular in- 
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fiances of tlieir applicaticnj through the feveral nations and focieties of men in Ch ap, 
the world, are conftantly attributed only to fucli addons, as in each country and XXVUt* 
fociety are in reputation, or difcredit. Nor is it to be drought ftrange, that men 
everywhere fliouid give the name of virtue to tliofe adions, which am cngpL 
tlieni are judged praife-worthy 5 and call that vice, which they account blame- 
able : iiiice otlierwife, they would condemn themfelves, if they flioiikl think 
any tiling right, to which they allowed not coiTimendatioii ^ any thing wrong, 
which they let pafs without blame. Thus the meafure of what is every where 
called and elleemed virtue and vice, is this approbation or diflike, praife or 
blame, which, by a fecret and tacit confent, erLabliilies itfelf in the feveral fo- 
cieties, tribes, and clubs of. men in the world ; whereby feveral adions come to 
find credit, or difgrace, aniongil them, according to the judgment, maxims, or 
fiifliions of that place. For, tho’ men uniting into politick focieties have re- 
figiied up to the publick the diipofmg of all their force, fo that they cannot 
employ it again,ft any fellow-cidzens, any fivitlier than the law of the country di- 
reds j yet they retain fall the power of thinking well, or ill, approving or dif- 
approving of the adions of thofe whom they live amongft, and converfe with : 
and, by this approbation and diilike, they eftabUdi amongfh themfelves what 
they will call virtue and vice. 

§ II. That this is the common meafure of virtue and vice, will appear to 
any one who confiders, that tlio’ that pafies for vice in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at lead: not vice in another 5 yet every where virtue and 
praiie, vice and blame go together. Virtue is every where that, which is 
thought praife-worthy ; and nothing elfe but that which has the allowance of 
publick efieem, is called virtue Virtue and praife are fo united, that they 

■ ' are 

Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how apt men have been 
mhlake him, added v/hat here follows. Of this the ingenious author of the difeourfe concerning 
the nature of man, has given me a late inftance, to mention no other. For the civ'ility of his 
expreJiions, and the candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have clofed 
his preface with an iniinuation, as if in what I had fiid, book ii. chap. a8. concerning the third 
rule, which men refer their adlions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, 
unlefs he had rnifaken my meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- ' 
felf the trouble to confider, what the argument was I was then upon, and what. was the chief 
defignof that chapter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth fection, and thofe following. For 
I was there not laying down moral rules, but fhewing the original and nature of moral ideas, and 
enumerating the rules men make ufe of in moral relations, whether thofe rules were true, or falfe ; 
and purfuant thereunto, I tell wdiat has every where that denomination, which in the language of 
tliat place anfwers to virtue and vice in our’s, which alters not the., nature of things, tho’ men do 
generally judge: of, and denominate their aclions according to the efleem and fafliion of the placcj 
or fe£t they are of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflccl on what I had faid, b. i. c. 3. § 18. and in this pre- 
fent chapter, § 13, 14, 15, and 20. he woukl have knov/n what I think of the eternal ujid 
unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice : and, if he had ob- 
^ ferved, that in the place he quotes, I only report, as matter of fa( 5 I, what othcj's call virtue 
and vice, lie would not have found it liable to any great exception. For, I tiiink, I am not 
much out In faying, that one of the rules, made ufe of in the world, for a ground or meafure 
of a moral relation, is that efteem and reputation which feveral forts of actions find varioufly in 
the feveral focieties of men, according to which they are there called virtues or vices ; and whateve)' 
authority the learned Mr. Lowde places in his old Englifh diftionary, I dare lay it nowhere 
tells him (if I Ihould appeal to it) that the fiime'adbion is not in credit, called and counted a 
virtue iti one place, which being in difrepute, pafies for and under the name of vice in another. 

'Fhc taking notice that men befiow the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of repu- 
ta.tion, is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the making vice 
virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be 
watchful In luch points, and to take the alarm, even at exprelEons, which ftanding alone by 
thenrfclvcs might found ill, and be fufpeSeJ. 

Fr is to thi.s -zeal, allowable in his fundtion, that I forgive his citing, as he does, thefe words 
of mine, in § ii. of this chapter : the exhortations of infpired teachers have not feared to appeal 
to t’ornmon repute ; “ whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever things are of good report, if there 

be any virtue, if there be any praife,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thofe immedi- 
ately preceding, which introduce them, run thus ; .whereby, in the corruption of manners, the 
true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty 
well prelcrved ; lb that even the exhortations of infpired teachers, &c. by which words, and the 
rell- of th-at leclion, it is plain that I brought that pafiage of St. Paul, not to prove that the general 
meafure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was the reputation and fiifliion 
of each panacular focicty, within itfelf i but to fheWj that tho’ it were fo, yet, for reafons I 

there 
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Book II are called often by the lame name. ‘‘ Sunt fua premia kudif ’ kys Virgil 5 and io 
Cicero “ nM habet natura prseftantius, qiiam honeftatem, qiiam laudem, quani 
dimitatem, quam decusf’ which, he tells you, are all names for the lame thing, 
Tiifc* lib. ii. This is the language of the heathen philofophers, who well under- 
flood wherein the notions of virtue and vice confifted. And tho’ perhaps by the 
different temper, education, fafliion, maxims, or interefc of different forts of men, 
it fell out, that what was thought praife- worthy in one place, cfcaped not cen- 
fure in another j and fo in dijfferent focieties, virtues and vices were changed ; 
yet, as to the main, they for the moft part kept the kme every where. For 
lince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with efteem and repu- 
tation that, wherein every one finds his advantage, and to blame and difcoun- 
tenance the contrary 5 it is no wonder that eileem and difcredit, virtue and 
vice, fiiould in a great meafure every where correfpond with the unchangeable 
rule of right or wrong, which the law of God hath eftabliflied : there being 
nothing, that fo direCbly and vifibly fecures and advances the general good of 
mankind in this world, as obedience to the laws he has let them 5 and iiothiri<g 
that breeds fiich mifchiefs and confufion, as the negied of them. And tliere- 
fore men, without renouncing all fenfe and reafon, and their own intereii', 
which they are fo conftantly true to, could not generally miftake, in placing 
their commendation and blame on that fide that really deferved it not. Nay, 
even thofe men whofe pradice was otherwife, failed not to give their approbation 
fwht 5 few being depraved to tlmt degree, as not to condemn, at lead in others, 
the fiiults they themfelves were guilty of : wdiereby, even in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, wdiich ought to be the rule 
of virtue and vice, were pretty well preferved. So that even the exhortations of 
infpired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute : “ whatfoever 
‘‘ is lovely, whatfoever is of good report, if there be any virtue, if there be 
“ any praife,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

there give, men, in that way of denominating their adions, did not for the moft part mudi 
vary from the law of nature ; which is that {landing and unalterable rule, by which they 
ought to judge of the moral reditude and pravity of their adlions, and accordingly denominate 
them virtues or yices. Had Mr. Lowde confidered this, he w'ould have found it little to his 
purpofe, to have quoted that paflage in a fenfel ufed it not ; and w'^ould, I imagine, have fpared 
the explication he fubjoins to it, as not very necefliiry. But I hope this feconcl edition will give 
him fatisfadion in the point, and that this matter is now fo exprelled, as to Cliew him there w'as 
no caufe of fcruple. 

Th o’ I am forced to differ from him in thofe apprehenhons he has exprefled in the latter end 
of his preface, concerning what I had faid about virtue and vices yet w'c are better agreed than 
he thinks, in what he fays in his third drapter, p. 78. concerning natural infeription and innate 
notions. I fliall not deny him the privilege he claims, p. 52,. to ftate the qudlion as he ple.alcs, 
cfpecially when lieflates it fo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have faid. For, accord- 
ing to him, innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence of feveral 
other circumftances, in order to the foul’s exerting them i all that he fiys for innate, imprinted, 
im prefled notions (for of innate ideas he fays nothing at all) amounts at laft only to thisj that 
there are certain propofitions, which, tho’ the foul from the beginning, or when a man is boni, 
does not know, yet by afliflance from the outward fenfes, and the iielp of fome previous culti- 
vation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of ; which is no more than vrhat 1 
have affirmed in my firft book. For I fuppofe, by the foul’s exerting them, he means its beginning 
to know them, or elfe the foul’s exerting of notions will he to me a very unintelligible exprefflon ; 
and 1 think at beft is a, very unfit one in this cafe, it mifleading men’s thoughts by an iiduiiratlon, 
as if thefe notions were in the mind, before' the foul exerts them, i. e. before they arc known : 
whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the mind, but a capacity to 
know them, when the concurrence of thofe circumftances, which this ingenious autlror thmka 
neceffary, in order to the foul’s exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. 

P. 52. I FIND him exprefs it tims j thefe natural notions are not fo imprinted upon the foul 
as that tliey naturally and neceffarily exert themfelves (even in children and ideots) without anv 
^ifemce from the outward fenfes, or without the help of fome previous cultivation. Here he lays 
- • they exert themfelves, as p. yS. tliat the foul exerts them. When he luis explained to himfelf, or 
-others, what he means by the foul’s exerting innate notions, or their exerting themfelves and 
Whah.ihat previous cultivation and circumftances, in order to their bemo- exerted, are ^ he will, 
I find there is fo Uttle of controverfy between him and me m the point, bating that 

WflM^exerting of notions, which I in a more vulgar ftile call knowing, tiiat I have reaioh 
“P®” hiis occafion, only out of the pleafure he has to fpeak 
civi V I gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, 

pn me, gs fome others have done, a title I have no ri^it to. 


f/.' 
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§ 12. If any one iliall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a law^ Ch a p» 
when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be nothing XXVIIL 
elle but the confent of private men, who have not authority enough to make a 
law ^ efpecially wanting that, which is fo neceffary and effential to a law, a 
power to enforce it : I think I may lay, that he, who imagines commendation mendation 
and difgrace not to be ftrong motives on men, to accommodate tliemfelves to anddifcre- 
tlie opinions and rules of thofe with whom they converfe, feems little flcilled 
in the nature, or liiftory of mankind : the greatefc part whereof he {hall find 
to govern themfelves chiefly, if not folely, by this lav/ of fafliion j and fo 
they do that ^vhich keeps. them in reputation with their company, little regard 
the laws of God, or the magiflirate. The penalties, that attend the breach of 
God’s laws, fome, nay, perhaps mofl; men feldom ferioiifly reflect: on j and a- 
mongft thofe that do, many, whilfl; they break the law, entertain thoughts of 
future reconciliation, and making their peace for iuch breaches. And, as to the 
punifliments due from the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themfelves with the hopes of impunity. But no man efcapes the punilliment 
of their cenfure and diilike, who offends againfi: the fiilhion and opinion of the 
company he keeps, and would recommend himfelf to. Nor is there one of ten 
tlioufand, who is fiiff and infenlible enough to bear up under the conftant dife 
like and condemnation of his own club. He mufi: be of a ftrange and unufiiai 
conflitution, who can content himfelf to live in conftant difgrace and difte- 
piite with his own particular feciety. Solitude many men have fought, and 
been reconciled to : but no body, that has the leaft thought, or fenfe, of a man. 
about him, can live in fociety under the conftant diflike and ill opinion of his 
familiars, and thofe he converfes with. This is a burden too heavy for human 
fufferance : and he muft be made up of irreconcilable contradictions, who can 
take pleafiire in company, and yet be infenfible of contempt and difgrace from 
his companions. 

,§13. These three then, firft, the law of God j fecondly, the law of po- Thefe three 
iitick focieties; thirdly, the law of lufliion, or private cenfure, are thofe 
which men varioufly compare their aCtions : and it is by their conformity to goodandevil 
one of thefe laws that they take their meafures, when they would judge of their 
moral reCdtiide, and denominate their actions good or bad. 

§ 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchftone, we bring our vo- Morality is 
liiiitary actions, to examine them by, and try their goodnefs, and accordingly 
to .name them which is, as it were, the mark of the value we fet upon them 
whether, I lay, we take that rule from the fafliion of the country, or the 
will of a law'-maker, the mind is eafily able to obferve the relation any aCtion 
hath to it, and to judge whether the aCtion agrees, or difagrees with the 
rule ; and ib hath a notion of moral goodnefs or evil, which is either confor- 
.niity or ,not conformity of any aClion to that rule: and therefore is often 
called niorah rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection of fevera! 
fimple ideas, the conformity thereto is but fo ordering the aCtion, that the fim- 
•pie ideas, belonging to it, may correlpond to thofe which the law requires. And 
thus we fee how moral beings and notions are founded on, and terminated in 
thefe iimple ideas, we have received from fenfation or reflection. For example, 
let us confider the complex idea we fignify by the word murder j and when we 
have taken it afunder, and examined all the particulars, we {hall find them to 
amount to a collection of Ample ideas derived from reflection, or fenlation, viz. 
firft, from reflection on the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas 
of vailing, confidering, purpofing before-hand, malice, or wifliing ill to ano- 
tfier ; and alfo of life, or perception, and felf-motion. Secondly, from fcn~ 
fiiiion we have the collection of thofe Ample, fenAble ideas, which are to be found 
in a man, and of fome aCtion, whereby we put an end to perception and motion 
in the man ; all which Ample ideas are comprehended in the word mur- 
der. This collection of Ample ideas being found by me to agree, or difiigfee 
with the efteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by rnoit 
men there worthy praife or blame, I call the aCtion virtuous or vicious : if I 
VoL.I Uu ' ' have 
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Book II. have the will of a fupreme invifible law-maker for my rulei then, as I flip- 
pofed the adion commanded, or forbidden by God, I cali it good, or evil, lin, 
or duty: and, if I compare it to the civil Jaw, the rule made by- the legiflative 
power of the country, I call it lawful, or unlawful, a crime, or no crime. So 
that whencefoever we take the rule of moral actions, or by what ftaiidiU'd 
foever we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues, or vices, they confift only, 
and are made up of colledions, of fimple ideas, which we originally received 
from fenfe, or reflection j and their reCfcitude, or obliquity, confifts in the agree- 
ment, or difagreement, with thofe patterns prefcribed by fome law. 

§ 1 5. To conceive rightly of moral aCtions, we mufl: take notice of them 
tinder this tw^o-fold confideration. Firft, as they are in themfelves each made 
■up of fuch a colledion of fimple ideas. Thus drunkennefs, or lyings figniiy 
fuch or fuch a collection of fimple ideas, which I call mixed modes : and in 
this fenfe they are as much pofitive, abfoliite ideas, as the drinking of a liorfe, or 
fpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our aCtions are confidered as good, bad, or in- 
different 5 and in this refpeCt they are relative, it being their conformity to, or 
difigreement with fome rule, that makes them to be regular, or irregular, good, 
or bad : and fo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and thereupon deno- 
minated, they come under relation. Thus the challenging and fighting with a 
man, as it is a certain, pofitive mode, or particular fort of aCtion, by parti- 
cular ideas, difiinguifhed from all others, is called duelling : which, when con- 
fidered, in relation to the law of God, will deferve the name fin^ to the law 
of fafhion, in fome countries, valour and virtue 5 and to the municipal laws 
of fome governments, a capital crime. In this cafe, when the pofitive mode 
has one name, and another name as it hands in relation to the law, the 
diftinCtion may as eafily be obferved, as it is in fubhances, where one name, 
V. g. Man, is ufed to fignify the thing s another, v. g. Father, to fignify the 
relation. 

Thedeno- § 1 6. BuT, becdufe, very frequently -the pofitive idea of the aClion, and its 
SSroften relation, are comprehended together under one name, and the lame 
miflead us, ^ word made ufe of to exprefs both the mode, or aCtion, and its moral reCd- 
tude, or obliquity ; therefore the relation itfelf is lefs taken notice of, and there 
is often no diftinCtion made between the pofitive idea of tlie aCtion, and the 
reference it has to a rule. By which confufion of thefe two diftinCt confidera- 
tions under one term, thofe who yield too eafily to the impreffions of founds, 
and are forward to take names for things, are often mifled in their judgment 
of actions. Thus the taking from another what is his, without his knowledge, 
or allowance, is properly called ftealing ; but that name, being commonly un- 
derftood to fignify alfo the moral pravity of the aClion, and to denote its 
contrariety to the law, men are apt to condemn, whatever they hear called 
ftealing, as an ill aCtion, dilagreeing with the rule of right. And yet the pri- 
vate taldng away his fword from a madman, to prevent his doing mifchief, tho" 
it be properly denominated, ftealing, as the name of fuch a mixed mode ; yet 
when compared to the law of God, and confidered in its relation to that iii- 
preme rule, it is no fin, or tranfgreffion, tho’ the name, ftealing, ordinaril}^’ 
carries fuch an intimation with it. . ' * 

Relations in- § xy. And thus much for the relation of human aCtions to a law, which, 

numerable, therefore, I call moral relations. 

It would make a volume to go over all forts of relations; it is not, therefore, 
,to be expected, that I ftiould here mention them all. It fuffices to our prefent 
puxpofe, to ftiew by thefe, what the ideas are we have of this comftehenfive 
ctit^deration, called relation: which is fo various, and the occafions of it fo 
many as them can be of comparing things one to another) that it is 
^ reduce it to rules, or under juft heads. Thofe I have men- 
tion6nj^;|‘W^j are feme of the moft confiderable, and fuch as may ferve to 

relations, and ■wherein they are 
' ■ founded, ^ mis argument, from what has been faid, give me 
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§ 18. First, that it is evident j that all relation terminates in, and is ulti- Chap/ 
iiiately founded on tliofe fimple ideas, we have got from fenfation, or reflection : XXVIIL 
ib that all we have in our thoughts our felves (if we think of any thing, or 
have any meaning) or would %nify to others, when we life words handing 
for relations, is nothing but fome fmiple ideas^ or colkaions of fimple ideas, iTmpirideasr 
compared one with another. This is fo manifefl; in that fort called proportional, 
that nothing can be more : for when a man lays, “ honey is fweeter than waxf * 
it is plain that his thoughts, in this relation, terminate in this fimple idea, fweet- 
nefs, which is equally true of all the reh ; tho’ where they are compounded, 
or decompounded, the fimple ideas they are made up of, are, perhaps, feldom 
taken notice of. V. g. when the word, father, is mentioned 3 Firft, there is 
meant that particular fpecies, or colledive idea, fignified by the word man. 

Secondly, thofe fenfible, fimple ideas, fignified by the word generation. And, 

Thirdly, the eifeds of it, and all the fimple ideas fignified by the word child. 

So the word friend, being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all thefe following ideas to the making of it up : Firft, all the 
fimple ideas, comprehended in the word man, or intelligent being. Secondly, 
the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readinefs, or difjiofitioii. Fourthly, 
the idea of adion, which is any kind of thought, or motion. Fifthly, the 
idea of good, which figniiies any thing that may advance his happineis, and 
teiminates at daft, if examined, in particular fimple ideas ^ of which the word 
good in general ilgiiifies any one, but if removed from all fimple ideas quite, it 
fignifles nothing at all And thus, alfo, all moral words terminate at lafl, tho’, 
perhaps, more remotely, in a colledion of fimple ideas : the immediate fignifi- 
cation of relative words, being very often other fuppofed, known relations j 
which, if traced one to another, ftill end in fimple ideas. 

, § 19. Secondly, that in relations, we have, for the moft part, if not al- We We or* 
ways, as clear a notion of the relation, as we have of thofe fimple ideas, dinarily as 
wherein it is founded. Agreement, ©r difagreement, w^hereon relation depends, ^le^er) a 
being things whereof we have commonly as clear ideas, as of any other what- notion of 
foever ; it being but the diftinguiftiiiig fimple ideas, or their degrees one from the relational 
another, without which we could have no diftind; knowledge at all. For if I 
have a clear idea of fweetnefs, light, or extenfion, I have too, of equal, or more 
or lefs of each of thefe : if I know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
man, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to be born of the fame 
woman, Sempronia j and fo have as clear a notion of brothers, as of births, 
and, perhaps, clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug Titus out of the 
parfley-bed (as they ufe to tell children) and thereby became his mother 5 and 
that afterwards, in the fiime manner, {he dug Caius out of the parfiey-hed j I 
had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them, as if I had 
all the fiftil of a midwife : the notion that the fiime woman contributed, as 
mother, equally to their births (tho’ I were ignorant, or miftaken in the manner 
of it) being that, on wlfich I grounded the relation, and that they agreed in 
that circumftance of birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them then, 
in their defcent from the fame perfon, without knowing the particular circum- 
ft-ances of that defcent, is enough to found my notion of their having, or not 
having the relation of brothers. But tho’ the ideas of particular relations are 
capable of being as clear and diftindt in the minds of thofe, who will duly con- 
fider them, as iJiofe of mixed modes, and more determinate than thofe of fub-- 
ftances j yet the names belonging to relation, are often of as doubtful and un- 
certain fignification, as thofe of fubftances, or mixed modes, and much more 
than thofe of fimple ideas; becaufe relative words, being the marks of this 
comparifon, which is made only by men’s thoughts, and is an idea only in 
men’s minds, men frequently apply them to different comparifons of things, 
according to their own imaginations, which do not always correlpond with thofe 
of others, , ufing the lame names. 

§ 20. Thirdly, that in thefe I call moral relations, I have a true notion The notion 

of relation, by comparing the adion with the rule, whether the rule be true or of jeia- 
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dlflind, 
others ob- 
fcure and 
confufed. 


Clear and 
obfcure, ex- 
plained by 
fight. 


Book II. Silfe. For if I meafure any thing by a yard, I know, \¥hetlier the thing t 
meafiire, be longer, or fhorter, than that fuppofed yard j tlio’, perhaps, the 
Ihme, whe- j by, be not exadiy the flaiidard ; which, indeed, is another in- 

For tho’ the rule be erroneous, and I miftaken in it; yet the agree- 
coLpard to, ment, or difagreement, obfervable in that which I compare with it, makes me 
be true, or perceive the relation. Tho’ meafiiring by a vwong rule, I ilrali thereby I'se 
brought to judge amifs of its moral reditude, becaufe I have tried it, by tliiit 
which is not the true rule; but I am not miftaken in the relation, which tlial: 
adion bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agreement, or difagreernerit 

CHAP. XXIX 

Of clear and obfeure, diftindl and confufed ideas. 

Chap. § i. T TAYING ftiewn the original of our ideas, and taken a view of their 
XXIX. JTJ. feverai forts; confidered the difterence betw^een the limple and tlie 
complex, and obferved how the complex ones arc divided into thole of modes, 
fubftances and relations; all v/hicli, I think, is neceftary to be done by ar.y 
one, who would acquaint himfclf thoroughly wdtli the progrefs of the mind in 
its apprchenfion and knowledge of things: it will, perliaps, be tlioiight I 
have dwelt long enough upon the examination of ideas. I muft, ncx’eitlielels, 
crave leave to ofter fome few other conftdcrations conceriiing them. Tiie iirft: 
is, that fome are clear, and others obfeure; fome diilintl, and otliers coii-» 
fufed. 

§ 2. The perception of the mind being moft aptly explained by words rela.- 
ting to the fight, we lliall beft underftand what is meant by clear and obfciire in 
our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear anil obfeure in the objedts of fight. 
Light being that which difeovers to us vifible objeds, we give the name of 
obfeure to that which is not placed in a light iiifficient to difeover minutely to 
us the figure and colours which are obfervable in it, and which, in a better 
light, would be difcernible. In like manner our fimple ideas are clear, when 
they are fuch as the objedts themfclves, from whence they were taken, did, or 
might, in a w'-ell-ordered fenlation, or perception, prefent them. Whilft the 
memory retains them thus, and can produce them to the mind, whenever it has 
occafion to confider them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either want any 
thing of that original exadnefs, or have loft any of their firft frelhnefs, and 
are, as it were, faded, or tarniftied by time, fo far are they obfeure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of fimple ones, fo they are clear, when the ideas 
that go to their compofition are clear ; and the number and order of thofe lim- 
ple ideas, that are the ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and 
certain,' ■ ■ ■. 

§ 3. The caufe of obfeurity in fimple ideas, feem to be either dull organs, or 
very flight and tranfient imprefirons, made by the objedts, or elfe a w^eaknels in 
the memory, not able, tO“ retain ’them as received. For, to return again to 
vifible objeds, to kelp.qs to^|pprehend this matterij -if the organs, or faculties of 
perception, like over-fedmed will not receive the impreifion 

of the feal, from the ufual impulfe wont to imprint it; or, like wax of a tem- 
per too foft, will not hold it well, when well imprinted; or elfe fuppofing the 
wax of a temper fit, but the feal not applied with a fufiicient force to make a 
clear imprefiion ; in any of thefe cafes, the print left by the feal will be oblcure, 
I fuppofe, needs no application to make it plainer. 

Biftina and; ‘ As a clear idea is that, whereof the mind has fuch a full. and evident 
confufed, pep^lihsi, as it does x^eive from an outward objed, operafing diJy^ on w 

foa diftind idea is tliat, wherein the mind peredves a difference 
e|s and a confufed idea is fuch an one, as is not fiidendy -diftin- 
from which it ought- to be different# ;; v; 


Caufes of 
obfeurity. 


what. 
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. § 5. If no idea be confiifed, but fuch as is not fufficiently diftlriguifbable Chap 
from another, from which it fliould be different ; it will be hard, may any one XXIX, . 
fry, to find any where a eonfufed idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can 
be no other but fuch as the mind perceives it to be 3 and that very perception 
fufficiently diftinguifhes it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. dif- 
ferent, without being perceived to be fo. No idea, therefore, can be undiifin-r 
guifliable from another, from v/hich it ought to be different, unlefs yoii would 
have it different from itfelf : for from all other it is evidently dihbrent, 

§ 6. To remove this difficulty, and to help ns to conceive aright what it is, Confufionof 
that makes the confufion, ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muff con- ideas, is In 
fider, that things, ranked under diftindt names, are liippofed different enough 
to be diifinguifhed, that fo each fort, by its peculiar name, may be marked, ^ 
and difeourfed of apart, upon any occafion ; and there is nothing more evident, 
than that the greateft part of different names are fuppofed to hand for different 
things. Now, every idea a man has, being vifibly what it is, and diftind; from 
all other ideas but itfelf ; that which makes it eonfufed is, when it is fuch,- that 
it may as well be called by another name, as that which it is expreffed by : the 
difference, which keeps the things (to be ranked under thofe two different 
names) diftind, and makes feme of them belong rather to the one, and fome 
of them to the other of thofe names, being left out ; and fo the diftindion, 
which was intended to be kept up by thofe different names, is quite loft. 

§ 7. The defaults, which ufually occafton this confufton, I think, are chiefly Defauirs, 
thele following : which make 

First, when any complex idea (for it is complex ideas, that are moft liable 
to confufion) is made up of too fmall a number of iimple ideas, and fuch only fud, com- 
as are common to other things, whereby the differences that make it deferve a up^of 
different name, are left out. Thus he, that has an idea, made up of barely too few fmi- 
the ftmple ones of a beaft wdth fpots, has but a eonfufed idea of a leopard 5 it pie ones, 
not being thereby fufficiently diftinguifhed from a lynx, and feveral other forts 
of beafls that are fpotted. So that fuch an idea, tho’ it hath the peculiar name 
leopard, is not diftinguilhable from thofe defigned by the names lynx, or pan- 
ther, and may as well come under the name lynx, as leopard. How much the 
cuftom of defining of w^ords by general terms, contributes to make the ideas, 
we would exprefs by them, eonfufed and undetermined, I leave others to con- 
iider. This is evident, that eonfufed ideas are fuch, as render the ufe of words 
uncertain, and take away the benefit of diftindl names. When the ideas, for 
which we ufe different terms, have not a difference, anfwerable to their diftindt 
names, and fo cannot be diftinguiftied by them, there it is that they are truly 
eonfufed. 

§ 8. Secondly, another default, which makes our ideas eonfufed, is, when Seconcfly, or 
tho’ the particulars, that make up any idea, are in number enow ; yet they are 
fo jumbled together, that it is not ealily difeernible, whether it more belongs to aSerly 
the name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to together, 
make us conceive this confufion, than a fort of pidtiires, ufually ihewn as fur- 
prifing pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil, on the 
table itfelf, mark out very odd and unufual figures, and have no difeernible or- 
der in their pofition. This draught, thus made up of parts, wherein no fym- 
metry nor order appears, is in itfelf no more a eonfufed thing, than the pidure 
of a cloudy fky 5 wherein, tho’ there be as little order of colours, or figures, to 
be found, yet no body thinks it a eonfufed pidture. What is it then, that makes 
it be thought eonfufed, fince the want of fymmetry does not ? as it is plain it 
does not 3 for another draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be 
called eonfufed. I anfwer, that, which makes it be thought eonfufed, is, the 
applying it to feme name, to which it does no more difcernibly belong, than to 
fome other : v. g. when it is faid to be the pidlure of a man, or Caefar, then 
any one with reafon counts it eonfufed : becaufe it is not difeernible, in that 
ftate, to belong more to the name man, or C«far, than to the name baboon, or 
Pompey 3 which are fuppofed to ftand for different ideas from thofe Unified by 
VoL, L X X ' tnan. 
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man or Csfar. But, when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, natn reduced 
thofe irrec^ular lines, on the table, into their due order and proportion, tlieii the 
CGiTfuiion'’ceafes, and the eye prefently fees that it is a mao, or C-xlar,^ i. a that 
it belongs to thofe names 5 and that it is fuiiicieiitly diiringiiiiiaiDrcg^iiOiii a 
baboon, ■ or Pompey, i. e. from the ideas hgnified by thofe names, Juit tlios it 
is with our ideas, .which are as it were the pidiures of things. ^ No one^ or tiiepe 
mental draughts, however the parts are put together, can be ciilled conioied (tor 
they are plainly difcernible as they are) till it be ranked luider ^forCiC ordmary 
name, to which it cannot be difcerned to belong, any more than it does to lome 
other name of an allowed different fignification. 

§ 9. Thirdly, a third defed, that frequently gives the name of ^confejfed 
to oiir ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. Thus 
we may obferve men, wBo, not forbearing to ufe the ordinary words of their 
language, till they have learned their preafe lignification, change tlie iciea tiiey 
make this or that term ftand for, almoft as often as they ufe it. ^ He diat does^ 
this, out of uncertainty of wliat he diould leave out, or put into liis idea ot 
church, or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not feeady to any 
one precife combination of ideas, that makes it up, is feid to have a confufed 
idea of idolatry, or the church ; tho’ this be ftill for the feme reafon that the 
former, viz. becaufe a mutable idea, (if we will allow it to be one idea) cannot 
belong to one name, rather than another ; and fo lofes the diftindLion that diifindl 
names are defigned for. 

§ 10. By what has been feid, we may obferve how much names, as fiip- 
poied, fleady ligns of things, and by their difference to iband for, and keep 
things diftind that in themfelves are different, are the occafion of deiiGiiiiiiating 
ideas difeind, or coiifiifed, by a fecret and unobferved reference the mind makes, 
of its ideas to fuch names. This, perhaps, will be fuller underdood, after what 
I fey of words, in the third book, has been read and confidered. But, i-itliout 
taking notice of fuch a reference of ideas, to diftind names, as the ilgns of 
diftind things, it will be hard to fey, what a confufed idea is. And, tliereibre, 
when a man defigns, by any name, a fort of things, or any one particular tliiiig, 
diftind from all others; the complex idea he annexes to that name, is the more 
diftind, the more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more determinate 
the number and order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has 
of thefe, the more has it ftill of the perceivable differences, wdiereby it is kept 
feparate and diffind from all ideas, belonging to other names, even thofe that 
approach neared to it, and thereby all confufion with them is avoided. 

§ 1 1. Conf usion, making k a difficulty to feparate two things, that diouM 
- be feparated, concerns always two ideas ; and thofe moft:, which moft: approach 
one another. Whenever, therefore, we fuiped any idea to be confufed, 'we 
mud examine what other k is in danger to be confounded with, orrivhicli it 
cannot eafilybe feparated from : and that will always be found an idea, belong- 
ing to another name, and fo fiiould be a different thing, from which }^t it "is 
not diffidently diftind, being either the fame with it, or making a part of it, or 
at lead as properly called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; and fo 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, wffiich the different nan-es 
import. 

§ 12. This, I think, is the confufion proper to ideas, which dill carries with 
it a fecret reference to names. At lead, if there be any other confufion of ideas, 
this is that which mod of all-diforders men’s thoughts and difeourfes : ideas, as 
ranked under names, being thofe, that for the mod part men reafon of, witliin 
diemfelves, and always thofe, v/hich they commune about with otliers. And, 
therefore, where there are fuppofed two different ideas, marked by two different 
names, which are not as didinguifiiable, as the founds that dand for theiin 
there mv^^feils to be confufion : and, where any ideas are didindl-, as the ideas 
of thofe tw fijunds they are marked by, there can be between them no confufion. 
The way to ^f^ent it, is to collect and unite into our complex idea, as precifelv 
as is poffible, alFth^e ingredients, whereby k is differenced from others ; and to 
^ ' them, 
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thenis fo united^ in a determinate number and order, apply fteadily the fame C h a Po’ 
name. But this neither accommodating men’s eafe, or vanity, or *ferving any XXiXj 
defign but that of naked truth, which is not always the thing aimed at, ilicli 
exadnefs is rather to be wiflied, than hoped for. And, hnce the loofe application 
of names to undetermined, variable, and almoft no ideas, ferves both to cover 
our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for 
learning and iiiperiority in knowledge, it is no wonder, that moft men iliould 
life it themfelves, wliilft they complain of it in others. Tlio’ I think, no fmall 
]3art of the coriufion, to be found in the notions of men, might by care and 
ingenuity be avoided, yet I am fir from concluding it every where wiifjl. Some 
ideas are fo complex, and made up of fo many parts, that the memory does not 
eafily retain the very lame preciie combination of iimple ideas, under one name j 
much kis are we able conitantly to divine, for what preciie complex idea fodi 
a name hands, in another man’s ufe of it. From the firft ci thefe, follows 
confiifion in a man’s own reafonings and opinions, within himfelf ; from the 
latter, frequent confofion in difcoiirling and arguing with others. But, having, 
more at large treated of words, their defeats and abufes, in the following book, 

I fliall here Ay no more of it.- 

§ 13. Our complex ideas, being made up of collections, and fo variety of Complex 
fimple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diftinCt in one part, and very ob- niay be 
fcure and confufed in another. In a man, wdio fpeaks.of a cliiliaedron, or a 
body of a thoiifaiid fides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed, tlio’ that cou'Rifcd 
of the number be very diliinft ^ fo tliat, he being able to difcoiirfe and demon- another, 
ftrate concerning that part of his complex idea, v/hich depends upon the num- 
ber of a thoufand, he is apt to think he has a difdnCt idea of a chiliaedron j 
though it be plain, he has no precife idea of its fgure, fo as to diftinguifh it 
by that, from one that has but nine hundred, ninety nine hdes j the not obierving 
whereof, caufes no fmall error in men’s thoughts, and confufion in their dif- 
courfes. 

§ 14. He that thinks he has a diftlnd' idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let This, if not 
him, for triakfiike, take another parcel of the fame uniform matter, viz. goW, 
or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure of nine hundred, ninety 
nine fides : he v/ill, I doubt not, be able to didiiiguifli thefe two ideas one arguinga. 
from another, by the number of iides ; and reafon and argue difiinCtly about 
them, whilfi: he keeps his thoughts and reafoning to that part only of thefe 
ideas, wliich is contained in their numbers ; as that the lides of the one could 
be divided into two equal numbers, and of the other not, &c. But, \vhen he 
goes about to diftinguiili them by their figure, he v/ill there be preiently at a 
lofs, and not be able, I think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them 
diftinCt from the other, by the bare figure of thefe two pieces of gold ; as he 
could, if the fame parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a fi- 
gure of five fides. In which incompleat ideas, we are very apt to impofe on 
ourfeives, and wrangle with others, elpeclaily, where they have particular and 
familiar names. For, being fiitisfied in that part of the idea, which we have 
clear 5 and the name which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, 
containing that part alfo which is imperfedt ancl obfeure 5 we are apt to ufe it 
for that confufed part, and draw deductions from it, in the obfeure part of its 
fignification, as confidently as we do from the other. 

§ 15. FIaving frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to inftance in 
think we have a pofitive, comprehenfive idea of it, which is as much as to fay, eternity, 
that there is no part of that duration, which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. ’Tis true, that he that thinks fo, may have a clear idea of duration j he 
may alfo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration ; he may 
alfo have a clear idea of the comparifon of that great one with flill a greater : 
but, it not being pofiible for him to include in his idea of any duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration, where he fop- 
pofes no end, that part of his idea, which is foil beyond the bounds of that 
larue duration, he reprefents to his own thoughts, is very obfeure and unde- 
termined. 
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And hence it is^ that in difputes and reafonings conceniing eter- 
nity, or any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve ouriyves in ina- 

nifeft abfurdities. i r n r c 

In matter we have no clear ideas of the fmaiinexs or pai\s, ii 
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vond the finalleft that occur to any of our fenfes : and thereibrc, wncTi y/o taiic 
of the divifibiiity of matter in infinitum, tlio’ \ve have clear ideas oi aiviiioii, 
and divifibiiity, and have alfb clear ideas of parts made out of a Avliole, by dy- 
vifion j yet vve have but very obfcure and confufed ideas of corpufcles, or iiii- 
nute lidies fb to be divided, when, by former divilions,^ they are reduced to a 
fmallnefs, much exceeding the perception of any of our ienfes ; and to all, tliLit 
we have dear and diftind ideas of; is of what divifion in general, or foiimaly, 
is, and the relation of totum and pars : but of the bulk of the body, to be 
thus infinitely divided, after certain progreffions, I think, we have no clear nor 
diftind idea at all. For I alk any one, whether taking the fiiialielf atom of 
dull: he ever faw, he has any diftind idea (bating fall the number, whidi con- 
cerns not extenfion) betwixt the ioo,oooth, and the iooo,oootli part of it ? Or 
if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without lofing fight of tlierrg 
let him add ten cyphers to each of thofe numbers. Such a degree of fmallnefs 
is not unreafonable to be fuppofed, fince a divifion carried on fo for, brings it 
no nearer the end of infinite divifion, than the firfi: divifion, into twofoalfs, 
does. I mull confefs, for my part, I have no clear, diftind: ideas of the differeny 
bulk, or extenfion of thofe bodies, having but a very obfcure one of eitlier of 
them. So that, I think, when we talk of divifion of bodies in Iniinitum, 
our idea of their dilHnd bulks, which is the fubjed and foundation of divi- 
fion, comes after a little progrefiion, to be confounded, and almofi; loil in ob- 
feurity. For that idea, which is to reprefent only blgnefs, muft be very ob- 
fcure and confufed, which we cannot diftinguifh from one ten times as big, but 
only by numbers fo that we have clear, difiind ideas, we may fiiy, of ten 
and one, but no diftind ideas of two fuch extenfioiis. It is plain from Iience, 
that, when we talk of infinite divifibiiity of body, or extenfion, onr diilind* 
and clear ideas are only of numbers 5 but the clear, diftind ideas of extenfion, 
after fome progrefs of divifion, is quite loft: and of fuch minute parts we. 
have no diftind ideas at all 5 but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at 
laft to that of number always to be added 5 but tliereby never amounts to any 
diftind idea of adual, infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
vifion, as often as we think of it j but thereby we have no more a clear idea of 
infinite parts, in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ftill to add new numbers to any aftigned number we have: endleik 
divifibiiity giving us no more a clear and diftind idea of adually infinite parts, 
than endleft addibility (if I may fo Ijieak) gives us a clear and diftind idea of 
an adually infinite number ^ they both being only in a powder ftill of increafing 
tlie number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added (wherein confifts the infinity) we have but an obfcure, imperfod, and 
confufed idea 5 from, or about, which we can argue or reafon with no certainty, 
or clearnefs, no more tlian we can in arithmetick, about a number, of which 
we have no fuch diftind idea, as we have of 4 or 100 ; but only this relative 
obfcure one, that compared to any other, it is ftill bigger : and we have no more 
a clear, pofitive idea of it, when we fay, or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we lliould fay it is bigger than 40, or 45 400,000,000, 
having no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, ftiall as foon come to the end of 
all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400,000,000. And fo likewife^ 
in eternity, he that has an idea of but 4 years, has as much a pofitis^e 
compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of years : for 
what remains of eternity, beyond either of thefe two numbers of years,, is as 
clear to the one .as the others i. e. neither of them has any clear, pofitive idea 
of it at all '■ he that adds only 4 years to 4, and fo on ; lhall as foon 
reach eternity, teh^ thd 400,000,000 of years, and fo on, or if he 
■ ' pleafe 
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pleafcs doubles tlie increafej as often as he will : the remaining abyfs being C h A f , 
ftill as far beyond the end of all thefe progreffionSj as it is from the length of XXIX.- 
a day, or an hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite ^ and 
therefore our ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alfo in 
our idea of extenfion, when we increafe it by addition, as well as when we di- 
minifii it by divifion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite Ipace. Af- 
ter a few doublings of thofe ideas of extenfion, which are the largeft we are 
accuftomed to have, we lofe the clear, diftindt idea of that ipace: it becomes a 
confiifedly great one, with a furplus of Hill greater ; about which, when we 
would argue, or reafon, we iliall always findourfelves at a lofs 5 confiifed ideas 
in our arguings and deductions from that part of tliem, which is confufed, al- 
ways leading us into confufioii. 

CHIP. XXX. 

Of real and fantaftieal ideas. 


§ I " T 3 E S I D E S what we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other C h a p; 

iJ conliderations belong to them, in reference to things, from whence they XXX. 
are taken, or which they may be fuppoied to reprefent ; and thus, I think, ' 

may come under a threefold diftindtion j and are, conform- 

First, either real or fantaftical. able to their 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. archetypes. 

Thirdly, trueorfalfe. , . 

First, by real ideas, I mean fuch as have a foundation in nature 5 fucli as 
have a conformity with the real being and exiftence of things, or with^ their 
archetypes. Fantaftical or chimerical, I call fuch as have no foundation in na- 
ture, nor have any conformity with that reality of being, to which they are ta- 
citly referred as to their archetypes. If v/e examine the feveral forts of ideas be- 
fore-mentioned, we fhall find that, 

§ 2. First, our iiniple ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of things. Simple ideas 
Not that they are all of them the images, or reprefentations, of what does ex- 
ift j the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, Jiath been 
already ftiewn. But tho’ whitenefs and coldnefs are no more in fnow, than 
pain is j yet thofe ideas of whitenels and coldnefs, pain, &c. being in us 
the effedts of powers in things without us, ordained by our maker to produce 
in us fuch fenlations ; they are real ideas in us, whereby we diftinguifti the 
qualities that are really in things themfelves. For thefe feveral appearances 
being defigiied to be the marks, whereby we are to know and diftinguilh things, 

■which we have to do with, our ideas do as well ferve us to that purpofe, and 
are as real, diftinguilhing charadters, whether they be only conftant eifedts, or 
elfe exadf refemblances of Ibmething in the things themfelves j the ^reality 
lying in that fteady correfpondence they have with the diftindt conftitutions 
of beings. But, whether they anfwer to thofe conftitutions, as to caufes, 
or patterns, it matters not ^ it fuftices that they are conftantly produced by 
them. And thus our fimple ideas are all real and true, becaufe they anfwer and 
agree to thofe powers of things, which produce them in our minds, that being, 
all that is requifite to make them real, and not fidtions at pleafin*^- For m 
fimple ideas (as has been fhewn) the mind is wholly confined to the operation 
of things upon it, and can make to itfelf no fimple idea, more than what it has 

rcceivc-d. ^ 

^ 3. Tho’ the mind be wholly pafiive, inrefpedl of its fimple ideas 5 yet, i Complex I- 
think, we may %, it is not fo in refpea of its complex ideas : for thofe being 
combinations of fimple ideas put together, and united under one general name j 
it is plain that the mind of man ufes feme kind of liberty, in forming thoie 
complex ideas : how elfe comes it to pais, that one man’s idea of gold, or 
juftice, is different fl'om another’s ? but becaufe he has put in, or left out 
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Bock IL of hks fornc fimple idea, which the other has not. The qiiefiion then is, 
which of thefe are real, and which barely iniagiiiaiy combinations ,? What 
colledions agree to the reality of things, and what not ? Aind to this I iliy, 
That, . 

Mi::ed § 4. SECONDLY,- mixed iTiodes and relations having no other reality but what 

nxicles. made the niincls of men, there is nothing more required to tliofe kind of 

ideas to make them real, but that they be fb framed, that there be a 
luii!’ of exiiling, conformable to them. Thefe ideas tlicmiclves bein.g archetypes, can-™ 
not differ from their archetypes, and fo cannot be cliimcrical, imlefs any one 
vrill juiTiblc together in them inconfiilent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have tlic 
names of a known language affigned to them, by which he, tliat has them in hi,; 
mind, would fignify them to others, fo bare poffibility of exlfting is not enough ; 
they muff have a conformity to the ordinary fignincation of the Jiame that 
is given them, that they may not be tlioiight fiintafdcai 3 as if a nia.n would 
give the name of judice to that idea, which common ufe calls liberality. 
But this fantadiealnefs relates more to propriety of Ipeech, than reality of 
ideas : for a man to be iindillurbcd in danger, fedately to coniider wliat is 
fitted to be done, and to execute it deadily, is a mixed mode, or a cornples 
idea of an adtion,, which may exid. But to be iindidurbcd in danger, without 
iiling one’s reafon or indudry, is what is alfo polfible to be 5 and fo is as real 
an idea as the other. Tho’ the fird of thcle having the name courage given to 
it, may, in refpedt of that name, be a rig;lit or wrong idea : but the other, 
whild it has not a common received name, of any known language, affigned 
to it, is not capable of any deformity, being made with no reference to any 
thing but itfelf. 

§ 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of fubdanccs being made all of them in 
reference to things, exiding without us, and intended to be reprefentations of 
_ _ fnbftances, as they really are, are no farther real, than as they are fuch combi- 

with the ex- nations of fimple ideas, as are really united, and co-exid in things without us. 
iftence of Qj^ contrary, thofe are fantadical, which are made up of fuch^ collections of 
fimple ideas, as were really never united, never were found together in any fub- 
dance j v. g. a rational creature, confiding of a horfe’s head, joined to a body 
of human diape, or fuch as the centaurs are deferibed : or, a body yellow, very 
malleable, fufible, and fixed; but lighter than common water : or an uniforrn, 
iinoiganized body, confiding, as to fenfe, all of fimilar parts, with perception 
and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether fuch fubdances as thefe can pol- 
fibly exid or no, it is probable we do not know : but be that as it will, tlieie 
ideas of fubdances being made conformable to no pattern exiding, that we know, 
and confiding of fuch colledions of ideas, as no fubdance ever fliewed us united 
together, they ought to pals with us for barely imaginary: but much iiiore are 
thoCc complex ideas fo, which contain in ffiem any inconfidency or contradidion 
of tlieir parts. 


Ideas of fub- 
ftances arc 
real, when 
they agree 


things. 


CHAP. XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate ideas. 

Chap. § i ■ our real ideas, feme are adequate, and fome are inadequate. Thofu 

XXXI. ' - I call adequate, -which perfealyreprefent tliofe archetypes, which tlie 
mad iuppofes them taken from; which it intends them to ftasid for, and to 
tore fuel.™* J* Inadequate ideas are fuch, which are but a pas-tial, or 

as perfeaiy ^^ompleat reprelentation of thofe archetypes, to which they are referred. Upon 
reprefent which account it is plain, ^ 

1 ^ ^ that ail our fimple ideas are adequate, Becaufe being nothing 

Simple ideas , * filings, fitted 'and ordained by God to pro- 

aU adequate, 4“*? tocJi-.Je*^^ m they cannot but be correfpondent and adequate to 
thole powers are fore they agree to the reality of tilings. For if 



i 
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fugar produce In us the ideas, which we call whitenefs and fweetnefs, we are 
fore there is a power in fogar to produce thofe ideas in our minds, orelfo they 
could not have been produced by it. And fo each feniation anfwering the power, 
tliat operates on any of oiir fenfes, the idea fo produced is a real idea, (and 
not a jidLion of the mind, which has no power to produce any fimple idea;) 
and cannot but be adequate, iinceit ought only to anfwer that power : and fo 
all ilmple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing in us thefe fimple 
ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the caules 
of them ; but as if thofe ideas were real beings in tliem. For, tho’ fire be called 
psalnful to the touch, whereby is lignified the power of producing in us the 
idea of pain, yet it is dvcnominated alfo light and liot ; as if light and heat 
were really f imething in the f re, more than a power to excite theie ideas in us ; 
and tlierefbre are called qualities in, or of the fire. Bat thefe being nothing, 
in truth, but powers to excite fiicli ideas in us, I miift, in that fenfe, be under- 
Hood, when I fpeak of iecoiidary qualities, as being in things ; or of their ideas, 
as being in the obieds that excite them in us. . Such ways of ipealiing, though 
accommodated to tlie vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well under- 
il'Ood ; 3'ct uadiy rg-nily nothing but thofe powers which are in things to ex- 
cite certain feu Qlioi.s, or ideas inns: iiiice were there no fit organs to receive 
the impr-fiers f rc makes on the fight and touch, nor a mi nd^ joined to thofe 
organsy to receive ibc ideas of light and heat, by thofe impreitioiis from the 
tire, or the fi.n, them would yet be no more light, or heat in the world, 
tiian tl.ie!-e -would be pain, if there were no fenfible creature to feel it, tho’ the 
fin f loukl continue jiife as it is now, and mount Aitna fame higher than ever 
it did. Solidity and, extenfion, and the termination of it, figure, with mo- 
tion and rcu , vtliereof we have the ideas, would be really in the world, as they 
are, wliether there were any fenfible being to perceive them, or no : and there- 
fore, we have reafon to look on thofe as the real modifications of matter, 
and iiicli as are the exciting caiiies of all our various fenfations from bodies. 
Bat, this being an enquiry not belonging to this place, I fliall enter no farther 
into it, but proceed to fhew what complex ideas arc adequate, and what 


§3. Secondly, oiir complex ideas of modes, being voluiitary colleclioiis Modes are 
of fimple ideas, which tlie mind puts together, without reference to any all adequate, 
real archetypes, or feandine; patterns, exifeing any where, arc and cannot but be 
adequate ideas. Becairfe they not being intended for copies of things really ex- 
ifting, but for arciietvpes mnxle by tire mind, to rank and denominate things 
by, cannot want any tiling ; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and th.creby that pcrfcclioii, which the mind intended they iliould : fd 
that file mind acquielces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by 
having the idea of a figure, with three fidcs, meeting in three angles, I have a 
compieat idea, wlierein I require nothing clfe to make it perfedl. That the 
mind is latis-Bed with the perfe<fdion of this its idea, is plain, in that it docs not 
conceive, that any iinderllanding hath, or can have a more compieat, or per- 
fedt idea, of tliat thing it fignifies by the word triangle, fuppofing it to exift, 
than itfelf has in that complex idea of three fides, and three angles 5 in which 
is contained all that is, or can be clTential to it, or necefiary to compieat it, 
wherever, or however it exiits. But, in our ideas of fubftanccs, it is other- 
wiic. For there, defiring to copy tilings as they really do exifi, and to repre- 
lent to oiirfelves that confeitution, on which all their properties depend, we per- 
ceive our ideas attain not that perfedlion we intend : we find they ftill want 
feme thing we fliould be glad were in them ; and fo are all inadequate. But 
mixed modes and relations, being archetypes without patterns, and fo, having 
nothing to reprefent but thenifelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being 
fo to itfelf. He that at firil: put together the idea of danger perceived, ab- 
fence of diforder from fear, fedate confideration of what was juftly to be done, 
and executing of that, without difturbance, or being deterred by the danger 
of it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea, made up of that combi- 
nation ; 
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Book II. nation j and intending it to be nothing elle, but wbat it is, nor to have in it any 
other fimple ideas, but what it hatli, it could not alfo but be an adequate idea s 
and laying this up in his memory, with the name courage annexed to it, to 
fignify it to others, and denominate from thence any adion he ilioiild ob~ 
ferve to agree with it, had tliereby a ftandard to meafure and denominate 
adions by, as they agreed to it. This idea, thus made, and laid up for a pat- 
tern, muft neceiTarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe but itfelf, nor 
.made by any other original, but the good-liking and will of him that firfi: made 
this combination. 

Modes, ill § 4. Indeed anotlier coming after, and in converMon learning from him 
reference to the word courage, may make an idea, to which he gives that name courage, 
fettled names from what the firft author applied it to, and has in his mind, when, 

2 eLate.^” he ufes it. And in this cafe, if he defigns that his idea in thinking fliould be 
" ^ ' conformable to the other’s idea, as the name he ufes in fpeaking is conformable 

in found to his, from whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate : becaufe in this cafe, making the other man’s idea the pattern of 
his idea in thinking, as the other man’s word, or found, is the pattern of his 
in fpeaking, his idea is fo far defective and inadequate, as it is diilant from the 
archetype and pattern he refers it to, and intends to exprefs and fignify by 
the name he ufes for it 5 which name he would have to be a hgti of the other 
man’s idea (to which, in it’s proper ufe, it is primarily annexed) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it : to which, if his own does not exadly correfpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. 

§5, Therefore thefe complex ideas of modes, when they are referred 
by the mind, and intended to correfpond to the ideas in the mind of fome other 
intelligent being, exprelTed by the names we apply to them, they may be very 
deficient, wrong and inadequate ; becaufe they agree not to that, which the 
mind defigns to be their archetype and pattern : in which refped only, any idea 
of modes can he wrong, imperfeA or inadequate. And on this account our ideas 
of mixed modes are the mod: liable to be faulty of any other ^ but this refers 
more to proper fpeaking, thail knowing right, 
ideas of fub- §6. THIRDLY, what ideas we have of fubftances, I have above iliewn. 
rdSto ^ double reference: i. Sometimes they 

ml effences, referred to a fuppofed real effence of each fpecies of things. 2, Sometimes 
iiotadequate. they are only dedgned to be pictures and reprefentations, in the mind, of things 
that do exift, by ideas of thofe qualities that are difcoverable in them. In both 
which ways, thefe copies of thofe originals and archetypes, are imperfed and 
inadequate. 

First, it is ufual for men to make the names of fubftances Hand for things, 
as fuppofed to have certain real edences, whereby they are of this, or that fpe- 
cies : and names dranding for nothing but the ideas that are in men’s minds, 
they mud confequently refer their ideas to fuch real edences, as to their ar- 
chetypes. That men (efpecially fuch as have been bred up in the learning 
taught in this part of the world) do fuppofe certain fpecifick edences of fub- 
dances, which each individual, in its feveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of 5 is fo far from needing proof, that it will be thought drange, if 
any one fhould do otherwife. And thus they ordinarily apply the foecifick 
names, tliey rank particular fubdances under, to things as didino-uidied by 
fuch fpecidek, real edences. ' Who is tliere almod, who would not take it 
amifs, if it dioiild be doubted, whether he called himfelf man, with any other 
meaning, than as having the real edence of a man ? and yet, if you demand 
whit thofe real edences are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. 
from wtee it follows, that the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 
to re^' efences, as to archetypes which are unknown, mud be fo far from be- 
ing that they cannot be fuppofed to be any reprefentation of them 

at ail. ^y^jimplex ideas we have of fubdances, are, as it has been fliewn, 
certain fimple ideas, that have been obferved, or fuppofed con- 

dandy to exid 'tb§t|er. But fuch a complex idea cannot be the real edence 
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of any fubftance ; for then the properties we difcover in that body, would de- C h a p« 
pend on tliat complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceffary con- XXXI^ 
iiedion with it be known; as all properties of a triangle depend on, and as 
iar as they are difcoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 
lines, including a Ipace. But it is plain, that in our complex ideas of fub- 
ftances, are not contained fuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are 
to be found in them, do depend. The common idea men have of iron, is a 
body of a certain colour, weight and hardnefs; and a property that they look 
on, as belonging to it, is malleablenefs. But yet this property has no neceffaiy 
coiinedion with that complex idea, or any part of it : and there is no more 
reafon to think that malleablenefs depends on that colour, weight and, liard- 
nefs, than that that colour, or that weight, depends on its malleablenefs. And 
yet, tho’ we know nothing of fhefe real efTences, there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than that men fhotild attribute the forts of things to fuch effences. The 
particular parcel of matter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, is 
forwardly, by mofi: men, fuppofed to have a real efience, whereby it is gold; 
and from whence thofe qualities flow, which I find in it, viz. its peculiar co- 
lour, weight, hardnefs, fuiibility, fixedneis, and change of colour upon a 
flight touch of mercuiy, &c. This efience, from which all thefe properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and fearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
difcover ; the fartheil I can go, is only to prefume, that it being nothing but 
body, its real effence, or internal conftitution, on which thefo qualities depend, 
can be nothing but the figure, fize, and connedion of its folid parts 5 of nei- 
ther of which, having any diflind perception at all, can I have any idea of its 
effence, which is the caufe that it has that particular. Aiming yellownefs, a 
greater weiglit than any thing I know, of the fame bulk, and a fitiiefs to 
have its colour changed by the touch of quick-filver. If any one will fay, that 
the real efience and internal confiitution, on which thefe properties depend, is 
not the figure, fize, and arangement, or connedion, of its folid parts, but 
fomething elfe, called its particular form ; I am farther from having any idea 
of its real efience, than I was before ; for I have an idea of figure, fize, and 
fitiiation of folid parts in general, tho’ I have none of the particular figure, fize, 
or putting together of parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are pro- 
duced ; which qualities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on my 
finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen I write 
with. But when I am told, that fomething, befides the figure, fize, and po- 
diire of the folid parts of that body, is its efience, fomething called, fubilantial 
form; of that, I confefs, I have no idea at all, but only of the found, form, 
which is far enough from an idea of its real efience, or conftitution. The like 
ignorance, as I have of the real efience of this particular fubftance, I have alfo 
of the real efience of all other natural ones : of which efiences, I confeft I 
have no diftind ideas at all ; and I am apt to fiippofo others, when they exa- 
mine their own knowledge, will find in themfelves, in this one point, the fame 
for: of ignorance. 

§ 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of matter on my 
finger, a general name, already in ufe, and denominate it gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underftood to give it that name, as belonging to a 
particular Ipecies of bodies, having a real, internal efience; by having of which 
efience, this particular fubftance comes to be of that Ipecies, and to be called 
by that name? If it be fo, as it is plain it is, the name, by which ^things are 
marked, as having that efience, muft be referred primarily to that efience ; and 
confequently the idea, to which that name is given, muft be referred alfo to 
that efience, and be intended to reprefont it. Which efifence, fince they, who 
fo ufe the names, know not, their ideas of fubftances muft be all inadequate in 
that refped, as not containing in them that real efience, which tfie mind intends 
tliey fhould. ■ ^ 

§ B. Secondly, thofo who, neglecting that ufolefo fuppofition of unknown ideas of fub- 
reai efiences, whereby they are diftinguilhed, endeavour to copy the 
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Book Il.that exifl: in the world, by putting together the ideas of thofe fenfible quali- 

ties, which are found co-exifting in them, tlio’ they come much nearer a like-, 
their quali- nefkof them, than thofe, who imagine they know not what, real, fpecifck 
Semite effences ; yet they aiTive not at perfedly adequate ideas of thofe iiibhuiices, they 
^ ^ ‘ would thus copy into their minds 5 nor do thofe copies exadly and fully contain 
all that is to be found in their archetypes. Becaufe thofe qualities, and powers 
of fubftances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are fo many and various., 
that no man’s complex idea contains them all. lliat our abllradt ideas of fub- 
ilances do not contain in them all thefimpie ideas, that are united in the things 
themfelves, is evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex idea of 
any fubftance, all the fimple ideas they do know to exift in it. Becaufe, endea- 
vouring to make the figniiication of their fpecihek names as clear, and as little 
cumberfom as they can, they make their fpecifick ideas of the forts of fubfeaii- 
ces, for the moft part, of a few of thofe fimple ideas, which are to be found in. 
them: but thefe, having no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the fpecifick idea, more than others that are left out, it is plain that both 
thefe v/ays our ideas of fiibftances are deficient and inadequate. The fimple ideas, 
whereof v/e make our complex ones of fubflaiices, are all of them (bating only 
the figure and bulk of feme forts) powers, which being relations to other fub- 
ftances, we can never be fure that we know all the powers that are in any one 
body, till we have tried wdiat changes it is fitted to give to, or receive, from 
other fubftances, in their feveral ways of application : which being impofiible 
to be tried upon any one body, much lefs upon all, it is impofiible we flioiild 
have adequate ideas of any fubfiance, made up of a colledion of all its pro- 
perties. 

§ 9. Whosoever firft lit on a parcel of that fort of fubftance, we denote 
by the word gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure he obferved in 
that lump, to depend on its real effence, or internal conftitution. Therefore^ 
thofe never went into bis idea of that fpecies of body; but its peculiar colour, 
perhaps, and weight, were the firft he abftradted from it, to make the complex 
idea of that fpecies. ’Which both are but powers ; the one to afFed our eyes 
after fuch a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yellow ; and the 
other to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal fcales, one againft another. Another, perhaps, added to thefe the ideas 
of fiifibility and fixednefe, two other paffive powers, in relation to the ope- 
ration of fire upon it; another, its dudility and folubility in aq. regia, two 
other powers relating to the operation of other bodies, in changing its outward 
figure, or feparation of it into infenfible parts. Thefe, or part of thefe, put to- 
gether, ufiially make the complex idea-in men’s minds, of that fort of body we 
call gold. 

§ ro. Bu t no one, who hath confidered the properties of bodies in general, 
or this fort in particular, can doubt that this called gold has infinite other pro- 
perties, not contained in that complex idea. Some, who have examined this 
fpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many proper- 
ties in gold, all of them as infeparable from its internal conftitution, as its co- 
lour, or weight: and, it is probable, if anyone knew all the properties, that 
are by divers men known of this metal, there would an hundred times as many 
ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one man yet has in his : and yet,, 
perhaps,, that not be the thoufandth part of what is to be difeovered in it. The 
changes, which that one body is apt to receive, and make in other bodies, iipoii 
a due application, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt 
to imigipe. Which will not appear fo much a paradox to any one, who will 
but confide how far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 
no very compound figure, a triangle; tho’ it be no fmali number, that are al- 
ready by ina^etnaticians difeovered of it, 

ieleasoffub- § II. So that all our complex ideas of fubftances are imperfe(ft; and inade- 
collSions- mathematical, figures, if. we were to have 

• W complex .9^^ colle^ing their properties in reference to 
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Other figures. Plow uncertain and imperfea: would our ideas be of an elllpfis, Ch a p,. 
if we had no other 'idea of it, but fome few of its propeides ? Whereas, having XXXI. 
in our plain idea the whole elTence of that figure, we from thence difcover 
thofe properties, and demonftratively fee how they flow, and are infeparable 

fiOm it. , inadequate. 

§ 12. Thus tiie mind has three forts of abilrad ideas, or nominal efiences : Simple ideas 

First, fimple ideas, which are or copies ; but yet certainly adequate, 

Becaufe, being intended to exprefs nothing but the power in things to produce 
in the Blind fuch a fenfetion, that fenfation, when it is produced, cannot but 
be the effed of that power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 
the light (I fpeak according to the common notion of light) to produce in me 
the fenfation, which .1 call white, it cannot but be the effedfc of fuch a power, 
in fomething without the mind ; fince the mind has not the power to produce 
any fuch idea in itfelf, and being meant for nothing elfe, but the efied of fuch a 
power, that fimple idea is real and adequate : the fenlation of white, in my 
mind, being the effed of that power ; which is in the paper to produce it, is 
perfediy adequate to that power ; or elfe, that power would produce a different 
idea. 

§ 13. Secondly, the complex ideas of fubftances are edypes, copies too ; Ideas of 
but not perfed ones, not adequate : which is very evident to the mind, in that dances are 
it plainly perceives that, whatever colledion of fimple ideas it makes of Idequ&te!^' 
fubftance that exifis, it cannot be fiire that it exadly anfwers all that are in that 
fiibfiance : fince, not having tried all the operations, of all other fubfiances upon 
it, and found all the alterations it would receive from, or caufe in other fub- 
ftances, it cannot have an exad, adequate colledion of all its adive and paftive 
capacities : and fo not have an adequate, complex idea of the powers of any fub- 
ftance exifting, and its relations, which is that fort of complex idea of fubftances 
we have. And, after all, if we could have, and adually had in our complex 
idea, an exad colledion of all the fecondary qualities, or powers of any fiibftance, 
we ftiould not yet thereby have an idea of the effence of that thing. For fince 
the powers, or qualities, that are obfervable by us, are not the real effence of that; 
fubftance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any colledion whatfover of thefe 
qualities, cannot be the real effence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that our 
ideas of fubftances are not adequate ; are not what the mind intends them to be. 

Befides, a man has no idea of fubftance in general, nor knows what fubftance is 
in itfelf. 

§ 14. Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and relations, are originals, and ar- ideas of 
chetypes ; are not copies, nor made after the pattern of any real exiftence, to modes and 
which the mind intends them to be conformable, and exadly to anfwer. Thefe ^Jehetypest^^ 
being fuch colledions of fimple ideas, that the mind itfelf puts together, and and cannot 
fuch colledions, that each of them contains in it precifely all that the mind in- but be ade- 
tends it fliould, they are archetypes and effences of modes that may exift, and fo 
are defigned only for, and belong only to fuch modes, as when they do exift, 
have an exad conformity with thofe complex ideas. The ideas, therefore, of 
modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 


CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and falfe ideas; 

I I. tmtli and' falfhood belong, in propriety of fpeech, only to 

^ propofitions ; yet ideas are oftentimes termed true, or falfe, (as what ^XXII. 
xvords are there, that are not ufed with great latitude, and with fome devia- 
tion from their ftridt and proper fignifications ?) tho’, I think, that when ideas Tmth and 
themfelves are termed true, or falfe, there is ftiH fome fecr^t, or tacit propofition, ° 
which is the foundation of tliat denomination : as we ftiali fee, if We examine Iq propo- 
tlie particular occafions, wherein they come to be called true, or falfeV ' In^ all fitions, 

which. 





[^o C)f true and falfe ideas. 

Book II. which, we fliall find feme kind of affirmation, or negation, which is the reafon 
of that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing but bare appearances, or 
perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and limply in themfelves be iliid to 
be true, or falfe, no more- than a lingle name of any thing can be faid to be 
true, or falfe. 

Metaphy- § 2* Indeeb both ideas and words may be faid to be true in a metapliyfical 
iicaUru'th fenfe of the word truth, as all other tilings, that any way exift, are faid to be 
contains a p fach as they exill. Tho’ in things called true, even in 

fenfe, there is, perhaps, a fecret reference to our ideas, looked upon as tlie 
jdandards of that truth, which amounts to a mental propofition, tho’ it be 
ufually not taken notice of. 

No idea, as § 3 . BuT it is iiot in that metaph^fical fenfe of truth, which we enquire 
an appear- when we examine whether our ideas are capable of being true, or fa He ; 

mindrtrue ^ut in the more ordinary acceptation of thofe words : and fo I fiy, that tlie 
or falfe. * ideas in our minds being only lb many perceptions, or appearances there, none 
of them are falfe j the idea of a centaur having no more fallhood in it, \vhen it 
appears in our minds, than the name centaur has fallhood in it, when it is pro- 
nounced by our mouths, or written on paper. For truth, or falHiood, lying 
always in fome affirmation, or negation, mental, or verbal, our ideas are not 
capable, any of them, of being falfe, till the mind palies fome judgment on 
them.} that is, affirms, or denies, fomething of them. 

Ideas, rc- § 4. WHENEVER the mind refers any of its ideas to any tiling extraneous to 
them, they are then capable to he called true, or falfe. Becaiife the mind, in 
l^c tme ,”^2 ^ reference, makes a tacit fuppolition of their confoiinity to that thing : 

faffe. ’ which fuppolition, as it happens to be true, or falfe, fo the ideas themfelves 
come to hQ denominated. The mod: ufual cafes, wherein this happens, are 
thefe following : 

Other men’s | FiRST, when the mind fuppofes any idea it has, conformable to that 
exSenS^^ in Other men’s minds, called by the lame common name; v. g. when the mind 
and iuppofed intends, or judges its ideas of juftice, temperance, religion, to be the lame with 
real eflences, what Other men give thofe names to. 

mL^fual! Secondly, when the mind fuppofes any idea it has in itfelf, to be con- 
refer their ^ formable to fome real exiftence. Thus the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, 

ideas to. fuppofed to be the ideas of real fubHances, are the one true, and the other falfe ; 

the one having a conformity to what has really exiHed, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that real conllltutlon 
and elTence of any thing, whereon all its properties depend; and thus the 
greateH part, if not all our ideas of fubftances are falfe. 

Tiiefaufeof § 6 . These fuppolitions the mind is very apt tacitly to make, concerning 
^uc/3 reiereii- 3 ts ov/n ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we lhall find it is chiefly, if 
not only, concerning its abHrad, complex ideas. For the natural tendency of 

the mind being towards knowledge : and finding that, if it Ihould proceed by, 

and dwell upon only particular things, its progrels would be very flow, and its 
work endlefi : therefore, to Ihorten its way to knowledge, and make each per- 
ception more comprehenfiveS the firft tiling it does, as the foundation of the 
eafier enlarging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the things themfelves, 
that it would know, or conference with others about them, is to bind them 
into bundles, and rank them fo into forts, that what knowledge it gets of any 
of them, it may thereby, with affiurance, extend to all of that fort ; and fo 
advance by larger fieps in that, which is its great bufiiiefs, knowledge. This, 
as I have elfe where ffiewed, is the reafon why we colled: things under compre- 
henfive ideas, with names annexed to them, into genera and fpecies, i. c. into 
kinds and forts. 

§ 7 * therefore, we will warily attend to the motions of the mind, and 
obfeiTe what courfe it ufually takes, in its way to knowledge ; we fihall, I think, 
find that the mind, having got any idea, which it thinks it may have ufe of, either 
in contemplation, or difeourfe, the firft tiling it does, ds to abdrad it, and then 
get a name to it ; fo lay it up in its flore-lioufe, the memory, as eontain- 
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ing the effence of a fort of things, of which that name is dways to he the Ch ap® 
mark. Hence it is, that v/e may often obferve, that when any one fees a new XXXII. 
thing of a kind, that he knows not, he prefently afks what it is, meaning by 
that enquiry nothing but the name. As if the name carried with, it the know- 
ledge of the fpecies, or the effence of it: whereof it is, indeed, iifed as the 
mark, and is generally fuppofed annexed to it. 

§ 8. But this abftrad idea, being ibmething in the mind between the thing Gaufe of 
that exids, and the"' name that is gkeii to it 5 it is in our ideas, that both 
the rightnefs of our knowledge, and the propriety or intelligiblenefs of our 
fpeaking, coniiifs. And hence it is, that men are fo forward to fuppofe, that 
the abftrad ideas they have in their minds, are fuch as agree to the things ex- 
iftiiig without them, to w^iich they are referred ; and are the fame aifo, to which 
the names they give them, do by the ufe and propriety of that language be- 
long. For, without this double conformity of their ideas, they find they fhould 
both think amifs of things in^ themfeives, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
others. 

§ 9. First then, I £y, that when the truth of our ideas is, judged of, by Simple ideas 
the conformity they have to the ideas which other men have, and commonly f ^ 
fignify by the fame name, they may be any of them falfe. But yet fimple ^tiSs oT 
ideas are lead of all liable to be fo raiflaken 5 becaiife a man, by his fenles, and the fame 
every day’s obfervation, may eafily fiitisfy himfelf, what the iiniple ideas are, 
which their feveral names, that are in common ufe, dand for j they being but fo^be fo" 
few in number, and fuch, as if he doubts or midakes in, he may eafily redtify, 
by the objeds they are to be found in. Therefore it is feldom, that any one 
midakes, in his names of fimple ideas 5 or applies the name red, to the idea 
green ; or the name fweet, to the idea bitter : much lefs are men apt to coiv 
found the names of ideas, belonging to different fenfes ; and call a colour by the 
name of a tade, &c. whereby it is evident, that the fimple ideas, they call by 
any name, are commonly the feme that others have, and mean when they ufe 
the feme names. 

§ 10. Complex ideas are much more liable to be falfe, in this refped ; and Ideas of mix- 
the complex ideas of mixed modes, much more than thofe of fubdances : be- 
caiife in fubdances (efpecialiy thofe, xvhich the common and unborrowed names 
of any language are applied to) feme remarkable, fenfible qualities, ferving or- in this fenfe. 
dinarily to didinguifii one fort from another, eafily preferve thofe j who take any 
care in the ufe of their words, fi'om applying them to forts of fubdances, to 
which they do not at all belong. But in mixed modes, w^e are much more un- 
certain ; it being not fo eaiy to determine of feveral a<dions, whether they are 
to be called judice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And fo, in referring our 
ideas to thole of other men, called by the feme names, ours may be falfe j and 
the idea in our minds, which we exprefs by the word judice, may perhaps be 
that, which ought to have anotlier name* 

§ ir. But whether or no, our ideas of mixed modes are more liable, than Or at Jeaft 
a!iy fort, to be difierent from thofe of other men, which are marked by the thought 
feme names ; this at lead is certain, that this fort of fallhood is much more fa- 
miliarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. When a 
man is thought to have a falfe idea of judice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reafon, but diat his agrees not with the ideas, which each of thofe 
names are the figns of In odier menw • ■ 

§ 12. The reafen whereof feems to me to be thisv Aat the abdratd ideas of Andwh)% 
mixed modes, being men’s voluntary combinations of fuch a precife colledfion 
of fimple ideas j and lb the efience of each being made by men alone, 

whereof v/e have no other fenfible ffandard, exidingany.whem, but the name 
itielf, or the definition of that name : we ha^e nothing elfe to refer thefe our 
ideas of mixed modes £0, as a dandard, to which we would conform them, but.^ 
tlic ideas of thofe who are tliought to ufe thofe names in their mod proper fignh'.i 
fications ; and fo, as our ideas conform or dife from them, tliey pafs< ibr- true 

' Vox.* I. Aa^a- A- '’A—'- 
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Book: n. or falfe. And thus much concerning the truth and falihood of our ideas^ in 

reference to thei^^ 

As referred § 13. SECONDLy, as to the truth and faWlOod of our ideas, in reference to 
to real exift- j-gal exiftence of things, when that is made the fkndard of their truth, none 
ences, .no«< of them Call be termed falfe, but only our complex ideas of fubftances. 
cL°be Mfe! § 14. First, our fimple ideas being barely fuch perceptions as God has fit- 
but tbofUf ted us to receive, and given power to external objeds to produce inns, by efta™ 
fubftances. i^pp^ed laws and ways, fuitable to his wifdom and goodnefs, tho’ incompre- 
Firft, fimple henfible to us, their truth confifts in nothing elfe but in fuch appearances as are 
icieas in this p^-ofi^ced in US, and mull be fuitable to thofe powers he has placed in external 
fSt and objeds, or elfe they could not be produced in us : and thus anfwering thofe 
why ' powers, they are what they diould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 

to any imputation of falfhood, if the mind (as in moil: men I believe it does) 
judges thefe ideas to be in the things themfelves. For God, in his wifdom, 
having fet them as marks of diftindion in things, whereby we may be able to 
difcern one thing from another, and fo chufe any of them for our ufes, as we 
have occafionbh aFers not the nature of our fimple idea, whether we think 
that the idea of blue be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only ; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, refleding the particles of 
light, after a certain manner, to be in the violet itfelf. For that texture in 
the objed, by a regular and conllant operation, producing the fame idea of 
bine in us, it ferves us to diftinguilh, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diftinguifliing mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar 
texture of parts, or elfe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exad refemblance. And it is equally from that appearance to be denomi- 
nated blue, whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, that 
canfes in us that idea: fince the name blue notes properly nothing, but that 
mark of dihindion that is in a violet, diicernible only by our eyes, wdiatever 
it confifts in, that being beyond our capacities dhlindly to know, and perhaps 
would be of lefs ufe to us, if we had faculties to difcern. 

Tho’ one §15. NEITHER woiild it carry any imputation of falfhood to our fimple 
idea of jfieas, if, by the different flrudiire of our organs, it were fo ordered, that the 
be diffbent objed fliould produce in feveral men’s minds different ideas at the fame time ; 
Aom ano- v. g. if the idea, that a violet produced in one man’s mind by his eyes, were the 
tkr's. fame that a marigold produced in another man’s, and vice verfa. For fince this 

could never be known, becaufe one man’s mind could not pafs into another 
man’s body, to perceive what appearances were produced by thofe organs ; neither 
the ideas hereby, nor the names would be at all confounded, or any falfhood be 
in eitlier. For all things that had the texture of a violet, producing conflantly 
the idea which he called blue ; and thofe which had the texture of a marigold, 
producing conflantly the idea wliich he has conflantly called yellow 5 whatever 
thofe appearances were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to diflinguifli 
things for his ufe, by thofe appearances, and underfland and fignify thofe dif- 
, tinaions, marked by the names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 
in his mind, received from thofe two flowers, were exadly the fame ’with the 
ideas in other men’s minds. I am neverthelefs very apt to think, that the fen- 
fible ideas, produced by any objedl, in different men’s minds, are moft com- 
monly very near and undifcernibly alike. For which opinion, I think, there 
might be many reafons offered : but that being befides my prefent bufinefs, I 
fhall not trouble my reader with them 5 but only mind him, that the contrary 
fuppofition, if it could be proved, is of little ufe, either for the improvement 
of .©nr knowledge, or conveniency of life; and fo we need not trouble our- 
felves: to examine it. 

Firft, fimple § i 4 From what iias been laid concerning our fimple ideas, I think it evh 
fimple ideas can none of them be falfe, in refped of things ex- 
falfe, and Withott^-gS'. For the truth of thefe appearances, or perceptions in our 

minds, as has .beeii laid, only in tlieir being anfwerable to the powers 

laextcinai objeds, to produce by our fenfes fuch appearances in us; and each of 
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tlieiii being ih tlie mind, fuch as it is, fuitable to the power that produced it, 
and which alone it reprefents^ it cannot upon that account, or as referred to 
fuch a pattern, be falfe. Blue or yellow, bitter or fweet, can never be falfe ideas i 
thefe perceptions in the mind are juft fuch as they are there, anfwerin<y 
the powers appointed by God to produce them ; and fo are truly what they 
are and are intended to be. Indeed the names may be mifapplied ; but that in 
this refpedt makes no falfliood in the ideas : as if a man ignorant in the Eng- 
lifli tongue flioiild call purple, fcarlet. 

§ 17. Secondly, neither can our complex ideas of modes, in reference to 
the eflence of any thing really exifting, be falfe. Becaiife whatever complex 
idea I have of any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern exifting, and made 
by nature : it is not fiippofed to contain in it any other ideas than what it hath j 
nor to reprefent anything but fuch a complication of ideas as it does. Thus when 
I have the idea of fuch an adHon of a man, who forbears to afford himfelf fuch 
meat, drink, and clothing, and other conveniencies of life as his riches and ef- 
tate will be fufficient to fupply, and his ftation requires, I have no £dfe ideai 
but fuch an one as reprefents an adion, either as I find, or imagine it ; and fo 
is capable of neither truth or faliliood. But when I give the name frugality, 
or virtue to this adion, then it may be called a fiilfe idea, if thereby it be fup- 
pofed to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of fpeech, the name of 
frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that law, which is the ftandard 
of virtue and vice. 

§ 18. Thirdly, our complex ideas of fubftances, being all referred to pat- 
terns in things themfelves, may be falfe. That they are all falfe, when looked 
upon as the reprefentations of the unknown effences of things, is fo evident, 
that there needs nothing to be faid of it, I ftiall therefore pafs over that chi- 
merical fuppofitioti, and confider them as colledions of fimple ideas in the 
mind, taken from combinations of fimple ideas, exifting together conftantly in 
things, of which patterns they are the fuppofed copies : and in this reference of 
them, to theexiftence of things, they are falfe ideas, i. When they put to- 
gether fimple ideas, which in the real exiftence of things have no union 3 as 
when to the ihape and fize, that exift together in a horfe, is joined in the fame 
complex idea, the power of barking like a dog : which three ideas, however 
put together into one in the mind, were never united in nature; and this 
therefore may be called .a falfe idea of an horfe. 2. Ideas of fubftances are, 
in this refped, alfo fedfe, when from any collcdion of fimple ideas, that do 
always exift together, there is feparated, by a diredt negation, any other fim- 
ple idea, which is conftantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenfion, foli- 
dity, fufibiiity, the peculiar weiglitinefs, and yellow colour of gold, any 
one join in his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of fixednefs than 
is in lead or copper, he may be laid to have a falfe, complex Idea, as well as 
when he joins, to thofe other fimple ones, the idea of perfedl, abfolute fixednefs. 
For either way, the complex idea of gold, being made up of fuch fimple ones 
as have no union in nature, may be termed falfe. But, if he leave out of this 
his complex idea, that of fixednefs quite, wdthout either adtually joining to, 
or feparating of it from the reft in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an 
inadequate and imperfedt idea rather than a falfe one ; fince, tho* it contains not 
all the fimple ideas that arc united in nature, yet it puts none together but what 
do really exift together, 

§ 19. Tho’, in compliance with the ordinary way of Ipeakmg, Ihaveftiewed 
in what fenfe, and upon what ground our ideas may be fometimes called true 
or falfe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all cafes, where 
any idea is called true or falfe, it is from feme judgment that the mind makes, 
or is fuppofed to make, that is trae or falfe. For truth or fallhood, being never 
without ibme aiiimiation or negation, exprefs or tacit, it is not to be found but 
wlicrc figns are joined or feparated, according to the agreement or difegree- 
ment of the things they ftand for. The figns we chiefly ufe are either ideas, 
or words, wlierewith wc make cither mental or verbal propofitions. Truth 

lies 
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lies info joining, or foparating tliefo reprefentatives, asthe tliiiigs, they {land for, 
do in themfelves agree or difogreej and falihood in the contrary, as ihall be 
more 'fully foe wed hereafter. 

§ 20. Any idea then, Y?hich we have in our minds, whether Goiifomiable, or 
not, to the exiftence of things, or to any ideas in the minds of orlier iiieo, 
cannot properly for this alone be called £ilfe. For tliefe reprefentations, if 
they have nothing in them, but what is really exifting in things without, can- 
not bethought falfe, being exad: reprefentations of fometliing : nor yet, if they 
have any thing in them diftering from the reality of things, can tliev properly 
be faid to be falfe reprefentations, or ideas of tliijigs they do not reprefent. 
But the miftake arid falfoood is, 

§21. -First, when the mind, having any idea, it judges and concludes it the 
fame that is in other men’s minds, fignified by the fame name 5 or that it is con- 
formable to the ordinary, received fignification, or defnition of that wmrd 
when indeed it is not : which is the moft ufual miftake in mixed modes, tho’ 
Other ideas alfo are liable to it. 

§ 22. Secondly, when it having a complex idea, made up of fucii a col- 
ledion of fimple ones, as nature never puts together, it judges it to a'^^ree to a 
fpecies of creatures, really exifting j as when it joins the weight of tin, to the 
colour, fufibility, and fixednefs of gold. 

§23. Thirdly, when, in its complex idea, it has united a certain num- 
ber of fimple ideas, that do really exift together in feme fort of creatures, but 
has alfo left out others, as much infeparable, it judges this to be a perfedt, corn- 
pleat idea of a fort of things, which really it is not j v. g, having joined the 
ideas of fubftance, yellow, malleable, moft heavy, and fufihle, 1° takes that 
complex idea to be the compleat idea of gold, when yet its peculiai* fixednefs 
and folubility in aqua regia are as infeparable from thofe other ideas, or qualities 
of that body, as they are one from another. ^ 

§24. Fourthly, the miftake is yet greater, when I judge that this com-" 
plexidea, contains in it the real eflence of any body exifting 5 when at lefoUt 
contains but fome few of thofe properties, which flow from its real eflenceuird 
conftitution. I %, only fome few of thofe properties; for thofe propertks 
confiftmg moftly in the adlive and paflive powers it has, in reference to other 
things all that are vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the com- 
plex idea of that kind of tilings is iifually made, are but a very few in com- 
parifon of what a man, that has feveral ways tried and examined it,’ knows of 
^ one fort of tilings ; and all that the moft expert man knows, are but few 
in comparifon of what^-e really m and depend on fts internal 

eflential conftitution. The effence of a triangle Hes in a very little commfe 
confiftsin a very few ideas; three lines, including a fpace, make up that effence • 
but the piopeities, that flow irom this effence, are more thm cm he eifilv 
known, or enumerated. So I imagine it is in fubftanccs, their real eflbnces li- 
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an idea ill -my mind, without thinking either: that exiftence, or the name man,' G ii a p. 
or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it man, or' Tartar, I may be juftly thought XXXIL 
fantafticai in the naming, but not erroneous in my judgment 5 nor the idea any 
way falfe. ' ■ • ' 

§ 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, that ouiv ideas, as they.- are con- More pro- 
fidered by the mind, either in reference to the proper figiiincation of their names,- 
or ill reference to the reality of things, may very My be. called rio-ht: or wron^?' 
ideas, according as they agree, or diiagree, to tiiofe patterns to which they are 
referred. But if any one had rather call them true, or faiie,.:it is fit he ufe a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by thofe names he thinks heft; 
though in propriety of fpeech, truth, or falfliood, will, I think, fcarce agree 
to them, but as they, foiiie way or ether, virtually contain in. them feme nieiw 
tal propofition. The ideas, that are in a man’s mind, fimply confidered, can- 
not be wrong, iiiilefs complex ones, wherein inconfifeent parts are jumbled to- 
gether. All other ideas are in themielves right, and the knowledge about them 
right and true knowledge : but vriien w’-e come to refer them to any thing, as 
to their patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as Sr as 
they diiagree with fuch archetypes. 

GEAR XXXm. 

Of the affociation of ideas. 

§ I. ^T^HERE is fcarce any one that does not obferve fomething that feems Chap. 

1 odd to him, and is in itfeif really extravagant in the opinions, rea- XXXIII. 
fonings, and adlions of other men. The lea.ft flaw of this kind, if at all difle- 
rent from liis own, every one is quick-fighted enough- to- eipy in anotherj 
will, by the authority of reafon, foiwardly condemn, tho’ he be guilty of much 
|yreater unreafonablenefs in his own tenets and condud:, which he never per- 
ceives, and will very liardiy, if at all, be convinced of. 

§ 2. Tins proceeds not wholly from felf-love, tho’ that has often a great Nor wholly 
hand in it. Men of fiiir minds, and not given up to the over- weening of felf- 
flattery, are frequently guilty of it : and, in many cafes, one with amazement 
licars the argiiings, and is altoniflied at the oblfinacy of a w^'orthy man, who 
yields not to the evidence of reafon, tho’ laid before him as clear as day-light, 

§ 3. This fort of unreafonableneiS is ufually imputed to education and pre-Not from 
judice, and for the moil: part truly enough, tho’ that reaches not the bottom 
of the difeafe, nor ihews diftindly enough whence it rifes, or wherein it lies. 

Education is often rightly affigned for the caiife, and prejudice is a good general 
name for the thing itfeif: but yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this Ibrt of madneis -to the foot it iprings from, and fo explain 
it, as to flicw, whence this flaw has its original, in very fober and rational 
minds, and wherein it confiils. 

§ 4. I SHALL be pardoned for calling it by fo harfli aname as madnefs, when A degree of 
it is confidered, that oppofition to reafon deferves that name, and is i-eally 
madnefs 5 and there is fcarce a man fo free from it, but that, if he fliould al- 
ways, on all occafions, argue, or do, as in feme cafes he conftantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam, than civil converfation. I do not here mean 
when he is under the power of an unruly paffion, but in the Ready, calm 
coiirfe of his life. That which will yet more apologize for this harlh name, 
and ungrateful imputation on the greatefl: part of mankind, is that enquiring 
a little by the by into the nature of madnefs, B. ii. c. xi. § 13. I found it 
to ipring from the ^’■cry fame root, and to depend on the very fame caufe, we 
are here fpeaking of. Tills confideration of the thing itfeif, at a time when 
I thought not the leaft on the fubjedt, which I am now treating of, fuggejfied it 
to rne.*^ And if this be a weaknefs, to which all men are fo liable 5 if dais be a 
taint, which fo univerMy infedts mankind, the greater care fhould be taken 
. Yol. I. B b b to 
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Book H. to lay it open, under its due name, thereby to excite the greater care in its puc- 

^ s . Some of our ideas; have a natural correfpondence and comieaioii one 
wrcmgcon- wiA another: it is the office and excellency of our reafon to trace thefe and, 
neabnof together^ in that union and correfpondence, wmch js rounded in 

their peculiar beings, Befides thiS;, there is another coniiedtion of ideas ^^ Iiohy 
owing to chance, or cuftom: ideas that in themfelves aie not at all of Liti, 
come to be fo united in fome men’s ininds, that it is very hard to feparate tlieiii, 
they always keep in company, and the one no fooner at any time comes into 
the underffanding, but its atbciate appears with it ; and if they are more than 
two, which are thus united, the whole gang, always infeparable, drew them- 
felves together. T . 

This con- § 6. Th i s ftrong combination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind 
sieaion,how j^iakes ill itfelf, either voluntarily, or by chance j and hence it comes in different 
men to be very different, according to their different inclinations, education, 
intereifs, &c. Cuflom fettles habits of thinking- in the underftanding, as 
well as of determining in the will, and of motions in the body; all which 
feems to be but trains of motion in the animal fpirits, which once fet a going, 
continue in the fame fteps they have been ufed to ; which, by often treading, 
are worn into a fmooth path, and the motion in it becomes eafy, and, as it were, 
natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus ideas feem to be pro- 
duced in our minds ; or if they are not, this may ferve to explain their follow- 
ing one another, in an habitual ton, when once they are put into that track, 
as well as it does to explain fuch motions of the body. A mufician ufed to any 
tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of the feveral 
notes of it will follow one another, orderly in his underftanding, without any 
care, or attention, as regularly as his fingers move orderly over the keys of 
the organ to play out the tune he has begun, tho’ his uiiattentive thoughts 
be elfewliere a wandring. Whether the natural caufe of thefe ideas, as well 
as of that regular dancing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal fpirits, I 
will not determine, how probable foever, by this inftaiice, it appears to be fo ; 
but this may help us a little to conceive of intelledfual habits, and of die tying 
together of ideas. 

Someantlpa- § 7. That there are fuch affociations of them, made by cuflom in the minds 
«Mont ^ body will queftion, who has well confidered himfelf, 

^ * or others ; and to this, perhaps, might be jiiftly attributed mofi: of the fympa- 
thies and antipathies obfervable in men, which work as ftrongly, and produce as 
regular effedts, as if they were natural, and are therefore called fo, tlio’ they at 
firfl had no other original but the accidental connexion of two ideas, which 
either the ffrength of the firfi: impreflion, or future indulgence fo united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that man’s mind, as if they 
were but one idea. I % moff of the antipathies, I do not fay all, for ibme of 
them are truly natural, depend upon Our original conftitution, and are born 
with US; but a great part of thofe, which are counted natural, would have been 
known to be from unheeded, tho’, perhaps, early impreffions, or wanton fiin- 
cies at firfi, which would have been acknowledged the original of them, if they 
had been warily obferved. A grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooner 
hears the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefs and qualms to 
his fiomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; other ideas of difiike, and 
ficknefs, and vomiting, prefently accompany it, and he is difturbed, but he 
knows from whence to date this weaknefs, and can tell how he got this indiff 
pfifion. Had this happened to him by an over-dofe of honey, when a child 
all the fame ^ffeas would, have followed, but the caufe would have been mifia- 
ken, and the antipathy wnted natural, 

§ B, I,>MBNTiON this, not- out of any great neceffity there is in this preffnt ar- 
gument,^ to daifiinguhh mQ\y between natural and acquired antipathies ; but I 
take notioe qf another pucpofe, (vb. that thofe who have children, or the 
eiiarge ox their would thhik worth their whik diligently to watch^, 
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^and earefolfy to prevent the undue connedlion of ideas in the minds of young C h a p. 
peo|)le. This is the time moft fufceptible of lafting impreffions ; and tho ’ thofe, XXXIIL 
relating to the health of the body, are by difereet people minded and fenced 
againfti yet I am apt to doubt, that thofe, which relate more peculiarly to the 
miiid, and terminate in the underftanding, or paffions, have been much lefs 
heeded than the thing deferves: nay, thofe relating purely to the underilanding, 
have, as I fufped:, been by moft men wholly overlooked. 

§ 9, This wrong connediion in our mindSj of ideas^ in themfelves, loofe Agreatcauil? 
and independent one of another, has fuch an influence, and is of fo great force 
to fet us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, paflions, reafonings and 
notions themfelves, that, perhaps, there is not any one thing, that deferves more 
to be looked after. 

§ 10. The ideas of goblins and fprights, have really no more to do with Inftances. 
darknefs, than light j yet let but a foolifti maid inculcate thefe often on the mind 
of a child, and raife them there together, poftibly he ihall never be able to fepa- 
fate them again fo long as he lives : but darknefs {hall ever afterwards bring with 
it thofe frightful ideas, and they iiiall be ib joined, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other. 

§ II. A MAN receives a fenfible injury from another, thinks on the man and 
that adtion over and over; and by ruminating on them ftrongly, or much in 
bis mind, fo cements thofe two ideas together, that he makes them almoft one ; 
never thinks on the man, but the pain and dilpleafure, he fuffered, comes into 
his mind with it, fo that he fcarce diftinguifties them, but has as much an aver- 
fton for the one as the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten, from flight 
and almoft innocent occaiions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 
world. 

§ 12, A MAN has fuftered pain, or fleknefs, in any place, he faw his friend 
die in fuch a room ; tho’ thefe have in nature nothing to do one with anotlier, 
yet, when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the ampreflion 
being once made) that of the pain and dilpleafure with it ; he confounds them 
in his mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

§ 13. When this combination is fettled, and whilft it lafts, it is not in the why tlinc 
power of reafon to help us, and relieve us from the effeds of it. Ideas in our cures fome 
minds, when they are there, will operate according to their natures and cir- 
cumftances ; and here ive fee the caufe why time cures certain affedions, which ^t^hich rea- 
realbn, tho' in the right, and allowed to be fo, has not power over, nor is able fon cannot, 
againft them to prevail with thofe, who are apt to hearken to it in other cafes. 

The death of a child, that w^as the daily delight of his mother’s eyes, and 
joy of her foul, rends from her heart tlie whole comfort of her life, and gives 
her all tl}e torment imaginable: ufe the confolations of reafon in this cafo, 
and you' were as good preach eafe to one on the rack, and hope to alky, by 
rational difeourfes, the pain of liis joints teai'ing afunder. Till time has, by 
difufe, feparated the fenfe of that enjoyment, and its lofs, from the idea of the 
cliild returning to her memory, all reprefentations, tho’ ever fo reafonable, are 
ill vain ; and therefore fome, in whom the union between tliefe ideas is never 
diflblved, {pend their lives in mourning, and carry an incurable forrow to their 
graves. 

§ 14. A FRIEND of mine knew one perfeddy cured of madnefs by a veiy p^rther in- 
harfli and oftenfive operation. The gentleman, who was dius recovered, with ftances of 
great fenfe of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the cure all his life after, jjjg 
as the greateft obligation he could have rec-eived.; but, whatever gratitude and tion oHdeas, 
reafon fuggefted to him, he could never bear the fight of the operator : that 
image brought back with it the idea of that agony, which he fuffered from his 
Iwids, which ivas too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

§ 15. Many children imputing the pain, ihey endured at fchool, to their 
books they were correded for, fo join thofe ideas together, that a book becomes 
$heir averflon, and they are never reconciled to the ftudy and ufe of them aft their 
lives after ; and thus reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwifo, poft 
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B o ok II fibly tliey might have made the great pleafure of their lives. There are rooms 
that fome men cannot ftiidy in, and fafliions of .veflHs, 

• which, tllo^ ever fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and that, 
by rcafon. of fome accidental ideas which are annexed to them, and make them 
ofenfive, and who is there that hath not obferved foiiie man to flag at the ap- 
pearance, or in the company of fome certain perfon, not otherwife fuperior to 
hhn, but becaufe having once, on fome cccaiion, got the afcendant, the idea 
of authority and diHance goes along with that of the perfon, and he, that has 
been thus fiibjcfted, is not able to feparate them ? 

§ i6. Instances of this kind are fo plentiful everywhere, that, if I add 
one more, it is only for the pieafant oddnefs of it. It is of a young gentleniaii, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great perfeaion, there happened to 
Hand an old trunk in the room, where he Jearnt. The idea of this remarkable 
piece of iiouihold fluff, had fo mixed itfelf with the turns and fteps of all his 
dances, that, tho’ in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it was 
only wliilfl that trunk was there j nor could he perform well in any other place, 
iinlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, had its due pofition in the room. If this 
ilory fliall be fufpeded to be dreffed up with fome comical clrcumflances, a lit- 
tle beyond precife nature ; I anfwer for my felf, that I had it fooie years fince 
from a very fober and worthy man, upon his own knowledge, as I report it : 
and I dare fay, there are very few inquifitive perfons, who read this, who have 
not met with accounts, if riot examples of this nature, that may parallel, or, at 
lead juilify this. 

Its influence § 17 . INTELLECTUAL habits aiid defeds tliis w’'ay contraded, are not lels 
on irael- frequent and powerful, tho’ lefs obferved. Let the ideas of being and matter 
be flrongiy joined, either by education, or much thought, \vhilil thefe are flill 
combined in the mind, what notions, what reafonings, will there be about fepa- 
rate fpirits ? Let cuflom, from the very childhood, have joined figure and feape 
to the idea of God, and what abfurdities will that mind be liable to, about the 
deity? 

Let the idea of infallibility be infeparably joined to any perfon, and thefe 
two conftantly together pofiefs the mind ; and then one bod}^, in two places at 
once, fhali, tmexamined, be fwallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit fiiitb, 
whenever that imagined, infallible’ perfon didates, and demands afient witliout 
inquiry. 

I SoME: fuch wrong and unnatural combinations of. ideas will be found to 
eftabliih the irreconcileable oppofition between different feds of philofophy and 
religion ; for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to impofe wiL 
folly on himfelf, and knowingly refufe truth, offered by plain reafon. Interefr, 
tiio’ it does a great deal in the cafe, yet cannot be thought to w^ork whole fo- 
cieties of men to fo univenal a perverfenefs, as that every one of them, to a man, 
fnoiild knowingly maintain folfoood : fome, at leaft, muff; be allowed to do wfoat 
all pretend to, i. e. to purfue truth fiiicerely ^ and, therefore, there muff; be fome- 
thing that blinds their underflandings, and makes them not fee the falfliood of 
what they embrace for real truth. That, which thus captivates their reafons 
and leads men of fmcerity, blindfold from common fenfe, will, when examined’ 
be found to be, what we are fpeaking of: fome independent ideas, of no alliance 
to-one another, are, by education, cuflom, and the conffant din of their partv 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there together j and they can 
no more feparate them in their thoughts, than if they were but one idea,' and 
they opmte as if they were fo. This gives fenfe to jargon, demonflration to 
.aMirdities, and confiflency to nonfenfe, and is the foundation of the greatefl, 
.Ihada mofl faid, of dl the errors in the world; or, if it does not reach fo far, 
It IS at leaft the moff: dangerous one, fince fo far as it obtains, it hinders men 
rom eeng an examining. When two things in themfeives disjoined, appear 

• riveted, whiA are 

. loofe, whef^' W; you begin to, redify the miffaices that follow in two ideas, that 
.they lmve been,^ftomcd;fQ.tQ join m their minds, as to fubftitute one for the 
' ' ' other, 
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etherj and^ as I am apt to tliink, often, without perceiving it tliemfelves? Ch ap. 
This, whilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them uncapable of convic- XXXIIL 
tion, and they applaud tliemfelves as zealous champions for truth, when, indeed, 
they are contending for errors and the confufion of two different ideas, which . 
a cuftomary connexion of them in their minds hath to them made in effed 
but one,- fills their heads with falfe views, and their reafonings with falie 
confequences. 

§ 19. Having thus given an account of the original, forts and extent of Condufion, 
our ideas, with feveral other confiderations, about thefe (I know not whether I 
may fay) inftruments, or materials of our knowledge 5 the method I at firfl: pro- 
pofed to myfelf, would now require, that I fhould immediately proceed to fhew 
what ufe the underftanding makes of them, and what knowledge we have by 
them. This was that which, in the firft general view I had of this fubjed, 
was all that I thought I fliould have to do; but upon a nearer approach, I find 
that there is fo clofe a connexion between ideas and words ; and our abftrad 
ideas, and general words have fo conflant a relation one to another, that it is 
impofiible to fpeak clearly and diffindly of our knowledge, wliich all confifis 
in propofitions, without confidering, firft, the nature, ufe and fignification of 
language ; which therefore muft he the bufinefs of the next book* 
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Of words, or language in general. 

§ having defigned man for a fbciabie creature, made him not Ch ap« 

only with an inclination, and under a neceflity to have fellow- L 
fliip with tliofe of his own kind ; but furnifhed him alfo with 
language, which was to be the great inftrument and common tie aiticu- 
of fociety. Man, therefore, had by nature his organs fb fafhioned, as to be fit late founds, 
to frame articulate founds, which we call words. But this was not enough to 
produce language j for parrots, and feveral other birds, will be taught to make 
articulate founds, diftindt enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of lan- 

r ■ . 

§ 2. Besides articulate founds therefore, it was farther neceftary, that he To make ^ 
fliould be able to ufe tbefe founds as figns of internal conceptions j and to make 
them ftand as marks for tlie ideas, within his own mind, whereby they might ^ 
be made known to others, and the thoughts of meif s minds be conveyed from, 
one to another. 

§ 3. But neither was this fuificient to make words fo ufeful, as they ought Tomakege^, 
to be. It is not enough for the perfedion of language, that founds can be made neral figns. 
figns of ideas, unlefs thofe figns can be fo made ufe of, as to comprehend feve- 
ral particular things: for the multiplication of words would have perplexed their 
ufe, had every particular thing need of a diftindi: name, to be fignified by. To 
remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther improvement, in the ufe 
of general terms, whereby one word was made to mark a multitude of particular 
exiftences ; which advantageous ufe of founds was obtained only, by the diffe- 
rence of tlie ideas, they were made figns . of thpfe nam^ becorning general, 
which are made to ftand for general ideas, and thofe retbaining particular, where 
the ideas, they are ufed for, are particular. . * • * ' ■ - 

§4. Besides thefe names, which ftand for id^, there be othp words* 
which men make ufe of, not to fignify any idea,’ but..! the want, or atifence o£ 
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Boo k III feme ideas, fimple or complex, or all ideas together *, fucli as are iiiliil in Latioj 
in Englifh, ignorance and barrennefs. All wMeli negative, or privative 
words, cannot be faidproperly to belong to, or fignify, no ideas : for-to 
would be perfedly idignificant founds ; but they relate to pofitive ideas, and 

lignify their abfence. .. ^ it - 

Words, ul- §5. It may alfo lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and 
timatdyde- knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependance our words have on com- 
wcdfrom_ fenfible ideas ; and how thofe, which are made ufe of, to ftand. for adtions 

fy and notions, quite removed from fenfe, have their rife hom thence, and from 

ideas. obvious, fenfible ideas are transferred to more abftrufe fignificatlons, and made 

to Hand for ideas, that come not under the cognizance of our fenfes 3 v. g. to 
imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, inftil, difgufl:, difturbance, 
tranquillity, &c. are all words taken from the operations of fenfible things, and 
applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary iignification, is 
breath 3 angel, a meflenger : and I doubt not, but, if we could trace them to 
their fources, we fhould find, in all languages, the names, which hand for 
things, that fall not under our fenfes, to have had their firft rife from fenfible 
ideas. By which we may give fome kind of guefs, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, who were the firft begin- 
ners of languages 3 and how nature, even in the naming of things, unawares 
fuggefted to men the originals and principles of all their knowledge : whilft, to 
give names, that might make known to others, any operations they felt in them- 
felves, or any other ideas, that came not under their fenfes, they were fain to 
borrow words from ordinary, known ideas of fenfation, by that means to make 
others the more eafily to conceive thofe operations, they experimented in them- 
felves, which made no outward fenfible appearances : and then when they had 
got known and agreed names, to fignify thofe internal operations of their own 
minds, they were fufficientiy furnifhed to make known by words all their other 
ideas 3 fince they could confift of nothing, but either of outward, fenfible per^ 
ceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds about them: we havings 
as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally come either from fenfi- 
ble objects without, or what we feel within ourfelves, from the inward work- 
ings of our own fpirits, of which we are confcious to ourfelves within. 

§ 6. But to underftand better the ufe and force of language,, as fubfervient 
to iiiftmdion and knowledge, it will be convenient to confider, 

First, to what it is that names, in die ufe of language, are immediately 
applied. 

Secondly, fince all (except proper) names are general, and fo ftand not 
particularly, for this or that fingle thing, but for forts and ranks of things 3 it 
will be neceffary to confider, in the next place, what the forts and kinds, or, 
if you rather like the Latin names, what the fpecies and genera of things are 3 
wherein they confift, and how they come to be made. Thefe being (as they 
ought) well looked into, we fliall the better come to find the right ufe of words, 
^e natural advantages and defeds of language, and the remedies, that ought to 
be ufed, to avoid the inconveniencieS of obfcurity, or uncertainty in the fignifi- 
cationof words, vrithput wMch it is imppUble to difeourfe with any clearnefs 
or order, concerning knowledge; which, being converfent about propofitions’ 
and thofe moft commonly univerfal ones, has greater connexion with words 
than perhaps is fufpeded. 

These confiderations Aerefore lhall be the matter of the following diaptets. 

Of the fignification of words. 
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,t>f tliemfelves be made appear. The comfort and advantage of fociety not being G h a p. 

to be had without communication of thoughts, it was neceffar^f that man IL 

thould find out fonie external, fenfible ligns, whereby thofe invlfibie ideas, 

which his thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For Words are 

this purpofe nothing was fo fit, either for plenty, or quicknefs, as thofe articu- 

late founds, which with fo much eafe and variety he found himfelf able to 

make. Thus we may conceive how words, which were by nature lb well adap- municaSnf 

ted to that purpofe, come to be made ufe of by men, as the figns of their ideas 5 

not by any natural connection that there is between particular, articulate founds 

and certain ideas, for then there would be but one language amongfi: all men y 

but by a voluntary inipofition, whereby fuch a word is made arbitrarily the 

mark of fuch an idea. The ufe, then, of words is to be fenfible marks of ideas 3 

and the ideas they ftand for, are their proper and immediate fignification. 

§ 2. The ufe men have of thefe marks, being either to record their own Words are 
thoughts, for the affiftance of their own memory, or as it were to bring out 
their ideas, and lay them before the view of others ^ words, in their primary or [S^who 
immediate fignification, fiand for nothing, but the ideas in the mind of him ufesthem. 
that ufes them, how imperfedlly foever, or carelefly thole ideas are colledled 
from the things, which they are fuppofed to reprefent. When a man fpeaks to 
another, it is that he may be underllood , and the end of Ipeech is, that thofe 
founds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the hearer. That then which 
words are the marks of, are the ideas of the Ipeaker : nor can any one apply 
them, as marks, immediately to any thing elfe, but the ideas, that he himfelf 
hath. For this would be to make them figns of his own conceptions, and yet 
apply them to other ideas j which would be to make them figns, and not figns* 
of his ideas, at the feme time y and fo, in effedt, to have no fignification at all. 

Words being voluntary figns, they cannot be voluntary figns, impofed by him on • 
things he knows not. That would be to make them figns of nothing, founds 
without fignification. A man cannot make his words the figns either of qua- 
lities in things, or of conceptions in the mind of another, whereof he has none 
in his own. Until he has feme ideas of his own, he cannot fiippofe them to 
correfpond with the conceptions of another man ; nor can he ufe any figns for 
them : for thus they would be the figns of he knows not what, which is in truth 
to be the figns of nothing. But, when he reprefents to himfelf other men's ideas 
by fome of his own, if he confent to give them the feme names that other men 
do, it is dill to his own ideas j to ideas that he has, and not to ideas that he has not. 

§3, This is fo neceliary in the ufe of language, that in this refpedt the 
knowing and the ignorant, the learned and unlearned, ufe the words they 
fpeak (with any meaning) ail alike. They, in every man’s mouth, Hand for the 
ideas he has, and which he would exprefs by them. A child having taken no- 
tice of nothing in the metal he hears called gold, but the bright, jfhinmg, yel- 
low colour, he applies the word gold only tq his qwn idea of that colour, and 
nodding elfe 5 and therefore calls the feme colour in a peacock’s tail, gold. Ano-^ 
ther, that hath better obferved, adds to fhining yellov/, great weight : and then 
the found gold, when he ufes it, flands for a complex idea of a fiiining, yellow, 
and- veiy weighty fubftance. Another adds to thofe qualities, fufibility ; 
and then foe word gold to him, fignifies a body, bright, yellow, fufible, 
and very heavy. Another adds malleability: eaclt of foefe ufes equally the 
w^ord gold, when they have occafion to exprefs foe idea, which foey have ap- 
plied it to : but it is evident, that each can apply it only to fob own idea 5 nor 
can he make it fbmd as a fign of fuch a complex ideas as he has not. 

§4. But tho' words, as ^hey are ufed by men, can properly and immediately Words often 
fjgnify nothing, but the ideas foat are in foe mind of foe fpoaker j yet they, 

In their thoughts, give them a fecret reforqaqe fo two other, things. ^ to the’idcas' 

First, they foppqfe tlidr words to be m^ks of foe ideas in the minds alfo in other 
of other men, with wh^n they cofontufocafo : for they foould talk inyafo, men’s minds, 
and coulti not be underftc^, if the fqunds t^ey npp|ied to ,one idea, were Xufo 
,«foy foehwerw^eapplWfoaitqfopr, 

in 



The lignificatioii of words. 

Book III. in this, men ftand not ufaally to examine, whether the idea they, and thofe 
difcourfe with, have in their minds, be the fame : but think it enough 
that they ufe the word, as they iina^ne, in the common acceptation of that 
language j in which they iiippofe, that the idea they make it a iign of, is pre- 
cifely the fame, to which the underftanding men of that country apply that namc^ 
Secondly, to £ c. SECONDLY, becaufe men’would not be thought to talk barely of their 
the reality of own imaginations, but of things, as really they are : therefore they often fup- 
pofe their words to ftand alfo for the reality of things. But, this relating iiiore 
particularly to fubftances, and their names, as perhaps the former does to fim-. 
pie ideas and modes, we fliall fpeak of thefe two different ways of applying 
words, more at large, when we come to treat of the names of mixed modes, 
and fubftances in particular : tho’ give me leave here to fay, that it is a perverting 
the ufe of words, and brings unavoidable obfcurity and confufion into their figiii- 
fcation, whenever we make them ftand for any tiling, but thofe ideas we have in 
our own minds. . 

Words, by 1 6 . Concerning words alfo it is firther to be confidered: iirft, that they 
.life, .readily beino- immediately the figns of men’s ideas, and by that means the inftruments, 
excite ideas, communicate their conceptions, and exprefsto one another thofe 

thoughts and imaginations, they have within their own breafts; there comes, 

by conftant ufe, to be fuch a connedtion between certain founds, and the ideas 
they ftand for, that the names heard, almdft as readily excite certain ideas, as if 
the objedts themfelvcs, which are apt to produce them, did adtually affedl the 
fenfes. Which is rnanifeftly fo in all obvious, fenfible qualities 5 and in all fub- 
ftances, that frequently and familiarly occur tons. 

Words often §7. SECONDLY, that tho’ the proper and immediate fignification of words 
ufed without are ideas, in the mind of theipeaker, yet, becaufe by familiar ufe from our era- 
igni cation, certain articulate founds very perfedfiy, and have them 

readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our memories, but yet are not 

always careful to examine, or fettle their fignifications perfedtly j it often hap- 
pens that men, even when they would apply themfelvcs to an attentive con- 
fideration, do fet their thoughts more on words, than things. Nay, becaufe 
words are many of them learned, before the ideas are known, for which they 
.ftand j therefore feme, not only children, but men, fpeak feveral words, no 
Dtherwife than parrots do, only becaufe they have learned them, and have been 
accuftomed to thofe founds. But fo far as words are of ufe and fignification, fo 
far is there a conftant connedlion betv/een the found and the idea, and a defig- 
nation that the one ftand for the other 5 without which application of them they 
are nothing, but fo much infignificant noife. 

Their figni- § 8. WoRDs, by long and familiar ufe, as has been faid, come to excite in 
feaiyTrw!^' Certain ideas, fb conftantly and readily, that they are apt to fuppofe a natural 
trary. coiiriechon between them. But that they fignify only men’s peculiar ideas, and 
that by a perfedtly arbitrary impofition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that ufe the fame language) the fame ideas we take them, to be 
the figns *oft and every man- has fo' inviolable a liberty, to make words ftand 
for wnat ideas he pleafes, that no otie hath the power to make others have the 
fame ideas itf' to'rafcdi; tet^he has; ’^hen they ufe- the Tame words that he 
does. And f&efere, die grea^ Au^fttis himfelf, in the pofieflion of that power 
which ruled the world; Acknowledged he could not make a new, Latin word: 
which was as much as to fay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea 
any found fliould be a fign of, in the mouths and common language of his fub- 
je<^s. It is true, common ufe, by a tacit confent, appropriates certain founds to 
ceilAin Ideas, in all languages, which fo far limits the fignification of that found, 
that,1mlefs a man applies it to the fame idea, he does not fpeak properly : and let 
me add. that unle^ a ^tnan’s'vyords excite the fame ideas in the hearer, which he 
mam fern foand for in fpeaking, he does not fpeak intelligibly. - But, whatever 
be the ahy^an’s ufmg of words differently, either from their ge- 

neral meaning w the pstflicukr fenfe- of “the perfon to whom he addrefies them, 
this IS certainj in is limited to his ideas, and 

they can be figns of nothing elfe. 
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Of general terin^ 

CHAP. Ill 

Of general terms, 

§ A tilings that exift being particulars^ it may, perhaps, be thought ^ 
X~\, reafonable that words, which ought to be conformed to things, ijf/ 
fliould be fo too j I mean, in their fignification : but yet we find the quite con- 
trary. The far greateft part of words, that make all languages, are general greatefl: 

terms 5 which has not been the effea; of neglea:, or chance, but of reafon and V- 
lieceffity. ^ neral.'' 

§ 2. First, it is impoitible that every particular tiling ihould have a diftind For every 
peculiar name. For the fignification and ufe of words, depending on that con- pafticular 
nedion, which the mind makes between its ideas and the Ibunds it ufes as figns 
of them, it is neceffary, in the application of names to things, that the mind impollibl^' 
ihould have diftind ideas of the things, and retain alfo the particular name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it 
is beyond the power of human capacity to frame, and retain diftind ideas of 
all the particular things We meet with ; every bird and beaft men faw, every 
tree and plant that affeded the feiifes, ■ could not find a place in the moft capa- 
cious underfianding. If it be looked on as an inflance of a prodigious memory, 
that fome generals have been able to call every foldier in their army by his 
proper name ; we may eafily find a reafon, why men have never attempted to 
give names to each Iheep in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads 1 
much lefs to call every leaf of plants, or grain of fand, that came in their way, 
by a peculiar name. 

§ 3. Secondly, if it v/ere poflible, it would yet be ufelefs^ becaufe it And ufelefg^ 
would not ferve to the chief end of language. Men would in vain heap up 
names of particular things, that would not lerve them to communicate their 
thoughts. Men learn names, and ufe them in talk with others, only that they 
may be underilood : which is then only done, when, by ufe, or confent, the 
found I make, by the organs of fpeech, excites in another man’s mind, who 
hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when I fpeak it. This cannot be done 
by names applied to particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in my 
mind, the names of them could not be fignificant, or intelligible to another, 
who was not acquainted with all thofe very particular things, which had fallen 
under my notice. 

§ 4. Thirdly, but yet granting this alfo feafible (which I think is not) 
yet a diftind; name for every particular thing would not be of any great ufe, for 
the Improvement of knowledge: which, tho* founded in particular things, eii-* 
larges itfelf by general views 5 to which, things reduced into ibrts under general 
names, are properly fubfewient. Theie, with the names belonging to them, 
conic within fome compafs, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what 
either the mind can contain, or ufe requires: and,- therefore, in thefe, men 
have, for the moil part, flopped ; but yet not fo as to liinder themfelves from- 
diftinguilliing particular things, by appropriated names, where convenience 
demands it. , And, therefore, in their own fpecies, which they have mofl: to do 
with, and wherein they have often occaflon to mention particular perlbns, they 
make life of proper names} and there diflind individuals have diflind denomi- 
nations. 

§ Besides perfons, countries alfo, cities, rivers, mountains, and other what things 
the" like diilindions of place, have ufually found peculiar names, and that for have proper 
the lame reafon ; they being fuch, as men have often an oceafion to mark parti- 
cularlv, and, as it were, fet before others, in their difeourfes with them. And 
I doubt not, but if we had reafon to mention particular horfes, as often as we 
have to mention particular men, we fhould have proper names for the one, as 
familrar as for the other, and Bucephalus would be a word as much in ufe, as 

¥ol. F Ddd 'Alexander.- 
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Book III. Alexander. And therefore we fee that amongft jockeys, liorfes have their pro- 
per names, to be known and diftinguilhed by, as commonly as their fervantss 
becaufe, amongft them, there is often occafion to mention this, or that parti- 
cular horfe, when he is ought of fight. 

How general § 6. The next thing to be confidered, is, how genera! words come to be 

words are niade. For fince all things that exifi, are only particulars, how come we by 

general terms, or where find we thofe general natures they are fiippofed to fiaiid 
for? Words become general, by being made the figns of general ideas 3 and 
ideas become general, by feparating from them the circumfiances of time' and 
place, and any other ideas, that may determine them to this, or that particular 
exiftence. By this way of abftradion, they are made capable of reprefentino- 
more individuals than one j each of which, having in it a conformity to that 
abfiradt idea, is (as we call it) of that fort. 

§ 7. But to deduce this a litde more difiindly, it will not, perhaps, be arnifs 

to trace our notions and names from their beginning, and obferve’by what 

degrees we proceed, and by what fteps we enlarge our ideas, from our ilril in- 
fancy. There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the perfons chil- 
dren converfe with (to inftance in them alone) are like the perfons themfelves 
only particular. The ideas of the nurfe, and the mother, are well framed in 
their minds ; and, like pidures of them there, reprefent only thofe Individuals 
The names they firfi; gave to them, are confined to thefe individuals ; and the 
names of nurfe and mamma, the child ufes, determine themfelves to thofe per- 
fons, Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance has made them ob- 
lerve, that there are a great many other tilings in the world that in feme com- 
mon agreements of Ihape, and feverai other qualities, refemble their fiither 
and mother, and thofe perfons they have been ufed to, they frame an Mea 
which they find thofe many particulars do partake in; and to that they 
« with others, the name man, for example. And thus they come to h-u'e i trere" 

ral name, and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, biit'^oniv 
leave out of the complex idea, they had of Peter and James, IVlSyand hne tint 
which IS peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them all ' 

§ 8. By the fame way, that they come by the general name and idea of man 
they eafily advance^o more general names and notions. For obfervincr that' fe' 
veral things, that ^er.from Aeir idea of man, and cannot, therefore? be comi 
prehended under that name have yet certain qualities, wherein they agree wMi 
man, by retaining only thofe qualities, and uniting them into one idea they 
^ve ag^ another and a more general idea, to which having given anamT 
&ey make a term of a more comprehenfive extenfion : which new idea h nnde’ 
not by any new addition but only, as before, by leaving out the il al Tnd 

Z" and mtaining onlytbody 

aTimah ^ ^ ^ Spontaneous motion, comprehended under the name 

SZi Jj- Tf this is the way whereby men firll formed geneml ideas and o-ene 
thing but ab- namra to them, I thmk, is fo evident, that there needs no other nroof of !? Ivu- 
ideas. confidcriiig of a. man*s Iclf or otht^vc; onrl 4* ^ but 

minds in knowledge: ^ S’tStlhSn proceedings of tlieir 

thing eife, but fui 

from particular eidftences, will, I fear be at a lofi taken at hrit 

let any one refleft, and then tell mrik doefbiTir 
that of Peter and Paul, or his idea olf horfe from that nf R of man difler from 
leaving out fometliing, that is peculiar to each inri! hut iii the 

Ibuud to agree m? Of the comnleiir iriMo j t ^^mences, as they arc 

kavirig- out kit tliofe particulL wherein 

with man fe«y ,«her creatures. Leave out ofth^ c “*"P‘'‘=*'onds 
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fimple ones of body, life, and nourifliment, becomes a more general one, un- 
der the more comprehenfive term vivens. And, not to dwell longer upon this 
particular, fo evident in itfelf, by the fame way the mind proceeds to body, fub- 
ftance, and, at kft, to being, thing, and fuch univerfal terms, which Hand for 
any of our ideas whatfoever. To conclude, this whole myftery of genera and 
ipecies, which mahe luch a noifb in the fchools,' and are withjufiiice fo little re- 
garded out of them, is nothing elfe but abftradt ideas, more, or lefs, compre-^' 
henfive, with names annexed to them. In all wliich, this is conftant and un- 
variable, that every more general term hands for fuch an idea, as is but a part 
of any of thofe contained under it. 

§ lo. Th I S may fliew us the reafon, why, in the defining of words, which is Why the 
nothing but declaring their fignification, we make ufe of the genus, or next ge- is or- 

neral word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceffity,. but only to fave made of- 
the labour of enumerating the feveral, fimple ideas, which the next general in definition^ 
word, or genus, hands for 5 or, perhaps, fometimes the ihame of not being able 
to do it. But tho' defining by genus and differentia (I crave leave to ufe thefe 
terms of art, tho’ originally latin, finee they moh properly fuit thofe notions 
they are applied to) I fay, tho’ defining by the genus be the fliorteh way, yet, 

1 think, it may be 'doubted whether it be the beh. This I am hire, it is not 
the only, and fo not abfolutely neceffary. For, definition being nothing but mak- 
ing another underhand by words, what idea the term defined hands for, a de- 
finition is beh made by enumerating thofe fimple ideas, that are combined in the 
fignification of the term defined; and if, inhead of fuch an enumeration, men 
have accuhomed themfelves to ufe the next general term; it has not been out 
of neceffity, or for greater clearnefs, but for quickneis and difpatch lake. For; 

I tliink, that to one, who defired to know what ideas the word man hood for’ 
if it fliould be laid, that man was a folid, extended fubhance, having life’ 
fenfe, fpontaneous motion, and the faculty of reafoning ; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the term man, would be as well underhood, and. the idea, it hands 
for be, at leah, as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational ani- 
mal : which, by the feveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, refolves 
itfelf into thofe enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining the term man, followed 
here the ordinary definition of the fchools : which tho’, perhaps, not the moh 
exact, yet ferves well enough to my prefent purpofe. And one may, in this 
inhance, fee what gave occafion to the rule, that a definition muh confih of 
genus and differentia ; and it fuffices to ffiew us the little neceffity there is of fuch 
a rule, or advantage, in the hridt obferving of it. For definitions, as has been, 
laid, being only the explaining of one word, by feveral others, fo that the mean- 
ing, or idea, it hands for, may be certainly known 5 languages are not always 
fo made, according to the rules of logick, that every term can have its fignifica- 
tion, exactly and clearly, exprefled by two others. Experience fufiiciently iatif* 
fies us to the contrary ; or elfe thofe, who have made this rule, have done ill, 
that they have given us fo few definitions conformable to it. But of definitions,, 
more in the next chapter. 

§ II. To leturn to general words, it is plain, by what has been faid, that General and 
general and univerfal belong not to the real exihence of things : but are the nniverfal are 
inventions and creatures of the underhanding, made by it for its own ufe, and 
concern only figns, whether words, or ideas. Words are general, as has been Handing* 
faid, when ufed for figns of general ideas, and fo arc applicable indifferently to 
many particular things ; and ideas are general, when they are fet up as the re- 
prefentatives of many particular things ; but univerfality belongs not to things 
themfelves, which are ail of them particular in their exihence; even thole 
words and ideas, which in their fignification are general. When, therefore, we 
quit particulars, the generals that reh are only creatures of our own making ; 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by the 
iinderhu!\ding, of fignifying, or reprefenting, many particulars. For the figni- 
fication they have, no&iiug but a relation, that by the mind of man is added 
to them. 
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Roo f ITT U 2 Th e next thing, therefore, to be confidered, is, what kind of dgnihcaticti 

it h that general words have. For as it is evident, that they do not hgnify bare- 
Abftraai- ly one particular thing ; for then they would not be general terms, but proper 
deasarette names: fo Oil the other fide it is as evident, they do not fignify a plurality s for 
the genera man and men wouM then fignify the fame, and the dillinaion of numbers (as 
and fpecies. gfammariaiis call them) would be flxperfluous and ulelels, Fliat tlieD, 
which general words fignify, is a fort of things; and each of them does that, 
by being a fign of an abftractidea in the mind, to which idea, as things exifting 
are found to agree, fo they come to be ranked under that name ; or, which is 
all one be of that, fort. Whereby it is evident, that the eilences of the forts, 
or (if the Latin word pleafes better) fpecies of things, are nothing eile but thefe 
abftrad ideas. For the having the eflence of fpecies, being that which 
makes any thing to be of that Ipecies, and the conformity to the idea, to which 
the name is annexed, being that which gives a right to that name ; the having 
the effence, and the having that conformity, mud: needs be the lame thing : fince 
to be of any fpecies, and to have a right to the name of that fpecies, is all one. 
As for example, to be a man, or of the Ipecies man, and to have right to the 
name man, is the fame thing. Again, to be a man, or of the fpecies man, and 
have the effence of a man, is the fame thing. Now, fince nothing can be a man, 
or have a right to the name man, but wLat has a conformity to the abftradt idea 
the name man hands for ; nor any tiling be a man, or have a right to the Ipecies 
man but what has the eficnce of that Ipecies, it follows that the abffradl idea, 
for which the name hands, and the effence of the fpecies is one and the fame. 
From whence it is eafy to obferve, that the effences of the Ibrts of things, and 
confequently the forting of this, is the workmanhiip of the underhanding, that 
abhrads and makes thole general ideas. 

They are the § 1 3 * I WOULD not here be thought to forget, much lefs to deny^ that na- 
workman- ture, ill the produdion of tilings, makes feveral of them alike : there is nothing 
undcrLnd obvious, efpecially in the races of animals, and all things propapted 

buT " by feed. But yet, I think, we may fay the Ibrting of them under names is the 
have their workmanhiip of the underhanding, taking occafion from the fimilitude it ob- 
huhef^^ fervcs amongh them to make abltrad general ideas, and let them up in the 
litude mind, with names annexed to them, as patterns, or forms (for in that fcnfc the 
things. word form has a very proper fignification) to which as particular things exitling 
are found to agree, fo they come to be of that Ipecies, have that denomination, 
or are put into that clalfis. For when we fay, this is a man, that a horfe ; 
this juhice, that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack ; what do we ell'e but rank 
things under different, fpecifick names, as agreeing to thofe abfirad ideas, of 
which we have made thofe names the figns? And what are the effences of 
thofe fpecies, fet out and marked by names, but thofe abfirad ideas in the mind ; 
which are as it were the bonds between particular things that exift, and the 
names they are to be ranked under ? And, when general names have any con- 
nedion with particular beings, thefe abfirad ideas are the medium that unites 
them: fo that the effences of fpecies, as difiinguillied and denominated by us, 
neither are, nor can be any thing, but thofe precife, abfirad ideas we have in our 
minds. And therefore, the fuppofed realefiences of fubftances, if difierent from 
our abfirad ideas, cannot be the effences qf fpecies, we rank thino-s into. 
For two fpecies may be one as rationally, as two different eilences be^tlie eff 
fence of one fpecies : and I demand what are the alterations may, or may not 
be, in a horfe, or lead, without making either of them to be of another fpecies ? 
In determining the fpecies of things, by our abfiradt ideas, this is eafy to rel 
foive: but if anyone will regulate himfelf herein, by fuppofed real effences, 
he will, I fuppofe, be at a lols; and he will never be able to know when any 
thing precifely ceales to be of the Ipecies of a horfe, or lead. 

'Eachdif- § 14‘ Ho^R.will any wonder, that I fay thefe effences, or abfirad ideas, 
^re. meafures of name, and the boundaries of Ipecies) are the work- 
who confiders, at lead, the complex ones 
fc/icc. i^te oiten, in fev^feral': men, different colledions of fimple ideas : and therefore,, 

that 
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that is covetoiifnefs to one man, which is not fo to another. Nay, even in fub- C h a f, 
fbiices, where their abftra6t ideas feem to be taken from thethino-s themielves Ilf, 
they are not conftantly the lame 5 no not in that fpecies, which is' molt familiar . 

tons, and with which we have the moft intimate acquaintance : it having been 
more than once doubted. Whether the fcetiis, born of a woman, were a man 
even fo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were, or were not to be 
noiiiiflied and baptized : which could not be, if the abftract idea of elleiice, to 
which the name man belonged, were of nature’s making f and were not the 
iiiicertain and various colledlion of limple ideas, which the underitanding puts 
together, and then abltradting it, affixed a name to it. So that in truth every 
difiindt, abftradt idea is a diftinct elience ; and the names, that hand for fuch 
dillindt ideas, are the names of things effentially different. Thus a circle is as 
elfeiitklly different from an oval, as a ffieep from a goat : andram is aseffen- 
tially different froni Ihow,, as water from earthy that ablfradt idea which is 
tlie elTence of one, being impolhble to be communicated to the other; And 
thus any tv/o abftrad ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
difdndl; names annexed to them, conffitute two diftindl: lorts, or, . if youpleafe, 

Ijaecies, as effentially different as any two the molf remote, or oppoiite in the 
world. 

§ 15. But ilnce the effences of things are thought, byfome (and not with- Real and no- 
out realbn) to be wholly unknown 5 it may not be amils to conlider the feveral minal ef- 
ilgniiications of the word elience. fence.' 

First, elience maybe taken for the being of anything, whereby it is wdiat 
it is. And thus the real, internal, but generally in fublfances unknown, con- 
ifitiition of things, whereon their difcoverable qualities depend, may be called 
their elTence, This is the proper, original fignification of the word, as is e- 
vident from the formation of itj effentia, in its primary notation, iignifying 
properly being. And in this fenfe it is If ill ufed, when wefpeak of the effence 
of particular things, without giving them any name. 

Secondly, the learning and dilputes of the fchools having been muchbu- 
fy’d about genus and fpecies, the word effence has almoft lolf its primary ligni- 
fication : and, inftead of the real conlfitution of things, has been almoll wholly 
applied to the artificial conffitution of genus and fpecies. It is true, there is 
ordinarily fuppofcd a real conffitution of the forts of things ; and it is paft 
doubt, there muff- be fome real conffitution, on which any colledlion of dim- 
ple ideas, co-exifting, muff depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
under names into forts or fpecies, only as they agree to certain abftradt ideas, 
to which -we have annexed thofe names j the effence of each genus, or fort, 
conics to be nothing but that abffradf idea, which the general, or fortal (if, I 
may have leave fo to call it from fort, as I do general from genus) name ftands 
for. And this we Ihall find to be that, which the word, e&hce 'imports in its 
moft familiar ufe. Thefe two Ibrts of effences, I fuppofe, may not unfitly be 
termed, the one the real, the other the nominal effence. 

§ 16, Betive EN the nominal effence, and the name, there is fo near a con- Conflant 
nedtion, that the name of any fort of things cannot be attributed to any parti- comieaion 
ciilar being, but what has this effence, whereby it anfwers that abffracl idea, 
whereof that name is the fign. ■ , ^ nominal cf- 

§17. Concerning the red effences, of corporeal fubffaiices (to mention fence, 
thoie only) there are, if I miftake .not, two opinions. The one is of thofe, guppofition, 
who iiiing the word effence for tliey know not what,’ fuppojfe a certain number that fpecies 
of thofe dlences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein ure dilhn- 
they do exactly every one of them partake, and fo become of this, or that fpe- 
cks" 'I'he other and more rational opinion, is of thofe, who look on all natu- fences, ufe- 
ral things to liave a real, but unknown conffitution of their, infenfible parts ^ from 
which flow thofe fenfibic qualities, which ferye us to.didinguiffithem one from 
another, according as we have occafion to rank them into forts, under coipmon 
denominations. The former of thefe, opinions, which fuppofes thefe fences, 
as a certain number of forms, or molds, wherein all natural thbgsy thatexift. 
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are eaft, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, veiy miicli perplexed the 
knowledge of natural things. The Sequent produefioiis or inonlters, in all 
the fpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other ftrange lfilies of liuniaii 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poffible to coiiM with this hypothcils r: 
iince it is as impoffible, that two things, partaking exa% of tiie lame real 
effence, Ihould have different properties, as that the two figures, partaking in the 
fame real effence of a circle, ffiould have different properties. But were there 
no other reafon againft k, yet the fuppofition of effences that cannot be known, 
and the making them neverthelefs to be that, which diftinguiflies the ipecies of 
things, is fo wholly ufelefs, and unferviceable to any part of our knowledge, 
that that alone were fufficient to make us lay it by, and content ourfelves with 
fuch effences of the forts, or fpecies of things, as come within the reach of our 
knowledge : which, when ferioufly confidered, will be found, as I have laid, 
to be nothing elfe, but thofe abkrad, complex ideas, to which we have annexed 
diflind general names, 

§i8 . Essences being thus didlnguifiied into nominal and real, we may 
farther obferve, that in the fpecies of limple ideas and modes, they are alwa^'S 
the fame j but in fubftances always quite different. Thus a figure, including a 
fpace between three lines, is the real, as well as nominal, eflence of a triangle 5; 
it being not only the abkrad idea, to which the general name is annexed, txxt 
the very effentia or being of the thing itfelf, that foundation, from which all 
its properties flow, and to v/hich they are all infeparably annexed. But it is far 
otherwife, concerning that parcel of matter, which makes the ring on my fin- 
ger, wherein thefe two effences are apparently different. For it is the real con- 
ffitution of its infenfible parts, on which depend all thofe properties of colour, 
weight, fufibilky, fixednefs, 6cc. which makes it to be gold, or gives it a right 
to that name, which is therefore its nominal effence: iince nothing can be 
called gold, but what h^ a conformity of qualities to that abflrad, complex 
idea, to which that name is. annexed. But diis diftindion of efiences, belong- 
ing particularly to fubflances, we fhall, when we come to confider their names, 
have an Gccafion to treat of more fully. 

§ 19. That fuch abffrad ideas, with names to them, as we have been fpeak- 
ing of, are effences, may farther appear, by what we are told concerning efiences, 
viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of 
the real conftitutions of things, which begin and perkh wdtli them. All things 
that exift, befides their author, are all liable to change ^ efpecially thofe things 
we are acquainted ,wijhy“ and; ranked into bands under diftind names or 
enligns. Thus that, which was grafs to-day, is to-morrow the flefli of a fiieep ^ 
and within few days, after, becomes part of a man : in all which, and the like 
changes, it is evident their real effence, i.e. that conftitution, whereon the pro- 
perties of thefe feveral things depended, is deftroyed, and perifiies mth. tlicrm 
But effences being taken for ideas, efiablifiied in the mind, with names annexed 
to them, they are fuppofed to remain fieadily the fame, whatever mutations, 
the particular fubftances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and 
Bucephalus, the ideas, to which man and horfe are annexed, are fuppo.fed nevei the- 
iefs to remain in the fame: and- fo the. effences of thofe fpecies are preferved 
whole and undeftroyed, • whatever changes happen to any, or all of the indivi- 
als of thofe fpecies. By this means the effence of a fpecies refts iafe and entire, 
tyithout the exiftence of fo much as one individual of that kind. For were there 
BOW no circle exifting, any where ki the world, (as perhaps that figure exiife 
where, eiadly marked out) yet the idea annexed to that name would not 
ceafe to ,be what it is j nor ceafe to be as a pattern to determine which of the 
parti^ %r€S we meet wkh, have or have not a right to the name circie, 
and lo tpfl^ew which of them, byhavingthat effence, was of that fpecies. And 
tho there were, nor had been, in nature fuch a beaft as an unicorn, or ihch 
a mh as a yet fuppofing thofe names to ftandfor complex, abftraa ideas 

that contained i^^mnfifteney in them, the effence of a mermaid is as intelligible 
as that oi a man j idfea ©f an unicorn as certain, fteady, and permanenr. 
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as that of a horfe. From what has been faid it is evident, that the dodrine C h a p'« 
of the immutability of effences proves them to be only abftrad ideas ^ and is III 
founded on the relation eftabliflied between them, and certain founds, as figns of 
them 3 and will always be true, as long as tlie ' lame name can have the lame 
fignification. 

§ 20. To conclude, this is that which in lliort I would fay, viz. that all the Recapitula- 
great bufinefs of general and Ipecies, and their elTences, amounts to no more but tion, 
this, that men, making abftrad ideas, and fettling them in their minds, with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themfelves to confider things, and 
difcourfe of them, as it were in bundles, for the eafier and readier improvement 
and communication of their knowledge; which would advance but flowly^ 
were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the names of fimple ideas. 

§ I. all words, as I have ftiewn, fignify nothing immediately but Chap,, 

i the ideas in the mind of the Ipeaker; yet, upon a nearer furvey, IV. 
we lliail find, that the names of fimple ideas, mixed modes, (under which I 
comprife relations too) and natural fiibftances, have each of them fomething 
peculiar and difterent from the other. For example : ^ 

§ 2. First, the names of fimple ideas and fiibftances, with the abftrad fubfiances, 
ideas in the mind, which they immediately fignify, intimate aifo fome real ex- 
ifteiice, from which was derived their original pattern. But the names of mixed 
modes terminate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the thoughts any ^ 
farther, as we fimll fee more at large in the following chapter. fiinpic iSas, 

§ 3. Secondly, the names of fimple ideas, and modes, fignify always the and fubftan- 
real, as well as nominal efience of their fpecies. But the names of natural fub- 
ftances fignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal efiences of thofe 
fpecies, as we fiiall ftiew in the chapter, that treats of the names of fiibftances, ^ 
in particular. _ , firopirito, 

§4. Thirdly, the names of fimple ideas are not capable of any defiifi- and modes, 
tions; the names of all complex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been 
obferved by any body, what words are, and what are not capable of being de- no- 

fined 3 the- want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not feldom the occafion ofminal ef- 
great wrangling and obfcurity in men’s difcourfes, whilft fome demand defiiii- 
tions of terms, that cannot be defined : and others think they ought to reft fadft 3. Names of 
fied in an explication, made by a more general word, and its reftricftion, (or to 
Ipeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference) when even after fuch defini- ^ 

tioD, made according to rule, thofe who hear it, have often no more a clear 
conception of the meaning of the word than they had before. This, at leaft, 

I think, that the fiiewing what words are, and what are not capable of defini- 
tions, and wherein confifts a good definition, is not wholly befides our prefent 
purpofe 3 and, perhaps, will afford fo much light to the nature of thefe figns, 
and our ideas, as to deferve a more particular confideration. 

§ 5:. I WILL not here, trouble myfelf, to prove that all terms are not defina- if all were 
bk from that progreft, in infinitum, which it will vifibly lead us into, if we definable, it 
ihould allow that all names could be defined. For, if the terms of one defini- !^gggpg 
tion were ftill to be defined by another, where at laft ftiould we ftop ? But I infinitum, 
fhall, from the nature of our ideas, and the fignification of our words, ftiew, 
why fome names can, and others cannot be defined, and which they are. 

§ 6. I THINK, it is agreed, that a definition is notliing elfe, but the (hewing Wfiata de- 
the meaning of one word, by feveral other not lynonymous terms. The mean- 
ins; of w- ords being only the ideas they are made to ftand for, by him that ufts 
them 3 the meaning of any term is then ftiey^ed, or the word is defined, when,^ 
bv other \vords, the idea it is made the fign of, and annexed to, in the, mind of 
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, the fpeaker, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the view of another ; and 
' thus its fignihcation afcertained : this is the only ufe and end of definitions ; and 
therefore the only meafure of what is, or is not a good definition. 

§ y. This being premifed, I lay, that the names of fimple ideas, and thofe 
' only, are incapable of being defined. The reafon whereof is this, that the 
feveral teiins of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they can all together, by 
no means, reprefent an idea; which has no compofition at all : and, therefore, 
a definition, which is properly nothing but the fliewing the meaning of one 
word, by feveral others, not fignifying each the lame thing, can, in the names 
of fimple ideas, have no place. 

§ 8, Th e not obferving this difference in our ideas, and their names, lias 
produced that eminent trifling in the fchools, which is lb eafy to be obferved in 
the definitions they give ns, of fome few of thefe fimple ideas. For as to tlie 
greatefi; part of them, even thole mailers of definitions were fain to leave them 
untouched, merely by the impoflibility they found in it. What more exquifite 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition. “ The ad of a being 
in power, as far forth as in pov/er?” which would puzzle any rational man, to 
whom it was not already known, by its famous abfurdity, to gucfs what word 
it could ever be fuppofed to be the explication of. If Tiilly aihiog a Dutchman 
what “ beweeginge” was, llioiild have received this explication in his own Ian- 
. guage, that it was, adiis entis in potentia qiiatenus in potentia I afic wl -ether 
any one can imagine he could thereby have underitood what the word bewee- 
ginge” fignified, or have guefied what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his 
mind, and would fignify to another when he ufed that found. 

§ 9. Nor have the modern philofophers, who have endeavoured to throw 
off the jargon of the fchools, and Ipeak intelligibly, much better fucceeded in 
defining* fimple ideas, whether by explaining their caiifes, or any otherwile. The 
atomills, who define motion to be a palfage from one place to another, what do 
they more than put one fynoiiymous word for another ? For what is pafiage, 
other than motion ? And if they were alked what pafiage was, how would they 
better define it than by motion ? For is it not, at lead:, as proper and fignificant 
to fay, pafiage is a motion from one place to another, as to lay, motion is 
a pafiage, Sec. This is to tranflate, and not to define, when we change two 
words of the fame fignification one for another ; which, when one is better un~ 
derllood than the other, may ferve to difebver what idea the unknown Hands 
for ; but is very far from a definition, unlefs we will fay every Englifii word in 
the SB:dl:ionary is the definition of tire Latin word it anfwers, and that motion is 
a definition of motus. Nor will the fiiccefiive application of the parts of the 
fuperficies of one body, to thofe of another, which the Cartelians give us, prove 
a much better definition of motion, when well examined. 

§ 10. “ Th E ad of perfpiciious, as far forth as perfpiciious,'’ is another peripatc- 
tick definition of a fimple idea; which, tho’ not more ahilird than the former 
of motion, yet betrays its ulelefihefs and inlignificancy more plainly, becauic 
experience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning of the 
word light (which it pretends to define) at all underfiood by a blind man ; 
but the definition of motion appears not at firll fight fo ufelefs, becaufe it fcapes 
this way of trial. For this fimple idea, entering by the touch, as well as 
fight, it is impolfible to fiicw an example of any "one, who has no other way 
to get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of that name, Thofe 
who tell us, that light is a great number of little globules, llrikiiig brifidy on 
^the bottom of the eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the fchools ; but yet tliefe 
words, ever fo well underfiood, would make the idea, the word lioht Hands for, 
no mdre known, to a man that underfiands it not before, than if <Sie fiioiild tell 
him, that light was nothing but a company of little tennis balls, which Hi- 
nes all 'daj; long fimek with rackets^ againft fome mcifis foreheads, whilft they 
pafied by For granting this explication of the thing to be true ; yet 

the idea of 'm^. ^ufe^ of light. If we had it ever ib cxaiT, would no inoi'c 
give us the iaed light as it is fiich a particular perception rii us, thiui 
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the idea of the figufe, and motion of a fliarp piece of fteel, would give us Ch ap, 
the idea of that pain, which it is able to caufe in us. For the caufe of any IV„ 
feiifatioii, and the fenfation itfelf, in all the hmple ideas of one fenfe, are - two 
ideas; and two ideas fo different and diftant one front another, that no t'Wo 
can he iiiore fo. And, therefore, fliould Des Cartes’s globules ftrike ever fo 
long, on the retina of a man,: who was blind by a gutta ferena, he would 
thereby never have any idea of light, or any thing approaching it, tho’ he under-* 
flood what little globules were, and what flriking on another body was, ever 
fo well And, therefore, the Cartefians very well diftinguifn between that light, 
which is the caufe of that fenfation in us, and the idea, which is produced in 
us by it, and is that which is properly light. 

§ II. SiMPLfc ideas, as has been fliewn, are only to be got by thofe im- Simple ideas, 
preffions, objedts themfelves make on our minds, by the proper inlets, appointed ^^7 undefi- 
to each fort If they are not received this way, all the words in the world 
made life of to explain, or define any of their names, will never be able to pro- plained, 
duce in us the idea it fiaiids for. Forewords being founds, can produce in us 
no other fimple ideas, than of thofe veiy founds ; nor excite any in us, but by 
that voluntary connetlion, which is known to be between them, and thofe fim- 
pie ideas, which common ufe has made them figns o£ He that thinks other- 
wife, let him try, if any vvords can give him the tafle of a pine apple, and 
make him have the true idea of the relifli of that celebrated, delicious fruit. 

So far as he is told it has a refemblance with any tafles, whereof he has the ideas 
already in his memory, imprinted there by fenlible objedls, not flrangers to his 
palate, fo far may he approach that refemblance in his mind. But this is not 
giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in us other fimple ideas, by their 
known names ; which will be ftill very different from the true tafte of that fruit 
itfelf. In light and colours, and all other fimple ideas, it is the fame thing s 
for the fignification of founds is not natural, but only impofed and arbitrary. 

And no definition of light, or rednefs, is more fitted, or able to produce either 
of thofe ideas in us, than the found, light, or red, by itfelf. For to hope 
to produce an idea of light, or colour, by a found liowever formed, is to 
expcifl that founds fiiould be vifible, or colours audible, and to make the ears 
do the office of all the other fenfes. Which is all one as to fay, that we might- 
tafte, fmell, and fee, by the ears 5 a fort of philofophy worthy only of Sancho 
Pancha, who had the faculty to fee Dulcinea by hearfay. And, therefore, he, 
that has not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, the fimple idea, 
which any word ftands for, can never come to know the fignification of that 
word by any other words, or founds whatfoever, put together, according to 
any rules of definition. The only way is, by applying to his fenfes the pro- 
per objedh ; and fb producing that idea in him, for which he has learned the 
name already. A ftudioiis, blind man, who had mightily beat his head about 
vifible objeds, and made ufe of the explication of his books and friends, to 
underftand thofe names of light and colours, which often carUe in his way, 
bragged one day, that he now underftood what fcarlet fignified. Upon which 
his friend demanding, what fcarlet was ? the blind man anfwer’d, It was like 
the found of a trumpet. Juft fuch an underftanding of the name of any other 
fimple idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, or othef 
words made ufe of to explain it. 

§ 12. The cafe is quite other wife in complex ideas; which confifting of leve- The con- 
ral fimple ones, it is in tlie power of words, ftariding fcr the ieveral ideas that 
make that compofition, to imprint complex ideas iii the mind, which were ne- 
ver there before, and fo make their names be underftood. In fuch colledlions fences of a 
of ideas, paifing under one name, definition, the teaching the fignification 
one word by feveral others, has place, and may make us underftand the names 
of things, which never came within the reach of our fenfes : and frame ideas 
fuitable to thofe in other men’s minds, when they ufe thofe names : provided 
that none of the terms of the definition ftapd fijr any fuch fimple ideas, which he, 
to whom the explication is made, has never yet had in his thought. Thus the 
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Book III. word ftatute may be explained to a blind man, by other words, when pidufe' 

' cannot 5 his fenfes having given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which 

therefore words catoot excite in him. This gained the prize to the painter a- 
gainfi: the fiatuary; each of which contending for the excellency of his art,, 
and the fiatuary bragging that his was to be preferred, becaufe it reached far- 
ther, and even tliofe who had loft their eyes, could yet perceive the excellency 
of it 5 the painter agreed to refer himfelf to the judgment of a blind man j who 
being brought where there was a ftatue made by the one, and a pidture drawn 
by the other, he was firft led to the ftatue, in which he traced with his hands 

all the lineaments of the face and body, and with great admiration applauded 

the Ikill of the workman. But being led to the pidure, and having his hands 
laid upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, and then the forehead, 
eyes, nofe, &c. as his hand moved over the parts of the pidure on the cloth, 
without finding any the leaft diftindion : whereupon he cried out, that certainly 
that muft needs be a very admirable and divine piece of workmaiifhip, which 
could reprefent to them all thofe parts, where he could, neither feel, nor per- 
ceive any thing. 

§ 13. He that ftiould ufe the word rainbow to one, who knew all thofe co- 
lours, but yet had never feen that phasnomenon, would, by enumerating the 
figure, largenefs, pofition, and order of the colours, fo well define that word, 
that it might be perfedly underftood. But yet that definition, how exad and 
perfed foever, would never make a blind man underftand itj becaufe feveral of 
the fimple ideas that make that complex one, being fuch, as he never received 
by fenfation aiid experience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 

The names §14. SIMPLE ideas, as has been fliewed, can only be got by experience, 
of complex from thofe objeds, which are proper to produce in us thofe perceptions. When, 
to^Smade ^7 means, we have our minds ftored with them, and know the names for 
intelligible them, then we are in a condition to define, and by definition to underftand the 
by words, names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. But when any term ftands 
for a fimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is impoftible by 
any words to make known its meaning to him. When any term ftands for an 
idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that term is the fign of it, 
there another name, of the fame idea, which he has been accuftomed to, may 
make him underftand its meaning. But in no cafe wliatfoever is any name of 
any fimple idea, capable of a definition. 

4. Names of § 15. FOURTHLY, but tho’ the names of fimple ideas have not the help of 

definition, to determine their fignification, yet that hinders not, but that they 
ful. ~ sre generally lefsdouUful and uncertain, than thofe of mixed modes and fub- 
ftances : becaufe they ftandmg only for one fimple perception, men, for the 
moft part, eafily and perfedtly agree in their fignification ; and there is little room 
for miftake and wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that 
whitenefs is the name of that colour, he has obferved in fnow, or milk, will 
not be apt to mifapply that word, as long as he retains that idea j which, when 
he has quite loft, he is not apt to mhlake the meaning of it, but perceives he 
underftands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of fimple ideas to be put to- 
gether, which makes the doubtfulnefs in the names of mixed modes 3 nor a fup- 
pofed, but an unknown, real eftence, with properties depending thereon, the 
precife number whereof are alfo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of fubftances. But, on the contrary, in fimple ideas the wffiole fignifi- 
cation of the name is known at onc^ and confifts not of parts, whereof more 
or kfs being put in, the idea may be varied, and fo the fignification of its name 
be obfeure, or uncertain. 

5. Simple § 16. Fifthly, this farther may be obferved concerning fimnle ideas, and 

fcwliSms ^3.ve but few afeents in linea praidicamentali (as they 

iriijte?pix- ^^weft fpecies to the fummum genus. The reafon whereof is, 

dicamentaii. that the loweft fpecies being but one fimple idea, nothing can be deft out of it 3 

that fo, the ifterence being taken away, it may agree with {bme other thing in 
one idea common tp them both 5 which having one name,, is tlie genus of the 

' ' other 
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otfief two • V. g. there is nothing that can be left out of the idea of white and 
red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and fo have one general IV. 
name 5 as rationality being left out of the complex idea of man, makes it a- 
gree with brute, in the more general idea and name of animal: and therefore 
when to avoid unpleafant enumerations, men -would comprehend both white 
and red, and feveral other fueh fimple ideas, under one general name j they 
have been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the mind. For when white, red and yellow are all comprehended under the 
genus or name colour, it iignifies no more but fuch ideas as are produced in the 
mind only by the light, and have entrance only thro’ the eyes. And when 
they would frame yet a more general term, to comprehend both colours and 
founds, and the like limple ideas, they do it by a word that fignifies all fuch 
as come into the mind only by one fenle: and fo the general term quality, in 
its ordinary acceptation, comprehends colours, founds, talles, fmells and tangi- 
ble qualities, with diftindtion from extenlion, number, motion, pleafure and 
pain, which make impreffions on the mind, and introduce their ideas by more 
lenfes than one. 

§17. Sixthly, the names of limple ideas, fuhftances,- and mixed modes, 6. Names of 
have alfo this dilference ; that thofe of mixed modes Hand for ideas perfedly arbi- 
trary 5 thofe of fubftances are not perfedly fo, but refer to a pattern, tho' with dea^ notaJ. 
fome latitude j and thofe of fimple ideas are perfedly taken from tlie exiftence of all arbitrary, 
things, and are not arbitrary at all Which, what difference it makes in the fig-» 
nifications of their names, we lliall fee in the following chapters. 

The names of fimple modes differ little from thofe of fimple ideas, 

CHAP. V. 

Of the names of mixed modes and relations. 

§ I. names of mixed modes being general, they ftand, as has been Ch av . 

X Ihewn, for forts or fpecies of things, each of which has its pecu-^ V. 
liar effence. The eflences of thefe fpecies alfo, as has been fhewed, are no^ ; 

thing but the abftrad: ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed. Thus 
far the names and effences of mixed modes, have nothing but what is com- 
mon to them with other ideas : but, if we take a little nearer furvey of them, other gene- 
we lhall find that they have fomething peculiar, which perhaps may deferve our names, 
attention. 

§ 2. The firfi: particularity I fiiall obferve in them, is, that the abffrad: i. The ideas 
ideas, or, if you pleale, the effences of the feveral Ipecies of mixed modes are 
made by the imdcrffanding, wherein they differ from thole of fimple ideas : in by^theunder- 
which fort, the'mind has no power to make any one, but only receives fuch as Handing, 
are prefented to it, by the real exiffence of things operating upon it. 

§ 3. In the next place, thefe efiences of the fpecies of mixed modes, are not 2. Made ar- 
only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without patterns, or 
reference to any real exiftence. Wherein they differ from thofe of fubftanceSi patterns. 
which carry with them the fuppofition of fome real being, from which they 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. But, in its complex ideas of 
mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the exiftence of things 
exadly. It unites and retains certain collections, as fo many diftind: Ipecifick 
ideas, whilft others, that as often occur in nature, and are as plainly fiiggefted 
by outward things, pafs negleCted, \vithout particular names, or fpecifications. 

Nor does the mind, in thefe of mixed modes, as in the complex ideas of fub- 
ftances, examine them by the real exiftence of things 5 or verify them by pat- 
terns, containing fuch peculiar compofitions in nature. To know whether his 
idea of adultery, or inceft, be right, will a man feek it any where amongft things 
exifting ? Or is it true, becaufe any one has been witnefs to fuch. an adion ? 

No : but it fuffices here, that men have put together fuch a colledion into one 

complex 
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Boo k III. complex idea, that makes the archetype and fpecifick idea, whether ever any ilicii 
c.-^''"v-^va<aion were committed in rerum natura, or no. 

How this is § 4. To underftaad this aright, we mull coniider, wherein this making of 
tliefe complex ideas confifts > and that is not in the maldng any new idea, blit 
putting together thofe, wteh the mind had before. Wherein the mind does 
thefe three things: firlf, it chufes a certain number :^ fecondly, it ghes them 
connedion, and makes them into one idea: thirdly, it ties them together by a 
name. If we examine how the mind proceeds in thefc, and what liberty it 
takes in them, we fliali eafily obferve, how thefe effences of the ipecies of 
’mixed'modes are the workmanfliip of the mind, and confeqiiently, that the 
fpecies themfelves are of men’s making. 

Evidently § 5. No body can doubt, but that thefe ideas of mixed modes are made by 
arbitrary, in ^ voluntary colledtion of ideas, put together in the mind, independent from any 
itStM b? onginal patterns in nature, who will but refled, that this fort of complex ideas 
fore the ex^ may be made, ahdraded, and have names given them, and fo a fpecies be con-- 
iiteiice. dituted, before any one individual of that ipecies ever exifted. Who can doubt 
but the ideas of facrilege, or adultery, might be framed in the mind of men, and 
have names given them 4 and fo thefe fpecies of mixed modes be condituted, 
before either of diem was ever committed ^ and might be as well difcourfed of, 
and reafoned about, and as certain truths difcovered of them, whilil: yet tl^ey 
had no being but in the underftanding, as well as now, that they have h:ii too 
frequently a real exiftence ? Whereby it is plain, how much the forts of mixed 
modes are the creatures of the underdanding, where they have a being as fubfer- 
vient to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as "vvhej • they really cxid : and 
we cannot doubt but law-makers have often made laws about fpecies of adions, 
which were only the creatures of their own underdandlngs ; beings that had 
no other exidence,. but in their own minds. And I think no body can deny, 
but that the refurredion was a fpecies of mixed modes in the mind, before it 
really, exided, 

Inftances ; § 6, To fee how arbitrarily thefe edences of mixed modes are made by the mind, 

Sft ^ almod any of them. A little looking into them 

bing. , will fatisfy us, that it is the mind that combines feverai, fcattered, independent 
ideas into one complex one, and, by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the effence of a certain fpecies, without regulating itfelf by any con- 
nedion they have in nature. For what greater connedion in nature has the 
idea of a man, than the idea of a fheep, with killing j diat this is made a par- 
ticular Ipecies of adion, fignified by the word murder, and the other not? 
Or, what union is there in nature between the idea of the relation of a father, 
with killing, than that of a fon, or neighbour 5 that thofe are combined into 
one complex idea, and tliereby made the effence of the diftind Ipecies parri- 
cide, wliild: the other makes no diflind ipecies at all ? But, tho’ they have made 
killing a man’s father, or mother, a diftind fpecies from killing his fon, or 
daughter 4 yet in ibme other cafes, fon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother j and they are all equally comprehended in the fame fpe- 
cies, as in that of inceft. Thus the mind, in mixed modes, arbitrarily unites 
into complex ideas, fuch as it finds convenidit ; whilft others, that have alto- 
gether as much union in nature, are left loofe, and never combined into one 
idea, becaufe they have no need of one name. It is evident then, that the mind^ 
by its free choice, gives a connedion to a certain number of ideas, which in na- 
ture have no more union with one another, than others that it leaves out : 
Why eife is the part of the weapon, the beginning of the wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diftind fpecies called ftabbing, and the figure and 
matter of the weapon kft out ? I do not fay this is done without reafon, as 
we fliall fee more by and by j but this I fay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the mind, purfiiing its own ends 5 and that, therefore, tliefe Ipecies of mixed 
modes are the /Werkmanlhip of the underftanding *. and there is nothing more 
evident, than At fe the moft part, in the framing thefe ideas, the mind 
fearehes not its plkWns in nature, nor refers the ideas^j it makes, to the real 
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exlftence of things ; but puts fuch together, as may beft ferve its oivn pufpofes Chap. 
without tying kfelf to aprecife imitation of any thing that really exids, V. 

§y. But tho’ thefe complex ideas, or ehences of mixed modes, depend on 
the mindj and are made by it, with great liberty 5 yet they are not made at ran- 
dom, and jumbled together without any reafon at all. Tho’ thefe complex ideas of 
be not always copied from nature, yet they are always fuited to the end, for language, 
which abftrad: ideas are made : and, tho’ they be combinations made of ideas - 
that are loofe enough, and have as little union in themfelves, as feveral other 
to which the mind never gives a connedion, tliat combines them into one idea ; 
yet they are always made for the convenience of communication, which is die 
chief end of language. The ufe of language is, by ihort founds, to fignify, with 
eafe and dilpatchj general conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of parti- 
culars may be contained, but alfo a great variety of independent ideas colleded 
into one complex one. In the making, therefore, of the ipecies of mixed modes, 
men have had regard only to fuch combinations, as they had occafion to men- 
tion one to another. Thofe they have combined into diilind, complex ideas, 
and given names to 5 whilft others, that in nature have as near an union, are 
left loofe and unregarded.- For, to go no farther than human adions themfelves, 
if they would make diftind^ abftrad ideas of all the varieties might be obferved 
in them, the number mufi: be infinite, and the memory confounded with the plen- 
ty, as well as overcharged to little purpofe. It fuffices, that men make and ^ 
name To many complex ideas of thefe mixed modes, as they find they have occa- ' 
lion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their affairs. If they join 
to the idea of killing, the idea of father, or mother, and fo make a diflindt 
fpecies, from killing a man’s fon, or neighbour, it is becaufe of the different 
heinoufnefs of the crime,- and the diftind punilhment is due to the murdeilng 
a man’s father and mother, different from what ought to be inflided on the 
murder of a fon or neighbour ; and,' therefore, they find it neceffary to mention 
it by a diftindname, which is the end of making that diftind combination. 

But, tho’ the ideas of mother and daughter are fo differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, to make a diftind 
abftrad idea with a name, and fo a diftind fpecies, and the other not ; yet in 
refped of carnal knowledge, they are both taken in, under iiiceft : and that ft ill, 
for the fame convenience of expreftlng under one name, and reckoning of one 
fjDecies,, fuch unclean mixtures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others j 
and this to avoid circumlocutions, and tedious defcriptions. 

§8. A MODERATE fkill, ill different languages will eafily fatisfy one of the Whereof the" 
truth of this ; it being fo obvious to obferve great ftore of words in one Ian- 
guage, which have not any that anfwer them in another. Which plainly ftiews, jive™an-° 
that thofe of one country, by their cufloms and manner of life, have found oc- guages are a 
cafiion to make feveral complex ideas, and give names to them, which others 
never colledbed into fpecifick ideas. This could not have happened, if thefe 
fpecib were the fteady workmanfhip of nature, and not colletfions, made and 
abftraded by the mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of com- 
munication." The terms of our law, which are not empty founds, will hardly 
find words, that anfwer them in the Spanifh, or Italian, no fcanty languages j 
much lefs, I think, could any one tranflate them into the Caribees or Weftoe 
tongues > and the Verfura of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, have no words 
in other languages to anfwer them 5 the reafon whereof is plain, from what has 
been faid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
adlly compare different languages, we fhali find, that tho’ they have words, 
which in traiiflations and diSionaries are fuppofed to anfwer one another j yet 
there is fcarce one of ten amoiigft the names of complex ideas, efpecially of 
mixed modes, that ftaiids for the fame precife idea, which the word does, that 
in dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no ideas more common, and lefs 
compounded, than the meafures of time, extenfton, and weight, and the 
Latin names, bora, pes, libra, are without difficulty rendered by the Englifh 
names, hour, foot, and pound ^ but yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
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Book HI tie ideas a Roman annexed to thefe Latin names, were very inr different from' 
L.-'-vxJ thofe, whicl an Engliihman expreffes by thofe Englidi ones. And if either of 
tbefe'fhould make ufeof the meafures, that thofe of the other language defigiied 
by their names, he would be quite out in his account. Thefe are too fenfible 
proofs to be doubted j and we ihall find this much more fo, in the names of 
more abftraa: and compounded ideasf fucli as are the greatefi: part of thofe, which 
make up moral difcourfes : whofe names, when men come curioully to com- 
pare with thofe they are tranflated into, in other languages, they will find very 
few of them exadly to correfpoiid in the whole extent of their fignifications. 

This fhews § 9. The reafon, why I take fo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 
fpeciestobe jnifiaken about genera andfpecies, and their effences, as if they were things 
>radefor_ j-gg^jarly and conftantly made by nature, and had a real exiflence in things.; 

when they appear, upon a more wary furvey, to be nothing elfe but an artiiice 
* * of the underftanding, for the eafier fignifying fuch colledions of ideas, as it 

flaoiild often have occafion to communicate, by one general term; under which 
divers particulars, as -.far forth as they agreed to that abilradt idea, might be 
comprehended. And, if the doubtful fignification of the word, fpecies, may 
make it found harfh to fbnie, that I fay, the fpecies of mixed modes are 
made by the underftanding yet, I think, it can by no body be denied, that 
it is the mind makes thofe abftrad:, complex ideas, to which fpecifick names are 
given. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind makes the patterns for forfmg 
and naming of things, I leave it to be confidered, who makes the boundaries 
of the fort of fpecies ; fince with me, fpecies arid fort have no other difference, 
than that of a Latin and Englifh idiom. 

In mixed § 10. The near relation that there is between fpecies, effences, and their ge- 
inodes, it is name, at lead: in mixed modes, will farther appear, when we coniider, that 
thau^erthe feems to preferve thofe efiences, ‘ and give them their kfting 

combination duration. Foi* the connedion, between the loofe parts of thofe complex ideavS, 
together, being made by the mind, this union, which has no particular foundation in na- 
and makes it would ceafe again, were there not fbmething, that did as it were hold it 
a pecies. and keep the parts from fcattering. The’, therefore, it be the mind, 

that makes the colledion, it is the name which is as it were the knot that ties 
them faff together. What a vaft variety of different ideas does the word tri- 
umphus hold together, and deliver to us as one fpecies 1 Had this name been 
never made, or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had deferiptions of what 
paffed in that folemnity : but yet, I think, that which holds thofe different parts 
together, in the unity of one complex idea, is that very word annexed to it ; 
without which, the feveral parts of that would no more be thought to make one 
thing, than, any other fhew, which having never been made but once, had never 
been united into one complex idea, under one denomination. How much there- 
fore, in mixed modes, the unity neceffary to any eflence depends on the mind, 
and how much the continuation and fixing of that unity depends on the name 
in common ufe annexed to it; I leave to be confidered by thofe, who look iipoif 
effences and fpecies as real, eftablifhed things in nature. 

§ Ti. Suitable tothis, we find, tliat men, fpeaking of mixed modes, fel- 
dom. imagine, or take any other for fpecies of them, but fuch as are fet out by 
name ; becaufe they being of man’s making only, in order to namiiv>-, no luck 
fpecies are taken notice of, or fuppofed to be, unlefs a name be joined to it, as 
the fign of man’s having combined into one idea feveral loofe ones ; and, by that 
name, giving a lading union to the parts, which would otherwife ceafe to have 
any, as foon as the mind laid by that abftraa: idea, and ceafed adually to tliink 
on it.^ But, when a name .is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that com- 
plex idea have a fettled and permanent union ; then is the effence as it were 
eftahlilhed, and the fpecies looked on as compleat. For, to what purpofe fhould 
the memory charge itfelf with fuch compofitions, unlefs it were by abftradtion 
to make thepi ^neral ? And to what purpofe make them general, iinle,is it 
were that th^y might have general names, for the convenience of kliicourfe and 
communicationl Thus we fee, that killing a imn with a fword or a hatchet .. 
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kTQ looked on as no diftindt fpecies of adion : but, if the poiiit of the iword C h a p',- 
hrft enter the body, it palTes for a diftind fpedes, where it lias a diftind name ; IV. 
as ill England, in whofe language it is called ftabbing; but in another country, 
where it has not happened to be fpecified under a peculiar name, it palTes not 
for a diftind fpecies. But in the fpecies of corporeal fubftances, tlio’ it be the 
mind that makes the nominal eftence j yet, lince thofe ideas, which are com- 
bined in it, are fuppofed to have an union in nature, whether the mind joins 
them or no, therefore thofe are looked on as diftind Ipecies, without any ope- 
ration of the mind, either abftrading, or giving a name to that complex idea. 

§ 12. Conformable alfo to what has been faid, concerning the eftences For the ork 
of the fpecies of mixed modes, that they are the creatures of the underhand- 
iiig, rather than the works of nature : conformable, I fay, to this, we find that modes, we 
their names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no farther. When ive fpeak of look no far- 
juftice, or gratitude, we frame to our felves no imagination of any thing exift- ther than the 
ing, which we would conceive j but our thoughts terminate in the abftrad fhwT ^ 
ideas of thofe virtues, and look no farther: as they do, when we :^eak of a them to be 
horfe, or iron, whofe Ipecifick ideas we confider not, as barely in the mind, but work- ^ 
as in things themfelves, which afford the original patterns of thofe ideas. But Slelmlfer-* 
in mixed modes, at leaft the moil; confiderable parts of them, which are moral Handing, 
beings, we confider the original patterns as being in the mind j and to thofe we 
refer for the diftinguiftiing of particular beings under names. And hence I 
think it is, that thefe efifences, of the fpecies of mixed modes, are, by a more 
particular name, called notions 5 as by a peculiar right, appertaining to the under- 
ftanding. 

§ 13. Hence, likewife, we may learn, why the complex ideas of mixed Theft being 
modes are commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thofe of 
tural fubftances. Becaufe they being the workmanfhip of the underftanding, ftandincr, 
purfuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreffing in fhort thofe without pat- 
ideas, it would make known to another, does, with great liberty, unite often 
into one abftrad idea, things, that in their nature have no coherence •, and fo, 
under one term, bundle together a great variety of compounded and decom- are fo com- 
pounded ideas. Thus the name of proceffion, what a great mixture of inde- poinded, 
pendent ideas of perfons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, founds, does it con- 
tain in that complex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, 
to exprefs by that one name ? Whereas the complex ideas of the forts of fub- 
flances are ufually made up of only a fmall number of fimple ones 5 and in the 
Ipeeies of animals, thefe two, viz. fhape and voice, commonly make the whole 
nominal elTence. 

§ 14. Another thing we may ohferve, from what has been faid, is, that Names of 
the names of mixed modes always fignify (when they have any determined fig- 
nification) the real eflences of their fpecies. For thefe abftradi ideas being the for tiieir real 
workmanflfip of the mind, and not referred to the real exiftence of things, there effences. 
is no fnppofition of any thing more fignificd by that name, but barely that com- 
plex idea^, the mind itfelf has formed, which is all it would have exprefied by 
it 5 and is that, on which all the properties of the fpecies depend, and from 
which alone they all flow : and fo in thefe the real and nominal effence is the 
fime i which of wdiat concernment it is to the certain knowledge of general 
truth w^e fliall fee hereafter. 

§ 15. This alfo may iliew us the reafon, why, for the moft part, the names Why their 
of mixed modes are got, before the ideas they ftand for, are perfedly known. 

Becaufe there being no fpecies of thefe ordinarily taken notice of, but what before their 
have names, and thofe fpecies, ^or rather their efifences, being abftrad, complex ideas, 
ideas, made arbitrarily by the mind, it is convenient, if not neceflfary to know 
the names, before one endeavour to frame thefe complex ideas : unlefs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abflrad:, complex ideas, which others having 
no names for, lie has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. I con- 
fefs, (hit in the beginning of languages, it was neceffary to have the idea, before 
one'gai^e it die nanie : and fo it is Fill, where making a new complex idea, one 
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Book III alfo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But this concerns not laii- 
goages made, which have generally pretty well provided for ideas, which men 
have frequent occafion to have and communicate : and in fuch, I aik, whether 
it be not the ordinary method, that children learn the names of mixed modes, 
before they have their ideas? What one of a thoufand ever frames the abftradt 
idea of glory and ambition, before he has heard the name of them ? In iimple 
ideas of fubftances, I grant it is otherwife; wdiich being fuch ideas as have a 
real exiftence and union in nature, the ideas, or names, are got one before the 
other, as it happens. 

teafon of § i6. Wh AT has been faid here of mixed modes, is with very little diilhrence 
my being fo applicable alfo to relations i which, fince every man hirnfelf may obferve, I 
niyfelf the pains to enlarge on: efpecially, fince what I have here 
faid, concerning words, in this third book, will poffibly be tlioiight by fome to 
be much more, than what fo flight a fubjed required. I allow it might be 
brought into a narrower compafs: but I was willing to flay my reader on an 
argument, that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am fore 
it is one I thought not of, when I began to write) that by fearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it .on every fide, fome part or other might meet with 
every one’s thoughts, and give occafion to the niofl averfe, or negligent, to refled 
oil a general mifcarriage 5 which, tho’ of great confequence, is little taken no-« 
tice of. When it is confidered what a pudder is made about eflfences, and how 
much all forts of knowledge, difcourfe, and converfation are peflered and dif- 
ordered by the carelefs and confufed ufe and application of words, it will, 
perhaps, be thought worth while thorowly to lay it open. And I fliall be par- 
doned, if I have dwelt long on an argument, wliich, I think, therefore, needs 
■ to be inculcated i becaufe the faults, men are ufually guilty of, in this kind, are 
not only the greatefl: hindrances of true knowledge, but are fo well thought of, 
as to pafs for it. Men would often fee, what a fmall pittance of reafoii and 
truth, or, poflibly, none at allj is -mixed with thofe huffing opinions they are 
fwelled with j if they would but look beyond fafliionable founds, and obferve 
what ideas are, or are not comprehended under thofe words, with which they 
are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo confidently lay about them. 
I fliall imagine I have done fome fervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this fubjedt, I can make men reiiedt on their owii ufe of 
language 5 and give them reafon to fufpedt, that, fince it is frequent for others, 
it may alfo be pofiTible for them, to have fometimes very good and approved 

words, in their mouths and writings, with very uncertain, little, or no figni- 
fication. And, therefore, it is hot unreafonable for them to be wary herein 
themfelves, and not to be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this defign, tlierefore, I fliall go on with what I have farther to fay concerning 
this matter.- 

C H A P. VI. 

Of the names of fubftances. 

Chap. § i. ^ j 'HE common names of fubftances, as well as other general terms, 
VI. X ftand for forts ; which is nothing elfe, but the being made figns of fuch 

complex ideas, wherein feveral particular fubfl-ances do, or might agree, by virtue 
inon names ^ th^y capable of being comprehended in one common conception, 

of fubrfances and fignified by one name. I fay, do, or might agree : for tho’ there be but 

tad for One fun exifting m the world, yet the idea of it being abftraaed, fo that more 

° fubftances (if there' were feveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a fort, 

as if there Were as many funs, as there are ftars. They want not their rea- 
fbns, who think there are, and that each fixed flar woiiki anfwer the idea the 
name fnn ftan^|br, fo one who w'ere placed in a due diftance ; which, by the 
Way, may Ihe^ Us:how much the lists, ot^ if you pleale, genera and Ipecies of 
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tilings (for tliofe Latin terms fignify to me. no more, than the Englifii word Ch-ap, 
fort) depend on filch colledions of ideas, as men have made, and not on the VL 
real nature of things ^ fince it is not impoffiblc, but that, in propriety of fpeecli, 
that might be a fun to one, which is a ifar to another. 

§ 2. The meafiire and boundai-y of each fort, or fpecies, whereby it is con- The effence 
ilituted that particular fort, and diftingiiiflied from others, is that we call its 
effence, which is nothing but that abftrad; idea to which the name is annexed : fo 
that every thing, contained in that idea, is effential to . that fort This, tho’ it 
be all the effence of natural fubdances that we know, or by which we diitin- 
giiiili them into forts 5 yet I call it by a peculiar name, the nominal effence, to 
diftinguifli it ffom that real confdtution of fubftances, upon which depends 
this nominal effence, and all the properties of that fort 5 which, therefore, as 
has been faid, may be called the real effence: v. g. the nominal effence of gold 
is that complex idea, the word gold ftands for, let it be, for inftance, a body 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fulible, and fixed. But the real eflence 
is the conftitution of the infenfible parts of that body, on which tliofe quali- 
ties, and all the other properties of gold depend. How far thefe two are diffe- 
rent, tho* they are both called effence, is obvious at firft fight to difcover. 

§ 3. For tlio’, perhaps, voluntary motion, with fenfe and reafon, joined toThenoml- 
a body of a certain fiiape, be the complex idea to which I, and others, annex 
the name man, and fo be the nominal effence of the fpecies fo called j yet no 
body mdll fay that that complex idea is the real effence, and fource of all tliofe 
operations, wdiich are to be found in any individual of that fort. The foun- 
dation of all tliofe qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, 
is fometliing quite different : and had we fiich a knowledge of that conftitution 
of man, from which his faculties of moving, fenfation, and reafbning, and 
other powers flow j and on which his fo regular fibape depends, as it is pofiible 
angels have, and, it ir> certain, his maker has : we fhoiild have a quite other idea 
of his effence, than what now is contained in our definition of that fpecies, be 
it what it will: and our idea of any individual man would be as far different 
from what it now is, as is his, who knows all the fprings, and wheels, and other 
contrivances within, of the famous clock at Stralburgh, from that which a ga- 
ssing countryman has of it, who barely fees the motion of the hand, and hears 
the clock ftrike, and obferves only foine of the outward appearances. 

§ 4. Th a t eftence, in the ordinary ule of the word, relates to forts ; and Nothing ef- 
that it is confidered in particular beings, no farther than as they are ranked into 
forts, appears from hence : that take but away the abftradi: ideas, by which we ‘ 
fort individuals, and rank them under common names, and then the thought of 
any thing effential to any of them, inftantly vanifhes j we have no notion of the 
one without the other j which plainly thews their relation. It is neceilary for 
me to be as I am ; God and nature has made me fo : but there is nothing, 

I have is eftential to me. An accident, or difeate, may very much alter my 
colour, or thape^ a fever, or fall, may take away my reafon, or memory, 
or both ; and an apoplexy leave neither fenfe, nor nnderft-anding, no nor life. 

Other creatures of my ftiape may be made with more, and better, or fewer, 
and worth faculties than I have: and others may have reafon and fenfe, in a 
thape and body very different from mine. None of thefe are effential to the 
one, or the other, or to any individual whatfoever, till the mind refers it to 
fome fort, or fpecies, of things ; and then prefently, according to the abArad 
idea of that fort, tbmething is found eflential. Let, any one examine his own 
thoughts, and he will find that, as foon as he fuppofes, or fpeaks of effential, 
the confideration of fome fpecies, or tfee complex idea, fignified by fome ge- 
neral name, comes into his mind : and . it is in reference to that, that this or 
that quality is faid to be effential. So that if it be alked, whether it be effential 
to me, or any other particular, corporeal, being, to have reafon? I fay no j no 
more than it is effential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it 
But if that particular being be to be counted, of the fort man, and to have the 
name man given it, then reafon is effential .to it, fuppofing. reafon tp be a 
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Book III part of the complex idea, the name man flands for : as it is eHential to this thing; 

I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name treatife, and rank it 
under that fpecies. So that effential, and not effential, relate only to our abhrad 
ideas, and the names annexed to them 5 which amounts to no more but tliisj 
that whatever particular thing has not in it thofe qualities, which are contained 
in the abftrad idea, which any general term hands ■ for, cannot be ranked un- 
der that fpecies, nor be called by that name, fiiice that abftrad idea is the veiy 
elTeiice of that Ipecies. 

§ 5. Thus, if the idea of body, with fome people, be bare ezteniion, or 
ipace, then folidity is not effential to body : if others make the idea, to whicli 
they give the name body, to be folidity and extenfion, then folidity is effential 
to body. That, therefore, and that alone is confidered as effential, which makes 
a part of the complex idea, the name of a fort ftaiids for, without which no 
particular thing can be reckoned of that fort, nor be entitled to that name. 
Should there be found a parcel of matter, that had all the other qualities that 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the load-ffone : and would neither be drawn 
by it, nor receive direction from it, would any one qiieftion, whether it wanted 
any thing effential ? It would be abfiird to aflv, whether a tiling, really exiting, 
w^anted any thing effential to it. Or could it be demanded, whether this made 
an effential, or fpeciiick difference, or no ; iince we have no other nierdure of 
effential, or ipecifick, but our abftrad ideas ? And to talk of ipecifick dififerences 
in nature, without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk uniiitelligibly. 
For I would afk any one, what is fufficient to make an effential difference in 
nature, between any two particular beings, without any regard had to fome ab- 
ffradt idea, whidi is looked upon as the effence and ffandard of a fpecies? All 
fuch patterns arid ilandards, being quite kid afide, particular beings, confidered 
barely in themfelves, will be found to have all their qualities equally effential; 
and every thing, in each individual, will be effential to it, or, which is more, 
nothing at all, For tho’ it may be reafonable to aff, whether obeying the mag- 
net be effential to iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper and infignificant to afli, 
whether it be effential to the particular parcel of matter, I cut my pen with, 
without confidering it under the name iron, or as being of a certain fpecies ? And 
if, as has been faid, omr abftrad: ideas, which have names annexed to them, arc 
the boundaries of fpecies, nothing can be effential but what is contained in thofe 
ideas. 

§ 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real effence, diftindt in fubffances 
from thofe abftraff ideas of them, which I call their nominal effence. By this 
real effence, I mean that real conilitution of any thing, which is the foundation 
of all thofe properties, that are combined in, and are conffantly found to co- 
exift wdth, the nominal effence ; that particular conffitiition, which every thing 
has within itfelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But effence"„ 
even in this fenfe, relates to a fort, and fuppofes a fpecies : for being that real 
confiitutioii, on which the properties depend, it neceffarily ilippofes a fort of 
things, properties belonging only to fpecies, and not to individuals : v. g. fup- 
pofing the nominal effence of gold to be body of fuch a peculiar colour and 
weight, with malleability and fufibility, the real effence is that conlatiition 
of the parts of matter, o-ii which thefe qualities, and their union, depend ; and 
is alfo the foundation of its folubility in aqua regia, and other properties accom- 
panying that complex idea. Here are effences and properties, but all upon fup- 
pofition of a fort, or general abffraa: idea, which is confidered as immutable : 
but there is no individual parcel of matter, to which any of thefe qualities are 
■fo annexed, as to be effential to it, or infeparable from it, that which is effential 
belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this, or that fort : but talte away the 
consideration of its being ranked, under the name of fome abftrad; idea,''and 
tlien -^^e is nothing neceiary to it, nothing infeparable from it. Indeed, as to 
the real effences of fubftances, we only fuppofo their being, -without precifely 
knowing what they are , hut that, which annexes them ftili to the fpecies, is 
the nominal efface, of wMch they are ‘the fuppofod foundation and caufe. 
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§7. The next thing to be confidered, is, by which of thole eiTences it is that Chap, 

fobftances are determined into forts, or fpecies j and that, it is evident, is by the " VI 
•Hominai eirence. For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark of the 
fort, fignifies. It is impoiiible, therefore, that any thing fhould determine the 
forts of things, which we rank under general names, but that idea, wliieli that 
name is defigned as a mark for 5 which is that, as has been the wn, which fiiedes^ 
we call the nominal elTence. Why do we fay, this isahorfe, and that a mule; 
this is an animal, that an herb ? How comes any particular thing to be of this, 
or that fort, but becaufe it has that nominal eiience, or, which is all one, ao-rees 
to that abftrad; idea that name is annexed to ? And I deiire any one but to re- 
flect on his own thoughts, when he hears, or fpeaks any of thofe, or other 
names of fubifances, to know what fort of effences they hand for. 

§ S. And that the fpecies of things to us are nothing, but the ranking them 
under diftind names, according to the conijplex ideas in us ; and not according 
to precife, diftind, real elTences in them, is plain from hence, that we find 
many of the individuals, that are ranked into one- fort, called by one common 
name, and fo received as being of one Ipecies, have yet qualities depending on 
their real confdtutions, as £ir difierent one fl'om another, as from others, foom 
which they are accounted to differ fpecifically. This as it is eafy to be obferved 
by all who have to do with natural bodies, fo chymifts eipecially are often, by 
fad experience, convinced of it, when they, fometimes in vain, feek for the feme 
qualities in one parcel of fiilphur, antimony or vitriol, which they have found 
in others. For tho’ they are bodies of the fame fpecies, having the fame nominal 
elTence, under the fame name ; yet do they often, upon fevere ways of exami- 
nation, betray qualities fo different one from another, as to fruftrate the ex- 
pedation and labour of very wary chymifts. But, if things were difdnguillied 
into fpecies, according to their real efiences, it would be as impofiible to find 
different properties, in any two individual fubftances of the fame fpecies, as it is 
to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral triangles. That is 
properly the efience to us, which determines every particular to this, or that 
claffis ; or, which is the fame thing, to this or that general name : and what 
can that be elfe, but that abftrad idea, to which that name is annexed ? and fo 
has, in truth, a reference, not fo much to the being of particular things, as to 
tlieir general denominations. 

§ 9. Nor, indeed can we rank, and fort things, and confequently (which is Not the real 
the end of forting) denominate them by their real efiences, becaufe we know«hep<=s» 
them not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diftinc- 
tion of fubftances, than a collection of thofe fenfible ideas, which we obferve " 
in them ; which however made with the greateft diligence and exaClnefs we are 
caprible of, yet is more remote fl'om the true, internal conftitution, from which 
tliofe qualities flow, than, as I fiiid, a countryman’s idea is from the inward con- 
trivance of that famous clock at Strafburg, whereof he only feses the outward 
figure and motions. There is not fo contemptible a plant, or animal, that does 
not coiiiouiid the moft iiilarged iinderftanding. Though tlie familiar ufe of things 
about us, take off our wonder ; yet it cures not our ignorance. Vf hen we come 
to examine the ftones WQ tread on, or the iron we daily handle, wt prefently 
find we know not their make, and can give no reafon of the different qualities 
we find in them. It is evident the internal conftitution, whereon their proper- 
ties depend, is unknown -to us. For to go no farther than the grofieft and moft 
obvious we can imagine amongft them, what is that texture of parts, that real 
effence, that makes lead and antimony fufible j wood and ftones not ? What 
makes lead and iron malleable ; antimony and ftones not ? And yet how infi- 
nitely thefe come fhort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable real offences 
of plants, or animals, every one knows. The workmanflaip of the all-wife and 
powerful Hod, in the great fabrick of the univerfe, and every part thereof; 
farther exceeds the capacity and comprehenfion of the moft inquifitive and in- 
tellip-ent man, than the . -beft contrivance of the moft ingenious man doth the 
conojptions of the moft ignorant of rational , creatures. Therefore we in vain 
^ pretend 
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pretend to range things into forts, and difpofe them into certain claffes, under 
names, by their real effences, that are fo far from our difcovery, or compre- 
henfion. A blind man may as foon fort things by their colours, and he that has 
loft his fmell, as well diftingiiiih a lilly and a rofe, by their odours, as by thofe 
internal conftitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he can diftinguifli 
Iheep and goats by their real eftences, that are unknown to him, may be pleafed 
to try his Ikill in thofe fpecies, called caffiowary and querechinchio y and by 
their internal real effences determine the boundaries of thefe fpecies, without 
knowing the complex idea of fenfible qualities, that each of thofe names ftand 
for, ill the countries where thofe animals are to be found. 

§ 10. Those, therefore, who have been taught, that the feveral fpecies of 
fubftances had their diftina:, internal, fubftantiai forms j and that it was thofe 
forms, which made the diftindion of fubftances into their true fpecies and ge»- 
nera, were led yet farther out of the way by having their minds fet upon fruit- 
lefs enquiries after fubflantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof w^e have 
fcarce fo much as any obfciire, or confufcd conception in general. 

§ 11 . That our ranking and diftinguifliing natural fubftances into fpecies, 
confifts in the nominal effences the mind makes, and not in the real effences to 
be found in the tilings themfelves, is fardier evident from our ideas of fpirits. 
For the mind getting, only by receding on its own operations, thofe fimple ideas 
which it attributes to fpirits, it hath, or can have no other notion of fpirit, but 
by attributing all thofe operations, it finds in itfelf, to a fort of beings, with- 
out confideration of matter. And even the moft advanced notion we have of 
God, is but attributing the fame fimple ideas, which we have got from reflec- 
tion on what we find in ourfelves, and which we conceive to have more perfec- 
tion in them, than would be in their abfence j attributing, I fey, tbofe fimple 
ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from refleding on our 
felves, the idea of exiftence, knowledge, power and pleafiire, each of which we 
find it better to have than to want 5 and the more we have of each, the better j 
joining all thefe together, with infinity to each of them, we have the complex 
idea of an eternal, omnifcieiit, omnipotent, infinitely , wife and happy being. 
And tho’ we are told, that there are different fpecies of angels j yet we know not 
how to frame diftindt, fpecifick ideas of them: not out of any conceit that the 
exiftence of more fpecies, than one, of fpirits is impoflible, but becaufe having 
no more fimple ideas (nor being- able to frame more) applicable to fuch beings, 
but only thofe few taken from ourfelves, and from the actions of our own minds 
in thinking, and being delighted, and moving feveral parts of our bodies, we 
can no otherwife diftinguifh in our conceptions the feveral fpecies of fpirits, 
one from another, but by attributing thofe operations and powers, we find in our 
felves, to them in a higher, or lower degree 3 and fo have no very diftind: fpeci- 
fick ideas or^ Ipirits, except only of God, to whom we attribute both duration, 
and all thofe other ideas with infinity j to the other fpirits, with limitation. 
Nor, as I Iiumbly conceive, do we, between God and them in our ideas, put 
any difference, by any number of fimple ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other , but only, that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exiftence, 
knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being ideas derived from the ope- 
rations of our minds, we attribute all of them to all forts of fpirits, with tlie 
difierence only of degrees, to the utmoft we can imagine, even infinity, when 
we would frame, as well as we can, an idea of the firft being • who yet, it is 
certain, is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his nature, Vrom 
the higheft and peifedeft of all created' beings, than the greatcft man, nay, 
purefl feraph, is from the moft contemptible part of matter j and confeqiiently 
muft .infinitely exceed what oiir narrow underftandings can conceive of lum. 

§1^, It is not impoffible to conceive, nor repugnant to reafon, that there 
rnay be r^any fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated and diverfified one from ano- 
ther by diftind properties, whereof we have no ideas, as the fpecies of fenfible 
things are (hftinguiihed one from another by qualities, %vhich w^e know- and 
obierve in them. ■ ,;That there fliould be more Ipecies of intelligent creatures 

above 
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above uSj than there are of fenfible and material below us, is probable to me Chap* 
from hence, that in all the vifible, corporeal world, we fee no chafhis, or gaps. VI, 

All quite down from us, the defcent is by eafyfteps, and a continued feries 
things, that in each remove difeer very little one from the other. There are 
fiflies that have wings, that are not ftrangers to the airy region j and there 
are iome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe blood is cold as hflies, 
and their flefli is fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous are allowed them on fifli- 
days. There are animals fo near of kin both to birds and beads, that they 
are in the middle between both : amphibious animals link the terreftrial and 
aquatick together 5 feals live At land and at fea, and porpoifes have the warm 
blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids, or fea-men. There are fome brutes, that feeni to have as much 
knowledge and reafon, as fome that are called men ; and the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are fo nearly joined, that if you will take the lowed of one, 
and the highed of the other, there will fcarcebe perceived any great difference 
between them j and fo on, till we come to the lowed and the mod inorganical 
parts of matter, we fhall find every where, that the feveral fpecies are linked 
together, and differ but in almod infenfible degrees. And, when we confider 
the infinite power and wifdom of the maker, we have reafon to think that it 
is fuiutble to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, and the great defign 
and infinite goodnefs of the architedt, that the fpecies of creatures fliould 
alfo, by gentle degrees, afeend upward from us toward his infinite perfedion, 
as we fee they gradually defeend from us downwards : which, if it be proba- 
ble, we have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more fpecies 
of creatures above us, than there are beneath 3 we being in degrees of per- 
fedion, much more remote from the infinite being of God, than we are 
from the loweft date of being, and that which approaches neareff: to nothing. 

And yet of all thofe diftind fpecies, for the reafons above faid, we have no 
clear diffinct ideas. 

§ 13. But to return to the fpecies of corporeal fubffances. If I ffiould afk The nomi-| 
any one, whether ice and water were two diffind fpecies of things, I doubt not 
but I fhould be anfwered in the affirmative: and it cannot be denied, but he fpecies prov« 
tliat £iys they are two diffind fpecies, is in the right. But if an Englifhmanj ed from 
bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never feen nor heard of ice, coming into and 
England in the winter, find the water, lie put in his bafbn at night, in a great 
part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any peculiar name it had, fliould 
call it hardened water : I afk, whether this would be a new fpecies to him dif- 
ferent from water ? And, I think, it would be anfwered here, it would not be 
to him a new fpecies, iiQ more than congealed gelly, when it is cold, is a dif- 
tind fpecies from the feme gelly fluid and warm 3 or than liquid gold, in the 
furnace, is a diffind fpecies from hard gold in the hands of a workman. And 
if this be fo, it is plain, that our diffind fpecies are nothing but diftind, com- 
plex ideas, ' with diftind names annexed to them. It is true, every fubftance, 
that exifts, has its peculiar conftitution, whereon depend thofe fenfible qualities 
and powers we obferve in it ; but the ranking of things into fpecies, which is 
nothing but forting them under feveral titles, is done by us according to the ideas 
that we have of them : which tho’ fufficient to diftinguifh them by names, fo 
that we may be able to difeourfe of them, when we have diem not prefent be- 
fore us 3 yet . if we fuppofe it to be done by their real, internal conftitutions, 
and that things exifting are diftinguifhed by nature into 4>ecies, by real eftences, 
according as we diftinguifti them into fpecies by names, we fhall be liable to 
great miftakes. 

§ 14. To diftinguifti fiibftantial beings into fpecies, according to the ufual Difficulties 
fuppofition, that there are certain precife eftences, or forms of things, where- 
by all the individuals exifting, are by nature diftinguifhed into fpecies, thefe 
things are neceffary : ^ fences, 

§ 1 5. First, to be aiTured that nature, in the produdion of things, always 
defims them to partake of certain, regulated, eftablifhed eftfences, which are 
VoL. T l ii . . 
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Book HI. tie the models of all things to be produced. This, in tliat^ crude feiife it ii 
ufually propofcdg would need fome better explication; before it can fully be si- 
fented to. 

§ 1 6. SECONDLY; it would be necelTary to know whether nature slv/ays at- 
tains that effence it defigns in the produdion of things. The irregular and 
nioriftrous births, that in divers forts of animals have been obferved, will al- 
ways give us reafon to doubt of one, or both of thefe. 

§ 17. Thirdly, it ought to be determined whether thofe we call iiionfters 
be really a diftind fpecies, according to the fcliolaftick notion of the word fpe- 
cies j fmce it is certain, that every thing, that exifts, has its particular confti- 
tution : and yet we find that fome of thefe monftroiis prodiidions have few, 
or none of thofe qualities, which are fuppofed to refult from, and accompany 
the elTence of that fpecies, from whence they derive their originals, and to 
which, by their defcent, they feem to belong. 

§ 18. Fourthly, the real eflences of thofe things, wdiicli we didingiiiili 
into fpecies, and as fo diffinguiflied we name, ought to be known ; i. e. we oiiglit 
to have ideas of them. But fince we are ignorant in thefe four points, the fup-^ 
pofed real effences of things iland us not in ftead for the diflingiiifning fiib- 
dances into fpecies. 

Oar nomi- §19. FIFTHLY, the Only imaginable help in this cafe would be, that having 
Dill efieiices framed perfed, complex ideas of the properties of things, flowing from their 
different, real eflences, we fhould thereby diftinguifli them into fpecies. But 
fee? coIleV neither can this be done j for being ignorant of the real effence itfelf, it is impoffible 
tions of pro- to know all thofe properties that flow from it, and are fo annexed to it, that 
pcrtieb'. them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that effence 

is not there, and fo the thing is not of that fpecies. We can never know what 
are the precife number of properties, depending on the real effence of gold, any 
one of wdiich failing, the real effence of gold, and confequently gold, would 
not be there, unlefs we knew the real effence of gold itfelf, and by that determined 
that fpecies. By the word gold here, I muff be underffood to defign a particular 
piece of matter j v. g. the laft guinea that was coined. For if it flioiild ffand 
here in its ordinary fignification for that complex idea, which I or any one elfe 
calls gold^ i. e. for the nominal eflence of gold, it would be jargon: fo hard 
is it to iliew the various meaning and imperfedion of words, when we have 
nothing elfe but words to do it by. 

§ 20. By all which it is clear, that our diftinguifoing fubftances into fpecies 
bynames, is not at all founded on their real effences 5 nor can we pretend to 
range and determine them exadly into fpecies, according to the internal, ef- 
lential differences. %, 

But fucli a § 2 1 . Bu T fince, as has been remarked, have need of general words, tho’ 

colkaion as know not the real eflences of things 5 all we can do is to colled fiich a 

ikmls^for. of fimple ideas, as by examination we find to be united together in 

things exifting, and thereof to make one complex idea. Which, tho’ it be not 
•the real effence of any fuhftance that exifls, is yet, the fpecifick effence, to 
which our name belongs, and is convertible with it 5 by which we may at I call: 
try the truth of thefe nominal effences. For example, there be that fay, that 
the effence of body is dxtenfibn : if it be fd, we can never miftake in puttini;- t he 
effence of any thing for the thing itfelf. Let us then in difcoitrfe put exteniion 
for body 3 and when we would fay that body moves, let us .fay that extenlioii. 
moves, and fee how it wdll look. He that fhould fay that one extenhon by im- 
pulfe moves another extenfion, would, by the bare expreffion, fufiiciently’fliew 
the abfurdity of fuch a notion. The effence of any thing, in refped; of us, is 
the Whole complex idea, comprehended and marked by that name 5 and in iiib- 
ffanc^, befides the feveral diftind, fimple ideas that make them up, the con- 
fufed of fubffance, or of an unknown fupport and caufe of their union, is 
always a part : and, therefore, the effence of body is not bare extenfion, 
but an extended,^ folid thing : and fo to fay an extended, folid thing moves, or 
impels another, -h eU one, -and as intelligible, as to fay, body moves or impels, 

Likewdfe 


Hames of fuMkilces; 

Likewife to fay^ that a rational animal is capable of convorfation^ Is all one Chap,, 
as to % a man. But no one will fay, that rationality is capable of conver- VI 
fation, becaufe it makes not the whole effence, to which we s;ive the name 
man. ^ ■ 

§ 22. There are creatures in the world, that have fliapes like ours, but are Our abflraa 
hairy, and w^ant language and reafon. There are naturals amongit us, that 
have perfedtly our fliape, but want reafon, and fome of them language too. 

There are creatures, as it is faid (“fit fides penes authorem’’, but there ’appears no 
contradiction that there ihould be fuch) that with language, and reafon, and 
a fiiape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy Aails 5 others where 
the males have no beards, and others where the females have. If it be aflced, 
whether thefe be all men or no, all of human fpecies 5 it is plain, the queftion 
refers only to the nominal effence : for thofe of them, to whom the definition 
of the word man, or the complex idea fignified by that name, agrees, are men, 
and the other not. But, if the inquiry be made, concerning the fuppofed real 
effence, and v/hether the internal conftitution and frame of thefe feverai 
creatures be fpecifically different, it is wholly impofiible for us to anfwer, no 
part of that going into our fpecifick idea; only we have reafon to think, that 
where the fiiculties, or outward frame, fo much differs, the internal conftitution 
is not exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal, real conftitution 
makes a fpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire; wliilft our meafures of fpe^ 
cies be, as they are, only our abftraCt ideas, which we know ; and not that inter- 
nal conftitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of hair 
only on the ildn, be a mark of a different, internal, fpecifick conftitution be- 
tween a changeling and a drill, when they agree in fliape, and w^ant of reafon and 
ipeech ? And fliall not the want of reafon and fpeech be a fign to us of different , 
real conftitiitions and fpecies between a changeling and a reafonabie man ? And 
fo of the reft, if we pretend that the diftinClion of fpecies, or forts, is fixedly 
eftablifhed by the real frame and fecret conftitiitions of things. 

§23. Nor let any one fay, that the power of propagation in animals, by the Species, not 
mixture of male and female, and in plants, by feeds, keeps the fuppofed, real diftinguiflied 
fpecies diftinfil and entire. For, granting this to be true, it w^ould help us in the 
diftindtion of the fpecies of things no farther than the tribes of animals and vege- 
tables. What muft we do for the reft ? But in thofe too it is not fufficient : for 
if liiftory lie not, women have conceived by drills ; and what real Ipecies, by 
that mcailire, fuch a production will be in nature, be a new queftion: and 
we have reafon to think this is not impofiible, fince mules and jumarts, the one 
from the mixture of an afs and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and 
a mare, are fo frequent hi the world. I once faw a creature that was the iffue 
of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both about it ; wherein na- 
ture appeared to have followed the pattern of neither fort alone, but to have jum- 
bled them both together. To which, he that fihall add the monftrous produdi- 
ons, that are fo frequently to be met with in nature, will find it hard, even in the 
race of animals, to determine, by the pedigree, of what Ipecies every animal’s 
ifiue is ; and be at a lois about the real effence, which he thinks certainly con-^ 
veyed by generation, and has alone a right to the fpecifick name. But farther, 
if the fpecies of animals and plants are to be diftinguiftied only by propagation, 
muft I go to the Indies to fee the fire and dam of the one, and the plant from 
which the feed was gathered, that produced the other, to know whether this be 
a tyger, or that tea ? 

I 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evident, that it is their own colledions Notby fub- 
of fenfible qualities, that men make the effences of their fevera! forts of fub- i^antial 
fiances ; and that their real, internal firudures are not coiifidered, by the greateft 
part of men, in the forting them. Much lefs were any fubftantial forms ever 
thou2;ht on by any, but thofe, who have in this one part of the world learned 
the language of the fchools : and yet thofe ignorant men, who pretend not any 
infight Into the real effences, nor trouble themfelves about fubftantial forms, but 
are content with knowing things .one from another, by their fenfible qualities, are 
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Book III often better acquainted with their differences, can more nicely diilinguifli them 
from their ufes, and better know what they may exped from each, tlicn thofe 
learned, quick-lighted men, who look fo deep into them, and talk fo confidently 
of fomething more hidden and effential. 

The fpeci- § 25. BuT, fuppofing that the real ellences of fubftaiices were dilc’overable, 

fickeffences ^ would feverely apply themfelves to that enquiry, yet we could 

not reafoiiably think, that the ranldng of things under general names, was re- 
gulated by thofe internal, real coiiftitutions, or any thing elfe, but their obv’oiis 
appearances: fince languages, in all countries, have been edabliflied long before 
fciences. So that they have not been philofophers, or logicians, or fucb who 
have troubled themfelves about forms and elTences, that have made the general 
names, that are in ufe amongfe the feveral nations of men : but thole more or 
lefs comprehenfive terms have, for the moft part, in all languages, received their 
birth and fignification from ignorant and illiterate people, who forted, and deno- 
minated things by thofe fenfible qualities they found in them j thereby to fignify 
them, when abfent, to others, whether they had an occafion to mention a fort, 
or a particular thing. 

Therefore § 26. SiNCE then it is evident, that we fort and name fubftances, by their 
nominal, and not by their real elfences^ the next thing to be confidered is, how 

tain. and by whom thele eifences come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by the mind, and not by nature : for were they nature’s work** 
mandiip, they could not be fo various and different in feveral men, as experience 
tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we fliall not find the nominal 
. effence, of any one fpecies of fubfeances, in all men the lame ^ no not of tliat, 
which of all others we are the moff intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poffibly be, that the abllrad idea, to wliich the name man is given, Ihould be 
different in feveral men, if it were of nature’s making ; and that to one it ffould 
be animal rationale”, and to another “ animal irnplume, bipes, latis unguibus.” 
He that annexes the name man, to a complex idea, made up of ienfe and Ipon- 
taneous motion, joined to a body of fucli a diape, has thereby one effence of 
the fpecies man 5 and he that, upon farther examination, adds rationality, has 
another effence of the fpecies he calls man: by which means, the fame indivi- 
dual will be a true man to the one, whicli is not fo to the other. I think, there 
is fcarce any one will allow this upright figure, fo well known, to be the efien- 
tial difference of the Ipecies, man 5 and yet, how far men determine of the forts 
of animals rather by their lhape, than defeent, is veiy vifible : fince it has been 
more tlian once debated, whether feveral human foetus’s fiiould be preferved, or 
received to baptifm, or no, only becaufe of the difference of their outw^ard con- 
figuration from the ordinary make of children, wdthout knowing whether they 
were not as capal^le of reafon, as infants call in another mold : feme whereof, 
tho’ of an approved lhape, are never capable of as much appearance of reafon, 
all their lives, as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant ; and never give any 
figns of being aded by a rational foul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward figure, which only was found wanting, and not . the faculty of reafon, 
which no body could know would Be wanting in its due fealbn, was made efien- 
tial to the human fpecies : the learned divine and lawyer, mufi, on fiich occa- 
fions, renounce Hs facred definition of ‘‘ animal rationale”, and fubfiitiite fbine 
other effence of the human fpecies; Monfieur Menage furnifiies us with an 
example, worth the taking notice of on tlois occafion. When the abbot of St. 
Martin, fays he, was born, he had fo little of the figure of a man, that it be- 
fpoke him rather a monffer. It was for fometime under deliberation, whether 
he Ihould be baptized, or no? However, he was baptized, and declared a man 
provifionally (till time ihould Ihew wliat he would prove.) Nature had moulded 
him fd' untowardly, that he was called all his life the abbot Malotrue, i. e. ill- 
fliaped.^ He was of Caen. Menagiana -HI-. This child, we fee, was very 
near being excluded out of the Ipecies of man barely by his lhape. He efeaped 
very narrowly asiae was, and it is certain a figure a little more oddly turned had 
call him, and he h^d been executed, as a thing not to be allowed to pals for a 

man. 
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man. And yet there can be no reafon given, why, if the lineaments of his Chap. 
face had been a little altered, a rational foul could not have been lodged in him^ VL 
why a vilage fomewliat longer, or a nofe flatter, or a wider mouth, could not 
have confifted, as well as the reft of his ill figure, with fiich a foul, fuch 'parts, 
as made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the chiircli. 

§ 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, confifts the precife and un~ 
movable boundaries of that fiDecies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no fucli 
thing made by nature, and eftabliflied by her amongft men. The real eftence of 
that, or any other fort of fubftances, it is evident we know not ; and therefore are 
fo undetermined in our nominal eflences, which we make our felves, that if feveral 
men were to be afked, concerning fome oddly-fhaped foetus, as foon as born, 
whether it were a man, or no ? it is paft doubt, one ftiould meet with different 
anfwers : which could not happen, if the nominal effences, whereby we limit 
and diftinguifli the fpecies of fubftances, were not made by man, with fome 
liberty j but were exadlly copied from precife boundaries, let by nature, where- 
by it diftinguiflred all fubftances into certain fpecies. Who W'ould undertake to 
refolve, wdiat fpecies that monfter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, lib. i. 
c. 3. with a man’s head and hog’s body? Or thofe other, which to the bo- 
dies of men had the heads of beafts, as dogs, horfes, &c. if any of theie 
creatures had lived, and could have fpoke, it would have increafed the diili- 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human fhape ; and all be- 
low fwine^ had it been murder to deftroy it? or muff the bifhop have been 
confulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to the font, or no ? 
as, I have been told, it happened in France fome years fince, in fomewhat a like 
cafe. So uncertain are the boundaries of fpecies of animals to us, who have no 
other meafiires than the complex ideas of our own colleding : and fo far are 
we from certainly knowing what a man is 5 tho’, perhaps, it will be judged 
great ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may fay, that 
the certain boundaries of that fpecies are fo far from being determined, and the 
precife number of fimple ideas, which make the nominal effence, fo far from 
being fettled and perfectly knowm, that very material doubts may ftili arife 
about it. And, I imagine, none of the definitions of the word man, which we 
yet have, nor deferiptions of that fort of animal, are fo perfed and exad, as 
to fatisfy a confiderate, inquifitive perion, much lefs to obtain a general confent, 
and to be that, which men would every where ftick by, in the decifion of cafes, 
and determining of life and death, baptifm, or no baptifm, in productions that 
might happen. 

§ 28. But, tho’ thefe nominal effences of fubftances are made by the mind. But not fo 
they are not yet made fo arbitrarily as thofe of mixed modes. To the making 
of any nominal effence, it is neceffary, Firft, that the ideas whereof it confifts, modes, 
have fuch an union as to make but one idea, how compounded fbever. Secondly, 
that the particular ideas fo united be exactly the iame,, neither more nor lefs. For 
if tvv'o abftraCl, complex ideas differ either in number, or forts, of their component 
parts, they make two different, and not one and the fame effence. In the firft of 
thefe, the mind, in making its complex ideas of fubftances, only follows nature ; 
and puts none together, which are not fuppofed to have an union in nature. No 
body joins the voice of a flieep, with the fliape oi a horfe ; nor the colour of 
lead, with the w’eight and fixednefs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any 
real fubftances : unieff he has a mind to fill his head with chimera’s, and his ^dif- 
courfe with unintelligible words. Men, obferving certain qualities always joined 
and exifting together, therein copied nature; arid of ideas fo united, made 
their complex ones of fubftances. For, tho’ men may make what complex ideas 
they pleafe, and give what names to them they will ; yet, if they will be under- 
ftood, wlien they fpeak of things really exifting, they muft in fome degree con- 
form their ideas to the things they would fpeak of: or elfe men’s language will 
be like that of Babel ; and every jnan’s words, being intelligible only to himfelf, 
w^ould no longer ferve to converfation, and the ordinaiy affairs of life, if tlie 
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Book III. ideas they ilaiid for, be not foirx way anfwering the common appearances and 
agreement of fiibftances, as they really exift, 

tWvery ^§ 29. SECONDLY, tbo’ the mind of man, in making its complex ideas of 

imperfed. ftibftances, never puts any together, that do not really, or are not fuppofed, to 
co-exift3 and fo it truly borrows that union from nature : yet the noniber it 
combines, depends upon the various care, induftry, or fancy, of him that makes 
it. Men generally content themfelves with fome few, feniiblCj obvious quali- 
ties 5 and often, if not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly uni- 
ted, as thofe that they take. Of fenfible fiibftances there are two forts ; one of 
organized bodies, which are propagated by feed ; and in thefe, the ftiape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality, and moft charaderiiiical part that determines 
the fpecies. And, therefore, in vegetables and animals, an extended, folid iiib- 
ftance, of fucb a certain figure, ufually ferves the turn. For, however, fome 
men feem to prize their definition, of animal rationale, yet Ihoiild there a crea- 
ture be found, that had language and reafon, but partook not of the iifual 
fliape of a man, I believe it would hardly pals for a man, how much fcever it 
were animal rationale. And if Baaiam’s afs had, all his life, difcourfed as rati- 
onally as he did once with his mafter, I doubt yet, whether any one would have 
thought him worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the lame fpecies 
with himfelf. As in vegetables and animals it is the fliape, fo in moft other 
bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on, and are moft; 
led by. Thus,, where we find the colour of gold, we are apt to imagine all 
the other qualities, comprehended in our complex idea, to be there alfo: and 
we commonly take thefe two obvious qualities, viz. fliape and colour, for fo 
prefumptive ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we readily fiy this 
is a lion, and that a rofe^ this is a gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the 
different figures and colours reprefented to the eye by the pencil. 

Which yet § 30. BuT, tlio’ tliis ferves well enough for grofs and confufed conceptions, 

fervefor iinaccurate ways of talking and thinkings yet men are far enough from 

conveTfe, having agreed on the precife number of firaple ideas, or qualities, belonging to any 
fort of things, fignified by its name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 
time, pains, and fkill, ftrid enquiry, and long examination, to find out -what, 
and how many, thofe fimple ideas are, which are conftantly and infeparably 
united in nature, and are always to be found together in the fame Moft 

men, wanting either time, inclination, or induftry enough for this, even to fome 
tolerable degree, content themfelves with fome few obvious and outward appear- 
ances of things, thereby readily to diftiiiguifli and fort them for the common 
affairs of life i and fo, without fiirther examination, give them, names, or take 
up the names already in ufe. Which, tho’ in common converiation they pafs 
well enough for the figns of fome few, obvious qualities, co-cxifting, are yet 
.fir enough from comprehending, in a fettled fignification, a precife number of 
iimple ideas ; much .left all thofe, which are united in nature. FIc that ftrall 
confider , after fo much ftir about genus and fpecies, and fuch a deal of talk of fpe- 
cifick differences, how few words we have yet fettled definitions of, may with rea- 
foil imagine that thofe forms, which there hath been fo much noife made about, 
are only chimera's, which give us no light into the fpecifick natures of things. 
And he, that fhall confider, how far the names of .fiibftances are from liaving 
fignifications, wherein all who ufe them do agree, will have reafon to conclude, 
that thoThe nominal effences of fiibftances are all fuppofed to be copied from 
■nature, yet they are all, or moft of them, very imperfed'. Since the compo- 
fition of thofe complex ideas are, in feveral men, very different : and therefore, 
that thefe boundaries of fpecies are as men, aim not as nature makes them, if 
at kaft there are in nature any fuch prefixed bounds. It is true, that many par- 
ticular^fubftances are fb made by nature, that they have agreement and likeneft 
one wit^ -another, and fo afford a .foundation of being ranked into forts. But 
the fortirig'Of things by us,- or the making of determinate fpecies, being in order 
to naming and- comprehending them under general terms, I cannnot fee how it 
can be pioperly ftid,; that nature fots the boundaries of the fpecies of thi.ngs: or if it 
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tjQ fo, our boundaries of fpecies are not exactly conformable to thole in nature. For C h a p. 
we, having need of general names for prefent ufe, ftay net for a perfect difeo- VI. ” 

very of all thofe qualities, which vs^ould bed Ihev/ us their mod material diffe- 
fences and agreements ; but we ourfelves divide them, by certain, obvious appear^ 
ances, into fpecies, that we may the eafier, under general names, commumcate 
our thoughts about them. For having no other Imowledge of any fubdance, 
but of the fimple ideas that are united in it 5 and obferving feverai particular 
things to agree with others, in feverai of thofe fimple ideas, we make that col- 
iedion our ipeciiick idea, and give it a general name 5 that, in recording our own 
tlicuglits, and in our diicoiirfe with others, we may in one dioit word defign all 
the individuals, that agree in that complex idea, without enumerating the fimple 
ideas that make it up ^ and. fo not wade our time and breath in tedious deferip- 
tions : which we fee they are fain to do, who would difeourfe of any new fort of 
tilings, they have not yet a name for. 

§ 31. But, however thefe fpecies of fubdaiices pafs well enough in ordinary EiTences of 
converfatioii, it is plain that this complex idea, v/herein they obferve feverai iridi- ipecics, un- 
viduals to agree, is by diderent men made very diderently 5 by ibme more, and 
others lefs accurately. In fome, this complex idea contains a greater, and in 
others a friialler number of qualities ; and ib is apparently fiicli as the mind 
makes it. The yellow, ihining colour makes gold to children : others add 
weight, malleablenefs, and fufibility ; and others yet other qualities, which they 
find joined with that yellow colour, as condantly as its weight and fufibility : for 
ill all thefe and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put into the com- 
plex idea of that fubftance, wherein they are all joined,, as another. And there- 
fore, different men leaving out, or putting in, feverai fimple ideas, which others 
do not, according to their various examination, fldll, or obfervation of that fub- 
jed, have different efiences of gold, which muft, therefore, be of their own, 
and not of nature’s making. 

§ 32. If the number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal effence of the The more 
lowed: fjiecies, or fird forting of individuals, depends on the mind of man, general our 
varioiifly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do fo, in the more 
comprelienfive claffis, which by tliemadersof logick are called genera. Thefe compleat 
are complex ideas deiignedly imperfeCt : and it is vifible at firPe fight, that feve- and partial 
ral of thofe qualities, that are to be found in the things themfelves, are pur- 
pofely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, to make general ideas, com- 
prehending feverai particulars, leaves out thofe of time, and place, and. fuch 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than one individual ; fo to 
make other yet more general ideas, that may comprehend different forts, k 
leaves out thofe qualities that didinguifli them, and puts into its new collecti- 
on, only fuch ideas as are common to feverai forts. The feme convenience, that 
made men exprefs feverai parcels of yellow matter, coming from Guinea and 
Peru, under one name, fets them alfb upon making of one name, that may 
comprehend both gold and filver, a]nd fome other bodies of different forts. 

This is done, by leaving out thofe qualities which are peculiar to each fort ; and 
retaining a complex .idea, made up of thofe that are common to them all. To 
V/liich Ae name metal being annexed, there is a genus conllituted j the eflence 
whereof being that abflTact idea, containing only malleablenefs and fufibility, 
w,itli certain degrees of w^eight and fixednefs, wherein fome bodies of feverai 
kinds agree, leaves out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to gold and filver, 
and the other forts, comprehended under the name metal, whereby it is plain, 
that men follow not exaClly the patterns fet them by nature, when they make 
their general ideas of fubfiances ; fince there is no body to be found, which has 
barely malleablenefs and fufibility in it, without other qualities, as infeparable 
as thofe. But men, in making their general ideas, feeing more the convenience 
of language and quick difpatch, by flrort and comprehenfive figns, than the true 
and precife nature of things as they exife, have, in the, framing their abftraCt 
ideas, chiefly piirfaed that end, which was to be furnifhed with ftore of general 
and varioufly comprehenfive names. So that, in. this whole bufinefs of genera 
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BookIII. and fpecies, the genus, or more comprehenfive, is but a par'uai coiicepdon ot 
what is in the fpecies, and the fpeciesbata partial idea of what is to be found in 
each individual. If therefore any one will think, that a man, and a liorfe, and 
an animal, and a plant, &c. are didinguiihed by real effeiices, made by nature, 
he muft think nature to be very liberal of thefe real elTences, and making one 
for body, another for an animal, and another for a horfe; and all tliefe eilences 
iiberally"^beftowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly confidcr what is 
done, in all thefe genera and fpecies, or forts, we ihoiild find, tliat there is no 
new thing made, but only more or lefs comprehenfive figiis, wliereby w'e may 
be enabled to exprefs, in a few fyllables, great numbers of particular things, as 
they agree in more or lefs general conceptions, which we liave framed to that 
purpofe. In all which we may obferve, that the more general term is always 
tlie name of a lefs complex idea s and that each genus is but a partial conception 
of the fpecies comprehended under it. So that if thefe abilrad, general ideas be 
thought to be compleat, it can only be, in relped of a certain, eftabliflied rela- 
tion between them and certain names, which are madeufe of to figoify tlienij 
and not in refpea: of any thing exifting, as made by nature. 

This, all § 33. This is adjufted to the true end of fpeecli, which is to be the eaiieft 
iiccommo- flioiteft way of communicating our notions. For thus he, that would dif- 
end tr courfe of things, as they agreed in the complex idea, of extenfion and foiidity, 
fpecch, needed but ufe the word body, to denote all fiich. He that to thefe would join 
others, fignified by the words life, fenfe, and fpontaneons motion, needed but 
ufe the word animal, to fignify all which partook of thofe ideas 5 and he that 
had made a complex idea of a body, with life, fenfe, and motion, with the 
faculty of reafoning, and a certain fhape joined to it, needed but ufe the diort 
monofyllable man, to exprefs all particulars that correfpond to that complex idea. 
This is the proper bufinefs of genus and fpecies : and this men do, without any 
confideration of real elTences, or fubftantial forms, which come not within the 
reach of our knowledge, when we think of tliofe things ^ nor wuthin the ligni- 
fication of our words, when we difeourfe with others. 

Inftancein Were I to talk with any one, of a fort of birds I lately £iw in 

cafluaris, James’s park, about three or four foot high, with a covering of fomething, 
between feathers and hair,' of a dark, brown colour, without wdngs, but, in 
the place thereof, two or three little branches coming down like fprigs of Spa- 
nifh broom, long great legs, with feet only of three claws, and without a 
tailj I muft make this defeription of it, and fo may make others underdand 
me: but when lam told, that the name of it is calTuaris, I may then ufe tliat 
word to Hand in. difeourfe for all my complex idea, mentioned in that deferip- 
tion ; tho’ by that word, which is now become a fpecilick nruiic, I know no 
more of the real elTence, or conftitution, of that .ibit of animals, than I did 
before 5 and knew probably as much of the nature of that fpecies of birds, 
before I learned the name, as many Engli/Iimen do of fwans, or herons, 
which are fpecilick names, very well known, of forts of birds common in 
England, 

Men deter- § 3 5. F ROM what has been faid, it is evident, that men make forts of things. 
fomVin- different offences alone,, that make different fpecies, it is plain that 

Itance, gdd. who make thofe abilrad ideas, which are the nominal effenccs, do thereby 
make the fpecies, or fort. Should there be a body found, Iiaving ail the other 
qualities of gold, except malleablenefs, it would no doubt be m^ade a qiieflion, 
whether it were gold, or no, i. e. whether it were of that fpecies. This could be 
‘ determined only by that abilrad idea, to which every one annexed the name 
gold:-- fo that it would be true gold to him, and belong to that fpecies, who in- 
ckided riot malleablenefs in his nominal effence, fignified by the found gold ; and on 
the other fide, it would not be true gold, or of that fpecies to him, who included 
malleahWefs in his fpecifick idea. And who, I pray, is itthat makes thefe di- 
verle fpecies;' even under one and the famename, but men, that make two different 
abilrad ideas,- confifting not exadly of the fame colledionof qualities? Nor is 
it a meie liippolition- to inaa^nfe, that a body may exifl, wherein the other ob- 
vious- 
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\dous qtialiiiesof gold maybe, without malleablenefs 5 fince it is certain, that Ghap« 
gold itfelf, will be fometimes fo eager (as artifts call it) that it will as little endure VI, 
the hammer as gkfs itfelf. What we have faid, of the putting in, or leaving 
malleablenefs out of, the complex idea, the name gold is by any one annexed 
to, may be laid of its peculiar weight, fixednefs, and feveral other the like qua- 
lities: for whatfoever is left out, or put in, it isftill the complex idea, to which 
that name is annexed, that makes the fpecies ; and, as any particular parcel of 
matter anfwers that idea, fo the name of the fort belongs truly to it 3 and it is of 
that fpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect metal All which deter- 
mination of the fpecies, it is plain, depends on the underftanding of man, 
making tills or that complex idea. 

§ 36. This then, in iliort, is the cafe : nature makes many particular things, Nature 
which do agree one with another, in many fenfible qualities, and, probably too, makes the fi- 
in their internal frame and conftitiition : but it is not this real effence, that dif- 
tinguilhes them into fpecies 5 it is men, who taking occafion from the qualities 
they find united in them, and wherein they obferve often feveral individuals to 
agree, range them into forts, in order to their naming; for the convenience of 
compreheniive figns ; under which individuals, according to their conformity to 
this, or that abflrad; idea, come to be ranked, as under enfigns; fo that this is 
of the blue, that the red regiment 5 this is a man, that a drill : and in this, I 
think, confills the whole bufinefs of genus and fpecies. 

§ 3y. I DO not deny but nature, in the conftant produdion of particular And conti- 
beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of^^^^sitinthe. 
kiii one to another: but I think it neverthelefs true, that the boundaries of 
fpecies, whereby men fort them, are made by men : fince the efifences of the " 

fpecies, diftinguiflied by different names, are, as has been proved, of man’s 
making, and feldom adequate to the internal nature of the things, they are ta- 
ken from. So that we may truly fay, fuch a manner of forting of things is the 
workmanfliip of men. 

§38. One thing, I doubt not but will feem very ftrange in this dodriiie ; Each ab- 
which is, that from what has been faid it will follow, that each abilrad idea, 
with a name to it, makes a diflind fpecies. But who can help it, if truth will ‘ 
have it fo ? For fo it mufl remain, till fome body can fliew us the fpecies of 
things, limited and diftinguiflied by fomething elfe ; and let us fee, that general 
terms fignify not our abftrad ideas, but fomething different from them. I 
■would fiun know, why a fliock and a hound are not as diflind fpecies, as a fpa- 
niel and an elephant. We have no other idea of the different effence of an ele- 
phant and a fpaniel, than we have of the different eftence of a fhock and a 
hound; all the eflfential difterence, whereby we know and diftinguifh them one 
from another, confifting only in the different colledion of fimple ideas, to which 


we have given thofe different names. 

§ 39. How much the making of fpecies and genera is in order to general 
names, and how much general names are neceflar}’', if not to the being, yet at 
leaft to the compleating of a fpecies, and making it pafs for fuch, will appear, 
befides what has been faid above, concerning ice and water, in a very fiimiliaF 
example. A filent and a ftriking watch are but one fpecies to thofe, who have 
but one name, for them : but he that has the name watch for one, and clock 
for the otlier, and diftineft, complex ideas, to which thofe names belong, to 
Mm they are different fpecies. It will be faid, perhaps, that the inward con- 
trivance and conftitution is different between thefe two, which the watch-maker 
has a clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they ai*e but one fpecies^ to him, when 
he has but one name for them. For what is fufficient in the inward contri- 
vance to make a new fpecies There are fome watches, that are made with four 
wheels, others with five : is this a fpecifick difference to the workman ? Some 
have ftrings and phyfies, and others none ; fome have the ballance loofe, and 
others regulated by a fpiral fpring, and others by hogs-briftles : are any, or all, 
of thefe enough to make a fpecifick difference to the workman, that , knows 
each of thefe, and feveral other different contrivances, in the internal conftitutions 
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Book HI. of watches? It is certain each of .thefe hath a real difference from the reft 5 
but whether it be an eflential, a fpecihck difference or no, relates only to the 
complex idea, to which the name watch is given : as long as they all agree jii 
the idea, which that name Hands for, and that name does not, as a generical 
. name, comprehend different fpecies under it, they are not eflentially, norfpech 
fically different. But, if any one will make minuter divifions, from differences 
that he know^s in the internal frame of watches, and to fiich, precife, complex 
ideas, give names, that (hall prevail: they will then be new fpecies to them, 
who havethofe ideas, with names to them j and can, by tliofe differences, dif- 
tinguifh watches into thde feveral forts, and then watch will be a generical name. 
But yet, they would be no diftindt fpecies to men, ignorant of clock-work and 
the inward contrivances of watches, who had no other idea but the outward 
iliape and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the hand. For to them, 
all thofe other names would be but fynoiiymous terms for the fame idea, and 
fignify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. Juft thus, I think, it is in 
natural things. No body will doubt that the wFeels or fprings (if I may fo fay) 
within, are different, in a rational man and a changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a changeling. But whe- 
ther one or both thefe differences be effential, or fpecifical, is only to be known 
to us, by their agreement or difagreement with the complex idea, that the name 
man Hands for: for by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both^ 
or neither of thofe be a man, or no. 

Species of ar- § 40. From what has been before faid, we may fee the reafon why, in the 

tificial things fpecies of artificial things, there is generally lefs confufion and uncertainty, than 
than'nrtmf natural Becaufe an artificial thing, being a prodiidtion of man, which the 
’ artificer defigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the name of it is Hip- 
pofed to Hand for no other idea, nor to import any other effence, than what is 
certainly to be known, and eafy enough to be apprehended. For the idea, or 
effence, of the feveral forts of artificial things, confiHing, for the moH part, in 
nothing but the determinate figure of fenfible parts 5 and fometimes motion de- 
pending thereon, which the artificer faftiions in matter, fuch as he finds for his 
turn i it is not beyond the reach of our faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, 
and fo fettle the figmfication of the names, whereby the fpecies of artificial 
things are diHinguiftied with lefs doubt, obfeurity and equivocation, than we 
can in things natural, whofe differences and operations depend upon contrivances 
beyond the reach of our difcoveries. 

Anificlal _ § 41. I MUST be cxcufcd here, if I think artificial things are of diftindfpe- 

natural : fince I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked into 
tine peci..s. different, abHrad ideas, with the general names annexed to them, as 

diHind one from another, as thofe of natural fubflances. For, why fliould we 
not think a watch and piftol, as diHind fpecies one from another, as ahorfe and 
a clog, they being expreffed in our minds by diHind ideas, and to others by dif- 
tind appellations ? 

Subftances § 42. This is farther to be obferved concerning fubHances, ' that they alone, 
proper t)f all our feveral forts of ideas, have particular, or proper names, whereby one 
names. only particular thing is fignified. Becaufe^ in fimple ideas, modes, and^-cla- 
tions, it feldom happens that men have occafion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abfent. Befides, the greateH part of mixed modes, being 
adions, which perifti in their birth, are not capable of a laHing duration, 
fubHances, which are the adors 5 and wherein the fimple ideas, that make up 
the complex ideas, defigned by the name, have a laHing union/ 

^ beg'pardon of my reader, for having dwelt fo long upon this 

words, with Jitid prhaps with fome obfeurity. But F defire it may be confidered 

words. how fficult it is to lead another, by words, into the thoughts of things, Hripped 
of thbfeXpedfick differences we give them: which things, ifl name not, 1% 
nothing j and-if I do name them, I thereby rank them into fome fort or other, 
and HiggeH fo ike mind the ufual, ahHrad idea of that fpecies, and fo crois 
mypurpofo. Fdr totalkof a man, and to lay by, at the feme, time, the or- 
dinary 
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dinary fignification of the name man, which is our complex idea, iifually an- C h a p* 
nexed to it ^ and bid the reader confider man, as he is in himfelf, and as'he is VL 
really diflinguiihed from others, in his internal conftitution, or real effence, that 
is, by fomething, he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet tlius one 
muft do, who would fpeak of the liippofed, real effences and fpecies of things, 
as thought to be made by nature, if it be but only to make it underftood, that 
there is no fuch thing jfignified by the general names, which fubilances are called 
by. But becaufe it is difficult, by known familiar names, to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an example, to make the diflerent conlideration, the 
mind has of Ipecifick names and ideas, a little more clear ; and to ffiew how the 
complex ideas of modes are referred, fometimes to archetypes in the minds of 
other intelligent beings ; or, which is the fame, to the fignincation annexed by 
others to their received names ; and fometimes to no archetypes at all. Give 
me leave alfo to ffiew how the mind always refers its ideas of fubftances, either 
to the ftibftances themfelves, or to the ftgnification of their names as to the ar- 
chetypes j and alfo to make plain the nature of ipecies, or Ibrting of things, as 
apprehended, and made ufe of by us; and of the eftences belonging to thofe 
ipecies, which is perhaps of more moment, to difcover the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, than we at firft imagine. 

§ 44. Let us fuppofe Adam in the ftate of a grown man, with a good un- Inftance of 
derftanding, but in a ftraiige country, with all things new and unknown about . 
him ; and no other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one KhSneah^ 
of this age has now. He obferves Lamech more melancholly than ufual, and i- and Niouph, 
magines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he moft ardent- 
ly loved) that ffie had too much kindneis for another man. Adam difcouries 
thefe his thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly: and, in thefe difcourfes with Eve, he makes ufe of thefe two new words, 

Kinneah and Niouph. In time Adam's miftake appears, for he finds Lamecli's 
trouble proceeded from having killed a man : but yet the two names, Kinneah 
and Niouph 5 the one ftanding for fuipicion, in a hufband, of his wife's difloy- 
aity to him, and the other for the ad of committing difloyalty, loft not their 
diftind fignifications. It is plain then, that here were two diftind, complex 
ideas of mixed modes, with names to them, two diftind fpecies of adions, ef- 
fentially different 5 I afk wherein confifted the eftences of thefe two diftind fpe- 
ciesof adion? And it is plain, it confifted in a precife combination of fimple 
ideas, different in one from the other. I afk, whether the complex idea in 
Adam's mind, which he called Kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it is plain 
it was ; for it being a combination, of limple ideas, v/hich he, without any regard 
to any archetype, without refped to any thing as a pattern,* voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftraded and gave the name Kinneah to, to exprefs in ftiort to others, 
by that one found, all the fimple ideas contained and united in tliat complex ones 
it muft neceffiirily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His own choice having 
made that combination, it had all in it he intended it fhould, and fo could not 
but be perfea, could not but be adequate, it being referred to no other arche- 
type, which it was fuppofed to reprefent, 

§45. These words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into common 
ufe s and then the cafe was fomewhat altered. Adam's children had the fame 
faculties, and thereby the fame power that he had, to make what complex ideas 
of mixed modes they pkafed, in their own minds, to abftrad: them, and make 
what founds they pleafed the figns of them : but the ufe of names being to 
make our ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but when the 
fame fign ftands for the fame idea in two, who would communicate their 
thoughts, and difcourfe together. Thofe therefore of Adam’s children, that 
found thefe two words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar ufe, could not take 
them for infignificant founds; but muft needs conclude, they ftood for fome- 
thing, for certain ideas, abHradl: ideas, they being general names, which abftradt 
ideas were the eftences of the fpecies diftingmffied by thofe names. If, there- 
fore they would ufe thefe words^ as names of fpecies, already eftabliffied and 
■ ’ ^ agreed 
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ii'^reed diIj they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, figniiiedby 
thefe names, to the ideas, that they flood for in other men’s minds, as to their 
patterns and archetypes ; and then, indeed, their ideas of thefe complex modes 
were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (efpecially thofe that con filled 
of combinations of many fimple ideas) not to be exadly conformable to the 
ideas in other men’s minds, ufing the fame names : tho’ for this there be ufuaiiy 
a remedy at hand, which is to alTc die meaning of any word we underhand not, 
of him that ufes it: it being as impoffible to know certainly wliat the words 
jealoufy and adultery (which I think anfwer HN'Jp and hand for, in aiio^. 
ther man’s mind, with whom I would difeourfe about them ; as it was impoffi- 
ble, in the beginning of language, to know what Kinneah and Nlouph hood 
for, in another man’s mind, without explication, they being voluntary figns in 
every one. 

Liftaiiceof § 46. Let us nowalfo confider, after the fame manner, the names of fiib- 
j’ubftanceG in flaiices in their firh application. One of Adam’s children, roving in the 
Zi\lrdh. niountains, lights on a glittering fubhance, which pleafes his eye j home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon confideration of it finds it to be hard, to have 
a bright, yellow colour, and exceeding great v/eight. Thefe, perhaps at firh, 
are all the qualities he takes notice of in it : .and abhrading this complex idea, 
confining of a fubhance, having that peculiar bright yellownefs, and a weight 
very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives if the name Zahab, to denominate 
and mark all fubhances, that have thefe fenfible qualities in them. It Is evi- 
dent now that, in this cafe, Adam ads quite differently from what he did be- 
fore, in forming thofe ideas of mixed modes, to which he gave the name Kin- 
neah and Niouph. For there he put ideas together, only by his owii' imagi- 
nation, not taken from the exihence of any thing 5 and to them he gave nameSg 
to denominate all things that iliould happen to agree to thofe liis abftrad: ideas, 
without confidering whether any fitch thing, did exiff, or no : the ftandard 
there was of his ov/n making. But, in the forming his idea of this new fiib- 
llance, he takes the quite contrary courfe 5 here he has a ftandard made by nature j 
and therefore, being to reprefent that to himfelf, by the idea he has of it, even 
when it is abfent, he puts in iio fimple idea into his complex one, but what he 
has the perception of, from the thing itfelf. He takes care that his idea be 
conformable to this archetype, and intends the name flrould ftand for an idea fo 
conformable. 

§47. This piece of matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had feen before, no body, I think, will deny to be a dif- 
tind fpecies, and to have its peculiar effence j and that the name Zahab is the 
mark of the fpecie^, and a name belonging to all things, partaking in that eft- 
fence. But here it is plain, the eftence, Adam made the name Zahab ftand for, 
was nothing but a body hard, fhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the in- 
quifitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of thefe, as I may lay, 
fuperficial qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. He 
therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to fee what was difcoverable in the 
inflde : he finds it yield to blows, but not eafily feparate . into pieces : lie finds 
it will bend without breaking. Is not now dudlility to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the effence of the fpecies, that name Zahab Hands for ? 
Farther trials difeover fufibility and fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the fame 
reafon, that any of the others were, to be put into the complex idea, figni- 
nified by the name Zahab ? If not, what realbn will there be lliewn more for 
the one than the other ? If thefe muft, then all the other properties, which any 
farther trials fball difeover in this matter, ought by the fame reafon to make a 
part -of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name Zahab Hands 
for, an 4 fo be the effences of the fpecies, marked by that name. Which pro- 
perties, hecaufe they are endlefs, it is plain, that the idea made, after this fa- 
fhion, by this, archetype, will be always inadequate. 

Their ideas ^ § 48. Buf fcis isnot all, it would alfo follow, that the names of fubftances 

imperfea, ^ would pot only (as in |ruth they but would alfo be fuppofed to have 

different 
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clifFerent fignificatioiis, as ■ufed by different men, which would very miicli cum- 
ber the life of language. For if every difbindt quality, that were difcovered in 
any matter by any one, were fappofed to make a neceffary part of the complex 
idea, fignified by the common name given it, it muft follow, that men niuft 
fuppofe the fame word to fignify different things in different men ^ fmce they ' 
cannot doubt but different men may have difcovered feveral qualities in fubilan- 
ces of the fime denomination, which others know nothing of. 

§ 49. To avoid this, therefore, they have fuppofed a real effence belonging Therefore to 
to every fpecies, from which thefe properties all flow, and would have their 
name of the fpecies ftand for that. But they not having any idea of that real effence is^*^ 
elfence in fubftances, and their words fignifying nothing but the ideas they have, fuppofed. 
that which is done by this attempt, is only to put the name, or found, in the 
place and ftead of the thing having that real effence, without knowing what 
the real effence isj and this is that which men do, when they fpeak of fpecies 
of things, as fuppofing them made by nature, and diftinguifhed by real 
ejflences. 

§ 50. For let us conftder, when we affirm, that all gold is fixed, either it Which fop- 
means that fixednefs is a part of the definition, part of the nominal effence the po^^tion is of 
word gold ftands for j and fb this affirmation, all gold is fixed, contains nothing ^ 
but the fignification of the term gold. Or elfe it means, that fixednefs not be- 
ing a part of the definition of the word gold, is a property of that fubftance 
itfeif: in which cafe, it is plain, that the word gold ftands in the place of a 
fubftance, having the real effence of a fpecies of things, made by nature. In 
which way of fubftitution, it has fo confufed and uncertain a fignification, that, 
tho’ this propofition, gold is fixed, be in that fenfe an affirmation of fometliing 
real, yet it is a truth will always fail in its particular application, and fo is of 
no real ufe, nor certainty. For let it be never fo true, that all gold, i. e. all 
that has the real effence of gold, is fixed, what fewes this for, whilft we know 
not in this fenfe what is, or is not gold ? For, if we know not the real effence 
of gold, it is impoffible we flioiild know what parcel of matter has that effence, 
and fo whether it be true gold or no. 

§ 5 1. , To conclude: what liberty Adam had at firft to make any complex ConcMon. 
ideas of mixed modes, by no other pattern but by his own thoughts, the £me 
have all men ever fince had. And the lame neceifity of conforming his ideas of 
fubftances to things without him, as to archetypes made by nature, that Adam 
was under, if he v/ould not wilfully impofe upon himfelf, the fame are all men 
ever fince under too. The fame liberty alfb that Adam had of affixing any new 
name to any idea, the fame has any one ftill (efpecially the beginners of lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any fiich) but only with this difference, that in places, 
where men in fbciety have already eftabliflied a language amongft them, the fig- 
nifications of words are very warily and fparingly to be altered : becaufe, men be- 
ing furniflied already with names for their ideas, and cc^mon ufe having appro- 
priated known names to certain ideas, an affedted mifapplication of them cannot 
but be very ridiculous. He that hath new notions, will, perhaps, venture fome- 
tirnes on tire coining new terms to exprefs them : but men think it a boldnefs, 
and it is uncertain whether common ufe will ever make them pals for current. 

But in communication with others, it is neceffary, that we conform the ideas 
we make the vulgar words of any language ftand for, to their known, proper 
fignifications (which I have explained at large already) or elfe to make known 
that new fignification, we apply them to. 
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Book III* 

CHAP. VIL 

Of particles. 

Chap. § i. ¥ 3 ^ SIDES words, which are names of ideas in the mind, there are 
VIL iJ great many others tliat are made ufe of, to figtlify the connection that 

the mind gives to ideas, or propofitions, one with another. The mind, in 
Particks communicating its thoughts to others, does not only need figns of the 
parts,^ or ideas it has then before it, but others alfo, to Ihew or intimate fome particular 
whole fen- adioii of its owii, at that time, relating to thofe ideas. This it does feveral 
tences to- and -is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming or de- 

gether. nying. But hefides affirmation or negation, without which there is in words no 
truth or falffiood, the mind does, in declaring its fentiments to others, connedl 
not only the parts of propofitions, but whole fentences one to another, with their 
feveral relations and dependencies, to make a coherent difeourfe. 

In them § 2. The words, whereby it fignifies. what connedion it gives to the feveral 
art^of ^ and negations, that it unites in one continued reafoning, or narra- 

^jjeakin^? generally called particles ; and it is in the right ufe of thefe, that more 

^ particularly confifts the clearnefs and beauty of a good fiile. To think well, it 
is not enough that a man has ideas clear and diftind in his thoughts, nor that 
he obferves the agreement, or difagreement of feme of them ; but be mufi: 
think in train, and obferve the dependence of his thoughts and reafenings one 
upon another. And to exprefs well fuch methodical and rational thoughts, he 
mufi; have words to lliew what connedion, reftridion, difi:indion, oppofition, 
emphafis, &c. he gives to each refpedive part of his difeourfe. To mifiake in 
any of thefe, is to puzzle, infiiead of informing his hearer j and therefore it h 
that thofe words, which are not truly by themfelves the names of any ideas, are 
of fuch conftant and indifpenfible ufe in language, and do much contribute to 
men’s well expreffing themfelve?. 

They fliew § 3. This part of grammar has been perhaps as much negleded, as fome 
tionthf^" others over~diligently cultivated. It is eafy for men to write, one after another, 
inind gives cafes and gendds, moods and tenfes, gerunds and fupines. In thefe, and the 
to its own like, there has been great diligence ufed^ and particles themfelves, in feme 
thoughts, languages, have been, with great £hew of exadnefs, ranked into their feveral 
orders. But, tho" prepofitions and conjundions, &c. are names w^el! known in 
grammar, and the particles contained under them carefully ranked into their 
diftind fubdivifions 5 yet, he who would fiiew the right ufe of particles, and 
what fignificancy and force they have, mufi; take a little more pains, enter into 
his own thoughts, and obferve nicely the feveral poftures of his mind in dif- 
courfing. 

§ 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe words, to render 
them, as is ufual in didionaries, by words of another tongue, which come 
nearefl: to their . fignification : for what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 
to be underfeood in one, as another language. ' They are all marks of fome 
adion or intimation of the mind 5 and therefore to underftand them rightly, the 
feveral views, poftures, Hands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and feveral. 
other thoughts of the mind, for which we have either none, or verydefi^ 
cient names, ^ are diligently to be Hudied. Of thefe there are a great variety, 
much exceeding the number of particles, that moH languages have to exprds 
them by ; and therefore it is not to be wondered, that mofi; of thefe particles have 
divers, and femetimes almofi; oppofite fignifications. In the Hebrew tongue 
there -fe a particle confifting but of one Angle letter, of which there are reckoned 
up, as 1 remember, feyenty, 1 am fure above fifty feveral fignifications. 

Inftance in § 5* 1^ a particle, none more familiar in our language 5 and he that 

But. fays it is a diferetive conjundion, and that it anfwers fed in Latin, or mais in 
French, thinks he has fefficiently explained it. But it feems to me to intimate 

feveral 
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feveral relations, the mind gives to the feveral propoiitions, or parts of them, C h a Fw 
which it joins by this monofyllable. VIL 

First, but to fay no more : here it intimates a flop of the mind In the 
courfe it was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Secondly, I faw but two plants : here it fliews, that the mind limits the 
fenfe to what is expreffed, with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, you pray 5 but it is not that God would bring you to the true 
religion. 

Fourthly, but that he would confirm you in your own. The firft of 
tliefe Buts intimates a fuppofition in the mind of fomething otherwife than it 
fiiould be j the latter fliews, that the mind makes a dired oppofition between 
that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, all animals have fenfe; but a dog is an animal: here it fignifies 
little more, but that the latter propofition is joined to the former, as the minor 
of a fyllogifm. 

§ 6. To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other fignifications Thb matter 
of this particle, if it were my bufinefs to examine it in its full latitude, and 
confider it in all the places it is to be found, which if one fliould do, I doubt, 
whether, in all thofe manners it is made ufe of, it would defer ve the title of 
difcretive, which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full explica- 
tion of this fort of ligns. The infiiances I have given, in this one, may give oc- 
cafion to refled upon their ufe and force in language, and lead us into the con- 
templation of feveral adions of our minds in difeourfing, which it has found 
a way to intimate to others, by thefe particles ; fome whereof conftantly, and 
others in certain condrudions, have the fenfe of a whole fentence contained in 
them. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of abftradl and concrete terms. 

'^HE ordinary words of language, and our common ufe of them, Ch ap, 

would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, if they had VIII. 

been but confidered with attention. The mind, as has been fhewn, has a power 
to abftrad its ideas, and fo they become ellences, general elTences, whereby the' 
forts of things are diftinguifhed. Now, each abftrad idea being diftind, fo that predicable 
of any two, the one can never be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive know- one of ano- 
ledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in propofitions, no two whole 
ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. This we fee in the common ufe of ^ 
language, which permits not any two abftrad words, or names of abftrad ideas^ 
to be affirmed one of another. For how near of kin Ibever they may ieem to 
be, and how certain foever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, 
yet every one at firft hearing perceives the falfhood of thefe propofitions ; hu- 
manity is animality, or rationality, or whitenefs : and this is as evident, as any 
of the moft allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are only inconcrete, 
which is the affirming, not one abftrad idea to be another, but one abftrad idea to 
be joined to another ; whicli abftrad ideas, in fubftances, may be of any fort ; 
in all the reft, are little elfb but of relations ; and in jfubftances the moft fre- 
ciuent are of powers : v. g. a- man is white, fignifies, that the thing, that has 
the eftence of a man, has alfo in it the effence of whitenefs, which is nothing, 
but a power to produce the idea of whitenefs in one, whofe eyes can difeover 
ordinary ob’ieds ; or a man is rational, fignifies that the fame thing that hath 
the eflerice of a man, hath alfo in it the eftence of rationality, i. e. a power of 
reafoning. 

§ 2. This diftlndion of names fhew us a!f(:>the difference of our ideas : for, They £hew 
if we obferve them, we Ihall find, that our fimple ideas have all abftrad, as 
well as concrete names ; the one whereof is (to fpeak the language of gram- 

marians) 




Words are 
ufed for, re- 
cording and 
communi- 
cating our 
thoughts. 


Any words 
will ferve 
for record- 
ing. 


Communi- 
cation by 
words, civil 
or philofo- 
phical. 


Secondly, 


Imperfcdbion of words. 


Booic IILmarlans) a fubftantive, the Other an adjedive; as whitenefs, white'; fweetnefs; 

fweet. The like alfo holds in our ideas of modes and relations ; as juftice, juft ; 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that fome of the concrete names 
of relations, amomgft men chiefly, are fubftantives ; as paternitas, pater ; where-, 
of it were eafy to render a reafon. But, as to our ideas of fubftances, we have ' 
very few, or no, abftrad names at all. For, tho’ the fcliools have introduced 
animalitas, humanitas, corporietas, and forne others ; yet they hold no propor- 
tion with that infinite number of names of fubftances, to which they never 
were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abftradt: ones : and thofe few 
that the fchools forged, and put into the mouths of their fcliolars, could never 
yet get admittance into common ufe, or obtain the licence of publick appro- 
bation. Which deems to me at leaft to intimate the confeffion of all mankind, 
that they have no ideas of the I'eal effences of fubftances, fmce they have not 
names for fuch ideas ; which no doubt they would have had, had not their con- 
fcioufnefs to themfelves, of their ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an 
attempt. And therefore, tho’ they had ideas enough to diftinguiili gold from 
a ftone, and metal from wood ; yet they but timoroufly ventured on fiicli terms, 
as aurietas and faxietas, metallietas and lignietas, or the like names, which flioiild 
pretend to fignify the real effences of thofe fubftances, whereof they knew they 
had no ideas. And indeed it was only the dodrine of fubftantial forms, and 
the confidence of miftaken pretenders to a knowledge that tliey had not, which 
firft coined, and then introduced animalitas, and humanitas, and the like; which 
yet went very little farther than their own fchools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amongft underftanding men. Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar 
amongft the Romans, but in a far diflerent fenfe, and ftood not for the abftrad 
effence of any fubftance ; but was the abftrad name of a mode, and its con- 
crete himianus, not homo. 


Of the imperfedlion of words. 


F rom what has been faid in the foregoing chapters, it is eafy to per-i 
ceive what imperfedion there is in language, and how the very na- 
ture of words makes it almoft unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful 
and uncertain in their fignifications. To examine the perfedion, or impierfedioii 
of words, it is neceffaiy firft, to confider their ufe and end : for, as they are 
more or lefs fitted to attain that, fo are they more or left perfed. We have, 
in the former part of this dilcourle, often upon occafion mentioned a double ufe 
of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, the other for the communicating of our thoughts to others. 

§ 2 . As to the firft of ^ thefe, for the recording our own thoughts, for the 
help of our own memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourfelves, any 
words will ferve the,turh,= , For, fince founds are voluntary and indifferent figns 
of any ideas, a man may ufe what words ho pleaies, to fignify his own ideas to 
himfelf ; and there will be no imperfedion in them, if he conffantly ufe the feme 
fign for the feme idea ; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning under- 
ftood, wherein confffts the right ufe and perfedion of language. 

§ 3. Secondly,, as to communication of words, that too has a double ufe, 
"it., -C ivil. ' ' ‘ . 

’ ttr^P'HinOSOPHlCAL. ‘ 

. ^ ** dvilufe, I mean fuch a communiation of thoughts and 

ideas byfyvords, as may ferve for the upholding common converfetion and com- 
merce, al5lu,t,,the ordinary affairs and conveniences of civil life, in the focieties 
of men one ^eipgft another. 


Imperfection of words. 


22p' 


Secondly, by the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe of them, Cha p» 
as may ferve to convey the precife notions of things, and to expreis, in general IX. 
propofitions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reft upon, and 
be fatisfied with, in its fearch after true knowledge. Thefe two ufts are very • 
diftind; and a great deal lefs exadnefs will ferve in the one than in the other, 
as we fhall fee in what follows. 

§4. The chief end of language, in communication, being to be underftood, The imper- 
words ferve not well for that end, neither in civil nor philofophical difcourfe, of 
when any word does not excite in the hearer the fame idea which it ftands for Joubtfulnefs^ 
in the mind of the fpeaker. Now lince founds have no natural connedion with of their fig- 
our ideas, but have all their fignification from the arbitrary impofition of men, nihcation. 
the doubtfulnefs and uncertainty of their fignification, which is the imperfedion 
we here are fpeaking of, has its caufe more in the ideas they ftand for, than in 
any incapacity there is in one found, more than in another, to fignify any idea 
for in that regard they are all equally perfed. 

That then which makes doubtfulnels and uhcdrtainty in the fignification of 
fome more than other words, is the difference of ideas they ftand for. 

§ 5. Words having naturally no fignification, the idea, which each ftands Caufes of 
for, muft be learned and retained by thofe, who would exchange thoughts, and ^^eir imper-. 
hold intelligible difcourfe with others, in any language. But this is hardeft to 
be done, where. 

First, the ideas, they ftand for, are very complex, and made up of a great 
number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, where the ideas, they ftand fotj have no certain connedion iii 
nature 5 and fo no fettled ftandard, any where in nature exifting, to redify and 
adjuft them by. 

Thirdly, where the fignification of the word is referred to a ftandard, 
which ftandard is not eafy to be known. 

Fourthly, where the fignification of the word, and the real effence of the 
thing, are not exadly the lame. 

These are difficulties that attend the fignification of feveral words, that are 
intelligible. Thofe, which are not intelligible at all, fuch as names ftanding for 
any fimple ideas, which another has not organs, or faculties to attain j as the 
names of colours to a blind man, or founds to a deaf man ; need not here be 
mentioned. 

In all thefe cafes we fhall find an imperfedion in words, which I fhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our foveral forts of ideas : for 
if we examine them, we fhall find that the names of mixed modes are moft lia- 
ble to doubtfulnefs and imperfedion, for the two firft of thefe reafons ; and the 
names of fubftances chiefly for the two latter. 

§ 6. First, the names of mixed modes are many of them liable to great The names 
uncertainty and obfcurity in their fignification. 

I. Because of that great compofition, thefe complex ideas are often made doubTful, 
up of. To make words ferviceable, to the end of communication, it is necef- 
fary (as has been faid) that they excite in the hearer exadly the fame idea, they caufe the "i- 
ftand for in the mind of the fpeaker. Without this, men fill one another’s dcas, they 
heads with noife and founds ; but convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay ^ 

not before one another their ideas, which is the end of difcourfe and language, 

But, when a word ftands for a very complex idea, that is compounded and de- 
compounded, it is not eafy for men to form and retain that idea fo exadly, as 
to make the name, in common ufe, ftand for the fame precife idea, without 
any the leaft variation. Hence it comes to pafs, that men’s names of very com- 
pound ideas, filch as for the moft part are moral words, have feldom, in two dif- 
ferent men, the fame precife fignification 5 fince one man’s complex idea feldom 
agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yefterday, or will have to-morrow. 

§ 7. II. Because the names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want Secondly, 
ftandards in nature, whereby men may redify , and adjuft their fignification ; 

' VoL. 1 . N n n ; therefore 
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Bo o k III. therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aifemblages of ideas, put to-; 

o-ether at the pleafure of the mind, purfuiiig its own ends of difcourfe, and fuited 
to its own notions; whereby it defigns not to copy any thing really exifting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thofe arche- 
types or forms it has made. He that firft brought the word iliam, wheedle, or 
banter in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it ftaiid for : 
And, as it is with any new names of modes, that are now brought into any 
language ; fo was it with the old ones, when they v/ere firfc made ufe o£ 
Names, therefore, that Hand for collections of ideas, which the mind makes at 
pleafure, miifi; needs be of doubtful fignification, when fuch collections are no 
where to be found conftantly united in nature; nor any patterns to be fliewn, 
whereby men may adjuft them. What the word murder, or facrilege, &c, fig- 
nifies, can never be known from things themfelves : there be many of the parts 
of thofe complex ideas, which are not vifible in the aCtion itfelf : the intention 
of the mind, or the relation of holy things, which make a part of murder, or 
facrilege, have no necefiary connection with the outward and vifible aCtion of 
him that commits either : and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which 
the murder is committed, and is all the aCtion that perhaps is vifible, has no na- 
tural connection wdth thofe other ideas, that make up the complex one, named 
murder. They have their union and combination only from the underlrand- 
ing, which unites them under one name : but uniting tliem without any rule 
Or pattern, it cannot be but that the fignification of the name, that Bands for 
fuch voluntary collections, flrould be often various in the minds of different 
men, who have fcarce any ftanding rule to regulate themfelves and their notions 
by, in fuch arbitrary ideas. 

Propriety § 8 . It is true, common ufe, that is the rule of propriety, maybe fuppofed 
not a fufEci- bere to afford feme aid, to fettle the fignification of language ; and it cannot 
en reme y. (denied, but that in fome meafure it does. Common ufe regulates the mean- 
ing of words pretty well for common converfation ; but no body having an autho- 
rity to effabliffi the precife fignification of words, nor determine to what ideas 
any one fhall annex them, common ufe is not fuflicient to adjuff them to phi- 
lofophical difeourfes ; there being fcarce any name of any very complex idea (to 
fay nothing of others) which in common ufe has not a great latitude, and which, 
keeping within the bounds of propriety, may not be made the fign of far diffe- 
rent ideas. Beffdes, the rule and meafure of propriety itfelf being no where 
eftahliffied, it is often matter of difpute, whether tliis or that way of iifing a 
word, be propriety of fpeech, or no. From all which it is evident, that the 
names of fuch kind of very complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfec- 
tion, to be of doubtful and uncertain fignification ; and even in men, that ha\"e 
a mind to underffand one another, do not always ff’and for the lame idea in 
Ipeaker and hearer. Tho’ the names glory and gratitude be the fame in every 
man’s mouth, thro’ a whole country ; yet the complex, collective idea, which 
every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently very different in 
men ufing the fame language. : 

The way of § 9. Th E way alfo, wherein the names of mixed modes are ordinarily learned, 
tSb n m cs ^ contribute to the doubtfulnefs of their fignification. For if wc 

Sntribute? obferve how childfen learn l^guages, we fhall find that to make them un- 
alfo to their derffaiid what the names of fample ideas, or fiibftances, Bands for, people or- 
doubtfulnefs. dinarily Biew them the thing, whereof they would have them have the idea ; 

and then repeat to them the name that Band for it, as white, fweet, milk, 
fugar, cat, dog. But , as for mixed modes, efpecially the moB material of them, 
xnml words, the founds are ufually learned firB ; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they Band for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, 
or (w^h happens for the rnoB part) are left to their own obfervation and in- 
duBry ;.^hich being little laid out in tlie fearch of the true and precife meaning 
of names,, thefe moral words are in moB men's mouths little more than bare 
founds ; or, wl^n they have any, it is for the moB part but a very loofe and 
undetermined^ f onfequen.tly obfeure and confufed fignification. And even 

thofe 
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thofe themfelves, who have with more attention fettled their notions, do yet Ch a p. 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them hand for complex ideas, different DL 
from thofe which other, even intelligent and ftiidions men, make them the 
figos of. -Where fliall one find any, either controverfial debate, or familiar dif» 
coiirfe, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, church, &c. wherein it is 
not eafy to obferve the difiereiit notions men have of them? which is nothing 
but this, that they are not agreed in the fignification of thofe words, nor have ■ 
in their minds the fame complex ideas, which they make them fiand for : and 
fo all the contefis, that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a 
found. And hence we fee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether divine or 
human, there is no end 5 comments beget comments, and explications make 
new matter for explications : and of limiting, difringiiifliing, varying the fig-, 
nification of thefe moral v^^'ords, there is no end. Thefe ideas of men’s making, 
are, by men, ftill having the fame power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
a man, who was pretty well fatisfied of the meaning of a text of fcripture, 
pr claiife in the code, at firft reading, has iby confulting commentators quite 
loft the fenfe of it, and by thofe elucidations given rife, or increafe to his , 
doubts, and drawn obfcurity upon the place. I fay not this, that I think com- 
mentaries needlefs 5 but to ftiew how uncertain the names of mixed modes 
naturally are, even in the mouths of thofe, who had both the intention and the 
faculty of Ipeaking, as clearly as language w^as capable to exprefs their 
thoughts. 

§10. What obfcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the writings of Hei^e un- 
men, who have lived in remote ages and different countries, it will be needlefs avoidableob- 
to take notice ; fince the numerous volumes of learned men, employing their aniient au- 
thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to fliew what attention, ftu- thors. 
dy, fagacity, and reafoning are required, to find out the true meaning of an-^ 
tient authors. But there being no writings we have any great concernment to be 
very felicitous about the meaning of, but thofe that contain either truths we are 
required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw inconveniences on us, 
when we miftake or tranfgrefs, we may be left anxious about the fenfe of other 
authors 5 who writing but their own opinions, we are under rio greater necef- 
fity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending not 
on their decrees, we may fafely be ignorant of their notions : and therefore, in 
the reading of them, if they do not ufe their words with a due clearnefs and 
perfpicuity, we may lay them afide, and, without any injury done them, re- 
felve thus with ourfelves, 

“ Si non vis intelligi, debes iiegligi.” 

§ II. If the fignification of the names of mixed modes be uncertain, be- Kames of 
caufe there are no real ftandards exifting in nature, to which thofe ideas are re- 
ferred, and by which they may be adjufted, tlie names of fubftances are of a 
doubtful fignification, for a contrary reafon, viz. becaufe the ideas they ftand for 
are fuppofcd conformable to the reality of things, and are referred to ftandards 
made by nature. In our ideas of fubftances we have not the liberty, as in mixed 
modes, to frame what combinations we think fit, to be the charaderiftical 
notes to rank and denominate things by. In thefe we muft follow nature, fuit 
our complex ideas to real exiftences, and regulate the fignification of their 
names by the things themfelves, if we will have our names to be the figns of 
them, and ftand for them. Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow 5 but 
patterns that will make the fignification of their names very uncertain : for 
names muft be of a very unfteady and various meaning, if the ideas, they ftand 
for, be referred to ftandards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or 
can be known but imperfedly and uncertainly. 

§1^. The names of fubftances have, as has been ftiewed, a double refe- of 
rence in their ordinary ufe. - fubflances 

First, fometimes they are made to ftand for, and fo their fignification is 
fuppofcd to agree to, the real conftitution of thin^, from which all tlieir proper- effencerthat 
ties flow, and in which they all center. this teal, conftitution, or (as it is cannot be 
’ apt known, 
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Book III apt to be called) effence, being utterly unknown to iis^ any found that is put to 
ftand for itj muft be very uncertain in its application j and it will be impoffible 
to know what things are, or ought to be called an horfe, or antimony, when 
thofe words are put for real elfences, that we have no ideas of at all And there- 
fore, in this fuppofition, the names of fubftances being referred to ftandards 
that cannot be known, their fignifications can never be adjufted and eftabliflied 
by thofe ftandards. 

2. toco- § 13, Secondly, the fimple ideas that are found to co-exift in fubftances 

exiftingqua- which their names immediately fignify, thefe, as united in the feve- 

forts of things, are the proper ftandards to which their names are referred, 
but imper- and by which their fignifications may heft be redified. But neither will thefe 
feaiy. archetypes fo well ferve to this purpofe, as to leave thefe names without very 
various and uncertain fignifications. Becaufe thefe fimple ideas that co-exift, 
and are united in the fame fubjed, being very numerous, and having all an equal 
right to go into the complex, fpecifick idea, which the fpecifick name is to ftand 
for, men, tho’ they propofe to themfelves the very fame fubjed to conllder, 
yet frame very different ideas about it 3 and fo the name, they ufe for it, una- 
voidably comes to have, in feveral men, very different fignifications. The fim- 
ple qualities, which make up the complex ideas, being moft of them powers, 
in relation to changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive from other 
bodies, are almoft infinite. He that fhall but obferve what a great variety of al- 
terations, any one of the bafer metals is apt to receive, from the different appli- 
cation only of fire 5 and how much a greater number of changes any of them 
will receive, in the hands of achymift, by the application of other bodies, will 
not think it ftrange, that I count the properties of any fort of bodies not eafy 
to be colleded, and compleatly known, by the ways of enquiry, which our fa- 
culties are capable of. They being, therefore, at leaft fo many, that no man 
can know the precife and definite number, they are difterently difcovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various fkill, attention, and ways of handling 5 
who therefore cannot chufe but have different ideas of the fame fub- 
ftance, and therefore, make the fignification of its common name very various 
and uncertain. For the complex ideas of fubftances, being made up of ftich fim- 
ple ones as are fuppofed to co-exift in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea, thofe qualities he has found to be united together. For tho’ in 
the fubftance, gold, one fadsfies himfelf with colour and weight, yet another 
thinks folubility in aqua regia as neceffary to be joined with: that colour, in his 
idea of gold, as any one does its fufibility 5 folubility in aqua regia being a qua- 
lity as conftantly joined with its colour and weight, as fufibility, or any 
other ; others put in its dudility, or fixednefs, &c. as they have been taught by 
tradition, or experience. Who of all thefe has eftablifiied the right fignification 
of the word gold ? or who fhall be the judge to determine ? Each has his ftan- 
dard in nature, which he appeals to, and with reafon thinks, he has the 
fame right to put into Iiis complex idea, fignified by the word gold, thofe quali- 
ties, which upon trial he has found united 3 as another, who has not fo well ex- 
amined, has to leave them out ; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the union in nature of thefe qualities being the true ground 
of their union in one complex idea, who can fay, one of them has more reafon 
to be put in, or left out, than another ? From whence it will always unavoida- 
bly follow, that the complex ideas of fubftances, in men ufing the fame name 
for them, will be very various 3 and fo the fignifications of thofe names very 
uncertain. 

3. To CO- : . § 14. Be s I D E s, there is fcarce any particular thing exifting, which, in feme of 

Hdet"Sch does not communicate with a greater, and in others with a lefs 

are known number, of particular beings : who fhall determine in this cafe, which are thofe that 
hut iniper* are to ih^e up the precife colledion, that is to be fignified by the fpecifick name ; 
fedly. or can with an^ juft authority preferibe, which obvious, or common qualities 

are to be left.^ht,;. or which more fecret, or more particular, are to be put into 
the fignification of , the name of any fubftance ? All which, together, feldorn or 
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never fail to produce that various and doubtful fignification in the names of fub- C h a 
ftances, which caufes fuch uncertainty, difputes, or miftakes, when we come IX. 
to a phiiofophical ufe of them. 

§ 15. It is true, as to civil and common converfation, the general names of With this 
' fubftances, regulated in their ordinary fignification, by fome obvious qualities 
(as by the fliape and figure, in things of known, feminal propagation, and in 
other fiibftances, for the moft part by colour, joined with fome other fenfible civiit hut 
qualities) do well enough to defign the tilings men would beunderftood to Ipeak well for 
of : and fo they ufually conceive well enough the fubftances, meant by the word 
gold, or apple, to dirfinguilli the one from the other. But in phiiofophical ^ 
enquiries and debates, where general truths are to be efiablilhed, and confe- 
quences drawn from pofitions kid down ; there the precife fignification of the 
names of fubflances will be found, not only not to be well eftabliihed, but alfo 
very hard to be fb. For example, he that fiball make malleablenefs, or a cer- 
tain degree of fixednefs, a part of his complex idea of gold, may make pro- 
pofitions concerning gold, and draw confequences from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from gold taken in fuch a fignification : but yet fuch as ano- 
ther man can never be forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleablenefs, or the fame degree of fixednels, part of that complex 
idea, that the name gold, in his ufe of it, ftands for. 

§ 16. This is a natural, and almofl; unavoidable imperfedion in almofi: all Inftance, 
the names of fubfiances, in all languages whatfoever, which men will eafily 
find, when once paffing from confufed, or loofe notions, they come to more 
firidt and clofe enquiries. For then they will be convinced how doubtful and 
obfcure thofe words are in their fignification, which in ordinary nfe appeared 
very clear and determined. I was once in a meeting of very learned and inge- 
nious phyficians, where by chance there arofe a queftion, whether any liquor 
'' pafied thro* the filaments of the nerves ?** The debate having been managed a 
good while by variety of arguments on both fides, I (who had been ufed to fuf- 
pedt, that the greatefi; part of diiputes were more about the fignification of 
words, than a real difference in the conception of things) defired, that before 
they went any farther on in this difpute, they would firft examine, and efiablifh 
among them, what the word liquor fignified. They at firfi: were a little fur^ 
prized at the propofal j and had they been perfons lefs ingenious, they might, per- 
haps, have taken it for a very frivolous, or extravagant one: fince there was no 
one there, that thought not himfelf to underfeand very perfedlly what the word 
liquor flood for j which I think too none of the moft perplexed names of fub- 
flances. However, they were pleafed to comply with my motion, and upon 
examination found, that the fignification of that word was not fo fettled and 
certain, as they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a fign of a dif- 
ferent, complex idea. This made them perceive, that ^ main of their diipute 
was about the fignification of that termi^a^.. liiat .they.dife'ed -very little in 
their opinions, concerning toe fiuM-^and fe&ife matter, paffing thro* the con- 
duits of the nerves ; tho* it was not fo eafy to agree, whether it was to be called 
liquor, or no ; a thing which, when confidered, they thought it not worth the 
contending about. 

§ 17. How- much this is the cafe, in the greatefi part of difpiites, that men iniuncc, 
are engaged fe in^ I fhall, perhaps, have an occafion in another place to 
take notice. Lot us- {t% %ere eonfider a little more ‘OxadHy - the foreraentioned 
inflance of the word, gold, arid we tell feehow fs pmcifely td determine 

its fignification. I think all agree to make it fiafid for a body of a certain yek 
low, fbining colour 3 which being ;te to, to wliioh- ^ildren have annexed 
that name, the fbining, yellow jart of ’a peacpck^s tail is properly to them 
gold. Others, finding fufibility joined With that yellow colour, in certam . 
parcels of matter,^ make of 'tet combiOadon- a complex idea, to which they 
give the name gold, tOidenote a fort of feibftooes?. and id exclude from being 
gold all fuch yellow, ' fbining bodies, as by' .ite, will be reduced to 
and admit to be of that fpeto, or to be coippichended under that, name gold, 
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BookIII. only fucli fubftances, as having that fhining, yellow colour will by fire be re- 
duced to fufionj and not to alhes. Another, by the fame reafon, adds the 
weight, which, being a quality as ftraitly joined with that colour, as its fufi- 
bilityj he thinks has the fame reafon to be joined in its idea, and to be fignified 
by its name : and therefore, the other made up of body of fuGli a colour and 
fufibility, to be imperfedli j and fo on of all the reft : wherein no one can ftiew 
a reafon, why fome of the infeparable qualities, that are always united in 
nature, ihould be put into the nominal e&nce, and others left out : or v/hy 
the word goldj fignifying that fort of body^ the ring on his fingyr is made of^, 
jfhould determine that fort rather by its colour, weight, and fufibility, than 
by its colour, weight,' and folubility in aqua regia : fince the difiblving it, 
by that liquor, is as infeparable from it as the fufion by fire ; and they are both 
of them nothing, but the relation^ which that fubftance has to two other bodies, 
which have a power to operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, 
that fufibility comes to be a part of the eflence^ fignified by the word gold, 
and folubility but a property of it ? or wdiy is its colour part of the eflcnce, 
and its malleablenefs but a property? That v/hich I mean is this, that thefe 
being all but properties depending on its real conftitution, and nothing but 
powers, either adive or paffive, in reference to other bodies j no one has au- 
thority to determine the fignification of the word gold (as referred to fuch a body 
exifting in nature) more to one collection of ideas, to be found in that body, than, 
to another : whereby the fignification of that name muft unavoidably be very 
uncertain 3 fince, as has been faid, feveral people obferve feveral properties in 
the fame fubftance ; and, I think, I may fay no body all. And therefore, 
have but very imperfeCt defcriptions of things, and words have very uncertain 
fignifications. , 

§ 18, From what has been faid, it is eafy to obferve, what has been before 
remarked,- viz. that the names of fimple ideas are, of all others, the leaft liable 
to miftakes, and that for thefe reafons. Firft, becaufe the ideas they ftand for, 
being each but one fingle perception, are much eafier got, and more clearly re- 
tained, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the uncer- 
tainty, which ufually attends thofe compounded, ones of fubftances and mixed 
modes, in wliich the, precife number of fimple ideas, that make them up, are 
noteafily agreed, and fo readily kept in the mind. And, fecondly, becaufe they 
are never referred to any other eftence, but barely that perception they imme- 
ately fignify : which reference is that which renders the fignification of the names 
of fubftances naturally fo perplexed, and gives occafion to fo many difputes. Men, 
that do not perveifely ufe their words, or on purpofe fet themfelves to cavil, 
feldom miftake in any language, which they are acquainted with, the ufe and 
fignification of the names of fimple ideas : white and fweet, yellow and bitter, 
carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one precifely compre- 
hends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and feeks" to be informed. But 
what precife colledion of fimple ideas, modefty or frugality ftand for, in ano- 
tiier’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. And however we are apt to think, we 
well enough know what is meant by gold, or iron ; yet the precife complex idea, 
others make them the figns of, is not fo certain : and I believe it is very feldom 
that in fpeaker and hearer they ftand for exa^ly the fame colledion. Which 
muft needs produce miftakes and difputes, when they are made ufe of in dif- 
courfes, wherein men have to do with univerfal propofitions, and would fettle 
in their minds univerfel truths, and confider the confequences that follow from 
them. ■ ^ 

And next to ■ 19* names of fimple mdd^,‘are, next to’tbofe of fim- 

thcm, fimple pie ddeas, leaft liable; :i:q doubt and uncertainty, efpeciaily thofe of figure and 
" ‘.which men have fo clear and diftind ideas. V/ho ever, that had 

a mili|^^Bnderftand;them, miftook the ordinary meaning of feyen, or a tri- 


, ife leaft compounded ideas in every kind have the leaft 
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§ 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are made up hut of a few and obvious 
fimpie ideas, have iifually names of no very uncertain fignification. But the 
names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great number of fimple ideas, 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has been fliewn. 
The names of fubdances, being annexed to ideas that are neither the real elTen- 
ces nor exadt reprefentations of the patterns they are referred to, are liable yet 
to greater imperfedion and uncertainty, efpeciariy when we come to a philofo- 
phical ufe of them. 

§ 21 . Th e great diforder, that happens in our names of fubfeances, pro- 
ceeding for the moft part from our want of knowledge, and inability to pene- 
trate into their real conftitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an imperfedion, rather upon our words than imderftandings. This excep- 
tion has fo much appearance of juflice, that I think myfelf obliged to give a 
reafon why I have followed this method. I muft confefs then, that whenlhrft 
began this difcourfe of the underdanding, and a good wMe after, I had not 
the lead thought, that any conlideration of words was at all neceffary tout. 
But when, having paffed over the original and compofition of our ideas, I 
gan to examine the extent and certainty of our knowledge, 1 found it had fo 
near a connedion with words, that imlels their force and manner of fignifi- 
cation were iird well obferved, there could be very little laid clearly and per- 
tinently concerning knowledge : which being converfmt about truth, had con- 
dantly to do with propofitions. And tho’ it terminated in things, yet it was 
for the mod part fo ' much by the intervention of words, that they leemed 
fcarce feparable from our general knowledge. At lead they interpole themfelves 
fo much between our underdandings and the truth, which it would contem- 
plate and apprehend, that, like the medium through which vifible objeds pafs, 
their obfcurity and diforder does not feldom cad a mid before our eyes, andiin- 
pofe upon our underdandings. If we confider, in the fallacies men put upon 
themfelves, as well as others, and the midakes in men’s difputes and notions, 
how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain, or midakeii fignifi- 
cations, we diall have reafon to think this no fmall obdacle in the way to knov/- 
ledge j which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, becaule it 
has been fo far dom being taken notice of, as an inconvenience, that the arts of 
improving it have been made the budnefs of men’s dudy j and obtained the re- 
putation of learning and fiibtilty, as we fliall lee in the following chapter. But 
I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfedions of language, as the indru- 
ment of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the contro- 
verlies, that make fuch a noife in the world, would of themfelves ceafe; and 
the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 

§ 22. Sure I am, that the dgnilication of words in all languages, depend- 
ing very much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that afes them, mud 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to men of the &me language and country. 
This is fo evident in the Greek authors, that he that fliall penife their wri- 
tings will find, in almod every one of them, a didind language, tho’ the £ime 
words. But when, to this natural difficulty in every country there fliall be ad- 
ded different countries and remote ages, wherein the fpeakers and writers had 
very different notions, tempers, cudoms, ornaments, and figures of fpeech, 
&c. every one of wlih influenced the fignification of their words then, tho’ 
to us now they are loft and unknown 5 it would become us to be.charitable one 
to another in our interpretations, or mifunderftaiiding of thofe antient writings : 
which, tho’ of great concernment to be luiderftood, are liable to the unavoid- 
able difficulties of Ipeech, which (if we except tlie name of Ample ideas, and 
fome very obvious things) is not capable,, without a conftant defining the terms, 
of conveying the fenfe and intention -of, the fpeaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty,, to the Bearer; And in. difeourfes of. religion, law, and, 
morality, as they are matters of the higheft; concernment, To' there will be:, the 
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I?; •O’r&EK.S'liiere be, who extend this abnfe ^ret farther, who take £b 
to ^ by words, which, in their primary notation, have fcarce any clear 
and. which * they >are annexed to, that, by an unpa^onable negli- 

gence, tfey is^krly u&tyords, which 'the p-aprkty of langpsge has afExed to 
veiy itnportaftf' jide®, without any diftindt meaning at alii Wifdom, glory, 
grace, &c. are heqdent enough in ef ery man's mouth j but if a great 
'• '* * _ . - many 
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Book Ilh § 23. The volumes of interpreters and commentators on the old and new 
teftament, are but too manifeft proofs of this. Tho’ every thing faid in the 
text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chufe but be, very 
fallible in the underftanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the will of 
God, when clothed in words, fliould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
wliich unavoidably attends that fort of conveyance j when even his fon, whilft 
clothed in flefh, was fubjedt to all the frailties and inconveniences of human 
nature, fm excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodnefs, that he hath 
fpread before all the world fuch legible charaders of his works and providence, 
and given all mankind fo futEcient a light of reafon, that they, to whom this 
written word never came, could not (whenever they fet themfelves to fearch) 
either doubt of the being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since then 
the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very intelligible to all mankind, 
and feldom come to be controverted j and other revealed truths, which are con- 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the common and natural ob- 
■feurities and difEculties incident to words j methinks it would become us to be 
.:more careful and diligent in obferving the former, and lefs magiflerial, pofitive^ 
and impel ious, in impofing our own fenfe and interpretations of the latter. 


I. jgESIDES the imperfedion, that is naturally in language, and tlie oh- 


fcuiity and confufion, that is fo hard to be avoided in the ufe of 

I words, there are feveral wilful faults and negleds, which men are guilty of, in 
this way of communication, whereby they render thefe figns lefs clear and 
diftind in their fignification, than naturally they need to be. 

Firft, words §2, FiRST, in this kind, the firil and mod: palpable abufe is, the ufing of 
without any, words without clear and di^nd ideas ; or, which is worfe, Egns without any 
cLrrideS thing fignified. Of thefe there are two forts : 

I. On e may obferve, in all languages, certain words, that if they be exa- 
mined, will be found, in their firft original, and their appropriated ufe, not to 
ftand for any clear and diftind ideas. Thefe, for the moft part, the feveral feds 
of phibfophy and religion have introduced. For their authors, or promoters, 
either afFe^g. fpme^ing finguldr and out of the way of common apprehenfions, 
or to fupport fdme ftrange opinions, 'or cover fome weaknefs of their hypothe- 
fis, feldom fail to coin new words, and fuch, as when they come to be examined, 
may jiiftly be called infignificant terms. For having either had no determinate col- 
ledion of ideas annexed to them, when they were firft invented 5 or at leaft fuch 
as, if well examined, will be found inconfiftent 3 it is no wonder if afterv/ards, 
in the vulgar ufe of the fame party, they remain empty Ibtinds, with little or no 
fignification, amongft thofe who tlmk it enough to have tliem often in tlieir 
mouths, as the dfeguifhing.' charaders of their churchy or fchool, without 
much troubling thw.|i^ -fer^aminewh^arethep ideas they ftand for. 
I fhall not need 'here"' to heap’ every one’s reading and converfa- 
tion will fiifficiently furnifh him : or if he wants to be better ftored, the great 
mint-mafters of thefe kind of terms, I- mean the fchool-rnen and metaphyfi- 
CMS (under which, I think, the difputing, natural and moral philofophers of 
daefe latter ages may be comprehended) have Whetewithal abundantly to con- 
tethim. " ’■ %' -n. ■ 
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many, of thofe who life them, ilioiild be aiked what they mean by thefB, they 
would be at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer : a plain proof, that tho’ 
they have learned thofe founds, and have them ready at their tongue’s end, yet 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be exprefled 
to others by them. 

§ 4. Me n having been accuftomed from their cradles to learn words, which are Occafioned 
eafily got and retained, before they knew, or had framed the complex ideas to 
which they were annexed, or which were to be found in the things, they were fore the ideas 
thought to fland for, they ufually continue to do fo all their lives ; and without they belong 
taking the pains necellary to fettle in their minds determined ideas, they life 
their words for fuch unfteady and confufed notions as they have, contenting them- 
felves with the lame words other people ufe: as if their very found neceifarily 
carried with it conftantly the fame meaning. This, tho’ men make a fliift with, 
ill the ordinary occurrences of life, where they find it necefifary to be iinder- 
■ftood, and therefore they make figiis till they are fo 5 yet this iniignificancy in 
their words, when they come to realbn, concerning either their tenets, or in- 
tereft, manifefty fills their difcourfe with abundance of empty, unintelligible 
noife and jargon, efpecially in moral matters, where the words, for the moft 
part, ftanding for arbitrary and numerous collediions of ideas, not regularly and 
permanently united in nature, tlieir bare founds are often only thought on, or, 
at leaf!:, very obfcure and uncertain notions annexed to them. Men take the 
words they find in ufe, amongfi; their neighbours, and, that they may not feem 
ignorant what they ftand for, ufe them confidently, without much troubling 
their heads about a certain, fixed meaning : whereby, befides the eafe of it, they 
obtain this advantage, that, as in fuch difcourfes they feldom are in the right, 
fo they are as feldom to be convinced, that they are in the wrong ; it being all one 
to go about to draw thofe men out of their miftakes, who have no fettled no- 
tions, as to difpofiefs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no fettled abode. 

This I guefs to be fo j and every one may obferve in himfelf and others, whether 
it be or no. 

§ 5. Secondly, another great abufe of words, is, inconftancy in the ufe of 2. Unfteady 
them. It is hard to find a difcourfe, written of any fubjeft, efpecially of con- application 
troverfy, wherein one fhall not obferve, if he read with attention, the fame ^ 
words (and thofe commonly the moft material in the difcourfe, and upon which 
the argument turns) ufed fometimes for one colledtion of fimple ideas, and fome- 
times for another ; which is a perfect abufe of language. Words being in- 
tended for figns of my ideas, to make them known to others, not by any natural 
lignification, but by a voluntary impofition, it is plain cheat and abufe, when 
I make them ftand fometimes for one thing, and fometimes for another 5 the 
wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater 
diftionefty. And a man, in his accompts with another, may, with as much 
fiiirnefs, make the chara<fters of numbers ftand ibmetimes for one, and ibme- 
times for another colledfion of units (v. g. this character 3 ftand fometimes for 
three, fometimes for four, and fometimes for eight) as in his difcourfe, or rea- 
foning, make the fame words ftand for different collections of fimple ideas. If 
men ftaould do fo in their reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with 
them ? One who would fpeak thus, in the affairs and bufinefs of the world, 
and call 8 fometimes feven, and fometimes nine, as beft ferved his advantage, 
would prefently have clapped upon him one of the two names men conftantly 
are difgufted with. And yet, in arguings and learned contefts, the fame fort of 
proceeding pafifes commonly for wit and learning ; but to me it appears a greater 
diflioncfty, than the mifplacing of counters in the cafting up a debt ; and the 
cheat the greater, by how much truth is of gi'eater concernment and value than 
money. ^ ■ 

§ 6, Thirdly, another abufe of language is, an affeCted obfcurity, by either 3, Afft*aed 
applying old words to new and unufual fignifications, or introducing new and 
ambiguous terms, without denning either; or elfe putting ^ them fo together, 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. - Tho’ the peripatetick philofophy has 
VoL. L ■ Ppp 
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Book III. been moft eminent in this way, yet other feds have not been wholly clear of n. 

There is fcarce any of them, that are not cumbered with fome difficiiitie:-- (‘’“cli 
is the imperfection of human knowledge) v/hich they have been lain to cover 
with oblcurity of terms, and to confound the figniheation of vvords, which, 
like a mift before people’s eyes, might hinder their weak parts from being dif- 
covered. That body and extenfion, in common ule, hand for two diftinCt ideas, 
is plain, to any one that will but relieCt a little. For, were their figiiificatioii 
precifely the frme, it would be proper, and as intelligible to fay, the body of an 
extenfion, as the extenfion of a body 5 and yet there are thofe, who find it iieceiC 
faiy to confound their fignification. To this abufe, and the mifchkfs of con- 
founding the fignification of words, logick, and the liberal fcieiices, as they 
have been handled in the fchools, have given reputation ; and the admired art 
of difpiiting hath added much to the natural imperteChon of languages, wliilft 
it has been made ufe of, and fitted, to perplex the fignification of words, more 
than to difeover the knowledge and truth of things : and he, that will look 
into that fort of learned writings, will find the words there much more obfeure, 
uncertain, and undetermined in their meaning, than they are in ordinary conver- 


fation. 


Logick and § 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where men’s parts and learning are efii- 
diipute has n^^ated by their ikill in diiputing. And if reputation and reward fiiall attend 
tributeTto conquefts, which depend mohiy on the finenefs and niceties of words j 

this, it is no wonder if the wit of men fo employed, fiiould perplex, involve, and 
fubtilize the fignification of founds, fo as never to want fomething to fay, in 
oppofing, or defending any quefiioii j die victory being adjudged, not to hini 
who had truth on his fide, but the lafi: word in the difpute. 

Callino- it § 8. This, tho’ a very ufelels fidll, and that which I think the direCt oppofite 
fubtilty. to the ways of knowledge, hath yet pafied hitherto under the laudable and 
efteemed names of fubtilty and aciitenefss and has had the applaiife of the fchools, 
and encouragement of one part of the learned men of the world. And no w'on- 
der, fince the phiiofophers of old (the difputing and vzrangling pliilolbphers I 
mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and. with reafon taxes) and the fchoolmen fince, 
aiming at gloiy aiKi efteem, and univerfal knowledge, eafier a 

great deal to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good expedient 
to cover their ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable web of perplexed ivords, 
and procure to themfelves the admiration of others, by unintelligible terms, 
the apter to produce wonder, becaufe they could not be underfiood : whilfi: it 
appears in all hiftory, that thefe profound doClors were no wifer, nor more 
ufefal than their neighbours 5 and brought but fmali advantage to human life, 
or the focieties wherein they lived : unlefs the coining of nev/ ivords, where 
they produced no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing, or obfeuring 
the fignification of old ones, and fo bringing all things into queflion and difpute, 
were a thing profitable to the life of man, or v/orthy commendation and re- 
. ■ ward. , ■■ ■■■\ 

This learn- §9* For, iiotwithfianding tliefe learned difputants, thefe all-knowing doc- 
ing very lit- toi'S, it was to the unfcholaftick ftatefman, that the governments of the'world 
peace, defence, and liberties ; and from the illiterate and contemned 
mechanick (a name of difgrace) that they received the improvements of iifeful 
arts. Neveithelefs, this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberifh, prevailed 
mightily in thefe lafi ages, by the intereft and artifice of thofe, who found no 
eafier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they have attained, than by 
amufing the men of bufinefs, and ignorant with hard words, or employing the 
ingenious and idle, in intricate difputes about unintelligible terms, and holding 
them perpetually entangled in that endlefs labyrinth : befides, there is no fuch 
way to gain admittance, or give defence to firange and abfiird dodrines, as to 
guard therp, round about with legions of obfenre, doubtful, and undefined w^ords : 
which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes, than the fortrefifes of fair warriours j which if it be hard to get them 
^ out of, it is not for .the firength that is in them, but the briars and thorns, , and 
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ilie obfciirlty of the thickets they are befet with. For untruth being unaccep- 
table to the mind of maOj there is no other defence left for abihrdityj but ob- 
fcurity. 

§ ro. Th u s learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even ioqnifitwe men, ; 
fi'om true knowledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath niiicli per- ^ 
plexed, whiift it pretended to inform the undendanding. For we fee that other ^ 
weil-meaiiing and wife men, wdiofe education and parts had not acquired that . 
acutenefs, could intelligibly expred themfelves to one another j and in its plain i 
life make a belief t of language. But tlio’ unlearned men well enough under- 
ftood the words white and black, &c. and had conftant notions of the ideas fg- 
nified by thofe words ; yet there were philofophers found, who had learniiiff 
and fiibtilty enough to prove, that fnow was black 5 i. e. to prove, that white 
was black. Whereby they had the advantage to deftroy the inilruments and 
means of difcourfe, converfation, inftriicbion and fociety ; whilf:, with great ait 
and fiibtilty, they did no more but perplex and confound the lignif cation of 
words, and thereby render language lefs ufeful, than the real defects of it had 
made it ^ a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 

§11. These learned men did equally inflrudt men's underftandings, and pro- 
fit their lives, as he, who ihoiild alter the fignification of known characters, ‘ 
and, by a fubtile device of learning, far furpaffing the capacity of the illiterate, j 
dull and vulgar, fhoiiid, in his writing, Ihew that he could put A for B, and 
D for E, &c. to the no fmall admiration and benefit of his reader.' It being as 
fenfelefs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ftaiid for one lenfibie idea, 
to put it, I fiiy, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e. to call fnow^ black, 
as to put this mark A, which is a character agreed on to Hand for one modi- 
fication of found, made by a certain motion of the organs of fpeech, for 
B 5 which is agreed on to fiand for another modification of found, made by 
another certain motion of the organs of Ipeech. 

§ 12. Nor hath this mifchief Bopped in logical niceties, or curious, empty ' 
fpeculations, it hath invaded the great concernments of human life and focie- 
ty, obfcured and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought 
confiifion, diforder and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind 5 and if not* 
deftroyed, yet in great meafiire reiidred ufeleis, thofe tv/o great rules, reli- 
gion and juftice. What have the greatefi; part of the comments and difpntes, 
upon the laws of God and man, ferved for, but to make the meaning more 
doubtful, and perplex the fenfe ? What have been the ened: of thofe multiplied, 
curious diftinctions and acute niceties, but obfeurity and uncertainty, leaving 
the words more unintelligible, and the reader more at a lofs ? How elfe comes 
it to pafs that princes, .{peaking or writing to their fervants, in their ordinary 
commands, are eafily underltood j {peaking to their people, in tlieir laws, 
are not .to? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often happen, that a man 
of an ordinary capacity very well iinderBands a text, or a law, that he reads, 
till he coniiiits an expofitor, or goes to council ^ who, by that time he hath 
done explaining them, makes tlie words fignify either nothing at all, or what 
he pleafes. 

§ 13. Whether any by-interefts of thefe profeffions have occafioned this, . 
I will not here examine ; but I leave it to be confidered, whether it would not ^ 
bCwell for mankind, whofe concernment it is to know things as they are, and to ' 
d.o w.hat they ought, and not to {pend their lives in talking about them, or tof- 
fing words to and fro ; whether it would not be well, I lay, that the ufe of 
words were made plain and diredt, and that language, which was given us for 
the improvement of knowledge, and bond of fociety, ffiould not be employed 
to darken truth, and unfettle people’s rights j to raife mifts, and render unin- 
telligible both morality and religion ? Or that, at leaft, if this will happen, it 
iliould not be thought learning, or knowledge to do fo ? 

§ 14. Fourthly, another great abufe of words is, the taking them for 
things. This, tho’ it in fome degree concerns all names in general, yet more ^ 
particularly affedb thofe of fubftances. To this abufe thofe men are mofi: 
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Book III. fub‘]ecl, w!io confine their thoughts to anyone fyilem, and give tliemfelves up into 
a firm belief of the perfeaion of any received hypothefis ; whereby they come 
to be perfuaded, that the terms of that fe^ are lo fiiited to^ the nadire of things, 
that they perfedly correfpond with their real exiflence. Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the peripatetick philofophy, who does not think the ten 
jiames, under v/hich are ranked the ten predicaments, to be exadiy conformable to 
the nature of things ? Who is there of that fchool, that is not perfuaded, that 
fiibftaiitial forms, vegetative fouls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional fpecies, 
See. are fomething real ? Thefe words men have learned from their very en- 
trance upon knowledge, and have found their mailers and fyftems lay great itrels 
upon them ; and therefore, they cannot quit the opinion, that they are con- 
formable to nature, and are the reprefentations of fomething that really exifts. 
The Platonifis have their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards motion in their atoms, when at reft. There is fcarce any fed in phi- 
lofophy has not a diftind fet of terms, that others underftand not; but yet this 
gibberiili, which, in the weakiiefs of human underftanding, ferves fo well to 
palliate men’s ignorance, and cover their errors, comes by fitmiliar ufe, among 
thofe of the lame tribe, to feem the moil important part of language, and of 
' all other the terms the moft figniiicant. And ftiould aerial and setherial vehicles 
come once, by the prevalency of that dodtrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thofe terms would make impreffions on men’s minds, fo as to 
eftablilh them in the perliiafion of the reality of lucli things, as much as peri- 
patetick forms and intentionaf fpecies have heretofore done. 

Lifwnce, in § Ho w iiiuch names, taken for things, are apt to miflead the iinderftaiid- 

mattcr. the attentive reading of philofophical writers would abundantly difeover; and 

that, perhaps, in words little fufpeded of any fuch mifiife. I lhall inftance in 
one only, and that a very fomiliar one : how many intricate difputes have 
there been about matter, as if there were fome fuch thing really in nature, 
diftind from body ; as it is evident the word matter i rands tor an idea diftindt 
from the idea of body ? For if the ideas thefe two terms flood for, were pre- 
cifely the fame, they might indifterently in all places be put one for another. 
But we fee, that tho’ it be proper to fay, there is one matter of all bodies, one 
cannot fay, there is one body of all matters : we familiarly fiy, one body is 
bigger than another ; but it founds harfli (and I think is .never ufed) to lay, one 
matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that 
tho* matter and body be not really diftind, but wherever there is the one, there 
is the other ; yet matter and body Hand for two different conceptions, whereof 
the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For body ftands for a folid, 
extended, figured fiibftance, whereof matter is but a partial and more confufod 
conception, it feeming to me to be ufed for the fubftance and folidity of body, 
without taking in its exteiifion and figure : and therefore it is, that fpeaking of 
matter, we Ipeak of it always as one, becaufe in truth it exprelly contains no- 
thing but the idea of a folid fubftance, which is every where the fame, every 
where uniform. This being our idea of matter, we no more conceive, or Ipeak 
of different matters in the world, than we do of different folidities; tho’ we 
both conceive and fpeak of different bodies, becaufe extenfion and figure arc 
capable of variation. But fince folidity cannot exift, without extenfion and fi- 
gure, the taking matter to be the name of fomething, really exift ing under that 
precifion, has no doubt produced thofe obfeare and unintelligible diicourfes and 
difputes, which have filled the heads and books of philofophers, concerning 
materia prima ; which imperfedlion or abufe, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be coniidered, This, I think, I may at 
leaft fay, that we fhould have a great many fewer diipntes in the world, if 
words wm taken for what they are, the figns of our ideas only, and not for 
things themfelves. For when we argue about matter, or any the like term, we 
truly argue only about the idea we exprefs by that found, whether that precife idea 
agree to any thing really exifting in nature, or ho. And, if' men would tell 
- ' what 
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wiiat ideas they make their words ftand for, there could not be half that ob- Ch ap. 
fcurity, or wrangling, in the fearch, or fupport of truth, that there is, X/ 

§ 16. But, whatever inconvenience follows from this miftake of words, 
this I am fure, that by conhant and familiar ufe, they charm men into notions, 
far remote from the truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perfiiade " 

any one, that the words which his father, or fchoolmafler, the parfon of the 
parifh, or fuch a reverend dodor ufed, fignified nothing that really exifted in 
natures which, perha.ps, is none of the leaft caufes, that men are fo hardly 
drawn to quit their miftafces, even in* opinions purely philofophical, and where 
they have no other intereft but truth. For the words they have a long time 
been ufed to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that the wrong 
notions, annexed to them, fhould not be removed. 

§ 17. Fifthly, another abufe of words, is thefetting them m the place 5. Setting 
of tilings, which they do, or can by no means fignify. We may obferve, that, 
in the general names of fubdances, whereof the nominal efiences are only known clmiot 
-to us, when we put them into propofitions, and affirm or deny any thing about nifjri 
them, we do moil Commonly tacitly fuppofe, or intend they ihould ftand for 
the real efience of a certain fort of fubftances. For when a man fays gold is 
malleable, he means and would infinuate fomething more than this, that what I 
call gold is malleable (tho’ truly it amounts to no more) but would have this un- 
derftood, viz, that gold, i. e. what has the real effence of gold is malleable * 
which amounts to thus much, that malleablenefs depends on, and is infeparable 
from the real efience of gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real of- 
fence confifts, the conneSion in his mind of malleablenefs, is not truly with 
an efience he knows not, but only with the found, gold, he puts for it. Thus 
when we fay, that “ animal rationale” is, and animal implume, bipes, lafis uii- 
guibus”, is not, a good definition of a man; it is plain, we fuppofe the name, 
man, in this cafe, to Band for the real efience of a fpecies, and would fignify, thai 
a rational animal better defcribed that real efifence, than a two 4 egged animal, with 
broad nails, and without feathers. For elfe, why might not Plato as properly 
make the word or man, ftand for his complex idea, made up of the 

ideas of a body, difiingiiiflied from others by a certain fhape, and other out- 
ward appearances, as Ariftotle, make the complex idea, to which he gave the 
name aj'-S-pw-sr®-, or man, of body and the faculty of reafoning joined together^ 
unlefs the name or man^ were fuppofed to fiand for fomething elfe, than 

what it fignifies ; and to be put in the place of fome other thing, than the idea 
a man profefies he would exprefs by iti 

§ 18. It is true, the names of fubfiances Would be much more Ufeful, and y- g- Put- 
propofitions, made in them, much more certain^ were the real efiences of fub- 
fiances the ideas in our minds, which thofe words fignified. And it is for want eiTences of 
of thofe real efiences, that our words convey fo little knowledge, or certainty, fubftances. 
in dur difcourfes about them : and therefore the mind, to remove that imper-» 
fea:ion, as much as it can, makes them, by a fecret fuppofition, to fland for a 
thing having that real efience, as if thereby it made fome nearer approaches 
to it. For tho’ the word man, or gold, fignify nothing truly but a complex 
i<ka of properties, united together in one fort of fubftances i yet there is fcarce 
any body, in the ufe of thefe words, but often fuppofes each of thofe names 
to fland for a thingj^ having the real effence, on which thofe properties 
depend. Which is fo Jir from diminifhing the imperfedlon of our words, that 
by a plain abufe it adds to it, when we would make them fland for fomething, 
which not being in our complex idea, the name, we ufe can no Ways be the 
fign of. 

§ 1 9. Th I s fhewsus the reafon, why in mixed modes any of the ideas that make Hence we. 
the compofition of the complex one, being left out, or changed, it is allowed to 
be another thing, i. e. to be of another fpecies, as is plain in cfianee-medly, man- 
flaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reafon .whereof is, becaufe the complex fubftances, 
idea, fignified by that name, js the real, as well as nominal, effence 5 and there is not to 
no fecret reference of that name to any other, efifence but that. But in fubflances, 
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BooKlILIt is not" fa For tho*, in that c^ed gold, one ‘pots in^^ Ids ^complex idesi 
what anotlier leaves out, and vice verfa ; yet men do not iifualiy tliiiik that tliere- 
ibre the ij3ecies is changed : becaufe they fecretly in their minds refer that name, 
-and fuppofe it annexed to, a real, imimutable effence of a thing^^e^^ on wliicli 
thofe properties depend. He that adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fix-. 
ednefs^ or iblubility in aqua regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought 
to have changed the fpecies 5 but only to have a more perfect idea, by adding 
another fimple idea, which is always in fadfc joined With thole Other, of wliieli 
his former, complex idea confifted. But this reference of the name to a thing, 
whereof we have not the idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves 
the more to involve us in difficulties. For, by this tacit reference to the real 
eifence of that fpecies of bodies, the word gold (which by f landing for a more, 
or lefs perfect colledion of fimple ideas, ferves to defign that fort of body well 
enough in civil difcourfe) comes to have no fignification at all, being put for 
fomewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, and fo can fignify nothing at all, when 
the body itfelf is away. For, however, it may be thought all one 5 yet, if well 
confidered, it will be found a quite diffierent thing, to argue about gold in name, 
and about a parcel of the body itfelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold kid before us 5 
tho’ in difcoiirfe we are fain to fubflitute the name for the thing. 

Thecaufeof § 20. That which, I think, very much dilpofes men to fubflitute their 
tlie abufe, a names for the real effences of fpecies, is the fuppofition before-mentioned, that 
nature works regularlyin the produbtion of things, and lets the boundaries to 
each of thofe fpecies, by giving exadlly the fame real, internal conflitution to 
each individual, which we rank under one general name. Whereas any one, 
who obfewes their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the indi- 
viduals, called by tlie fame name, are, in their internal conflitution, as different 
one from another, as feveral of thofe, which are ranked under different, fj.)eci- 
fick names, tliis fuppofition however, that the fame precife, internal conflitution 
goes always with the fame fpecifick name, makes men forward to take thofe 
names for the reprefentatives of thofe real effences, tho’, indeed, they fignify 
nothing, but the complex ideas they have in their minds, when they ufe them, 
,So that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one thing, and being fuppofed for, or put in 
the place of another, they cannot but, in fuch a kind of ufe, caufe a great deal 
of uncertainty in men’s difcoiirfes 5 efpecially in thofe, who have thoroughly 
imbibed the dodlrine of fubflantial forms, whereby they firmly imagine the fe.^ 
veral fpecies of things to be determined and diflinguiffied. 

This abufe § 21, BuT, however prepoflerous and abfurd it be, to make our names Hand 
ideas' we have not, or (which is all one) effences that we know not, it being 
in effedt to make our words the figns of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, 
who' ever fo little refleds on the ufe men make of their words, that there is no- 
thing more familiar. When a man afics whether this, or that thing he fees, let 
It be a drill, or a monflrous foetus, be a man or no 5 it is evident, the queflion is 
not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex idea, expreffed by the 
name man : but whether it has in it the real effence of a fpecies of things, which 
he fuppofes his name man to {land fqr. In which way of nfmg the names of 
fubflances, there atieii|ife%,falfe fuppofitkns con^ - 

First, that thefd= are certain, precife effences, according to which nature 
makes all particular tilings, and by which they are diflinguiffied into fpecies. 
That every 'thing has a real conflitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 
its fenfible qualities depend, is pafl doubt : but I think it has been proved, that 
this makes not the diflindion of fpecies, as we rank them 5 nor the boundaries 
of their names. 

, ^S|COKDL,Y, this tacitly alfo infinuates, as if we had ideas of tliefe propofed 
effences. For to what purpofe elfe is it to enquire, v/hether this, or that thing have 
the real ^ffej^e of the fpeoes man, if we did not fuppofe that there were fuch a 
fpecifick effeiiCe known? which yet is utterly falfe : and, theireifote, fuch appli- 
cation of names^as would make them ftand for ideas, which - we have not, mull; 
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needs caufe great diforderj in difcourfes and reafonings about them, and be a C h a p 
great inconvenience ill our communication by words. X * 

I 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another more general, tho’ peihaps lefs 
obferved, abufe of words ^ and that is, that men having by a loiw and himiliar ASuppo- 
life annexed to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine fo neai^ and neceffaiy $^o°asfave 
a coniieaiion between the names and the ligmfieation they ufe them in, that a certain 
they forwardly fuppofe one cannot but underTland what their meaniiio* is; and and evident 
therefore, one ought to acquiefce in the words delivered, as ifit werepaft doubt, 
that in tlie ufe of tliofe eommon, received founds, the ipeaker and hearer had 
neceiiarily the fame preeife, ideas : whence prefuming, that when they have in 
difcourfe nfed any term, they have thereby, as it were fet before others, the 
very thing they talk of. And fo likewife taking the words of others, as natu- 
rally ftanding for juft w^hat they themfelves have been accuftomed to apply 
them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain their own, or underhand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds noife and wrang- 
ling without improvement or information ; whilft men take words to be the 
conftant, regular marks of agreed notions, which, in truth, are no more but the 
voluntary and unfteady figns of their own ideas. And yet men think it ftrange, 
if in difcourfe, or (where it is often abfolutely iieceffary) in diipute, one 
fometimes aflts the meaning of their terms: tho’ the arguings one may every 
day dbferve in converfation, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex ideas, which any two men ufe for the fame juft, preeife coiledtion. 

It is hard to name a w^ord, which will not be a clear inftance of this. Life is 
a term, none more familiar. Any one almoft would take it for an affront to 
be afleed what he meant by it And yet if it comes in queftion, whether a 
plant, that lies ready formed in the feed, have life; whether the embrio in 
•an egg before incubation, or a man in a fwoon without fenfe, or motion, be 
alive or no ; it is eafy to perceive that a clear diftind fettled idea does not 
always accompany the ufe of fo known a word as that of life is. ' Some grofs 
and corifufed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common words of their language ; and fuch a loofe ufe of their words ferves 
them well enough in their ordinary difeourfes or affairs. .But this is not fuffi* 
cient for philofophical enquiries. Knowledge and reafoning require preeife 
determinate ideas. And tho’ men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to 
nnderftand what others fay, without demanding an explication of their terms ; 
nor fo troublefomely critical, as to corred others in the ufe of the words, they 
receive from them : yet where truth and knowledge are concerned in the cafe, 

I know not what fault it can be to defire the explication of words, whofe 
fenfe feems dubious ; or why a man ftiould be afhamed to own his ignorance, in 
what fenfe another man ufes his words, fince he has no other way of certainly 
knowing it, but by being informed. This abufe, of taking words upon truft, 
has no where fpread fo fer, nor with fo ill effeds, as amongft men of letters. 

The multiplication and obftinacy 6f diiputes, which has fo laid wafte the in- 
telledual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill ufe of words. 

For, tho' it be generally believed that there is great diverfity of opinions in the 
volumes and variety of controverfies, the world is diftraded with; yet the 
Bioft I can find that the contending, learned men of different parties do, in their 
arguings one with another, is, that they fpeak different languages. For I am 
apt to imagine; ’that when any of them, quitting terms, think upon things, 
and know what they think, they diink all the fame 5 tho’ perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

§ 23. To conclude this confideration, of the imperfedion and abufe of Ian- The ends of 
guagej the ends^of language, in our difeourfe with others, being chiefly thefe language : 
three : firft, to make known one man's thoughts, of ideas to another : fecondly, 
to do it, With as much eafe and quicknefs; as is poffible : and, tliirdly, thereby ^ 
to convey the knowledge of things. Laiiguage is either abufed, or deficient, 
when it fails of any of thefe three. * ^ ^ 
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First, words fail iii the firft of tliefe ends, and lay not open one man^s 
ideas to another’s view: i. When men have names in their mouths, without 
any determined ideas in their minds, whereof they are the figns: or, 2. When 
they apply the common, received names of any language to ideas, to which the 
common ufe of that language does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply 
them very unfteadily, making them Hand now for one, and by and by for ano- 
ther idea. 

§ 24. Secondly, men fail of conveying their thoughts, with all the quick- 
nefs and eafe that may be, when they have complex ideas, without having dif- 
tindt names for them. This is fometimes the fault of the language itfelf, which 
has not in it a found yet applied to fuch a fignification j and fometimes the 
fault of the man, who has not yet learned the name for that idea he would 
fliew another. 

§ 2^. Thirdly, there is no knowledge of things conveyed by men’s words, 
when their ideas agree not to the reality of things. Tho’ it he a defedt, that 
has its original in our ideas, which are not fo conformable to the nature of 
things, as attention, fludy, and application might make them 5 yet it fails not 
to extend itfelf to our words too, when we ule them as figns of real beings, 
which yet never had any reality, or exiftence. 

§ 26. First, he that hath words of any language, without diftindt ideas in 
his mind, to which he applies them, does, fo far as he ufes them in difcourfe, 
only make a noife, without any fenfe, or fignification 5 and how’ learned foever 
he may feem, by the ufe of hard words, or learned terms, is not much more 
advanced tliereby in knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had no- 
thing in his iludy, but the bare titles of books, without polTefiing the contents 
of them. For all fuch words, however put into difcourfe, according to the 
right conftrudtion of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well-turned periods, 
do yet amount to nothing but bare founds, and nothing elfe, 

§ 27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better a cafe than a bookfeller, who had, in his ware- 
houfe, volumes, that lay there unbound, and without titles j which he could 
therefore make known to others, only by fiiewing the loofe fheets, and com-^ 
municate them only ‘by tale. This man is hindered in his difcourfe, for want of 
words, to communicate his complex ideas, wdiich he is therefore forced to make 
known, by an enumeration of the fimple ones thatcompofe them 5 and fo is fain 
often to ufe twenty words, to exprefs what another man fignifies in one. 
y I 2B:. Thirdly, he that puts not conftantly the lame fign for the fame 
idea, but ufes the fame words fometimes in dne, and fometimes in another fig- 
nification, ought to pafs, in the fchools and converfation, for as fair a man, as 
he does in the market and exchange, who fells feveral things under the fame 
name. 

§ 29. Fourthly, he that applies the words of any language, to ideas 
difierent from thole, to which the common ufe of that country applies them, 
Ipwever his own underflanding may be filled with truth and light, will not, by 
fuch words, be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his terms. 
For however, the fqunds,are fuch as are familiarly known, and eafily enter the 
ears of thofe, who ar^. accuflomed to them j yet {landing for other ideas, than 
thofe they ufually are annexed to, and are wont . to excite in the mind of the 
hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who thus ufes them. 

§ 30. Fifthly, he that hath imagined to himfelf fubllances, fuch as never 
have been, and filled his head with ideas, which have not any correfpondence 
with the real nature of things, to which yet he gives fettled and defined names, 
may iill his. difcourfe, and, perhaps, another man’s head, with the fantaflicai 
imaginations of his own brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in teal and true knowlege. 

§ 3^ He ‘ that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
{peaks only empty founds. He that hath complex ideas, without names for 
them, wants liberty and dilpatch in his exprefiions, and is necefiitated to ufe 

periphrafes. 
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periplirafes. He that ufes his words loofely and unfteadily, will either be not Chap. 
minded, or not underflood. He that applies his names to ideas, different from X, 
their common ufe, wants propriety in his language, and fpeaks gibberifli. And 
he, that hath the ideas of fubftances, difagreeing with the real exiftence of 
things, fo far wants the materials of true knowledge in his underflanding, and 
hath inftead thereof chimera*s. 

§ 32. In our notions concerning fubftances, we are liable to all the former How in fub- 
inconveniencies: V. g. he that ufes the word, tarantula, without having any dances, 
imagination, or idea, of what it flands for, pronounces a good word j but fo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new difcovered country fliall 
fee feveral forts of animals and vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 
as true ideas of them, as of a horfe, or a flag ^ bjit can fpeak of them only by 
a defcription, till he fhall either talce the names the natives call them by, or 
give tlicm names himfelf. 3. He that ufes the word body, fometimes for pure 
cxtenfion, and fometimes for extenfion and folidity together, will talk very 
fallaciously. 4. He that gives the name horfe to that idea, which common 
ufage calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be underflood. 5. He that 
thinks the name, centaur, flands for feme real being, impofes on himfelf, and 
mifeakes words for things. 

§ 33. In modes and relations, generally, we are liable only to the four firfl of How in 
tiiefe inconveniences ^ viz. i, I may have in my memory the names of modes, 
as gratitude, or chanty, and yet not have any precife ideas, annexed in my 
dioughts to thole names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know the names that 
belong to them ; v. g. I may have the idea of a man’s drinking, till his colour 
imd humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, and his 
feet fail him 5 and yet not know, that it is to be called drunkennefs. 3. I may 
have the ideas of virtues, or vices, and names alfo, but apply them amifs : v. g. 

\fdien I apply the name frugality to that idea, which others call and fignify by 
this found, covetoufnefs. 4. I may ufe any of thofe names with inconllancy. 

5. But in modes and relations, I cannot have ideas difagreeing to the exiflence 
of things: for modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleafure; and 
relation being but my way of confidering, or comparing two things together, 
and fo alfo an idea of my own making 5 thefe ideas can fcarce be found to dif- . 
agree with any tiling exifling, fince they are not in the mind, as the copies of 
things regularly made by nature, nor as properties, infeparably flowing from 
the internal conflitution, or elTence of any fubflanee V but as it were patterns 
lodged in my memory, with names annexed to them, to denominate adlions 
and relations by, as they come to exifl. But the miftake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions j and fo ufiiig words in a different 
fenfe bom other people, I am not underflood, but am' thought to have wrong 
ideas of them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I put in my ideas 
of mixed modes, or relations, any inconfiflent Ideas together, I fill my head 
alfo with chimera’sj fince fuch ideas, if well examined, cannot fo much as exifl 
in the mind, much lefs any real being be. ever denominated from them. 

§ 34. Since wit and fancy finds eafier entertainment in the world, than dry 7. Figurative 
truth and, real knowledge, figurative fpeeches, and allufion in language, will hardly 
be admitted, as an' imperfedion, or abufe of it. Iconfefs, in difeourfes, where Janguagl° 
we leek rather pleafure and delight, than information and improvement, fuch 
ornaments, as are borrowed from them, can fcarce pafs for faults. But yet,, 
if w'-e would ipeak of things as they are, we mu ft allow that all the art of rhe- 
torick, befides order and- clearnefs, all the artificial and figurative application 
of words, eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elfe, but to infinuate wrong 
ideas, move the paflions, and thereby miflead the judgment, and fo, indeed, are 
perfed cheat : and therefore, however laudable, or allowable^ oratory may ren- 
der tliem, iji harangues and popular addreffes,. they are certainly, in all difeourfes 
that pretend to inforrhi or inftrud, wholly 16 be avoided; and where trujth 
and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the 
language, or perfon, that makes ufe of them, ^ What, and how various they are 
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will be fuperfluous here to take notice ; the books of rhetorick, which abound 
in the world, will inftrudl: thofe who want to be informed : I cannot but 

obferve, how little the prefervation and improvement of truth and knowledge, 
is the care and concern of mankind j fince the arts of fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much men love to deceive, and be deceived, fince 
rhetorick, that powerful iiiftmment of eiTor and deceit, has its eftabliflied 
profefibrs, is piiblickly taught, and has always been had in great lepiitation : 
and, I doubt not, but it will be thought great boldiiefs, if not brutalityfin me, 
to have faid thus much againfi: it. Eloquence, like the fair fex, hp too pre“> 
vailing beauties in it, to fuffer itfelf ever to be :^oken againfi:. And it is in vain 
to find fault with thofe arts of deceiving, wherein men find pleafure to be 
deceived. 

CHAP. XL 

Of the remedies of the foregoing imperfedlions 
and abufes. 

§ I. natural and improved imperfedions of languages, we have feen 

above at large ; and fpeech being the great bond that holds fociety 
together, and the common conduit whereby the improvements of knov/ledge 
are conveyed from one man, and one generation to another, it would well de- 
ferve our mofi: ferious thoughts, to confider what remedies are to be found for 
thefe inconveniences above-mentioned. 

§ 2. I AM not fb vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the 
perfed reforming the languages of the world, no not fo much as of his own 
country, without rendring himfelf ridiculous. To require that men iliould 
life their words conftantly in the fame fenfe, and for none but determined and 
uniform ideas, would be to think that all men fhould have the fame notions, 
and fhould talk of nothing, but what they have clear and diftind ideas of : which 
is not to be expeded by any one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he 
can prevail with men to be very knowing, or very filent. And he muft be 
very little flvilled in the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue fliall accom- 
pany only a good underflanding ; or that men’s talking much, or little, fliall 
hold proportion only to their knowledge. 

. § 3. Bu T, tho’ the market and exchange muft be left to their own ways of 

talking, and goffippings not be robbed of their antient privilege j tho’ tlie 
fchools and men of argument would, perhaps, take it amifs, to have any thing 
ofiered to abate the length, or lefTen the number of their difputes : yet, methinks, 
thofe, who pretend ferioufly to fearch after, or maintain truth, fliould think 
themfelves obliged to ftudy, how they might deliver themfelves without obfeu- 
rity, doubtfulneft, or equivocation, to which men’s words are naturally liable, 
if care be not taken. - • 

§ 4. For he that fhall well confider the errors and obicurity, the miftakes 
‘ and confufion, that are fpread in the world by an ill ufe of words, will find 
g feme reafon to doubt, whether language, as it has been employed, has conm- 
bwted more to the improvement, or hindrance of knowledge, amongft man- 
kind. How many are there, that when they would think on things, fix their 
thoughts only on words, efpecially, when they would apply their minds to mo- 
ral. matters ? And who then can wonder, if the refult of fuch contemplations, 
and reafonin^, about little more than founds, whilft the ideas, they annexed to 
them,\are very confiifed, or very unfteady, or, perhaps, none at all; who can 
wonder,' ..Ffay, that fuch thoughts and reafonings end in nothing, but obfeurity 
and miftafo, ^thout any clear judgment, or knowledge ? 

§ 5. This inconvenience, in an ill ufe of words, men fuffer in their own 
private meditations: but much more manifeft are the diforders, which follow 
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from itj in converfationj difcourie, and arguings with others. For language Chap. 

being the great conduit, whereby men convey their difcoveries, reafoiiings, XI. 

and knowledge, from one to another, he that makes anillufe of it, tho’ he does 
not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things themfelves ^ yet 
he does, as much as in him lies, break, or flop the pipes, whereby k is diftribu- 
ted to the publick ufe and advantage of mankind. He that ufes words, without 
any clear and Heady meaning, what does he but lead himfelf and others into 
errors? And he that deiignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy 
to truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the fciences and 
parts of knowledge have been fo over-charged with obfcure and equivocal terms, 
and infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to make the moft attentive 
or quick-fighted, very little or not at all the more knowing, or orthodox j fince 
fubtilty, in thofe, who make profeilion to teach or defend truth, hath pafTed fo 
much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which conhHing for the moil part in 
nothing, but the fillacious and illufory ufe of oblcure or deceitful terms, is only 
lit to make men 'more conceited in their ignorance, and obHinate in their errors. 

§ 6 . Let us look into the books of controverfy of any kind ^ there we ihall And wrang- 
fee, 'that the effed: of obfcure, unfteady, or equivocal terms, is nothing but 
noife and wrangling about founds, without convincing, or bettering a man’s 
underHandiiig. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker and 
hearer, for which the words Hand, . the argument is not about things, but 
names. As often as fuch a word, whofe fignification is not afcertained betwixt 
them, comes in ufe, their underftandings have no other objed:, wdierein they 
agree, but barely the found ; the things that they think on. at that time, as ex- 
preffed by that word, being quite different. 

§ 7. Whetheh a bat be a bird or no, is not a qiieftionj wdiethera bat be Infence, bat 
another thing than indeed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it has, for 
that would be extremely abfurd to doubt of : but the qiieflion is, i. Either 
between thofe, that acknowdedged themfelves to have butimperfed; ideas of one, 
or both of thofe fort of things, for which thefe names are fuppofed to Hand 5 
and then it is a real enquiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, to make 
their yet imperfed: ideas of it more compleat, by examining, whether all the 
Hmple ideas, to which, combined together, they both give the name bird, be 
all to be found in a bat: but this is a qiieHion only of enquirers (not difputers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a queHioii between 
difputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a bat is a bird. 

And then the queftion is, barely, about the fignification of one, or both thefe 
words i in that they not having both the fame complex ideas, to which they 
give theie two names, one holds, and the other denies, that thefe two names 
maybe affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in the fignification of 
thefe two names, it were impoffible they fhould difpute about them : for they 
would prefently and clearly fee (were that adjuHed between them) whether all 
the fimple ideas, of the more general name bird, Were found in the complex 
idea of a bat, or no 5 and fb there could be no doubt, whether a bat were a 
bird, or no. And here I defire it may be confidered and carefully examined, 
whether the greateft part of the difputes in the world are not merely verbal, 
and about the fignification of words ; and whether, if the terms they are 
made in, were defined, and reduced in their fignification (as they muH be, where 
they fignify any thing) to determined colledtions of the fimple ideas they do, or 
jfliould fland for, tliofe difputes would not end of themfelves, and immediately 
vanifh. I leave it tlien to be confidered, what the learning of difputation is, 
and how well they are imployed for the advantage of themfelves, or others, 
whofe bufinefs is only tlie vain oHentation of founds 5 i, e. thofe who fpeiid 
their lives in difputes and controverfies. When I ffiall fee any of thofe com- 
batants Hrip all his terms of ambiguity and obfcurity (which every one may 
do, in the words he ufes himfelf ) I fliall think him a champion for Icnowledge, 
truth and peace, and not the fiave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

■ §B« To 
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24.8 Remedies of the imperfedlion 

Book III § B. To remedy the defers of fpeech before-mentioned, to fome degree^ 
and to prevent the inconveniences that follow from them, I imagine the obfer- 
vation of thefe following rules may be of ufe, till fome body better able (liail 
judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this matter, and oblige the 
world with his thoughts on it, 

1 . Remedy, Fi R s T , a mail llioiild take care to ufe no word without a fignlScation , no name 
to ufe mo -without an idea, for which he makes it Hand. This rule will not feem alto- 

needlefs, to any one, who £hall take the pains to recoiled, how often he has 
out am ca. with fuch words, as iiiftind-, fympathy, and antipathy, &c. in tlie difcourfe 
of others, fo made ufe of, as he might eafiiy conclude, that thofe, tliat ufed them, 
had no ideas in their minds, to which they applied them 5 but fpoke them only 
as founds, whkh ufually ferved inftead of reafons on the like occafions. Not 
but that thefe words, and the like, have very proper fignifications, in which 
they may be ufed .; but there being no natural connedion between any words, 
and any ideas, thefe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced 
or writ by men, who have no ideas in their minds, to which they have annexed 
them, and for which they make them Hand ; which is neceflary they fliould^ 
if men would ipeak intelligibly, even to themfelves alone. 

2. To have § 9. S E c o N D L Y, it is not enough a man ufes his words as figns of fome ideas : 
diftinct ideas tliofe ideas he annexes them to, if they be fimple, muft be clear and diilind; ; if 

complex, muft be determinate, i.e. the precife colledionof fimple ideas fettled 
modes. in the mind, with that found annexed to it, as the fi gn of that precife deter- 
mined collection, and no other. This is very neceflary in names of modes, 
and elpecially moral words; which having no fettled objeds in nature, from 
whence their ideas are taken, as from their original, are apt to be very coh- 
fufed. Juflice is a word in every man’s mouth, but mod commonly with a ve- 
ry undetermined, loofe fignification : which will ahvays be fo, iinlefs a man has 
in liis mind a diftinct comprehenfion of the component parts that complex idea 
confiftsof ; and if it be decompounded, muft be able to refolve it ftill on, till 
he at laft comes to the fimple ideas that make it up : and imlefs this be done, a 
man makes an ill ufe of the word, let it be juftice, for example, or any other. 
I do not fay, a man needs ftand to recoiled and make this analyiis at krge, 
every time the word juftice comes in his way : but this at leaft is neceftary, that 
, he have fo examined the fignification of that name, and fettled the idea of all 
its parts in his mind, that he can do it, when he pleafes. If one, who makes 
his complex idea of juftice, to be fuch a treatment of the perfon, or goods of 
another, as is according to law, hath not a clear and diftind idea what law is, 
which makes' a part of his complex idea of juftice, it is plain his idea of juf- 
tice itfelf will be confufed and imperfed:. This exadnefs will, perhaps, be 
judged very troubicfome ; and therefore moft men will think they may be ex- 
' cufed from fettling the complex ideas of mixed modes lb precifely in their 

minds. But yet I muft fay, till this be done, it muft not be wondered, that 
they have a great deal of obfeurity and confiifion in their own minds, and a 
great deal of wrangling in their difeourfes with others. 

And diftind 1 10. In the names of fubftances, for a right ufe of them, fomething more 
foimTwe in ^^an barely determined ideas. In thefe the names muft alfo be con- 

fubftances, formable to tilings, asftiey exift : but of this I ftiall have occafion to fpeak more 
at large by and by. This exadnefs is abfolutely necefiary, in iniquiries after 
philofophical knowledge, and in controverfies about truth. And tho’ it would 
be well too, if it extended itfelf to common converfiition, and the ordinary af- 
lairs of life ; yet I think that is fcarce to be expeded. Vulgar notions fuit 
vulgar difeourfes; and both, tho’ confufed enough, yet ferve pretty well the 
market and the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words, 
wheremithal to difpatch their ordinary affairs ; and fo, I think, might phi- 
lofophefcsband difputants too, if they had a mind to underftand, aiid to be 
clearly tiftisrifood. • 

Propriety, g 1 1 . Thir-bly, it is not enough that men have ideas, dfetermined ideas, 
for which they make thefe figns ftand ; but they muft alfo take care to apply 

their 
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tkdr words, as near as maybe, to fucli ideas, as common uie has annexed Chap. 
them to. For words, efpecially of languages already framed, being no man’s XI. 
private poffeffion, but the common meafure of commerce and communication, 

^it is not for any one, at pleafiire, to change the ftamp they are current in, nor 
alter the ideas they are affixed to ; or at lead:, when there is a neceffity to do fo, 
he is bound to give notice of it. Men’s intentions in fpeaking are, or at leaft 
fhould be, to be imderfliood ; which cannot be, without frequent explanations, 
demands, and other the like incommodious interruptions, where men do not 
follow common life. Propriety of fpeecli is that which gives our thoughts en- 
trance into other men’s minds, with the greateft eafe and advantage j and there-- 
fore deferves fome part of our care and ftudy, efpecially in the names of mo- 
ral words. The proper fignification and ufe of terms is beft to be learned 
from tliofe, who in their writings and difcourfes appear to have had the cleared: 
notions, and applied to them their terms with the exacted: choice and fitnefs. 

This way of ufing a man’s words, according to the propriety of the language, 
tho’ it have not always the good fortune to be underflood 3 yet mod: commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is fo iinfkilful in the language he Ipeaks, 
as not to underftand it, when made ufe of as it ought to be. 

§ 12. Fourthly, but becaufe common ufe has not fo vifibly annexed any 4. To make 
lignification to words, as to make men know always, certainly, what they pre-^ known their 
cifely Hand for 5 and becaufe men, in the improvement of their knowledge, come 
to have ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which they 
muft either make new words (which men feldom venture to do^ for fear of be- 
ing thought guilty of affedation or novelty) or elfe mud: ufe old ones in a 
new fignification : therefore, after the obfervation of the foregoing rules^ it 
is fometimes neceffary, for the afcertaining the fignification of words, to de- 
clare their meaning, where either common ufe has left it uncertain and loofe 
(as it has in moft names of very complex ideas) or where the term, being 
very material in the difcourfe, and that, upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any doubtfulnefs, or miftake. 

§ 13. As the ideas, men’s words ftand £01*^ are of different forts j fo the And that 
way of making known the ideas they fiand for, when there is occaiion, is al- 
fo different. For tho’ defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper fignification of words j yet there are fome words that will not be defined, 
as there are others, whofe precife meaning cannot be made known, but by de- 
finition i and perhaps a third, which partake fomewhat of both the other, as 
we fhall fee in the names of fimple ideas, modes and fubftances. 

§14. First, when a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple idea, i. Infimpfe 
which he perceives is not underftood, or is in danger to be miftaken, he is ob- by ^ 
liged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of ipeech, to declare his meanings and termsror'^ 
make known what idea he makes it hand for. This, as has been ihewn, cannot ihewing- 
be done by definition ^ and therefore, when a fynonymous word fails to do it, 
there is but one of thefe ways left. ' Firff, fometimes the naming the fulled, 
wherein that fimple idea is to be found, will make its name be iinderflood, by 
thofe who are acquainted with that fubjed, and know it by that name. So, 
to make a countryman underhand wbat fueillemorte colour fignifies, it may 
fiiilice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves falling in autumn. Se- 
condly, but the only fure way of making known the fignification of the name 
of any fimple idea, is by prefenting to his fenfes that fubjed, which may produce 
it in his mind, and make hint adually have the idea, that word hands for. 

. §. 1 5. Secondly, mixed modes, efpecially thofe belonging to morality, be- 2. In mLw! 
ing moft of them fuch combinations of ideas, as the mind puts together of its 
own choice, and whereof there are not always handing patterns to be found ex-' ^ 
ifting 5 the fignification of their names cannot be made known, as thofe of fim- 
ple ideas, by any ftiewing j but in recompence thereof, may beperfedlyandexadly 
defined. For they being combinations of feveral ideas, that the mind of man 
lias arbitrarily put together, without reference to any archetypes, men may, 
if they pleafe, exactly know, the ideas that go to each compofitioD,. and fo' 
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Book III. both ufe thefe words in a certain and undoubted fignification, and perfedly de^ 
dare, when there is occafion, what they ftand for. This, if well confidered, 
would lay great blame on thole, who make not their difcourfes, about moral 
things, very clear and diftind:. For, fmqe the preciie figoifieation of the names 
of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the real elTence oi eadi fpecies is to be 
known-;, they being not of nature’s, but man’s making, it is a great negligence 
and perverfenefs to difcourfe of moral things, with uncertainty and obfcurity ; 
which is more pardonable in treating of natural fubftances, where doubtful 
terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary reafon, as we lliall fee 
by and by, 

koralky, . :§ 1 6. UpoM this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that morality is capa- 
capaWe of hie of demonftration, as well as mathematicks : fince the preciie, real effence 
the things moral words ftand for, may be perfedly known; and fo the 
congruity, or incongruity, of the things themfelves be certainly difeovered, in 
which confifes perfed knowledge. Nor let any one objed, that the names of 
fubftances are often to be made ufe of in morality, as well as thofe of modes, 
from which vdll arife obfcurity. For as to fubftances, when concerned in mo- 
ral difcourfes, their divers natures are not fo much enquired into, as ftippofed ; 
V. g. when we fay, that a man is fubjed to law, we mean nothing by man, but 
a corporeal, rational creature: what the real effence, or other qualities, of that 
creature are, in this cafe, is no way confidered, And therefore, whether a 
child, or changeling, he a man in a phyfical fenfe, may, amongft the naturalifts, 
be as difputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, as I may cal! 
him, which is this immoveable, unchangeable idea, a corporeal, rational being. 
For were there a monkey, or any other creature to be found, that had the 
ufe of reafon to fuch a degree as to be able to underftand general figns, and to 
deduce confequences about general ideas, he would no doubt be fubjed to law, 
and in that fenfe be a man, how much foever he differed in ftiape from others 
of that name. The names of fubftances, if they be ufed in them as they 
fliould, can no more difturb moral, than they do mathematical difcourfes : 
where, if the mathematician Ipeaks of a cube, or globe of gold, or any other 
body, he has his clear, fetded idea, which varies not, tho’ it may by miftake 
be applied to a particular body, to which it belongs not. 
t>efinltlons § 1 7 * ThisI have here mentioned by the by, to Ihew of what confequence 
tan make , it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and confequently in ail their mo- 
SSes^dear difcourfes, to define their words, when there is occafion j fince thereby mo- 
’ ral knowledge may be brought to fo great clearnefs and certainty. And it 
muftbe great want of ingenuity (to fay no worfe of it) to refiife to do it : 
fince a definition is the only way, whereby the precife meaning of moral words 
can be known ; and yet a way, whereby their meaning may be known certainly, 
and widiout leaving any room for any conteft about it. And therefore, the neg- 
ligence, or perverfenefs of mankind cannot be excufed, if their difcourfes in mo- 
rality ^ not much more clear, than thofe in natural philofophy : fince they are 
about ideas in the mind, which are none of them "falfe, or difproportionate ; 
they having no external beings for the archetypes, which they are referred to, 
and muft correfpond with. It is far eafier for men to frame in their minds am 
idea, which fhall be the ftandard to which they will give the name juftice, with 
which pattern fo made all aaions that agree fhall pafs under that denomina- 
nation, tlian, having feeh Ariftides, to frame an idea, tliat fhall in all things be 
exadly like him, who is as he is, let men make what idea they pleafe of hirm 
For the one, they need but know the combination of ideas, that are put toge- 
ther, within in their own minds ; for the other, they muft enquire into the 
whole, nature, and abftrufe, hidden conftitution, and various qualities of ^ 
thing exifting without them. 

Aftdisthe § x8 ;' -Another reafon, that makes the defining of mixed modes fo neceft* 
»i3ly way. fery, efpe^iiliy of moral words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. that it 
is the only way whereby the fignification of the moft of them can be known 
with certaintyr*;:V Fpr the ideas, they ftand for, being for the moft part fuch 
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wliofe component parts no where exift together, but fcattered and mingled with Chap. 
others, it is the mind alone that colleds them, and gives them the union of XI. 

one idea : and it is only by words, enumerating the feveral fimple ideas* which 
the mind has united, that wO can make known to others what their names ftand 
for ; the affiftance of the fenfes in this cafe not helping us, by the propofal of 
fenfibie objects, to £hew the ideas which our names of this kind ftand for, as it 
does often in the names of fenfible ftmple ideas, and alfo to fome degree in thofe 
of ftibftances. 

§ 19. ThiPdly, for the explaining the fignification of the names of fub- 3, i„ fub- 
ftances, as they ftand for the ideas we have of their diftincl fpecies, both the ftances, by 
fore-mentioned ways, viz. of ftiewing and delining, are requifite in many cafes 
to be made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in each fort fome leading qiiali- 
ties, to which we fappofe the other ideas, which make up our complex idea of 
that fpecies, annexed j we forwardly give the Ipecifick name to that thing, wherein 
that charadterifticai mark is found, which we take to be the moft diftinguiftiing 
idea of that fpecies. Thele leading, or charadleriftical (as I may fo call them) 
ideas, in the forts of animals, and vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, 
ch. vi. § 29. and ch. ix. § 15.) moftly figure, and in inanimate bodies, colour, 
and in fome both together. Now, 

§ 20. These leading, fenfible qualities are thole, which make the chief in- Ideas of the 
gredients of our fpecifick ideas, and, confequently, the moft obfervable and iin- qua- 
variable part in the definitions of our fpecifick names, as attributed to forts of 
fubftances, coming under our knowledge. For tho’ the found, man, in its own beft got by 
nature, be as apt to fignify a complex idea, made up of animality and rationality &ewing. 
united in the fame fubjedl, as to fignify any other combination 5 yet ufed as a 
mark to ftand for a fort of creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the 
outward ihape is as neceifary to be taken into our complex idea, fignified by the 
word, man, as any other we find in it : and, therefore, why Plato’s “ animal 
plume, bipes, latis unguibusf* Ihould not be a good definition of the name, man, 

Handing for that fort of creatures, will not be eafy to fliew: for it is the Ihape, 
as the leading quality, that leems more to determine that fpecies, than a fa- 
culty of reafoning, which appears not at firft, and in fome never. And if. 
this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can be excufed from 
murder, who kill monftrous births, (as we call them) becaule of an unordi- 
nary fbape, without knowing whether they have a rational foul, or no ; which 
can be no more difcerned in a well-formed, than ill-lhaped infant, as foon as 
born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no tene- 
ment, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of frontifpiece, or can join itfelf to, and in-* 
form no fort of body, but one that is juft of fiich an outward ftrudure 

§ 21. Now thefe leading qualities are heft made known by ftiewing, and can 
hardly be made known otherwife. For the ftiape of an horjfe, or cauuary, will 
be but rudely and imperfealy imprinted gn the mind by words, the fight of the 
animals doth it a thoufand times better: and the idea of the particular colouiL‘ 
of gold is not to be got by any defcription of it, but only by the frequent exer-* 
cife of the eyes about it, as is evident in thofe who are ufed to this metal, who 
will frequently diftinguiih true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the 
fight ; where others (who have as good eyes, but yet by ufe have not got the 
precife, nice idea of that peculiar yellow) ftiall not jperceive any diiference. The 
like may be faid of thofe other fimple ideas, peculiar in their kind to any^ fub- 
ftancej for which precife ideas there are no peculiar names. The particular 
ringing found there is in gold, diftind from the found of other bodies, has no 
particular name annexed to it, no more than tlae particular yellow, that belongs 
to that metal 

* § 22. But becaufe many of the fimple ideas, that makp up our fpecifick The ideas of 
idols of fubftances, are powers^ which lie not obvious to our fenfes in the things, 
as they ordinarily appear; therefore, in th.e fignification of our names of 
ftances, fome part of the fignification will, better made known by enume- 
rating thofe fimple ideas, - than in ftiewing tfie fubftance itfelfi For he that, to 
^ th©' 
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Book III the yellow, fliining colour of gold, got by fight, fliall, from my enumerating 
tliem, have the ideas of great dudility, fufibility, fixednelSj and folubility ia 
aqua regia, will have a perfete idea of gold, than he can have by feeing a 
piece of "gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind only its obvious qualities. 
But, if the former conftitution of this Ihining, heavy, ductil thing (from whence 
all tliefe its properties flow) lay open to our fenfes, as the formal conftittition, or 
efience of a triangle does, the iignificatlon of the word, gold, might as eafily 
be afcertaiiied, as that of triangle. 

Arefleaion § 23. Hence we may take notice how much the foundation of all our 
knowledge of corporeal things lies in our fenfes. For how Ipirits, feparate from 
of bodies (whofe knowledge , and ideas of thefe things are certainly much more per- 

fect, than our’s) know them^ we have no notion, no idea at all. The whole 
extent of our knowledge, or imagination, reaches not beyond our own ideas 
limited to our ways of perception. Tho’ yet it be not to be doubted that fplrits, of 
a higher rank than thofe immerfed in fieflr, may have as clear ideas of the ra- 
dical conhitution of fubftances, as we have of a triangle, and fo perceive how 
all their properties and operations flow from thence : but the manner how they 
come by that knowledge exceeds our conceptions. 

Ideas alfo of § 24. Bu T tho' definitions will ferve to explain the names of fubftances, as- 
fubftances they ftaiid for our ideas 5 yet they leave them not without great imperfefcioii, 
SrniaUeS' things. For our names of fubftances being not put barely 

tilings. for our ideas, but being made ufe of ultimately to reprefent things, and fo are 
put in their place, their fignification muft agree with the truth of things, as 
well as with men’s ideas. And, therefore, in fubftances we are not always to 
reft in the ordinary, complex idea, commonly received as the fignification of 
that word, but muft go a little farther, and enquire into the nature and pro- 
perties of the things themfelves, and thereby perfeeft, as much as we can, oiif 
ideas of their diftindt fpecies j or elfe learn them from fuch as are ufed to that 
fort of things, and are experienced in them. For fince it is intended their names 
jfliould ftand for fuch collections of fimple ideas, as do really exift in things 
themfelves, as well as for the complex idea, in other men’s minds, which ill 
their ordinary acceptation they ftand for : therefore, to define their names right, 
natural hiftory is to be enquired into; and their properties are, with care 
and examination, to be found out. For it is not enongb, for the avoiding in-^ 
conveniences, in difeourfes and arguings about natural bodies and fubftantial 
things, to have learned from the propriety of the language, the common, but 
confufed, or very imperfed idea, to wbich each word is applied, and to keep 
them to that idea in our ufe of them : but we muft, by acquainting ourfelves 
with the hiftoiy of that fort of things, redify and fettle our complex idea be- 
longing to each ipecifick name ; and in difeourfe with others (if we find them 
miftake us) we ought to tell what the complex idea is, that we make fuch a 
name iland for. This is the more neceftiiry to be done, by all thofe who fearch 
after knowledge and philofophical verity, in that children, being taught words 
whilft they have but imperfed notions of things, apply them at random, and 
without much thinking, and feldom frame determined ideas, to be fignified by 
them. Which cuftom^ (it being eafy, and ferving well enough for tire ordinary 
affairs of life and conwrfition) they are apt to continue when they arc nim'z 
and fo begin at the wrong end, learning words firft and perfedly, but make the 
notions, to which they apply thofe words, afterwards very overtly. By this 
means it comes to pafs, that men, fpeaking the proper language of their coun- 
ty, i. €.■ according to grammar-rules of that language, do yet fpeak very 
improperly of things themfelves; and by their arguing one with another, make 
buf^iSmll progrefs in the difeoveries of ufeful truths, and the knowledge of 
to ^ ^ound in themfelves, and not in our imaginations ; and 
Jt mfi® .inpimuch, for the improvement of our knowledge, how they ai*e 

Not eafy to § 25, It 'wefe therefore fo be wifhed, that men, verfed in pMyfical enquiries, 
n^madefo. and acquainted the feveml forts of natural bodies, would fet down thofe 
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fimple ideas, wliereln they obferve the individuals of each fort coollantly to agree. Chap. 
This would remedy a great deal of that conmfion, v/hich comes ftxiii feveral XI. 
perfons applying the fame name to a colkdlion of a fmaller, or greater, number 
of fenfible qualities, proportionably as they have been more or lefs acquainted 
with, or accurate in examining the qualities of any fort of things, which come 
under one denomination. But a dictionary of this ibit, containing, as it were, 
a natural Iiiftory, requires too many hands, as well as too much time, coftj 
pains, and fagacity, ever to be hoped for 5 'and till that be done, we muft con™ 
rent oiirfelves with fuch definitions of the names of fubftances, as explain the 
fenfe men ufe them in. And it would be well, where there is occafion, if they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufiially done; but men talk to one 
another, and difpute in words, whofe meaning is not agreed between them, 
out of a rniftake, that the fignification of common words are certainly eftabliihed, 
and tlie predfe ideas, they hand for, perfedly known ; and that it is a flrame to be 
ignorant of them. Both which hippofitions are falfe : no names of complex ideas 
having fo fettled, determined fignifications, that they are conftaiitly iifed for 
the fame precife ideas. Nor is it a fhame for a man not to have a certain know- 
ledge of any thing, but by the neceflary ways of attaining it; and ib it is no 
diferedit not to know, what precile idea any found ftands for, in another man’s 
mind, without he declare it to me, by fome other way than barely ufing that 
found, there being no other way, without fuch a declaration, certainly to know 
it. Indeed the necellity of communication by language brings men to an agree- 
ment in the fignification of common words, within fome tolerable latitude, 
that may ferve for ordinary converfation : and fo a man Cannot be fuppofed wholly 
ignorant of the ideas, wdiich are annexed to words by common ule, in a lan- 
guage fiimiliar to him. But common ufe, being but a x^ery uncertain rule, which 
reduces itfelf at lafi: to the ideas of particular men, proves often but a very va- 
riable ftandard. But tho’ fuch a dictionary, as I haVe above-mentioned, will 
require too much time, coft, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; yet me- 
thinks it is not unreafonable to propofe, that words ftanding for things, which 
are known and diflinguiflied by their outward fhapes, fhould be expreffed by lit- 
tle draughts and prints made of them. A vocabularly made after this failiion would, 
perhaps, v/ith more eafe, and in lefs time, teach the true fignification of many 
terms, efpecially in languages of remote countries, or ages, and fettle truer 
ideas in men’s minds of feveral things, whereof we read the names in antient 
authors, than all the large and laborious comments of learned criticks. Natu- 
ralifis, tiiat treat of plants and animals, have found the benefit of this way: and 
he that has had occafion to confult them, will have rcafon to confefs, that he 
has a clearer idea of apium, or ibex, from a little print of that herb, or beaff, than 
he could have from a long definition of the names of either of them. And fa 
no doubt he would have of ffrigil and fiffrum, if, inffead of a curry-comb and cym- 
bal, which are the Englifii names dictionaries render them oy, he could fee 
ffamped in the margin, fmall pictures of thefe infiruments, as they were in ufe 
amongft the ancients. “ Toga, tunica, pallium,” are words eafily tranflated by 
gown, coat, and cloak ; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the fafliion 
of thofe hakts amongft the Romans, than we have of the faces of the taylors 
who made them. Such things as thefe, which the eye diftinguifiies by their 
fhapes, would be belt let into the mind by draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the fignification of filch words, than any other words fet for them, or 
made ufe of to define them. But this only by the by. 

§26. Fifthlv, if men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of 5. By con- 
their words, and definitions of their terms are not to be had ; yet this is the leaft ftancy in 
that can be expected, that in all difeourfes, wherein one man pretends to inffruCt, 
or convince another, he fhould ufe the feme word, conftantly, in the feme fenfe : 

If this were done (which no body can refufe, without great difingenuity) many of 
the books extant might be fpared; many of the controverfies in difpute would 
be at at end; feveral of thofe great volumes, fwoln with ambiguous words, 
now ufed in one fenfe, and by and by in another, would {brink into a very narrow 
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Book HI. coinpafs j and many of the philofophers (to mention no other) as well as poet^- 
works, might be contained m 

§ 27. But after all, the provifion of words is fo fcanty in relpedl of that in- 
finite variety of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to fuit their precife no- 
tions, will, notwithftanding their utmoft caution, be forced often to life the fiime 
word, in fomewbat different fenfes. And tho’ in the continuation of a difcouifb 
or the purfmt of an argument, there be hardly room to digrefs into a partkula^ 
definition, as often as a man varies the fignification of any term j yet the im 
port of the difcourfe will for the moft part, if there be no defined ihliacv^ 
iLimcientiy lead candid and intelligent readers into the true meaning of it* but 
where that is not fufficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writer to 
explain his meaning, and Ihew in what fenfe he there ufes that term 
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occafion to refled on it j yet it is certam, that the' firft cxercife of this faculty Gh a p. 
is about particular ideas. A man infallibly knows, as fooii as ever he has them I. 
in his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas they are, 
and that they are not other ideas, which he calls red j orfquare" Nor can any 
maxim, or propofition in the world, make him know it clearer or fiirer than lie 
did before, and without any fucli general rule. This then is the flril agree- 
ment or diiagreement, which the mind perceives in its ideas ^ which it always 
perceives at firfl fight: and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will al- 
ways be found to be about the names, and not the ideas themfelves, whole 
identity and diverflty will always be perceived, as foon and as clearly as the 
ideas themfelves are, nor can it poffibly be otherwife. 

§5. Secondly, the next fort of agreement, or difagreement, the mind per- 2. Relative, 
ceives in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing but 
the perception of the relation between any' two ideas, of what kind foever, 
whether fubllances, modes, or any other. For iince all diftindl ideas mufl: eter- 
nally be known not to be the fame, and fo be univeriaily and eonftantly denied 
one of another, there could be no room for any pofitive knowledge at all, if 
we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and find out the agree- 
ment or difagreement they have one with another, in feveral ways the mind 
takes of comparing them. 

§ 6. Thirdly, the third fort of agreement, or difagreement, to be found 3. Ofeo-ex- 
In our ideas, which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co-exiflence, 
or non-co-exiftence in the fame fubject ^ and this belongs particularly to fub- 
ftances. Thus, when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, our know- 
ledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixednefs, or a power to 
remain in the fire unconfumed, is an idea that always accompanies and is joined 
with that particular fort of yellownefs, weight, fufibility, malleablenefs, and 
folubility in aqua regia, which make our complex idea, fignified by the word 
gold. 

§ 7. Four THL Y, the fourth and lafl fort is, that of adiual, real exlftencCj 4 -pl^ 
agreeing to any idea. Within thefe four forts of agreement or difagreement, is, 
i fnppofe, contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the 
enquiries, that we can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we know of 
can affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the fame with 
fome other j that it does, or does not, always co-exift with fome other idea in 
the fame fubjedt j that it has this or that relation to fome other idea 3 or that 
it has a real exiflence without the mind. Thus blue is not yellow, is of iden- 
tity : two triangles upon equal bafes between two parallels are equal, is of rela- 
tion ; iron is fufceptible of magnetkai impreffions, is of co-exiflence : God is, 
is of real exigence. Though identity and co-exiftence are truly nothing but re-<. 
lations, yet they are fb peculiar ways of agreement or diikgreemcnt of our ideas, 
that they deferve well to be conlidered as difiindt heads, and not under relation 
in general ; fince they are fo diflerent grounds of affirmation and negation, as 
will eafily appear to any one, who will but refled on what is fiid in feveral 
places of this efiay. I fhould now' proceed to examine the feveral degrees of 
our knowledge, but that it is neceffiiry firft to confider the different acceptations 
of the word knowledge. 

.. § 8. There are feveral ways, wherein the mind is pofiefied of truth, each Knowledge, 
of which is called knowledge. 

1 . Th e r e is adual knowledge, which is the prefent view the mind has of the ^ ^ “ 
agreement, or difagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 

one to another, 

2. A MAN is laid to know any propofition, winch having been once laid 
before his thoughts, he evidently perceived the agreement or diiagreement of 
the ideas, whereof it confifts y and fo lodged it in his memory, that, whenever 
that propofition comes again to be refieded on, he, without doubt, -or helitation, 
embraces the right fide^ ajflents to, and is certain of the truth of it. This, I 
think, one may call habitual, knowledge : and thus a man may be fold to know 
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Book IV. all thole truths, which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear and full 
perception, whereof the mind is affuredpafl doubt, as often as it has occafion 
to relied on them. For our finite underftandings being able to think clearly 
and difiindly but on one thing at once, if men had no knowledge of any more 
than what they adually thought on, they would all be very ignorant 5 and he 
that knew mod: would know but one truth, that being all he was able to think 
on at one time. 

§ 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are alfo, vulgarly fpeakiog, two degrees : 
First, the one is of fuch truths laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it adually perceives the relation is between thofe ideas. 
And this is in all thofe truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledge ; where 
the ideas themfelves, by an immediate view', difcover their agreement or dilU” 
greement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of fuch truths, whereof the mind having been con- 
vinced, it retains tlie memory of the convidion, without the proofs. Thus a 
man that remembers certainly that he once perceived the demonilration, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, 
becaufe he cannot doubt of the truth of it. In his adherence to a truth, where 
the demonftratioii, by which it was at firfi: known, is forgot, tho’ a man may 
be thought rather to believe his memory, than really to know, and this way of 
entertaining a truth feemed formerly to me like fomething between opinion and 
knowledge; a fort of afllirance, which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on the 
tefiimony of another : yet upon a due examination I find it comes not Ihort of 
perfed certainty, and is in effed true knowledge. That, which is apt to mif- 
lead our firfi thoughts into a miflake in tliis matter, is, that the agreement or 
difagreement of the ideas in this cafe is not perceived, as it was at firfi, by an 
adual view of all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or difagree- 
ment of thofe in the propofition was at firfi perceived ; but by other interme- 
diate ideas, that fhew the agreement or difagreement of the ideas, contained in the 
propofition, whofe certainty we remember. For example, in this propofition, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones,’' one who has 
feen and clearly perceived the demonflration of this truth, knows it to be true, 
when that demonilration is gone out of his mind ; fo that at prefent it is not 
adually in view, and poflibly cannot be recolleded : but he knows it, in a diffe- 
rent way from what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas, joined in 
.that propofition, is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
thofe which at firfi produced that perception. He remembers, i. e. he knov^^^ 
(for remembrance is but the reviving of fome pafl knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the truth of this propofition, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. The immutability of the fame relations between the 
fame immutable things, is now the idea that fliews him, that if the three an- 
gles of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be equal 
to two right ones. And hence becomes to be certain, “ that what was once tme 
in the cafe, is always true ; wliat ideas once agreed, will always agree ; and con- 
fequently what he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as' 
long as he can remember that he once knew it.” Upon this ground it is, that 
particular demonflrations in mathematicks afford general knowledge. If then 
the perception, that the fame ideas will eternally have the fame habitudes.and re* 
lations, be not a fufiicient ground of ienowledge, there could be no knowledge 
of , general propofitions in mathematicks; for no mathematical demonflration 
would be any other than particular : and when a man had demonflrated any 

« ion, concerning one triangle, or circle, his knowledge would not reach 
that pa^cular diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muft renew 
his.i^^qn^rafion in anoSber inflance, before he could know it to be true in 
anoth^^e-trianglo, and:fQ on : by which means one could never come to the 
general propofitions. No body, I think, can deny that 
Mr. Newton teimply knows any propofition, that he now at any time reads in 
his book, tobe tho* he has not in adlual view that admirable chain of inter- 
mediate 
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mediate ideas, whereby he at fir ft difcovered it to be true. Such a memory 
as that, able to retain flich a train of particulars, may be well thought beyond 
the reach of human faculties > when the very difcovery, perception, and laying 
together that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found to furpafs moft readers 
comprehenfion. But yet it is evident, the author himfelf knows the propoiition 
to be true, remembring he once faw the connection of thofe ideas, as certainly 
as he knows fuch a man wounded another, remembring that he faw him run 
him through. But becaiife the memory is not always fo clear as aCtiial percep-' 
tion, and does in all men, more or lefs, decay, in length of time, this amongft 
other differences is one, which fliews that demonftrative knowledge is much 
more imperfeCt than intuitive, as we fliall fee in the following chapter; 

CHAP. It 

Of the degrees of our knowledge. 

§1. A LL our knowledge conftfting, as I have faid, in the view the mind Ch A 
has of its own ideas, which is the utmoft light and greateft (certain- n. 
ty we, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are capable of ; it 
may not be amifs to confider a little the degrees of its evidence. The different hitiuuve, 
clearnefs of our knowledge feems to me to lie in the different way of perception 
the mind has, of the agreement or difagreement of any of its ideas. For, if 
we will refied on our own ways of thinking, we ftiall find that fbmetimes the 
mind perceives the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, immediately by 
themfelves, without the intervention of any other : and this, I think, we may 
call intuitive knowledge. For in this, the mind is at no pains of proving or examin- 
ing, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only by beiiig direded toward it 
Thus the mind perceives, that white is not black, that a circle is ndt a 
angle, that three are more than two, and equal to one and two. Such kind of 
truths the mind perceives at the firft fight of the ideas together, by bare intui- 
tion, without the intervention of any other idea ; and this kind of knowledge 
is the cleareft and moft certain, that human frailty is capable of. This part of 
knowledge is irrefiftible, and, like bright fun-fhme, forces itfelf immediately to 
be perceived, as foon as ever the mind turns its view that way 5 and leaves no 
room for hefitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is prefeiitly filled 
with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all the certainty 
and evidence of all our knowledge ; which certainty every one finds to be fo 
great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater ; for a man 
cannot conceive himfelf capable of a greater certainty, than to know that any 
idea in. his mind is fuch as he perceives it to be 3 and that two ideas, wherein he 
perceives a difference, are different, and not precifely the feme. He that de- 
mands a greater certainty than this, demands he knows ndt what, and ftiews 
only that he has a mind to be a fceptick, without being able to be fo. Cer- 
tainty depends fo wholly on this intuition, that in the next degree of know- 
ledge, which I call demonftrative, this intuition is neceffary in all the connec- 
tions of the intermediate ideas, without which we cantlot attain knowledge and 
certainty. .. 

§ 2. The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives the agree- Dernonftra- 
ment or difegreement of any ideas, but not immediately. Tho* Wherever the 
mind, perceives the agreement or difegreement of any df its ideas, there be cer- 
tain knowledge j yet it does not always happen, that the iriind fees that agree- 
ment or difagreement, which there is between them, et^en Where It is difeover- 
able : and in that cafe remains in ignorance, and at itioft gets no farther than a 
probable conjecture. The reafon, why tlie mind caniibt always perceive prea 
fcntly the agreement, or difegreement ;of two Ideas,, is, hecaufe thofe 
concerning whofe agreement or difagreementSie enqnirj^ made, cannot^.|ie 
mind be fo put together it^ In when the,r|i®pfe^ 
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Book IV. not fo bring its ideas together, as by their immediate comparifoii, and as it were 
or application one to another, to perceive their agreement or 
difagreement, it is fain, by the inteiTention of other ideas (one or more, as it 
happens) to difcover the agreement or difigreement which it fearches ; and this 
is that which we call reafoning. Thus the mind being willing to know the agree- 
ment or difagreement in bignefs, between the three angles of a triangle and 
two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it * 
becaufe the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be 
compared wdth any one or two angles; and fo of this mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive biowledge. In this cafe the mind is .tain to fiid out 
fome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle have an equality; 
and finding thofe equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to 
two right ones. 

Depends on § 3. Those intervening ideas, which ferve to drew the agreement of any 

proofs. others, are called proofs ; and where the agreement, or difagreement is by this 

means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demonftration, it being lliewnto 
the imderilanding, and the mind made to fee that it is fo. A quicknefs in the 
mind to find out thefe intermediate ideas (that iliall difcover the agreement or 
difagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I fiippofe, that which 
is called fagacity. 

But not fo § 4 . This knowledge by intervening proofs, tho’ it be certain, yet the evi- 
deuce of it is not altogether fo clear and bright, nor the aiient fo ready, as in 
intuitive knowledge. For tlio’, in demonilraticn, the oiind does at lafi: perceive 
the agreement or difagreement of the ideas it ccnfiders ; yet it is not without 
pains and attention : there miifc be moie tlian one tranfient view to find it. A 
fteady application and purfuit is required to this diicovery : and tliere muff be a 
progreffion by fteps and degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at cer- 
tainty, and come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy between two ideas 
that need proofs, and the nfe of reafon to fhew it. 

Notwitliout I 3;. Another difierence betv/een intuitive and demonftrative knowledge, 
is, that tho’ in the latter, all doubt be removed, when by the intervention of 
the intermediate ideas the agreement, or difagreement is perceived; yet, be- 
fore the demoiiHration, there was a doubt, which in intuitive knowledge can- 
not happen to the mind, that has its faculty of perception left to a degree ca- 
pable of diftind ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that can dif- 
tindly fee white and black) whether this ink and this paper be all of a colour. 
If there be fight in the eyes, it will at firfi: glimpfe, without hefitation, per- 
ceive the words printed on this paper different from the colour of the paper : 
and fo, if the mind have the faculty of diftind perceptions, it will perceive 
the agreement or difagreement of thofe ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. 
If the eyes have lofi: the faculty of feeing, or the mind of perceiving, w'^e in 
vain enquire after the quiclmels of fight in one, or clearnefs of perception in 
the other. 

Not fo clear. § 6 . It is true, the perception produced by demonftration is alfo very clear, 
yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident ktftre and full affurance, 
that always accom^y that Which I caill intuitive ; like a face refieded by feverai 
mirrors one to another, where as long" as it retains the fimilitude and agrce- 
- ; ment with the objed, it produces a knowledge ; but it is ftill in every fuccefllve 
refledion, with a lefieningof that perfed clearnefs and diftindnefs, which is in 
tliefirft, till at M, after many removes, it has a great mixture of dimnefs, and 
is not at firft fight fo knowable, efpecially to weak eyes. Thus it is with know- 
made out by a Ibng train of proofs. 

Each fiep ^ iSPow, in every ftep reafon makes, in demonftrative knowledge, there is an 
StuidvJ^ intto^ knowledge of that agreement or difagreement, it feeks with the next inter- 
cridence. ^ ^ 7 ^^ would need 

a proof; without the' perception of fdch agreement or difagreement, there 

is no knowle3gS( ^jroduced. If it he perceived by itfelf, it is intuitive know- 
ledge ; if it catinothe perceived by itfelf, tliere is need of ibme intervening idea. 
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as a common meafure to fhew their agreement, or ciifagreement. By which it Chap. 
is plain, that every ftep in reafoning, that produces knowledge, has intuitive IL 
certainty 5 which, when the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it to make the agreement, or difagreement of the ideas, concern- 
ing which wre enquire, viiibie and certain. So that to make any thing a demon- 
ftration, it is neceffiiry to perceive the immediate agreement of the intervening 
ideas, whereby the agreement, or difagreement, of the two ideas under exami- 
nation (whereof the one is always the firft, and the other the kft in the account) 
is found. This intuitive perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of the 
intermediate ideas, in each flep and progreffion of the demonftration, miift alfo be 
carried exadly in the mind, and a man mufl; be fure that no part is left out : 
which, becaufe in long dedudtions, and the ufe of many proofs, the memory 
does not always fo readily and exactly retain 5 therefore it comes to pafs, that 
this is more imperfedt than intuitive knowledge, and men embrace often falfe- 
hood for demonftrations. 

§ 8. The neceffity of this intuitive knowledge, in each dep of fcientihcal, Hence the 
or demonftrative reafoning, gave occafioii, I imagine, to that miflaken axiom, 
that all reafoning was ‘‘ex praecognitis&praeconceffisf’ whichhow firitismida- 
ken, I fliail have occafion to drew more at large, when I come to confider pro- 
pofitions, and particularly thofe propolitions which are called maxims 5 and to 
Ihew that it is by a midake, that they are xuppoled to be the foundations of all 
our knowledo:e and reafonin®. 

§ 9. It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematicks alone are ca- Demonftra- 
pable of demondrativc certainty : but to have fuch an agreement, or difigree- tion not li- 
ment, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the privilege of 
the ideas of number, extenfion, and figure alone 5 it may, podibly, be the want 
of due method and application in us, and not of fudicient evidence in things, 
that demondration has been thought to have fo little to do in other parts of 
knowledge, and been fcarce fo much as aimed at, by any but mathematicians. 

For whatever ideas we have, w^herein the mind can perceive the immediate agree- 
ment, or difagreement, that is between them, there the mind is capable of in- 
tuitive knowledge ; and where it can perceive the agreement, or difagreement, 
of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement, or difigreement, 
they have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonftra- 
tion, which is not limited to ideas of extendon, dgure, number, and their 
modes. 

§ 10. The reafon why it has been generally fought for, and fuppofed to be why it ha? 
_only in thofe, I imagine has been, not only the general ufefulnefs of thofe fciencesi been fo 
but becaufe, in comparing their equality, or excefs, the modes of numbers <^bought. 
have every the lead difference very clear and perceivable : and tho’, in extenfion, 
every the lead excefs is not fo perceptible, yet the mind Jxas found out ways, to 
examine and difcover demondratively the jud equality of two angles, or exten- 
dons, or dgiires : and both thefe, i. e. numbers and dgures, can be fet down 
by vidble and lading marks, wherein the ideas under condderation are perfectly 
determined 5 which, for the mod part, they are not, where they are marked 
only by names and words. 

I II. But in other dmple ideas, whofe modes and differences are made and 
counted by . degrees, and not quantity, we have not fb nice and accurate a 
didinddon of their differences, as to perceive, or dnd ways to meafure their jud 
equality, or the lead differences. For thofe other dmple ideas, being appearances, 
or fenfations, produced in us by the fixe, dgure, number, and motion of minute 
corpufcles, fingly infenfible, their different degrees alfo depend upon the vari- 
ation of feme, or all of thofe caufes 5/ which fince it cannot be obferved by us 
in particles of matter, whereof each is too fubtle to be perceived, it is impoilible 
for us to have any exad: meafures of the different degrees of thefe fimple ideas. 

For, fuppofing the fenfetion, or idea, we name whitened, be produced in us by a 
certain number of globules, whidi having a verticlty about their own centers, 
drike upon the retina of the eye, with a certain de^ee of rotation, as well as 

■ ' progreffivc 
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Book IV.progreffive fwiftnefsj it will henee eafily follow, that the more the fiiperfclal 
parts of any body are fo ordered, as to reflea the greater number of globules of 
light, and to give them that proper rotation, which is fit to produce this fenfii- 
tion of white in us, the more white will that body appear, that from an equal 
fpace fends to the retina the greater number of fuch corpufcies, with that pecu- 
liar fort of motion. I do not fay, that the nature of light confifis in very fmaii 
round globules, nor of whitenefs in fuch a texture of parts, as gives a certain 
rotation to thefe globules, when it refleds them; fori am not nowtreating 
phyfically of light, or colours. But this, I think, I may fay, that I cannot (and 
I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) conceive, how 
bodies without us can any ways afted our fenfes, but by the immediate contad 
of the fenfible bodies themfelves, as in tafting and feeling, or the impulfe of 
fome infenfible particles coming from them, as in feeing, hearing, and fmelling ; 
by the different impulfe of which parts, caufed by their different fize, figure, 
and motion, the variety of fenfations is produced in us. 

§ 12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or whether they have a 
verticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of whitenefs in us, this 
■is certain, that the more particles of light are refleded from a body, fitted to 
give them that peculiar motion, which produces the fenfation of whitenefs in 
us ; and, poffibly, too, the quicker that peculiar motion is, the whiter does the 
body appear, from which the greater number are refieded, as is evident in the 
fame piece of paper put in the fun-beams, in the fhade, and in a dark hole ; 
in each of which it will produce in us the idea of whitenefs in far different 
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degrees. 

§ 13. Not knowing, therefore, what number of particles, nor what motion 
of them is fit to produce any precife degree of whitenefs, we cannot demon- 
ilrate the certain equality of any two degrees of whitenefs, becaufe we have no 
certain ftandard to meafure them by, nor means to diftinguifh every the leaft 
real difference, the only help we have being from our fenfes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is fo great, as to produce in the mind 
clearly diftind ideas, whofe differences can be perfedly retained, there thefe 
ideas of colours, as we fee in different kinds, as blue and red, are as capable 
of demonftration, as ideas of number and extenfion. What I have here faid ‘df 
whitenefs and colours, I think, holds true in all fecondary qualities, and their 
modes. 

§ 14. These two, viz. intuition and demonfifation, are the degrees 6f our 
knowledge ; whatever comes fhort of one of thefe, with what affurance fbever 


is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaft in all general truths. 
There is, indeed, another perception of the mind, imployed about the parti- 
cular exiftence of finite beings, without us ; which going beyond bare probabi- 
lity, and yet not reaching perfedly to either of the foregoing degrees of cer- 
tainty, pafies under the name of knowledge. There can be nothing more cer- 
tain, than that the idea, we receive from an external objed, is in our minds; this is 
mtuitive knowledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 
id^ in our minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exiftence of any 
thing without us, .which CQtrcfponds to that idea, is that, whereof fome men 
think there may be a queftion made; becaufe men may have fuch ideas in their 
minds, when no fuch thing exifts, no fuch objed affeds their fenfes. But yet 
here, I think, we are provided with an evidence, that puts us paft doubting ; 

. For I afk any one, whether he be not invincibly confeious to himfelf of a difie- 
fept perception, when he looks on the fun by day, and thinks on it by night; 
yfen he adually taftes wormwood, or fmells a rofe, or only thinks on that fa- 
We' as plainly find the difference there is between any idea, re- 
vivm®putJibinds by our own memory, and adually coming into our minds by 
out do^ between any two diftind ideas. If any one fay, a dream 

may do tSf thing, and all thefe ideas may be produced in us without any 

pternal obje^^l;^ may pleafe to dream that I make him this anfwer ; i. That 
it is no great mattlf,' whedier I remove his fcruple, or no: where all is but 
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dream, reafoning, and arguments, are of no ufe, truth and knowledge notliing. Ch A P« 
2. That I believe lie will allow a very manifeft difference between dreaming of IL 
being in the fire, and being adually in it. But yet, if he be refolved to appear J 

fo feeptical, as to maintain, that what I call being adtually in the fire is nothing 
but a dream ; and that we cannot tliereby certainly know, that any fucli thing 
as fire adlually exifts without us : I anfwer, that we certainly finding that plea- 
fare, or pain, follows upon the application of certain objedfs to us, wliofe exif- 
tence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our fenfes^ this certainty is 
as great as our liappinefs, or mifery, beyond which we have no concernment to 
know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add, to the two former fi)rts of 
knowledge, this alfo, of the exiftence of particular, external objeds, by that per- 
ception and confcioufnefs we have of the adual entrance of ideas from them, and 
allow thefe three degrees of knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonftrative, and fen- 
fitive : in each of which there are different degrees and ways of evidence and 
certainty. 

§ 15. But lince our knowledge is founded on, and imployed about our ideas Knowledge 
only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our ideas ^ and ^^^^ways 
that, where our ideas are clear and diffind, or obfcure and confufed, our know- are 

ledge will be fo too? To which I anfwer, no: for our knowledge confifling fo. 
ill the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of any two ideas, its clear- 
nefs, or obfciirity, coiififts in the clearnefs, or obfcurity, of that perception, and 
not in the clearnefs, or obfcurity, of the ideas themfelvesj v. g. a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to two right ones, 
as any mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very obfcure perception 
of their agreement, and fo have but a very obfcure knowledge of it. But ideas, 
which, by reafon of their obfcurity, or otherwife, are confufed, cannot pro- 
duce any clear, or diftind knowledge ; becaufe, as far as any ideas are confufed, 
fo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree, or difagree. Or 
to exprefs the fame thing in a way lefs apt to be mifunderftood : he that hath 
not determined ideas to the words he ufes, cannot make propofitions of them^ 
of whofe truth he can be certain. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the extent of human knowledge. 

§ I. T^NOWLEDGE, as has been faid, lying in the perception of the 
agreement, or difagreement, of any' of our ideas, it follov/s from 

hence, that, ^ Nofarther 

■ First, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas; thanwrhave 

§ 2. Secondly, that we can have no knowledge farther than we can have foeas. 
perception of that agreement, or difagreement. Which perception being, i. Ei- 2. No farther 
ther by intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas : or, 2. By reafon, than we can 
examining the agreement, or difagreement, of two ideas, by the intervention of perceive 
fi^me others: or, 3. By fenfation, perceiving the exiftence of particular togs : 
hence it alfo follows, agreement. 

§3. Thirdly, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that fhall ex- 
tend itfelf to all our ideas, and all diat we would know about them j becaufe Inowledge^ 
v/e cannot examine and perceive all the relations they have one to another, by extends Sfolf 
jiixta-pofition, or an immediate comparifon one with another. Thus having the not to all the 
ideas of an obtiife, and an acute-angled triangle, both drawn from equal bafes, our^Hras, 
and between parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to 
be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal, or no 3 becaufe 
their agreement, or difagreement, in equality can never be perceived by an 
immediate comparing them : the difference of figure makes their parts unca- 
pable of an exadl, immediate application ; and, therefore, there is need of fdnie 
Vo L . I. X X X ihtervemng 
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Book IV JnteiTening quantities to meafure them by/ wliicli is demoipration, or rational 
knowledge. , , , , 

§ 4. Fourthly, it follows alfo, from what is abov(J obierved, that our 
^ .1 1 1 3 4-,^ +-1-10 nf /’Mil iflp'jc: • bccauic be"* 
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knowledge 

therefore, 

narrower 
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ideas. 


rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole extent of oin ideas : 
tween two different ideas we would examine, we cannot always find fach me- 
diums, as we can connedl one to another with an intuis:i\^e knowledge, in all 
the parts of the deduction 5 and v/herever that fails, we come .(liort of know- 
ledge and demonftration. 

^ 5. Fifthly, fenfitive knowdedge, reaching no firther than the exigence of' 
things, adfually prefent to our fenfcs, is yet much narrowei* than either of the 
former. 

§ 6. From all w^hich it is evident/that the extent of our knowledge comes 
not only ihort of the reality of things, but even of the extent of oiir own ideas, 
Tho* our knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed them either in 
extent, or perfedibn ; and tho’ thefe be veiy narrow bounds, in refpect of the 
extent of all being, and far fliort of what we may jiiftly imagine to be in 
fome, even created underlfandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow in- 
formation is to be received from fbme few% and not very ac ute ways of percep- 
tion, fuch as are our fenfes ; yet it would be well with us, if our knowledge 
were but as large as our ideas, and there were not many doubts and inquiries 
concerning the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor, I believe, ever fliali 
be in this world refolved. Neverthelefs I do not queftion but: that human know- 
ledge, under the prefent circumftances of our beings and conftitutionSj may 
be carried much farther than it hitherto has been, if men would fincerely, and 
with freedom of mind, imploy all that induflry and labour of thought, in 
improving the means of difcovering truth, which they do f^r the colouring, or 
fupport of falfhood, to maintain a fyftem, intereft, or party, they are once 
gaged in. But yet, after all, I think I may, without injury t(3 human perfedion, 
be confident, that our knowledge would never reach to all we might defire to 
know, coneerning thofe ideas we have 5 nor be able to furmount all the difficul- 
ties, and refolve all the queftions might arife concerning any of them. We have 
the ideas of a fquare, a circle, and equality 5 and yet, perhaps, fliall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a fquare, and certainly know that it is fo. We have 
the ideas of matter and thinking, but, .poflibly, fhall never be able to know, 
whether any mere, material being thinks, or no 5 it being imppfiible for us, by the 
contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to difcover, whether om- 
nipotency has not given to fome fyftems of matter fitly difpofed, a power to 
perceive and think, or elfe joined and fixed to matter fo difpofed, a thinking 
immaterial fubfiance : it being, in refped of our notions, not much more re- 
mote from our comprehenfion to conceive, that God can, if he pleafes, fuperadd 
to matter a faculty of thinking,- than that he Ihoiild fuperadd to it another fiib- 
ifance, with a faculty of thinking j fince we know not wherein thinking con- 
fids, nor to what fort of fubfiances the Almighty has been pleafcd to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely by the good^ pleafure 
and bounty of the creator. For I fee no contradidlion in it, that the firif, 
eternal, thinking being fhould, if he pleafed, give to certain fyftems of created 
fenfelefs matter, put together, as he thinks 'fit, fome degrees of fenfe, percep- 
tion, and thought: tho’, • as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. §'14, &c. 
it is no lefs than a contradiction to fuppofe matter (which is evidently,’* in its 
own nature, void of fenfe and thought,) ftiould be that eternal, firft, thinking 
being. What certainty of knowledge can any one have tiiat fome perceptions^ 
fuch as V. g. pleafure, and pain, ftiould not be in Ibme bodies themielves, after 
a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they ftiould be in an ini- 
fqbftance, upon the motion of the parts of body ? Body, as far as w^e 
can c^^we, Being able only to ftrike and affedt body ; and motion, according to 
theuMf rbachof our ideas, being able to produce notliing but motion: fo 
that whejn W%,ja%w,it to produce pleafure, or pain, or the idea of a colour, or 
found, we ard ilh/to quit our reafon, go beyond our ideas, and attribute it 

wholly 
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■wholly to the good pleafure of our maker. For fince we iiiiifi allow he has 
aiinexed effedls to motion, v/hich we can no way conceive motion able to pro- 
duce^ what reafon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
to be produced in a fubjed, we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
a fubjedt, we cannot conceive the motion of matter can any way operate upon ? 

I fay not this, that I would any way leffen the belief of the lours immateriality : 

I am not here fpeaking of probability, but knowledge j and I think not only, 

I that it becomes the modefty of philofophy not to pronounce magifterially, 

where we want that evidence, that can produce knowledge; but alfo, that it is 
of life to us to difcern how Eir our knowledge does reach : for the hate ive are 
at prefent in^ not being that of vifion, we mull:, in many things, content our 
felves with faith and probability ; and, in the prefent qiieftion, about the im- 
materiality of the foul, if our faculties cannot arrive at demonilrative cer- 
tainty, we need not think it ftrange. All the great ends of morality and reli- 
' - gion arc well enough lecured, without philolbphical proofs of the (bul’s imma- 

teriality ; fince it is evident, that he, who made us at firll begin to fubiih; here, 

^ fenlible, intelligent beings, and for feveral years continued us in fuch a flate, can 

and will rellore us to the like ftate of fenlibility, in another world, and make 
us capable, there, to receive the retribution he has defigned to men, according 
to their doings in this life. And therefore it is not of fiich mighty necelhty to 
‘ determine one way or the other, as fome over-zealous for, or againff, the imma- 
teriality of the foul^ have been forward to make the world believe. Who, 
either on the one fide, indulging too much their thoughts, immerfed altogether 
in matter, can allow no exiftence to what is not material : or who, on the 
other fide, finding not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmoft intention of mind, have the confidence to 
conclude, that omnipotency itfelf cannot give perception and thought to a 
fubftance, which has the modification of folidity. He that confiders how hard- 
ly fenfation is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter; or exif- 
tence to any thing that hath no extenfion at all, will confefs, that he is very 
^ far from certainly knowing what his foul is. It is a point which feems to me 

to be put out of the reach of our knowledge : and he, who will give himfelf 
leave to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each hypo- 
thefisj will fcarce find his reafon able to determine him fixedly for, or againlt the 
foiirs materiality. Since, on which fide foever he views it, either as an unex- 
tended fubfiance, or as a thinking, extended matter ; the difficulty to conceive 
either, will, whilfi; either alone is in his thoughts, fiill drive him to the contra- 
ry fide. An iinfiiir way which fome men take with themfelves : who becaufe 
of the iinconceivablenefs of fomething they find ih one, throw themfelves vio- 
lently into the contrary hypothefis, tlio’ altogether as unintelligible to an unby- 
afied underilanding. This ferves not only to fhew the weaknefs and fcan- 
tinefs of our knowledge, but the infignificant triumph of fuch fort of argu- 
« ments, which, drawn from our own views, may iatisfy us that we can find no 

certainty on one fide of the quefiion ; but do not at all thereby help us to truth, 
f „ by running into the oppofite opinion, which, on examination, will be found 

‘ ' clogged with equal difficulties. For what fafety, what advantage to any one is 

it, for the avoiding the feeming abfurdities, and to him unfurmountable rubs 
he meets with, in one opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on 
i fomething, altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from Ms compreheii- 

fion ? It is pafi: controverfy, that we have in us fomething that tMnks ; our very 
doubts about what it is, confirm the certainty of its being, tho' we niufi: con- 
tent ourfelves in the ignorance of what kind of being it is : and it is as vain to go 
I about to be fceptical in this, as it is unreafonable in moft other cafes to be pofi- 

tive again ft the being of any thing, becaufe we cannot comprehend its nature. 
For I would fun know what fubfiance exsfts, that has not fomething in it, which 
manifefily baffles our underfiandings. Other Ipirits who fee and know the na- 
ture and inward conftitution of things, how much mufi they exceed us in know- 
! ledo-c ? To which if we add larger compreheafion, wMch enables them at one 

^ glance 
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Book IV. glance to fee tlie connexion and agreement of very many ideas, and readily fup^ 
plies to them the intermediate proofs, which we, by fingle and flow fleps,^ and 
long poring in the dark, hardly at lafl find out, and are often ready to forget 
■one, before we have hunted out another 5 we may giiefs at fomepartof the 
happinefs of fuperior ranks of fpirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
light, as well as a larger field of knowledge. But, to return to the argument 
in hand ^ our knowledge, I lay, is not only limited to the paucity and imper- 
fedions of the ideas we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes 
fliort of that too, but how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 

How fill- our § 7. The affirmations or negations we make, concerning the ideas we have, 
may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to thefe four forts, viz. 
identity, co-exiftence, relation, and real exiftence. I ihall examine how far 00 r 
knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

§8. First, as to identity and diver hty, in this way of the agreement or dif- 
agreement of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as far extended as our ideas 
themfelvesj and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not prefently, 
by an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different from 
any other. 

§ 9. Secondly, as to the fecond fort, which is the agreement or difagree- 
ment of our ideas in co-exiftence ; in this, our knowledge is very ffiort, tho’ in 
this confiftsthe greateft and moll material part of our knowledge concerning fub~ 
ftances. For our ideas of the fpecies of fubflances being, as I have fhewed, 
nothing but certain colledionsof fimple ideas, united in one fubjedt, and fo co- 
exifdng together 5 v. g. our idea of flame is a body hot, luminous, and moving 
upward; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fu~ 
Able : tliefe, or fome fuch complex ideas as thefe in men’s minds, do thefe two 
names of the difforent fubftances, flame, and gold, ftand for. When wo 
would know any thing farther concerning thefe, or any other fort of fubflances, 
what do we enquire, but what other qualities, or pov/ers, thefe fubfeances have, 
or have not? which is nothing elfe, but to know v/hat other fimple ideas do, 
or do not co~exiff, with thofe that make up that complex idea ? 

§ 10. This, how weighty and confideiuble a part foever of human fcience, 
is yet very narrow, and fcarce any at all. The reafon whereof is, that the fim-^ 
moft fimple pfe ideas, whereof our complex ideas of fubfiances are made up, are, for the 
ideas is un- moft part, fuch as carry with them, in their own nature, no vifible, neceffaiy 
known. connexion, or inconfifiency with any other fimple ideas, whole co-exlfience 
with them we would inform our ielves about. 

Efpedally of § i i. The ideas, that our complex ones of fubftances are made up of, and 
fecondary about which our knowledge concerning fubftances is moft employed, are thofe 
of their fecondary qualities : which depending all (as has been fliewn) upon the 
primary qualities of their minute and infenfible parts; or if not upon them, up- 
on fomething yet more remote from our comprehenfion ; it is impoiiiblewe ffiould 
know which have a necefiary union, or inconfiftency one with another : for not 
knowing the root they fpring from, not knowing what fize, figure, and tex- 
ture of parts they are, on which depend, and from which refult thofe qualities, 
which make our complex idea of gold, it is impofiible we fhould know what 
other qualities refult from, or are incompatible with the feme conftitution of the 
infenfible parts of gold ; and fo confequently, muft always co-exift with that 
complex idea we have of it, or elfe are inconfiftent with it. 

§ 12. Besides this ignorance of the primary qualities of the infenfible parts 
of bodies, on which depend all their fecondary qualities, there is yet another and 
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more incurable part of ignorance, which fets us more remote from a certain 


nndifeover- 
able. 


hetwOT any fecondary quality, and thofe primary qualities, v/hich it depends on. 
, §J3V5'F,^‘r: the lize, figure and motion of one body fiiould caufe a change 
in the fize, figure and motion of another body, is not beyond our conception: 
the feparaUonq^^JJie parts of one body upon the intriifion of another; and the 
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feliange frdm reft to motion upon impulfe; thefe, and the likcj feem to us to have C h a f, 
fome connexion one with another. And if we knew thefe primary qualities of HI. 
bodies, we might have reafonto hope, we might be able to know a great deal 
more of thefe operations of them one upon another : but, our minds not being 
'able to difcover any connection betwixt theft primary qualities of bodies, and 
the fenfationi that are produced in us by them,, we can never be able to efta- 
blifii certain and undoubted rules of the confequences, or co-exiftence of any ft- 
condary qualities, tho' we could difcover the fize, figure or motion of thofe in-. 
vifible parts, which immediately produce them. We are fo far from knowing 
what figure, fize or motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a fweet tafte, or 
a fliarp found, that we can by no means conceive liow any fize, figure or mo- 
tion of any particles, can poffibly produce in us the idea of any colour, tafte or 
found whatfoever j there is no conceivable connection betwixt the one and the 
other. 

I 14. In vain, therefore, flmll we endeavour to difcover by our ideas (the only 
true way of certain and univerfal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
conftantly joined with that of our complex idea of any fubftancc : fiince we iiei-^- 
ther know the real conftitution of the minute parts, on which their qualities do 
depend j nor, did we know them, could we difcover any necefifaiy conneCfion 
betv/een them, and any of the ftcondary qualities : which is neceflary to be done^ 
before we Can certainly know their neceflary co-exiftence. So that let our com- 
plex idea of any fpecies of fubftances be what it will, we can hardly, from the 
Ample ideas contained in it, certainly determine the neceflary co-exiftence of any 
other quality whatfoever. Our knowledge in all thefe enquiries reaches very 
little farther than our experience. Indeed fome few of the primary quali-- 
ties have a neceflary dependance and vifible conne6:ion one with another, as 
figure neceflarily fuppofes extenfion 3 receiving or communicating motion 'by 
impulfe, fuppofes folidity. But tho’ theft, and perhaps fome other of our 
ideas have, yet there are fo few of them, that have a vifible conilecftion one 
with another, that we can by intuition, or demonftratioti difcover the co- 
exiftence of Very few of the qualities are to be found united in fubftances t 
and we are left only to the affiftance of our ftnfts, to make known to us 
what qualities they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exiftent in any 
fubjed', without this dependance and evident connedion of their ideas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly any tw^o to co-exift any farther than expe- 
rience, by our fenfeSj informs us. Thus, tho’ we fee the yellow colour, and 
upon trial find the weight, malieablenefs, fufibility, and fixednefs^ that are uni- 
ted in a piece of gold 5 yet, becauft no one of thefe ideas has any evident de- 
pendanccj or neceflary connedion with the other, we cannot certainly know, 
that where any four of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, how highly pro- 
bable foever it maybe; becauft the higheft probabilityamoiints not to certainty, 
without which there can be no true knowledge, . For this co-exiftence can be 
no farther known than it is perceived 3 and it cannot be perceived, but either in 
particular fubjeds; by the obftrvation of our ftnfts, or in general; by the neceft 
fary connedion of the ideas themfelvesi 

§ 1 5. As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiftence, we may know, Of repu^r 
that any fubjed can have, of each fort of primary qualities, but one particular 7 
at once 3 v, g. each particular extenfion^ figure; number of parts, motion, ex- 
eludes all other of each kind. The like alfo is certain of, all ftnfible ideas, pe- 
culiar to each ftnft 3 for whatever of each kind ispreftnt iii any fubjed, excludes 
ail other of that fort 3 v. g. no one fttbjed can have two ftnells, or two colours at 
the fame time; To this perhaps will be laid, has not an opall, or an infufion 
of lignum nephriticum, two colours at tire fame time ? To which I anfwer, 
that theft bodies, to eyes differently placed, may at the fame time afford diffe- 
rent colours : but I take liberty alfo to fay, that to eyes differently placed, it is 
different parts of the objed, that refled the particles of light : and therefore, ft 
is not the fame part of the objed, and fo not the very fame fubjed, which at 
the fame time appears both yellow and a:^ure. For it is as impofllble that the 
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Book IV. very fame particle of any body (liould at the fame time difihreiitly modify, or re- 
fled the rays of liglitj as that it ihouldhave two different iagures and textures at 
:the fame time.. V 

Of the CO- ii6. But as to the powers of flibftances to change the fenfible qualities of 
exUienceof othW bodies, which make a great part of our enquiries about them, and is no iii- 
confiderable branch of our knowledge 5 I doubt, as to thefe, whether onr know.- 
\Z)\ ^ ledge reaches much farther than our experience 5 or whether we can come to 

the difcovery of mofl of thefe powers, and be certain that they are in any fcb- 
jed, by the connedion with any of thofe ideas, which to us make its eilenGe. 
Becaiife the adive and paffive powers of bodies, and tlieir ways of operating, 
confifdng in a texture and motion of parts, which we cannot by any uneans 
come to difcover ; it is but in very few cafes, we can be able to perceive their 
dependance on, or repugnance to any of thole ideas, which make our complex 
one of that fort of things. I have here inftanced in the corpufcularian hypo- 
theiis, as that which is thought to go fartheft in an inteiiigible explication of 
the qualities of bodies 5 and I fear the weaknefs of human underftandiiig is 
fcarce able to fubftitute another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer difco- 
very of the necedary connedion and co-exiftence of the powers, which are to 
be obferved united in feveral forts of them. This at lead is certain, that which 
ever liypothefis be cieareft and trued (for of that it is not my bufinefs to deter- 
mine) our knowledge concerning corporeal fubfcances will be very little advanced 
by any of them, till we are made to fee what qualities and powers of bodies have 
a neceffary connedion, or repugnancy one with ' another 5 which, in the prefent 
date of philofophy, I think we know but to a very finall degree : and I doubt 
whether, with thofe faculties we have, we fliall ever be able to carry our gene- 
ral knowledge (I fay not. particular experience) in this part much farther. Ex- 
perience is that which in this part we mud depend on. And it were to be 
wiilred that it were more improved. We find the advantages fome men’s ge- 
nerous pains have this way brought to the dock of natural knowledge. And if 
others, efpecially the philofophers by fire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary 
in their obfervations, and fincerein their reports, as thole, who call themfelves phi- 
lofophers, ought to have been ^ our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, 
and our infight into their powers and operations, had been yet much greater. 

Of fpirits, § 17. If we are at a lofs, in refped of the powers and operations of bodies, 
yet narrow- j think it is eafy to conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference to 
fpirits j whereof we naturally have no ideas, but wdiat we draw from that of 
our own, by reflecting on the operations of our own fouls within ns, as far as 
they can come within our obfervation. But how inconfiderable a rank, the fpi- 
rits that inhabit onr bodies, hold amongd thofe various and poffibly innumerable 
kinds of nobler beings ; and how far ihort they come of the endowments and 
perfections of cherubim and feraphim, and infinite forts of fpirits above us ; 
is what by a tranfient hint, in another place, I have offered to rny reader’s 
confideration. 

3. Of other | ig. As to the third fort of our knowledge, viz. the agreement, ordifigrec- 
ttient of any of our ideas, in any other relation : this, as it is the larged field of 
fay how far. our knowledge, fo ,itis hard to ^determine, how far it may extend 5 becaufe tlie 
advances, that are made in this part of ^ knowledge, depending on our fagacity 
in finding intermediate ideas, that may fhew the relations and habitudes of 
ideas, whofe co-exidence is not coiifidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when w^e 
are at an end of fuch difeoveries 5 and when reafon has all the helps it is ca- 
pable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the agreement, or dilagree- 
ment of remote ideas. They, that are ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the 
^^ders m..’this kind are to be done by it : and what farther improvements. 

advantageous to other parts of knowledge, the fagacious mind of 
man 'p^ jet .find out,, it is not eafy to determine. This at lead I believe, that 
the idea#?Aqmntity are not thofe alone, that are capable of demonftration 
and kxiQwleo^ ,^ and that other, and perhaps more ufeful parts of conteiii- 
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•pktion, would afford us eertainty, if vices^ paffions, and domineering Intereft Ch ap. 
did not oppofe, or menace fucli endeavours. III. 

The Jdea of a fupreme being, infinite in power, goodnefs and wifdoni, 
wbofe worknianfhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of our 
felves, as mideiTtanding, rational beings, being fjch as are clear in us, Would, monftrationi 
I fiippofe, if duly confidered and purfued, aiibrd fjch foundations of our duty 
and roles of addon, as might place morality amojigft the fciences, capable of 
demonftration 3 wherein I doubt not but from felf-evident propofitions, by necellary 
confeqiiences, as inconteifable as thofe in mathematicks, the meafures of right 
and wrong might be made out, to any one that will apply himfelf with the 
iame indifferency and attention to the one, as he does to the other of thefe 
fciences. The relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as well as 
thofe of number and extenfion : and I cannot fee, why they ihoiild not alfo be 
capable of demonftration, if due methods were thought on to examine or 
purfue their agreement or difagreement. Where there is no property, there is 
no injuftice, is a propofition as certain as any demonftration in Euclid : for the 
idea of property being a right to any thing s and the idea,' to which the name 
injuftice is given, being the invafion, or violation of that right 3 it is evident, 
that thefe ideas , being thus eftablifhed, and thefe names annexed to them, I can 
as certainly know this propoiition to be true, as that a triangle has three angles 
equal to two right ones. Again, no government allows abiblute liberty: the 
idea of government being the eftablithment of fociety upon certain rules, or 
laws, whicli require conformity to them : and the idea of abfolute liberty being 
for any one to do whatever he pleafes 3 I am as capable of being certain of the 
truth of this propoiition as of' any in the mathematicks. 

§ 19. That, which in this refpedt has given the advantage to the ideas of Two things 
quantity, and made them thought more capable of certainty and demon- 
ftration, is, ^ Sought 

First, that they can be fet down and reprefcnted by fenfible marks, which capaWeof 
have a greater and nearer correipondence with them than any words, or foutids tieinonftra- 
whatfoever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their fignification. An 
angle, circle or fqiiare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be aS" waiit^ of 
miftaken: it reiiiains unchangeable, and may at leifure be conlidered and exa- fenfiblere- 
mined, and the demonftration be revifed, and all the parts of it may be gone prefentati- 
over, more than once, without any danger of the leaft change in the ideas. This 
cannot be thirs done in moral ideas, we have no fenfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down 3 we have nothing but words to exprels 
them by : which tho’, when written, they remain the fame, yet the ideas, they 
ftand for, may change in the fame man 3 and it is very feldom that they are not 
different in different perfons. 

Secondlv, another thing, that makes the greater difficulty in etbicks, is, 
that moralideas are commonly more complex, than thofe of the figures ordinarily 
confidered in mathematicks. From whence thefe two inconveniences follow : 
firft, that their names are of more uncertain fignification, the prccife colieftion 
of fimple ideas, they ftand for, not being fo eafily agreed on, and fo the fign 
■ that is ufed for them in communication always, and in thinking often, does 
not fteadily carry with it the fame idea. Upon which the iame diforder, confu- 
fion and error follows, as would if a man, going to demonftrate ibmething of an. 
heptagon, ihould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the angles, 
or by overfight make the figure with one angle more, than the name ordinarily 
imported, or he intended it ihould, when at firft he thought of his demon- 
ftration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex, moral 
ideas, where the fame name being retained, one angle, i. e. one fimple idea is 
left out, or put in, in the complex one (ftill called by tire fame name) more at 
one time than another. Secondly, from the complexednefs of thefe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eafily retain thofe 
precife combinations, fo exadly and perfedly as is neceifary in the examination 
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Book IV. of the habitudes and correfpondencieSi agreements or difagreemehtSj of feverat 
of them one with another; efpecially where it is to be judged of, by long de-^ 
duaions, and the intervention of feveral other complex ideas, to drew the agree- 
ment or difegreement of two remote ones. 

The great lielp againft this, which niathematicians find in diagrams and fi- 
gures, which remain unalterable in their draughts^ is very apparent, and the 
Siembry would often have great difficulty otherwife to retain them fo exadly^ 
whilft the mind went over the parts of them ftep by ftepj to examine their feve- 
rai correfpondencies. And tho’ in calling up a long fum, either in addition, mul- 
tiplication, or divifion, every part be only a progrelTion of theunind, talcing a 
view of its own ideas^ and confidering their agreement or difagreenient ; and 
the refolution of the queftion be nothing but the refult of the whole, made up 
of fuch particulars; whereof the mind has a clear perception : yet without fet- 
ting down the fevera! parts by marks, whofe precife fignifications are known, 
and by marks that laft and remain in view, when the memory had let them go, it 
would be almoft impoffibie to cariry fo many different ideas in mind, without con>" 
founding oiTetting flip fome parts of the reckoning, and thereby making all dur 
reafonings about it ufelefs. In v^llich cafe, the cyphers or marks help not the 
mind at all to perceive the agreement of aiiy tWb, or more numbers, their equa- 
lities or proportions: that, the mind has only by intuition. of its own ideas of 
the numbers themfelves. But the numerical charaders are helps to the memo- 
ry, to record and retain the feveral ideas, about which the demonft ration is 
made, whereby a man may know how far his intuitive knowledge, in furveying 
feveral of the particulars, has proceeded; that fo he may; without confufioii, 
go on to what is yet unknown, and at laft have in one view before him the rc-* 
fult of all his perceptions and reafonings. 

ktsmedies of § 20. One part of thefe diladyantages in moral ideas, which has made them 
thofecliiE- be thought not capable of demonftration, may in a good meafure be remedied 
tuties. by definitions, fetting down that coUedion of fimple ideas, wffiich every term 
fliall ftand for, and then ufing the terms fteadily and conftantly for that pre- 
cife collection. And what methods algebra, or fomething of that kind, maj 
hereafter fuggeft, to remove the other difficulties; is not eafy to foretel. Con- 
fident I am, that if men would in the fame method, and with the lame indifte* 
rency, fearch after moral, as they do mathematical truths, they would find 
them . to have a ftronger connection one with another, and a more neoeffary 
Confequence from our clear and diftinCt ideas, and to come nearer perfed de- 
monftration than is commonly imagined.^ But much of this is not to be ex- 
pected, whilft the defire of efteem, riches, or power, makes men elj.>oule the 
well-endowed opinions in falhion, and then feek arguments, either to make good 
.their beauty, or varnifli over and cover their deformity i nothing being fo 
beautiful to tlie eye, as truth is to the mind ; nothing fo deformed and irrecon- 
cilable to the uriderftanding, as a lie. For tho’ many a man can with fatis- 
faCtion enough own a no very handfom wife in his bolbm ;■ yet who is bold 
enough openly to avow, that he has efpoufed a falfhobd, and received into his 
breaft fo ugly a thing as a lie ? Whflft the parties of men cram their tenets down 
all men’s throats, .whom^ey can get into their power, without permitting them 
to examine tlidr trtithi or Mlhbod, and will not let truth have fliir play in 
the world, nbr men the liberty to fearch after it; what improvements can be 
expected of this kind ? What greater light can be hoped for, in the moral fd- 
ences ? The fubjeCt part of mankind inmoft places might, inftead thereof, with 
• ^;Egypt^an bondage ej^eCt Egyptian darknefs, were not the candle of the Lord 
■%. ^ W- iiiiT^felf in men’s minds, \vhich it is impbfiible for the breath, or 
of man wholly to extinguifh. 

4. Of real As to the fourth fort of our knowledge, viz; of the real adual exlf» 

we we have-an intuitive knowledge of our own exiftence ; a demon- 

intuitive totive%pv^^ge of the exiftence of a God; of the exiftence of any thing 
knowledge We ha;vi ftp-fither but a fenfitive knowledge, which extends not beyond the 
of objects prefeiit4^:fbujr,fenfe$, 
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^ § 22. Our knowledge being fo narrow, as I have (liewed, it will, perhaps, C h a 
give us fome light into tlie prefent Hate of our liiinds, if we look a little 4 nto the III; 
dark fide, and take a view of our ignorance : which, being infinitely larger than 
our knowledge, may ferve much to the quieting of difputes, and improvement ' 

of ufefol knowledge 5 if difcovering how far we have clear and diftindt ideas, we tive, of 
confine our thoughts vdthin the contemplation of thofe things, that are within Gp^’s ; fen- 
the reach of our underflandings, and launch not out into that abyfs of darknefs 
(where we have not eyes to fee, nor faculties to perceive any thing) out of a odiL- things, 
prefumption, that nothing is beyond our comprehenfion. But to be iatisfied of . 
the folly of fiich a conceit, we need not go far. He, that knows any thing, ^ncefJeat, 
knows this in the firfl: place, that he need not feek long for inftances of his igno- 
rance. The meanefl; and mofc obvious things, that come in our way, have dark 
fides, that the qiiickeft fight cannot penetrate into. ' The cleareft and moil en- 
larged underftandings of thinking men find themfelves puzzled^ and at a lofs, in 
every particle of matter. We fhall the lefs wonder to find it fo, when we coii- 
fider the caiifes of our ignorance-; which, from , what has been faid, I fiippofe, 
will be found to be chiefly 'tliefe three': ■ f 

First, want of ideas. 

Secondly, want of a difcoverable connexion between the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§ 23, First, there are fome things, and thofe not a few, that v/e are igno- Firfl’, one 
rant of, for want of ideas. caule of it, 

First, all the fimple ideas we have, are confined (as I have fliewn) to thofe 
we receive from corporeal objects, by fenfation, and from the operations of our fu4' as we 
own minds, as the cbjefe of refiedtion. But how much thefe few and narrow bare no con- 
inlets are difpropertionate to the vale, whole extent of all beings, will not be 
hard to perfuade thofe, Vvdio are not fo foolilh as to think their fpan the meafure particularly 
of all things. What other fimple ideas it is pofiible the creatures in other parts we have not. 
of the univerfe may have, by the afliftance of fenfes and faculties, more, or 
perfedter than we have, or different from our’s, it is not for us to determine. 

But to fay, or think, there are no fiich, becaufe we conceive nothing of them, is 
no better an argument, than if a blind man fliould be pofitive in it, that there 
was no fjch thing as fight and colours, becaufe he had no manner of idea of 
any fuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himfelf any notions about 
feeing. The ignorance and darknefs that is in us, no more hinders, nor con- 
fines the knowledge that is in others, than the blindnefs of a mole is an argument 
againfi: the quick-fightednefs of an eagle. He that will confider the infinite 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the creator of all things, will find reafon to 
think, it was not all laid out upon fo inconfiderable, mean, and impotent a 
creature, as he will find man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the 
lowed: of all intelledtual beings. What faculties, therefore, other ipecies of 
creatures have to penetrate into the nature and inmofi: conJflitiitions of things, 
what ideas they may receive of them, far difierent from ours, we know not. 

This we know, and certainly find, that we want feveral other views of them, 
befides thofe we have, to make difeoveries of -them more perfect. And we 
may be convinced, that the ideas, we can attain to, by our faculties, are very 
difproportionate to things themfelves, when a pofitive, clear, diftindh one of fub- 
ffance itfelf, which is the foundation of all the reft, is concealed from us. But 
want of ideas of this kind, being apart, as well as caufe of our ignorance, 
cannot be deferibed. Only this, I think, I may confidently fay of it, that the 
intelledtual and fcnfible world, are in this perfedly alike ; that that part, which 
we fee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we fee not: and 
whatfoever we can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 
is but a point, almoft: nothing in comparifon of the reft. 

§ 24. Secondly, another great caufe of ignorance, is the want of ideas we Becaufe of 
are capable of. As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not able to give us, 
ftiuts us wholly from thofe views of things, which it is reafonable to think other " 
beings, perfedler than we, have, of which we know nothing ; fo the want of 
VoL. I. ' Z z z • . ideas, 
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■Book IV. ideas, I now fpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of tilings, we conceive capable of 
being known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of. But tho’ we 
■are not without ideas of thefe primary qualities of bodies in general, yet net 
knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and motion, of the greateit paii: 
of the bodies of the univerfcj we are ignorant of the feveral powers,^ etlica-^ 
des, and ways of operation, whereby the eflfeds, which we daily fee, are 
produced. Thefe are hid from us in fome things, by being too remote 3 and in 
others, by being too minute. When we confider the vaft diftance of the knowii 
and vifible parts of the worldj and the reafons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken, is but a fmall part of the imnienfe univerfe, we lliail then 
difeover an huge abyfs of ignorance. What are the particular flibricks of the 
great maffes of matter^ which make up the whole ftupendous frame of corpe-^ 
real beings, how far they are extended, what is their motion, and how conti- 
nued, or communicated, and what influence they have one upon another, are 
contemplations that at hrft glimpfe our thoughts lofe themfelves in. If we 
narrow our contemplation, and confine our thoughts to this little canton, I 
mean this fyftem of our fun, and the grofier mafles of matter, that vifibly 
move about it j what feveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intelledual, cor- 
poreal beings, infinitely different from thofe of our little fpot of earth, may 
there probably be in the other planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their 
outward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilft we are confined to 
this earthy there being no natural means, either by feniation, or refiedion, to 
convey their certain ideas into our minds ? They are out of the reach of ihofe 
inlets of all our knowledge : and what forts of furniture and inhabitants thofe 
manfions contain in them, we cannot fo much as guefs, much lefs have clear 
and diftind ideas of them. 

Becaufe'of § 25. If a great, nay, far the greatefl: part of the feveral ranks of bodies in 

their mi- univerfe, efcape our notice by their remotenefs, there are others that are 

nutenefs. concealed from us by their minutenefs. Thefe infenfible corpufcles being 

the adive parts of matter, and tlie great inftruments of nature, on which de- 
pend not only all their fecondary qualities, but alfo mod of their natural opera- 
tions j our want of precife, diftind ideas of their primary qualities, keeps us 
in an incurable ignorance of what we defire to know about them. I doubt not, 
but if we could difeover the figure, fize, texture, and motion of the minute, 



conftituent parts of any two bodies, we fiiould know, without trial, feveral of 
their operations one upon another, as we do now the properties of a fquare, or 
a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affedions of the particles of rhu- 
barb, hemlock, opium, and a man, as a watch-maker does thofe of a watch, 
whereby it performs its operations, and of a file, which, by rubbing on them, 
will alter the figure of any of the wheels j we Ihould be able to tell before- 
hand, that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man lleep, as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper, laid on the baliaiice, 
will keep the watch from going, till it be removed ; or that fome fmali part of 
it being rubbed by a file, the machine would quite lofe its motion, and die 
watch go no more. The difTolving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua 
regia, and not vice verfa, would be then, perhaps, no more difficult to know, than 
it is to a fmith to undei^aiid, why the turning of one key will open a lock, and 
not the turning of another. But whilft we are deftitute of fenfes, acute enough 
to difeover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us ideas of their mecha- 
nical affedions, we muft be content to be ignorant of their properties and 
Ways of operation ; nor can we be aflured about them any farther, than fome 
lw.^alswe make, are able to reach. But whether they will fticceed again 
airier, drae, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
concerning natural bodies: and our reafon carries us herein, 
veiy particular matter of fad. 

§ 26. All'll ;‘ffiefefore, I am apt to doubt, that how far foever human induftry 
may advance'hipflii and experimental philofophyin phyfical things, fcientifical will 
ftill be out of - hurl readb 5 ‘becaufe we want perfed and adequate ideas of thofe 
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veiy bodies^ which are neareft to usj and moil under oiir command. Thofej 
which we haVe ranked into claffes under names, and we think ourfelves hell ac- 
quainted with, \¥e have but very imperfect and incompleat ideas of. Dliliiidl 
ideas of the feveral forts of bodies, that fell under the examination of our feiiies, 
perhaps we may have : but adequate ideas, I fufpedb, we have not of any one 
amongil them. iVnd tho’ the former of thefe will ferve us for common life arid 
diicourfe, yet, Vvdiilil we want the latter, we are not capable of fcientifical know- 
ledge j nor iliall ever be able to difcover general, inflrudive, unqueilionable 
truths concerning them. Certainty and demonftration are things We muft not, 
in thefe matters, pretend to. By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, and other 
fenfible qualities, we have as clear and diftind; ideas of fege and heinlock, as we 
have of a circle and a triangle : but having no ideas of the particular, primaiy 
qualities of the minute parts of either of thele plants, nor of other bodies, which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what, effeds they will produce j nor 
when we fee thofe eifedds, can we fo much as gueis, much leis Imow, their man- 
ner of produdion. Thus having no ideas of the particular, mechanical affec- 
tions of the minute parts of bodies, that are within our view and reach, we are 
ignorant of their conftitutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies more re- 
mote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing lb much as tlieir very outward 
fliapes, or the fenfible and groffer parts of their conftitutionSi 

§ 27. This, at firJl light, will fhew us how dilproportionate dur knowledge Much leh of 
is to the whole extent even of material beings; to which, if we add the confide- ipirits. 
ration of that infinite number of Ipirits that may bCj and probably are^ which 
are yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor 
can frame to ourfelves any diftind ideas of their feveral ranks and forts, we lliali 
find this caufe of ignorance conceal from uSj in an impenetrable obfcurity, almofl 
the whole intelledua! world; a greater certainly, and more beautiful world 
than the material. For bating fome very few, and thofe, if I may fo call them, 
fuperficial ideas of fpirit, which by refledion we get of our own, and from thence 
the bell we can colled of the father of all Ipirits, the eternal, independent au- 
thor of them, and us, and all things; we have no certain information, fo much 
as of the exillence of other fpirits, but by revelation. Angels of all forts are na- 
turally beyond our difcovery : and all thofe intelligences, whereof it is likely 
there are more orders than of corporeal fubftances, are things, whereof our na- 
tural faculties give us no certain account at all. That there are minds and think- 
ing beings in other men, as well as himfelf^ every man has a reafon, from their 
words and adions, to be fatisfied ; and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
• fuffer a man, that confiders, to be ignorant, that there is a God. But that 
there are degrees of fpiritiial beings between us and the great God, who is 
there that, by his own fearch and ability, can come to know ? Much lefs have 
we diftind ideas of their different natures, conditions, ilates, jpowers, and feve- 
“ ral confl'itutions, wherein they agree, or differ from one another, and from us. 

And, therefore, in what concerns tlieir different Ipecies and properties, we are 
under an abfolute ignorance. 

§ 28. Secondly, what a fmall part of the fubftantial beings, that are in the Secondly, 
univerfe, the want of ideas leave open to our knowledge, we have feen. In the 
next place, another caufe of ignorance, of no lefs moment, is a want of a difco- 
verable connedion between thofe ideas we have t for wherever we want that, between 
we 4re utterly uncapable of univerfal and certain knowledge ; and are, as in the ideas -ws 
former cafe, left only to obfervation and experiment ; wnich, how narrow and 
confined it is, how far from general knowledge, we need not be told. ^ I ffiall 
give fome few inffiances of this cavcfe of our ignorance, and fo leave it. It is 
evident that the bulk, figure, and motion, of feveral bodies about us, produce 
In us feveral fenfetions, as of colours, feiinds, taffes, fmellsj pleafure and 
pain, &c. Thefe mechanical affedions of bodies having no affinity at all with 
thofe ideas they pi'oduce in us (there being no conceivable connedion between 
any impulfe of any fort of body, and any perception of a colour, or fmell, 
which -we find in our minds) we can have no diffind knowledge pf fuch’ opera- 
tions 
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Book IV. tions beyond our experience ; and can reafon no otlierwife about them, than as 
effeds produced by the appointment of an infinitely wife agent, which perfediy 
fiirpafs our comprehenfioiis. As the ideas of fenfible, fecondary qualities, which 
we have in our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily caufes, nor 
any correfpondence, or connection, be found between them and tliofe primary 
qualities, which (experience Ihews us) produce them in us : fo, on the other iide^ 
the operation of our minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable. How any 
thought diould produce a motion in body, is as remote from the nature of 
our ideas, as how any body fliould produce any thought in the mind. That it 
is fo, if experience did not convince us, the confideration of the things them- 
felves would never be able in the leaft to difcover to us. Thefe, and the like, 
tho" they have a conftant and regular connexion, in the ordinary coiirfe ot 
things ; yet that connedlion being not difcoverable in the ideas themfelves, 
which appearing to have no neceffary dependance one on another, we can attri- 
bute their connedtion to nothing elfe, but the arbitrary determination of that 
all- wife agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as tliey do, in a way 
wholly above our weak underftandings to conceive. 

Inftances. § 29. In feme of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and con- 
nedlionS, fo vifibly included in the nature of the ideas themfelves, that we 
cannot conceive them feparable from them by any power ’wliatfoever. And in 
thefe only we are capable of certain and univerfal knowledge. Thus the idea of 
a right-lined triangle necefiarily carries with it an equality of its angles to 
two right ones. Nor can we conceive this relation, this connsdion of thefe 
two ideas, to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary power, wdiicli 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otlierwife. Bat the colierence and 
continuity of the parts of matter ; the produdion of fenfation in us of co- 
lours and founds, &c. by impulfe and motion 3 nay, the original rules and 
communication of motion being fuch, wherein we can difcover no natural 
connedion with any ideas we have, we cannot but afcribe them to the arbi- 
trary will and good pleafure of the wife archited. I need not, I think, here 
mention the refurredion of the dead, the future date of this globe of earth, 
and fuch other things, which are by every one acknowledged to depend wholly 
on the determination of a free agent. The things that, as far as our obfer- 
vation reaches, we conftantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do 
ad by a law fet them 3 but yet by a law that we know not : whereby, tho* 
caufes work feeadily, and effeds conftantly flow from them, yet their connec- 
tions and dependences being not difcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an 
experimental knowledge of them. From all which it is eafy to perceive what a 
darknefs we are involved in, how little it is of being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And, therefore, we £hall do no injury to our know- 
ledge, when we modeftly think with ourfelves, that we are fo far from being 
able to comprehend the whole nature of the univerfe, and all the things con- 
tained in it, that we are not capable of a philolbpliical knowledge of the bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us : concerning their fecondary qualities, 
powers, and operations, we can have no univerfal certainty. Several eftbds 
come every day within the notice of our fenfes, of which we have fo far fen- 
fttive knowledge 3 but' the caufes, maimer,, 'and certainty of tlieir produdioii 
for the two foregoing reafons, we muft be content to be ignorant of. In thefe 
we can go no farther than particular experience informs us of matter of fad, 
and by analogy to guefs what effeds the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. .But as to a perfed fcience of natural bodies (not to mention fpi- 
ri^al beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable of any fuch thing, that 
I cohdude it -loft labour tofeek after it. 

Thirdly, § fjs. ‘ Th 1 r d l y, where we have adequate ideas, and where there is a certain 
wantjjf tra- and difc^erable^connedion between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want 
iS. ^ tracingThofe ideas which we have, or may have 3 and for want of finding out 
thofe internaediale' ide^, which may ftiew us what habitude of agreement, or 
difagreement th^.havc one with another. And thus many are ignorant of ma- 
thematical 
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thematical truths, not out of any imperfection of their faculties, or uncertainty Ghap, 
in the things themfelves j but for want of application in acquiring, exattiin- HJ;, 
ing, and by due ways comparing thofe ideas. That, which has mojft contributed 
to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out their relations, and agree- 
ments or difagreements one with another, has been, I fuppofe, the ill ule of 
words. It is impoffible that men fliould ever truly feek, or certainly difeover the 
agreement, or difagreement of ideas themfelves, whilfl: their thoughts flutter 
about, or flick only in founds of doubtful and uncertain flgniiications. Mathe- 
maticians, abflrading their thoughts from names, and accuftoming tlieinfelvee 
to fet before their minds the ideas themfelves tliat they would confider, and not 
founds inflead of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, 
puddering, and confufion, which has fo much liindered men’s progrels in other 
parts of knowledge. For, whilfl they flick in words of Undetermined and un- 
certain fignification, they are unable to diflinguifli true from falfe, certain from 
probable, confiftent from inconfiftent, in their own opinions. This having 
been the fate, or misfortune of a great part of the men of letters, the increafe, 
brought into the flock of real knowledge, has been very little, in proportion to 
the fchools, difputes, and writings, the world has been filled with ; whilfl: fl'u- 
dents, being loft in the great wood of words, knew not whereabout they were, 

■how far their 'difeoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in their own, or 
the general flock of knowledge. Had men, in the difeoveries of the material 
done, as they have in thole of the intelleftual world, involved all in theobfeu- 
rityof uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and 
voyages, theories and flories of zones and tides, multiplied and difputed j 
nay, fliips built, and fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond 
the line ; and the antipodes would be flill as much unknown, as when it was 
declared, lierefy to hold there were any. But, having fpoken fufEciently of 
words, and the ill or carelefs ufe that is commonly made of them, I fhall not 
fay any thing more of it here. 

§ 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of oui; knowledge, m re- Extent, iii 
fpedt of the feveral forts of beings that are. There is another extent of it, in refpe<a of 
rerpedt of univerfiility, which will alfo deferve to be confidered j and in this re- wniverfalitf. 
gard, our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abflradt, 
wliofe agreement or difagreement we perceive, our knowledge is univerfal. For 
what is known of fuch general ideas, will be true Of every particular thing, in 
■ whom that eflence, i. e. that abflradi idea is to be found 5 and what is once known 
of fuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
knowledge, we muft fearch and find it only in our minds, and it is only the ex- 
amining of our own ideas, that furnifheth us with that. Truths belonging to 
eflences of things (that is, to abftradl ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out, 
by the contemplation only of thofe eflences : as the exiftence of things is to be 
known only from experience. But having more to lay of this, in the chapters, 
where I ihall fpeak of general and real knowledge, tliis may here fuftice as to 
tbe univerfllity of our knowledge in generah 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the reality of human knowledge; 

§ I . T Doubt not but my reader, by this time, may be apt to think, that I G h A T, 
have been, all this while, only building a caftle in the air j and be ready 
to fiiy to me, “ to what purpofe all this flir Knowledge, fay you, is only the 
perception of the agreement or difagreement of our own ideas : but who 
“ knows what tliofe ideas may be? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the £13 
imaginations of men’s brains ? Where is the head that has no chimera’s iii may be'aB 
it ? Or if there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will there be, bare vifion. 
by your rules, between his knowledge and that of the moft extravagant fan- 
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cy in the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their agreement 
and difagreement one with another. If there be any difference betv,/een 
theni^ the advantage will be on the warm-headed man^s fide, as having the 
more ideas, and the more lively: andfo, by your rules, he will be the more 
knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of our own ideas, the viiions of an eiitliufiaft, and 
“ the reafonings of a fober man, will be equally certain. It is no matter how 
“ things are j fo a man obferve but the agreement of his own imaginations, and 
talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such caflles in the air, will 
be as ilrong-holds of truth, as the demonftrations of Euclid. That an 
“ harpy is not a centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as much a 
truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. 

“ Bu T of what ufe is all this fine knowledge of men’s own imaginations, to 
a man that enquires after the reality of things .? It matters not what men’s 
“ fancies are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized 5 it is this 
alone gives a value to our realbnings, and preference to one man’s knowledge 
** over another’s, that it is of things as they really are, and not of dreams and 
" fimcies.” 

§ 2. To which I anfwer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in 
them, and reach no farther, where there is Ibmething flirther ' intended, our 
moft ferrous thoughts will be of little more ufe, than the reveries of a crazy 
brain 5 and the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the difcourfes of 
a man, who fees things clearly in a dream, and with great aflurance utters 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
imagination : and, I believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing elfe. 

§ 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, but only by 
the interyention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is 
real, only fo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 
But what {hall be here the criterion ? How fliall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things themfelves ? This, 
tho’ it feems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be tw^o forts of ideas, 
that, w’’e may be afifured, agree with things. 

§ 4. First, the firfb are fimple ideas, which iince the mind, as has been 
{hewed, can by no means make to itfelf, muffc necellarily be the produdt of 
things, operating on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein tliofe 
perceptions, which by the wifdom and will of our maker they are ordained 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that fimple ideas are not fidions of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular produdions of things without us, re- 
ally operating upon us, and fo cany with them all the conformity, which is in- 
tended, or which our date requires; for they reprefent to us things under 
thofe appearances, which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to diftinguifh the forts of particular fubftanccs, to difeeru the dates 
they are in, and fo to take them for our necefiities, and apply them to our 
ufes. Thus the idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs, as it is in the mind, exactly 
anfwering tliat power, which is in any body to produce it there, has all the 
real conformity, it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this 
conformity -between our -fimple ideas, and the exifience of things, is fufficient 
for real knowledge, 

- '§5. Secondiy, all our complex ideas, except thofe of fubflances, being 

^efeetypes of the mind’s own making, not intended to be the copies of any thing, 
iibf;t<fe3?red to the exiftence of anything, as to their originals, cannot want any 
'COf^^ity ne^fiaiy to real knowledge. For that, which is not defigned to re- 
preMt^py Ihing but itfelf, can never be capable of a wrong reprefentation, nor 
the true apprehenfion of any thing, by its difiikenefs to it ; and 
ffich, exc^itg ‘thofe of fubflances, are all our complex ideas : which, as I 
have fliewed ‘hi ’ahbfh^r place, are combinations of ideas, which the mind, by 

its 
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its free clioice, puts together, without confidering any coaneaion they have in Cm a 
nature. And hence it is, that in all thefe forts the ideas themfelves are confi- IV. 
dered as the archetypes, and things no otherwife regarded, but as . they are con- 
.fomiable to them. So that cannot but be infallibly certain, that all the 
knowledge we attain, concerning thefe ideas, is real, and reaches things theiii- 
feives ; becaufe in all our thoughts, reafonings and difcourfes of this kind, we 
intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our ideas. So that in 
thefe, we cannot mifs of a certain and undoubted reality, 

§ 6. I Bou B T not but it will be eafily granted, that the knowledge we have Hence the 
of mathematical truths, is not only certain, but real knowledge ^ and n(3t the 
bare, empty vifion of vain, inlignilicant chimera's of the brain : and yet, if we "al kn?w~^ 
will coniider, we iliall find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathematician ledge, 
confiders the truth and properties belonging to a redtangle, or circle, only as 
they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poffible he never found either of 
them exifting mathematically, i. e. precifely true, in his life. But yet, the 
knowledge he has of any truths, or properties belonging to a circle, or any 
other mathematical figure, are neverthelefs true and certain, even of real 
things exiil'ing j becauie real things are no farther concerned, nor intended to 
be meant by any fuch propofitions, than as things really agree to thole arche- 
types in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are 
equal to two right ones ? It is true alfo of a triangle, wherever it really exifts. 

Whatever other figure exifis, that is not exadly anfwerable to that idea of a 
triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that propofition : and therefore 
he is certain all his knowledge concerning fuch ideas, is real knowledge ; becaufe 
intending things no farther than they agree with thofe his ideas, he is fare what 
he knows concerning thofe figures, when they have barely an ideal exigence 
in his mind, will hold true of them allb, when they have real exifteiice in 
matter 5 his confideration being barely of thofe figures, which are the fame, 
wherever, or however they exifl. 

§ y. And hence it follows, that moral knowledge is as capable of real cer- And of mo- 
tainty as mathematicks. For certainty being but the perception of the agrees 
m6nt, or difagreement of our ideas ^ and demonftration nothing but the percep- 
tion of fuch agreement by the intervention of other ideas, or mediums ; our 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being archetypes themfelves, and fo ade- 
quate and compleat ideas j all the agreement, or difagreement, which we fhall 
find in them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures. 

§ 8. For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is requifite that we Exiftence 
have determined ideas j and to make our knowledge real, it is requifite that the 
ideas anfwcr their archetypes. Nor let it be w'ondered, that I place the certain- Jeak ^ 
ty of our knowledge in the confideration of our ideas, with fo little care and 
regard (as it may feem) to the real exigence of things: fince mod of thofe diC- 
courfes, which take up the thoughts, and engage the difputes of thofe who pre- 
tend to make it their bufinefs to enquire after truth and certainty, will, I pre- 
fume, upon examination, be found to be general propofitions, and notions, in 
which exiftence is not at all concerned. All the difeourfes of the matliemati- 
dans, about the fquaring of a circle, conick fections, or any other part of ma- 
thematicks, concern not the exiftence of any of thofe figures ; but their demon-^- 
firations, which depend on their ideas, are tire fame, whether there be any 
fquare, or circle, exifiing In the world, or no. In the fame manner, the truth 
and certainty of moral difeourfes abftrads fi'om the lives of men, and the 
exiftence of thofe virtues in the world, whereof tliey treat. Nor are Tally's 
Offices lefs true, becaufe there is no ibody in the world that exadly pradifes 
his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a virtuous man, which he has given 
us, and which exifted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If it be true in 
QieCulation, i. e. in idea, that murder deferves death, it will allb be true in reality 
of any adion, that exifts conformable to that idea of murder. As for other 
adions, the truth of that propofition concerns them not. And thus k is of 
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Book IV. all other fpecies of things, which have no other elTences but tliofe ideas which 
are in the men. 

Nor will it § 9. But it will here be faid, that if moral knowledge be placed in the con- 
kfs true, or |;gi;j-iplation of our own moral ideas, and thofe, as other modes, be of our own 
SukinorS making, what flrange 'notions wdil there be of juftice and temperance ? what 
ideas are of confuiion of virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas of theoi lie 
our own pleafes ? No confufion, nor diforder, in the tilings themfeives, nor the reafon- 
ings about them j no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a difturbance 
in the demonftration, or a change in the properties of figures, and their 
relations one to another;, if a man fliouid make a triangle with four corners, 
or a trapezium with four right angles j that is, in plain Englidi, change the 
names of the figures, and cdil that by one name, which mathematicians call 
ordinarily by another. For let a man make to himfelf the idea of a figure 
with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleafe, equila- 
terum or trapezium, or any thing elle, the properties of, and demonflrations 
about, that idea will be the fame, as if he called it a redangular triangle. I con- 
fefs the change of the name, by the impropriety of fpeeeh, will at firfl dif- 
tiirb him, who knows not what idea it flands for 5 but as foon as the figure is 
drawn, the confequences and demonftration are plain and clear. Juft the Jame. 
is it in moral knowledge, let a man have the idea of taking from others, with- 
out their confent, what their honeft induftry has poftefted them of, and call 
tliis juftice, if he pleafe. He that takes the name here, without the idea put to 
it, will be miftaken, by joining another idea of bis own to that name: but 
ftrip the idea of that name, or take it fuch as it is in the fpeaker’s mind, and 
the fame things will agree to it, as if you called it injuftke. Indeed wrong 
names in moral difcourfes, breed ufually more diforder, becaufe they are not 
fo eafily redified as in mathematicks, where the figure once drawn and feen, 
makes the name ufelefs and of no force. For what need of a fign, when tlie 
thing lignified is prefent and in view ? iBut in moral names that cannot be fb 
eafily and ftiortly donCj becaufe of the many decompofitions that go to the 
making up the complex ideas of thofe modes. But yet for all this, mifcalling of 
any of thofe ideas, contrary to the ufual fignification of the words of that lan- 
guage, hinders not, but that we may have certain and demonftrative knowledge 
of their feveral agreements and difagreements, if we will carefully, as in ma- 
4 :hematicks, keep to the fame precife ideas, 2(nd trace them in their feveral re- 
lations one to another, without being led away by their names. If \ve but 
feparate the idea, under confideration, from the fign that flands for it, our know- 
ledge goes equally on, in the difcovery of real truth and certainty, whatever 
founds we make ufe of. 

Mifmming § 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, that where God, or any 
thecSabty l^w-maker, hath defined any moral names, there they have made the ef- 

of the know- of that fpecies, to which that name belongs 5 and there it is not fife to ap- 

iedge. ply or ufe them otherwife: but in other cafes, it is bare impropriety of fpecch 
to apply them contrary to the common ufage of the country. But yet even 
this too difturhs not the certainty of that knowledge, which is ftill to be had 
by a due contemplation, and comparing of thofe even nick-named ideas. 

Ideas of fub- §11. THIRDLY, there is anotlier fort of complex ideas, which being re- 

tlSrarchr archetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo our knowledge 

typeswidt" Such are our ideas of fubftances, 

out us. which confifting of a colledlion of fimple ideas, fuppofed taken from the works 
' , of nature, may yet vary from them, by having more, or different ideas united 
Ik them, than are to be found united in things themfelves. From whence it 
comes to pafs, that they may, and often do fail of being exadly conformable to 
things themfelves. 

So far as they § 1 SAY then, that to have ideas of fubftances, which by being conform- 

it is not enough, as in modes, to 
ourknow- together ideas, as have no inconfiftence, tho’ they did never before Ib 
k'clge ^xift : V. g. tfe;; Ideas of facrilege, or perjury, &c. were as r^al and true ideas 

before. 
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before, as after the exlftence of any fodi fad. But oiir ideas of iiibfrances, be-- C h a 
ing fiippofed copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muft ftifi be taken lY. 
from fomething, that does or has exiiled j they muft not conftft of ideas, 
put together at the pleafure of our thoughts, wdthout any real pattern they were 
taken from, tho’ we can perceive no inconfifteiice in fuch a combination/ The reai/^~ 
reafoii whereof is, becaiife we not knowing what real confeitution it is of fiib- 
ftaiices, whereon our ftmple ideas depend, and which really is the caufe of 
the ftrifl union of fome of them one with another, and the exclaf on of odiers ; 
there are very few of them, that we can be fure are, or are not inconfiftent 
in nature, any ferther than experience and fenhble obfervation reach. Herein, 
therefore, is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning fubftances, that all 
our complex ideas of them muft be Inch, and fuch only, as arc made up of 
fiicli ilmple ones, as have been difeovered to co-exift in nature. And our ideas, 
being thus true, tho’ not perhaps, very exacl; copies, are yet the iubjeftsof real 
(as far as we have any) knowledge of them. Which (as lias been already fliewn) 
will not be found to reach veiy £ir : but lb far as it does, it will ftill be real 
knowledge. ¥/liatever ideas we have, the agreement we hnd they have with 
otliers, will ftill be knowledge. If tliofe ideas be abftra<ft, it will be general 
knowledge. But to make it real concerning fubftances, tlie ideas muft b j taken 
from the real exiftence of things. Whatever ftmple ideas have been foinid to 
co-exift in any fiibftance, thefe we may with confidence join together again, and 
fo make abilradl ideas of fubftances. For v/Iiatever have once had an union in 
nature, may be united again. 

§ 13. Th I s, if we rightly confider, and confine not our thoughts and abftrad: hi our en- 
ideas to names, as if there w^ere, or could be no other forts of things, than 
what known names had already determined, and as it were fet out, we iliould we niull- * 
think of things with greater freedom and lefs confiifion than perhaps we do. It confider 1- 
w''0iild poftibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous falftiood, Confine rur^^ 
if I ftiould iiiy, that fome changelings, who have lived forty years together, thoufdits" to 
without any appearance of reafon, are fomething between a man and a beaft : names, or 
which prejudice is founded upon nothing elfe but a falfe fuppoiitlon, that thefe 
two names, man and beaft, ftand for diftiiid fpecies, fo fet out by real effences, naniel”^ 
that there can come no other fjaecies between them. Whereas, if we will’ ab~ 
ftradl from thofe names, and the fappoiidon of fuch fpecifick eilences made 
by nature, wherein ail things of the lame denominations did exadlly and 
equally partake ^ if we would not fincy that there were a certain number of 
thefe eilences, wherein all things, as in molds, were caPe and formed, we ftiould 
find that the idea of the lliape, motion, and life of a man without reafon, 
is as much a diftinef idea, and makes as much a diftinct fort of things from man 
and beaft, as the idea of the lliape of an afs v/ith reafon, would be different from 
eitlier that of man, or beaft, and bealjpecies of an animal between, or diftindt 
from both. 

§ 14. Here evciy body wnil be ready to afe, if changelings maybe fuppofed Ohjeaion 
fomething hctw'een man and beaft, pray what arc they ? I anfwer, changelings, 
w’liich is "as good a word to fignify fomething different from the figniiication bdng“fbme- 
of man or bcall, as the names, man and beaft, are to have fignifications diffe- thing be- 
rent one from the other. This, well confidered, would refolve this matter, 
and fliew my meaning, without any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted 
with the zeal of fome men, which enables them to Ipin confequences, and to 
fee religion threatened, whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of Ipeak- 
ing, as not to forefee what names fuch a propofitioii as this is like to be charged 
with: and without doubt it will be alked, if changelings are fomething between 
m;.in and beaft, what will become of them in the other world ? To which I 
anfwer, i. It concerns me not to know, or enquire. To their own mafter 
they ftajid or fall. It will make their ftate neither better, nor worfe, wheiher 
wc/leteiminc any thing of it, or no. They are in the hands of a faithful crea-- 
tor ami a bountiful father, who difpofes not of his creatures according to our 
narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diftinguillies them according to names and 
VoL. I. ' 4 B . Ipecics 
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Book IV. ipecies of our contrivance. And we, that know fo little of this prefent world, 
we are in, may, I think, content ourfelves without being peremptory in de- 
fining the different ftates, which creatures fhall come into, when they go off 
this Sage. It may fuffice us, that he hath made known to all tliofe, who are 
capable of inftruaion, difcourfe and reafoning, that ^tliey iliall come to an ac- 
count, and receive according to what they have done in this body. 

§ 15. But, fecondly, I anfwer, the force of thefe meifs queifion (viz. will 
you deprive changelings of a future ftate ?) is founded on one of tliefe two fup- 
pofitions, which are both falfe. The firft is, that all things,^ that have the out- 
ward fhape and appearance of a man, muff neceffirily be deligned to an immor- 
tal, future being, after this life : or, fecondly, that whatever is of human birth 
muff be fo. Take away thefe imaginations, and iiicli quefcions will be ground- 
lefs and ridiculous. I defire then thofe, who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themfelves and changelings, the effence in both being ex- 
actly the fame, to confider, whether they can imagine immortality annexed to any 
outward flmpe of the body 5 the very propofing it, is, I fiippofe, enough to make 
them difbwn it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much foever immerfed 
in matter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the grofs, fenlible, outward 
parts, as to -affirm eternal life doe to it, ora neceflary confeqtience of it 5 or 
that any mafs of matter fliould, after its diffolution here, be again reftored here- 
after to an everlafting date of fenfe, perception, and knowledge, only becaiife 
it was molded into this, or that figure, and had fuch a particular frame of its vi- 
fible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain, fuperficial 
figure, turns out of doors all confideration of foul, or fpirit, upon whofe ac- 
count alone fome corporeal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and 
others not. This is to attribute more to the outfide than infide of things 5 to 
place the excellency of a man more in the external fliape of his body, than in- 
ternal perfections of his foul : which is but little better than to annex the great 
and ineflimabie advantage of immortality and life everlafting, which he lias 
above other material beings 5 to annex it, I fay, to the cut of his beard, or the £1- 
ihion of his coat. For this, or that, outward malte of our bodies no more carries 
with it the hopes of an eternal duration, than the fiiihion of a man's fuit gives 
him reafonable grounds to imagine it, will never wear out, or that it will n ike 
him immortal. It will perhaps be faid, that no body thinks that the fhape 
makes any thing immortal, but it is the fliape is the fign of a rational foul with- 
in, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the fign of any fuch thing : for 
barely faying it, will not make it fo. It would require feme proofs to perfuade 
one of it. No figure, that I know, fpeaks any fuch language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a man, wherein there is to be found 
no more appearance, or aCtion, of life, than there is in a ftatue, has yet never- 
thdefs a living foul in it, becaiife of its fliape 5 as that there is a rational foul in 
a changeling, becaufe he has the outfide of a rational creature, when his aCtions 
carry £ir lefs marks of reafon with them, in the whole courfe of his life, than 
what are to be found in many a beaft. 

[Mongers. § 16, But it is the iflueof rational parents, and muft: therefore be concluded 
to have a rational foul. I know not by what logkk you muft: lb conclude. 
I am fure this is a conclufion, that men no where allow of. For if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deftroy ill-formed and 
mif-fhaped produdions. Ay, but thefe are monfters. Let them be fo 3 what 
will your driveling, unintelligent, intradable changeling be ? Shall a dWed in 
tlie body make a monfter: a defed in the mind (the far more noble, and in 
common phrafe, the far more effential part) not ? Shall the want of a nofe' 
neck make a monfter, and put* fuch ilTue out of the rank of men; the 
watiTof regftbn and underftanding, not? This is to bring all back again to what 
was exploded juft: now: This is to place all in the" fliape, aiuf to take the 
meafufe of a man, only by his outfide. To fliew that, according to the 
ordinary way :c^ reafoning in this matter, people do lay the whole ftrefs on 
the figure, the whole effence of the fpecics of man (as they make 
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it) into tlie outward iliape, how unreafoiiable foever it be, and how oiiicli ib- C h a p, 
ever they difowii it j %ve need but trace their thoughts and prtidice a little IVb 

farther, and then it will plainly appear. The ■weil-fnaped diangeling is a man, 
lias a rational foul, tho’ it appear not ; this is pad: doubt, lay you. Make the 
ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the nofe a little hatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, flat- 
ter, and longer, and then you are at a fraud: add dill more and more of the 
likenefs of a brute to it, and let the head be perfeftly tiiat of foriie otlier 
animal, then prefently it is a monder ; and it is demondration with you that 
it hath no rational foul, and mud be dedroyed. Where now (I aik) liiali 
be the jud meafure of the iitmod bounds of that diape, that carries with 
it a rational foul ? For diice there have been human foetus’s produced, half 
bead, and half man j and others three parts one, and one part the other j and 
fo it is poffible they may be, in all the variety of approaches to the one, or the 
other iliape, and may have feveral degrees of mixture of the likenefs of a man, 
or a brute j I would gladly know what are thole precife iineanieiits, wliich, ac- 
cording to this hypothefis, are, or are not, capable of a rational foul to be joined 
to them ? What fort of outlide is the certain lign that there is, or is not, ftich 
an inhabitant within ? For, till that be done, we talk at random of man : and 
lhall always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give ourfeives up to certain founds, 
and the imaginations of fettled and fixed Ipecies in nature, we know not what. 

But, after all, I delire it may be conlidered, that thofe, who think they have 
anfwered the difEculty, by telling us, that a mif-diaped fetus is a monder, run 
into the fame fault they are arguing againd, by condituting a fpecies between 
man and bead. For what elfe, I pray, is their monder in the cafe (if the word 
monder fignifies any thing at all) but fomething neither man nor bead, but par- 
taking fornewliat of either ? And jud fo is the changeling before mentioned. So 
necefery is it to quit the common notion of Ipecies and clTences, if we will truly 
look into the nature of things, and examine them, by what our faculties can 
difeover in them as they exid, and not by groundle.fs fancies, that have been 
taken up about them. 

§ 17. I HAVE mentioned this here, becaule, I think, we cannot be too cau- Words and 
tious that words and fpecies, in the ordinary notions, which we have been iifed fpecies. 
to of them, impofe not upon us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great 
obdacle to our clear and didindt knowledge, efpecially in reference to fiibdances ; 
and from thence has role a great part of the difficulties about truth and certainty . 

Would we accudom ourfeives to feparate our contemplations and reafonings 
from words, we might, in a great meafure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts : but yet it would dill didurb us in our difcoiirfe with others, 
as long as we retained the opinion, that Ipecies and their edences were any thing 
elfe but our abdradl ideas (fuch as they are) with names annexed to them, to be 
the figns of them. 

§ i"8. Wherever we perceive the agreement, or dilagreement, of any of Recipitula- 
our ideas, there is certain knowledge : and wherever we are fare thofe ideas tlon. 
agree with the reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which 
agreement of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the marks, 

I think I have fhewn wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, condds : 
which, whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, to me heretofore, one of 
thofe defiderata which I found great want of. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of truth in 


general. 


What truth 


A right join- 
ing, orfepa- 
rating of 
hgns; i. e, 
ideas, or 
words. 


§ truth?” was an enquiry many ages fincej and it being 

VV that, which all mankind either do, or pretend to fearcli after, 
it cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wliereiii it coiififts, and 
fo acquaint ourfelves with the nature of it, as to obfer-ve how the mind diftiii- 
guidies it from falfhood. 

§ 2. Truth then feems to me, in the proper import of the word, to fig- 
nify nothing but the joining, or feparating of figns, as the things^ fignified by 
them, do agree, or difagree, one with another. The joining, or ieparating, of 
fin-ns here meant, is what, by another name, we call propofition. So that tratii 
properly belongs only to propofitions : whereof there are two forts, viz. mental 
and verbal ; as there are two forts of figns commonly made ufe of, viz. ideas 


and words. 

Which § 3* ^ clear notion of tmth, it is very necefiluy to confider truth 

make men- of \hought, and truth of words, diftindly one from another : but yet it is very 
tal, or verbal to treat of them afuiider. Becaufe it is unavoidable, in treating of 

proportions. propofitioiis, to make ufe of words: and then the iiiftaiices given, of 

mental propofitions, ceaie immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. 
For a mental propofition being nothing but a bare confideration of the ideas, as 
they are in our minds ftripped of names, they lofe the nature of purely mental 
propofitions, as foon as they are put into words. 

Mental pro- § 4 . And that, which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal pro- 
politions are pofitions feparately, is, that mod: men, if not all, in their thinking and reafon- 
brneatedof* i^gs within themfelves, make ufe of words, inftead of ideas; at lead when the 
* fubjedt of their meditation contains in it complex ideas. Which is a great evi- 
dence of the imperfedion and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, 
if attentively made ufe of, fervefor a mark to diew us, v/hat are thofe things 
we have clear and perfeid, edablidied ideas of, and what not. For if we will 
cur ion fly obferve the way our mind takes in thinking and reafoning, we ihall 
find, I fuppofe, that, when we make any propofitions within our own thoughts 
about white, or black; fweet, or bitter; a triangle, or a circle; we can and 
often do frame in our minds the ideas themfelves, without reflecting on the 
names. But, when we would confider, or make propofitions about the more 
complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, we ufiially put the name 
for the idea: becaufe the ideas, thefe names dand for, being, for the mod part, 
imperfed, confafed, and undetermined, wc refled on the names themfelves, 
becaufe they are more clear, certain, and didind, and readier occur to our 
thoughts than the pure ideas : and fo we make ufe of thefe words, indead of 
the ideas themfelves, even when we would meditate and reafon %vithin ourfelves, 
and make tacit, mental propofitions. In fubdances, as has been already noted, 
this is occafioned by the imperfedion of our ideas : we making the name dand 
for the real edence, of which we have no idea at ail. In modes, it is occa- 
fioned by the great number of fimple ideas, that go to the making them up. 
For many of them being compounded, the name occurs much eafiS* than the 
complex idea itfelf, which requires time and attention to be recollected, and ex- 
actly reprefented to the mind, even in thofe men who have formerly been at the 
pains to do it ; and is utterly irnpoffible to be done by thofe, who, tho’ they 
have ready in their memory the greated part of the common words of rlieir 
language, yet, perhaps, never troubled themfelves in all their lives to confider 
v/hat predfe ideas the mod of them dood for. Some confufed or obfeure no- 
tions have ferved their turns ; and many who talk very much of religion and 
confeience, of church and faith, of power and right, of obdrucrioiis and liii- 
mours, melancholy and choler, would, perhaps, have little left in tlieir trioiights 

and 
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and meditations, if one llioiild deiire them to think only of the thin.G^s tlieov Chap, 
felves, and lay by tliofe words, with which they lb often confound oifiers, and VI. 
not feldom themfelves alfo. 

§ 5. But to return to the coniideration of truth: we mult, I iiiy, obierve Being uo- 
, two forts of propofitions that we are capable of making. thing bnu 

First, mental, wherein the ideas in our underfcandings are without the life 
of words put together, or feparatcd by the mind, perceiving, or judging, of idc4,"\vith~"' 
■ their agreement, or diiagreement. "" cait v/orJrf, 

Secondly, wrbal propofitioiis, which are words, the figns of our ideas, 
put together, or feparated in atiirmative, or negative feiiteoces. By which way 
of affirming, or denying, thefe figns, made by founds, are, as it were, put 
together, or feparated one from another. So that propofition confifts in join- 
ing, or feparating figns j and truth coiiiifts in the putting together, or fepa- 
rating tliofe ligns according as the things, which they iland for, agree, or 
difagree. 

I 6. Every one’s experience will latisfy him, that the mind, either by per- When men- 
ceivlng, or fuppofing, the agreement, or difagreement, of any of its ideas, does proptTi- 
tackiy within itfelf put them into a kind of propofition, affirmative, or iiega- 
tive, which I have endeavoured to exprefs by the terms, putting together and and when 
feparating. But this action of the mind, which is fo familiar to every thinking verbal, 
and reafoiiing man, is eaiier to be conceived by refieFring on what pafies in us, 
when we affirm, or deny, than to be explained by words. When a man has in 
his mind the idea of two lines, viz. the llde and diagonal of a fquare, whereof 
the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of 
that line, into a certain number of equal parts 5 v. g. into five, ten, an 
hundred, a thouiaiid, or any other number, and may have the idea of that 
inch-line being divifible, or not divifible, into fucli equal parts, as a certain num- 
ber of them will be equal to the fide-line. Now whenever he |serceives, believes, 
or fuppofes, fuch a kind of divifibility to agree, or difagree, to his idea of that 
line, he, as it were, joins, or feparates, thofe tvvo ideas, viz. the idea of that 
line, and the idea of that kind of divifibility; and fo makes a mental propo- 
fition, which is true, or falfe, according as liich a kind of divifibility, a diviii- 
bility into fuch aliquot pans, does really agree to that line, or no. When ideas 
are fo put together, or feparated in the mind, as they, or the tiuiigs they fiand 
for, do agree, or not, that is, as I may call it, mental truth. But truth of 
words is fomething more ; and that is, the affirming, or denying, of words one 
of another, as the ideas they fland for, agree, or difagree: and this again is 
twofold; either purely verbal and triflmg, v/hich I fnall fpeak of, chap. viii. or 
real and inflrudbive ; which is the objedt of that real knowledge, which we 
have fpoken of already. 

§ y. But here again will be apt to occur the fame doubt about truth, that Obje<ai'on 
did* about knowledge : and it wall be objected, “ that, if truth be nothing hut 
‘‘ the joining, or feparating of words in propofitions, as the ideas they fland for, tims’it 
“ agree, or difagree, in men’s minds, the knowledge of truth is not fo valuable a may alTbe 
“ thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time men employ to the chimerical 
fearch of it ; fince, by this account, it amounts to no more than the con- * 

M formity of words to the chimeras of men’s brains. Who knows not, what 
odd notions, many men’s heads are filled with, and what flraiige ideas all 
“ men’s brains are capable of? But if we refl here, we know the truth of no- 
“ thing by this rule, but of the vifionary world in our own imaginations ; nor 
“ have other truth, but what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men 
“ and iiorfes. For thofe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have 
their agreement and difagreement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, 
and fo have as true propofitions made about them. And it will be altogether 
as true a propofition, to fay all centaurs are animals, as that all men are ani- 
mals ; and the certainty of one as great as the other. For in both the pro- 
pofitious, the words are put together, according to the agreement of the ideas 
“ ill our minds : and the agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur, 
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Book IV. is as clear and vifible to the mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal 
<c with that of man ; and fo thefe two propofitions are equally true, equally 
certain. But of what life is all fuch truth to us ? 

Anfwered, § 8. Tho' what has been laid in the foregoing chapter, to diftiliguiili real 
real truth is imaginary knowledge, might fuffice here, in anfwer to this doubt, to 

To diftingiiifli real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleafe) barely nominal, they 
thiugs.” depending both on the fame foundation 3 yet it may be not amifs here again, to 
confider, that tho’ our words fignify nothing but our ideas, yet being de,figned 
by them to fignify things, the truth they contain, when jaut into propofitions, 
will be only verbal, when they Hand for ideas in the mind, that have not an 
agreement with the reality of things. And, therefore, truth, as well as know- 
ledge, may well come under the diftindion of verbal and ixal 3 that being only 
verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according to the agreement, or diiagree- 
ment of the ideas they hand for, without regarding whether our ideas are fucli 
as really have, or are capable of having an exifience in nature. But then it 
is they contain real truth, when thefe figns are joined, as our ideas agree 3 and 
when our ideas are fuch, as we know are capable of having an eidfience in 
nature: which in fubllances we cannot know, but by kncwing that fuch have 
exillcd. 

Fiilfliootl is § 9. Truth is the marking down in words the agreement, or difagreement, 
the joining as it is. FaHhood is the marking down in words the agreement, or 

otherwife’ difagreement of ideas, otherwife than it is. And fo fiir as thefe ideas, thus 
than their maiked by founds, agree to their archetypes, fo fiir only is the truth real, 
ideas agree. T'he knowledge of this truth confifis in knowing vidiat ideas the words Hand for, 
and the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ihofe ideas, according 
as it is marked by thofe words. 

General pro- § 10. But, becaiife words are looked on as the great conduits of truth and 
betr<Sed*^of that in conveying and receiving of truth, and commonly in 

more 'at ’ reafoning about it, we make ufe of words and propofitions, I fliall more at 
large. large enquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contained in propofitions, 
confifts, and where it is to be had 3 and endeavour to fiievv, in what fort of iini- 
verfiil propofitions we are capable of being certain of the|ir real truth, or fiilf- 
hood. I 

I SHALL begin with general propofitions, as thofe which mofl: employ our 
thoughts, and exercife our contemplation. General truths are moft looked after 
by the mind, as thofe that moil: enlarge our knowledge 3 and by their compre- 
henfivenefs, fatisfying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our view, and 
fiiorten our way to knowledge. 

Moral and §11. Besides truth, taken in the ftrid fenfe before-mentioned, there are 
other forts of truth 3 as, i. Moral truth, which is fpeaking of things according 
to the perfuafion of our own minds, tho’ the propofition, we fpeak, agree not 
to die reality of tilings. 2. MctaphyfiCcil truth, which is nothing but the real 
exifience of things, conformable to the ideas, to which we have annexed their 
names. This, tho’ it feeras to confift in the very beings of things, yet when 
confidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit propofition, whereby the 
mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had before fettled with a name to 
it. But thefe confiderations of truth, either having been before taken notice of, 
or not being much to our prefent purpofe, it may Mice here only to have 
mentioned them. 
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Of univerfai propolitions, their truth and certainty. 

§ O’ the examining and judging of ideas by themfclves, their names 

being quite laid afide, be the bell: and fared: way to clear and difliiicb vron’^ neL*-!- 
knowledge ; yet, thro’ the prevailing cuftom of uling founds for ideas, I thinlc f-u v to 
it is very feldom praffifed. Every one may obferve how common It is for names haowledae, 
to be made ufe of, in dead of the ideas themfeives, even when men think and 
reafon within their own breads 5 efpecially if the ideas be very complex, aini 
made up of a great colledtion of limple ones. This makes the coniideratioii of 
words and propofitions fo neceflary a part of the treatife of knowledge, that it 
is very hard to fpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

§2. All the knowledge we have, being only of particular, or general truths, Gcr.or.ii 
it is evident that, whatever may be done hi the former of tliefe, the latter, which tnjchGiartliy 
is that which with reafon is mod fought after, can never be well made kjio wn, LhiT^'p 
and is very feldom apprehended, but as conceived and exprefled in words. If is wrhai propu- 
not therefore out of our way, in the examination of our knowledge, to enquire 
into the truth and certainty of univerfai propolitions. 

§ 3. But that we may not be milled in this cafe, by that which Is the danger Cei tninrv 
every where, I mean by the doubtfulnefs of terms, it is lit to obferve, that cer- 
tainty is two-fold 5 certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. Certaintyof 
truth is, when words are fo put together in propolitions, as exacdly to exprefs the 
agreement, or diiagreement of the ideas they dand for, as really it is. Certainty 
of knowledge is, to perceive the agreement or difagreement of ideas, as expreffe'd 
in any propolition. This we ufiially call knowing, or being certain of the truth 
of any propolition. 

§ 4. Now becaufe we cannot be certain of the truth of any general propo- No prcpoH- 
fition, uiilefs we know the precife bounds and extent of the fpecies its terms dand 
for, it is necelTary we lliould know the ellence of each Ipecies, which is that which -^vhere 
conditutes and bounds it. This, in all fmiple ideas and modes, is not hard to do. thseflence of 
For in tliefe, the real and nominal elleiice being the fame ; or, which is all one, 
the abdract idea, vdiich the general term daiids for, being the foie elTeiice and ^ ® 

boundary, that is, or can be, fuppofed of the Ipecies, there can be no doubt, how known, 
far the Ipecies extends, or what things are comprehended under each term: 
which, it is evident, are all that have an exact conformity with the idea it 
dands for, and no other. But in fiibdances, wherein a real ellence didind* from 
the nominal is fuppofed to conditute, determine, and bound the lj)ecies, the 
extent of the general word is very uncertain : becaufe, not knowing this real ed 
fence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that ipecies 3 and confcqucntly what 
may, or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus fpeaking of a man, 
or gold, or any other fpecies of natural fubdances, as fuppofed condituted by a 
precife, real edeiicc, which nature regularly imparts to every individual of that 
kind, whereby it is made to be of that fpecies, wo cannot be certain of the truth 
of any affirmation, or negation made of it. For man, or gold, taken in this 
feiife, and ufed for Ipecies of things, condituted by real elfences, different from 
the complex idea in the mind of the Ipeaker, dand for we know not what : 
and the extent of tliefe Ipecies, with fuch boundaries, arc fo unknown and un- 
determined, that it is impoffible with any certainty to affirm, that all men are 
rational, or that all gold, is yellow. But where the nominal ellence is kept to, 
as the boundary of each fpecies, and men extend the application of any genenil 
term no farther than to the particular things, in which the complex idea, it dands 
for, is to be found, there they are in no danger to midake the bounds of each fpecies, 
nor can be in doubt, on this account, whedier any propolitions be true, or no. 

I have chofe to explain this uncertainty of propolitions in this fcholadick way, 
and have made ufe of the terms of elfences and fpecies, on purpofe to Ihew the 

abfurclity 
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Book IV. abfurdity and inconvenience there is to diink of them, as oi any other fort of 
realities, than barely abftrad: ideas, with names to tiieiii. 1 o iiippoie that the 
fpecies of things are any thing, but the forting of them under general names, 
according as they agree to feveral abftrad ideas, of which we make tiio^e names 
the figns, is to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty into all genera! 
proDofitions, that can be made about them. 1 ho therefore, tliefe tilings might, 
to people not poffeffed with fcholaftick learning, be perhaps treated of in a 
better and clearer way j yet thofe wrong notions of ^eifeiices, oi fpecies, having 
got root in iiioft people’s minds, who have received any tindtiHe .from the 
learning, which has prevailed in this part of the world, are to be difcovered and. 
removed, to make way for that ufe of words, which ihoiild convey certainty 
with it. 

This more § Xhe names of fiM'ances then, whenever made to Hand for fpecies, 
particularly ^hich are foppofed to be conflituted by real eflences, which we kiw not, are 
fiMances. not capable to convey certainty to the underiiandmg : of the truth^ of general 
propoiitions made up of terms, we cannot be fure. The leaibn whereof 
IS plain : for how can we be fare that tliis, or that quality is in gold, when we 
know not what is, or is not gold ? Since, in this way of fpeaking, nothing is gold 
but what partakes of an efience, which v/e not knowing, cannot know v/here 
it is or is not, and fo cannot be fure that any parcel of matter in the world, is, 
or is not, in thisfenfe, golds being incurably ignorant, whether it has, or has 
not, that which .makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real efience of gold, 
whereof we have no idea at all : this being as impoflible for us to know, as it is 
for a blind man to tell in what flower die colour of a paiifie is, or is not to be 
found, whilfi; he has no idea of the colour of a panfle at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoflible) certainly know where a real eflence, which we know not, 
is j V. g. in what parcels of matter the real eflfence of gold is ; yet could we not 
be fure, that this or that quality could with truth be affirmed of gold : fince it 
is impoflible for us to know, that this or that quality, or idea, has neceffiiry 
connedion with a real eflence, of which we have no idea at all, whatever fpe- 
cies that fuppofed, real eflence may be imagined to conflitute. 

The truth of | 6. On the other fide, the names of fubftances, wdien made ufe of, as 'they 
ferro^ofi.^” fiiould be, for the ideas men have in their minds, though they carry a clear 
tionscon- determinate figniflcatioa with them, will not yet ferve us to make many 
cerning ilib- univerfal propofitions, of wliofe truth we can be certain. Not becaiife in this 
life of them we are uncertain what things are fignified by them, but becaule 
the complex ideas they {land for, are fuch combinations of fimple ones, as car- 
ry not with them any difcoverable connedion, or repugnancy, but with a very 
few other ideas. 



The complex ideas, that our names of the i]-)ecies of fubftances pro- 
perly Hand for, are colledions of fuch qualities, as have been obferved to co- 

bc exifi in ah unknown fubflratiim, which we call fiibfliance : but what other qua- 
lities neceifarily co-exifl: with fuch combinations, we cannot certainly know, 
unlefs we can difcover their natural dependance ; which in their primary qua- 
lities, we can go but a very little way in 5 and in all their fecondary qualities, 
v/e can difcover no connexion at all, for the reafons mentioned, chap. ill. §11, 
&c. viz. I. Becaiife we know not the real conftitutions of fubflances, on which 
each fecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would 
ferve us only for experimental (not univerfal) knowledge ; and reach with cer- 
tainty no farther, than that bare inftance : becaufe our underflaiidings can diC 
cover no conceivable connedion between any fecondary quality, and any modi- 
fication whatfoever, of any of the primary ones. And therefore, there are 
very few general propofitions to be made concerning fubftances, which can carry 
with ihfim undoubted certainty, 

n § S, At i gold is fixed, is a propofition, whofe truth we cannot be certain of, 
how univerMy foever it be believed. For if, according to the ufelefs imagina- 
tion of the fchqqls, any one fuppofes the term gold to ftand ihr a fpecies of 
things, fet out by’ nature, by a real eflence belonging to it, it is evident lie knows 
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not what particular fubfliances are of that ipecies s and fo cannot, with certainty, C h a Po 
affirm any thing univerfally of gold. But if he makes gold {land for a fpecies, ¥ 1 . 
determined by its nominal effence, let the nominal elTence, for example, be the 
complex idea of a body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fuiible, and heavier 
than any other known ; in this proper ufe of the word gold, there is no diffi- 
culty to know, what is, or is not gold. But yet no other quality can with cer- 
tainty be uiiiverfally affirmed, or denied, of gold, but what hath a diicoverable con- 
iiedion, or inconfiftency, with that nominal edence. Fixednefs, for example, 
having no neceflary eonnedion, that we can difcoyer, with the colour, m^eight, 
or any other fimple idea of our complex one, or with the v/hole combination 
together 5 it is impoflible that we ffiould certainly know the truth of this propo- 
fition, that all gold is fixed. 

§ 9. As there is no difcoverable connedion between fixednefs 5 and the co- 
lour, weight, and other fimple ideas of that nominal effence of gold 1 fo if we 
niake our complex idea of gold, a body yellow, fufible, dudile, weighty, and 
fixed, we fhall be at the fame uncertainty concerning folubility in aqua regia, 
and for the fame reafon ; fince we can never, from confideratioii of the ideas 
themfelves, with certainty affirm, or deny of a body, whole complex idea is 
made up of yellow, very weighty, dudile, fufible, and fixed, that it is foliible 
in aqua regia 5 and fb on, of the reft of its qualities. I would gladly meet with 
one general affirmation, concerning any quality of gold, that any one can cer- 
tainly hnow is true. It will, no doubt, be prefently objeded, is not this an 
imiverfal certain propofition, “ all gold is malleable ?” To which I anfwer, it is a 
very certain propofition, if malleablenefs be a part ' of the complex idea, the 
word gold ftands for. But then, here is nothing affirmed of gold, but that that 
found ftands for an idea, in which malleablenefs is contained : and fiich a fort of 
truth and certainty as this, it is to fay, a centaur is four-footed. But if malleablenefs 
makes not a part of the fpecifick efifence, the name gold ftands for, it is plain, 

all gold is malleable,” is not a certain propofition. Becaiife, let the complex idea 
of gold be made up of which foever of its other qualities you 'pleafe, mallea- 
blenefs will not appear to depend on that complex idea, not follow from any 
fimple one, contained in it : the connedion that malleablenefs has (if it has any) 
with thofe other qualities, being only by the intervention of the real conftitiitioii 
of its infenfible parts 5 which, fince v/e know not, it is impoflible we flioiild 
perceive that connedion, unleis we could difcover that which ties them together. 

§ 10. The iTiore, indeed of thele co-exifting qualities we unite into one As far as any 
complex idea, under one name, the more precife and determinate we make the [^^1^ co-ex- 
fignification of that word 5 but yet never make it thereby more capable of uni- 
verfiil certainty, in refpebt of other qualities, not contained in our complex idea ^ fo far uni-’ 
fince we perceive not their connedion, or dependaiice, one on another, being ig~ verfalpropo- 
norant both of that real conftitution, in which they arc all founded, and alio 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our knowledge, concerning fiib- gut this \vill 
fiances, is not, as in other things, barely of the relation of two ideas, that go but a lit- 
may exift feparately 5 but is of the neceftary connedion and co-exiftence 
feveral diftind ideas in the fame fubjed, or of their repugnancy fo to co-exift. ? 
Could we begin at the other end, and difcover what it was, wherein that colour 
confifted, what made a body lighter, or heavier, what texture of parts made it 
malleable, fufible, and fixed, and fit to be dififolved in this fort of liquor, and 
not in another 5 if (I fay) we had fuch an idea as this of bodies, and could per- 
ceive wherein all fenfible qualities originally conilft, and how they are produced; 
we might frame fuch abftrad ideas of them, as would furnifh us with matter of 
more general knowledge, and enable us to make univerfal propofitions, that 
ilioald carry general truth and certainty with them. But whilft our complex 
ideas, of the forts of fiibftances, are fo remote from that internal real conftitution, 
on wrfleh their fenfible qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but an im- 
perfect collcflion of thofe apparent qualities our fenfts can difcover ; there can be 
very few general propofitions concerning fiibftances, of whofe real truth we can 
be cerUiinly afiured : fince there are but few fimple ideas, of whofe connedlion 
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and neceflaiy co-exiftence we can have certain and undoubted knowkdge. 1 
imagine, amongft all the fecondary qualities of fubftances, and the powers re- 
latino- to them, tliere cannot any two be named, whofe neceffary co-exiftence, or 
repugnance to co-exift, can certainly be known, imlefs in tliofe of the fame fenfe, 
which neceflarily exclude one another, as I have elfewliere fiiewed. No one, I 
think, by the colour that is in any body, can certainly know what fmell, tafte, 
found, or tangible qualities it has, nor what akerations it is capable to make, 
or receive, on, or from other bodies. The fame may be faid of the found, or 
take, &c. Our fpecifick names of fubftances ftanding for any colledions of 
fuch ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can with them make very few 
general propofitions of undoubted, real certainty. But yet fo far as any com- 
plex idea, of any fort of fubftances, contains in it any fimple idea, whofe 
neceffary co-exiftence v/ith any other may be difcovered, fo far univerfal propo- 
fitions may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. could any one difcover 
a neceffary coniiedtion between malleablenefs, and the colour, or weiglit of 
gold, or any other part of the complex idea, figniiied by that name, lie might 
make a certain, univerfal propofition, concerning gold, in this refpea ^ and the 
real truth of this propofition, ‘‘ that all gold is malleable,” would be as certain as 
of this, “the three angles of all right-lined triangles are equal to two right ones.” 

§ II. Had we fuch ideas of fubftances, as to know what real conftitutions 
produce thofe fenfible qualities, we find in them, and how thofe qualities flowed 
from thence, we could, by the fpecifick ideas of their real offences in our own 
minds, more certainly find out their properties, and difcover what qualities they 
had, or had not, than we can now by our fenfes: and to know the properties 
of gold, it would be no more necefifary that gold fhould exift, and that we 
fliould make experiments upon it, than it is neceffary for the knowing the pro- 
perties of a triangle, that a triangle fhould exift in any’ matter ; the idea in our 
minds would ferve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fo for from 
being admitted into the fecrets of nature, that we fcarce fo much as ever ap- 
proach the firft entrance towards them. For v/e are wont to confider the ftib- 
ftances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by itfelf, having all its 
qualities in itfelf, and independent of other things j overlooking, for the moft 
part, the operations of thofe invifible fluids they are encompaffed with, and 
upon whofe motions and operations depend the greateft part of thofe qualities 
which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks of 
diftindtion, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any 
where by itfelf, feparate from the reach and influence of all other bodies, it 
will immediately lofe all its colour and weight, and, perhaps, malleablenefs too ; 
which, for ought I know, would be changed into a perfeci: friability. Water, 
in which to us fluidity is an effential quality, left to itfelf, would ceafe to be 
fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe fo much of their prefent ftate to other 
bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thofe bodies, that environ them, removed, it is yet more fo in vegetables, which 
are nouriilied, grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and feeds, in a coiiftant 
fucceffion. And, if we look a little nearer into the ftate of animals, we ft rail 
find that their dependance, as to life, motion, and the moft conflderable qua- 
lities to be obferved in them, is fo wholly on extrinflcal caufes and qiialites of 
other bodies, that make no part of them, that they cannot fublift a moment 
without them : tho’ yet thole bodies, on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no part of the complex ideas we frame of thofe animals. 
Take the air but a minute from the greateft part of living creatures, and they 
prpfently lofe fenfe, life, and motion. This the neceffity of breathing has foi% 
ced into our knowledge. But how many other extrinflcal, and, poflibly, very 
remok: bodies, do the fprings of thofe admirable machines depend on, which 
are notyul^iy obferved, or fo much as thought on 5 and how many are there, 
which the. feyereft enquiry can never difcover ? The inhabitants of this fpot of - 
the univerfe, removed lb many millions of miles from the fun, yet depend 
fo much on theffhly tempered motion of particles coming from, or agitated by 
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itj that were this earth removed, buta'fmall part of that difl'ance, out of its Ch a p, 
prefent fituation, and placed a little farther, or nearer j that fource of heat, it is VI. 
more than probable that the greateft part of the animals in it would immediately 
perifh : fince we find them fo often deftroyed by an excefs, or defedt, of the fun’s 
warmth, which an accidental pofition, in fome parts of this our little globe, 
expofes them to. The qualities obferved in a loadftoiie muft needs have their 
fource. far beyond the confines of that body j and the ravage made often on 
feveral forts of animals, by invifible caufes, the certain death, (as we are told) of 
fome of them, by barely paffing the line, or, as it is certain of others, by being 
removed into a neighbouring country, evidently fliew that the concurrence and 
operation of feveral bodies, with which they are feldom thought to have any- 
thing to do, is abfolutely neceflary to make them be what they appear to us, 
and to preferve thofe qualities, by which we know and diitinguilh them. We. 
are then quite out of the way, when we think that things contain within them- 
felves the qualities that appear to us in them : and we in vain fearch for tl^at con- 
ftitution wnthin the body of a fly, or an elephant, upon which depend thofe qua- 
lities and powers we obferve in them. For which, perhaps, to underftand them 
aright, we ought to look not only beyond this oiir earth and atmoiphere, but 
even beyond the fun, or remoteft fl:ar, our eyes have yet difcovered. For how 
much the being and operation of particular fubflances, in this our globe, depend 
on caufes utterly beyond our view, is impoffible for us to determine. We fee and 
perceive fome of the motions, and groifer operations of things here about us 5 
but whence the ftreams come, that keep all thefe curious machines in motion and 
repair, how conveyed and modified, is beyond our notice and apprehenfion : 
and the great parts and wheels, as I may fo fay, of this flupendous ftrudfure of 
the univerfe, may, for ought v/e know, have fuch a connedion and dependance, 
in their influences and operations one upon another, that, perhaps, things in this 
our manfion would put on quite another face, and ccafe to be what they are, if 
fome one of the fliars, or great bodies, incompreheiifibly remote from us, fliould 
ceafe to be, or move as it does. This is certain, things however abfoiute and 
intire they feem in themfelves, are but retainers to other parts of nature, for 
that vdiicli they are mofl; taken notice of by us. Their obfervabie qualities, 
adions, and powers, are owing to fomething without them; and there is not 
fo compleat and perfed; a part, that we knov/, of nature, which docs not owe the 
being it has, and the excellencies of it, to its neighbours ; and we mull; not con- 
fine our thoughts within the furface of any body, but look a great deal farther, 
to comprehend perfedly thofe qualities that are in it. 

§ 12. If this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that we have very imperfed; 
ideas of fubftances ; and that the real eflences, on wdiich depend their properties 
and operations, are unknown to us. We cannot dilcover fo much as that fize, 
figure, and texture, of their minute and adtive parts, which is really in them ; 
much lefs the different motions and impulfes made in, and upon them, by bodies 
from without, upon which depends, and by which is formed, the greateft and 
mofl: remarkable part of thofe qualities we obferve in them, and of which our 
complex ideas of them are made up. This conlideration alone is enough to put 
i'o end to all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their real effences ; which, 
whilfl: we want the nominal effences, we make ufe of, inftead of them, will be 
able to fiiniifli us but veiy Iparingly with any general knowdedge, or univerfa! 
propofitions, capable of ‘real certainty. 

§ 13. We are not, therefore, to wonder, if certainty be to be found in very Judgmene 
few general propofitions, made concerning fiibftances : our knowledge of their i-cach 
equalities and properties go very feldom farther than our fenfes reach and inform 
us. Poillbiy inquifitive and obierving men may, by ftrength of judgment, pene- ]4;5fowledge. 
trate fartlicr, and on probabilities taken from wary obfervation, and hints well laid 
teigether, often guefs right, at what experience has not yet difcovered to them. 

But tills is but guefiing fiili ; it amounts only to opinion, and has not that cer- 
tainty, which is reqiiifite to knowledge. For all general knowledge lies only in our 
own thoughts, and confifls barely in the contemplation of our own abffrad ideas. 

Wherever 
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Boor IV Wherever we perceive any agreement^ or difagreement anioiigic llicni, tliere we 
have general knowledge; and, by putting the names of thole ideas togetherac- 
cordina-ly in propofitions, can with certainty pronounce general tru trs. But be~ 

caufe thie abilrad ideas of fubilances, for which their fpecifick names Hand, v/hen^ 
ever they have any diilindt and determinate fignification, have a aii».oyCiuble coii- 
nedion, or inconfiftency with but a very few other ideas ; tlie certainty of uni^ 
verfil propofitions, concerning fubftances, is very narrow and lenity m that part, 
which is our principal enquiry concerning them : and there are icarce^any ot the 
names of fublfances, let the idea, it is applied to, be wnat it^Will, ci which we 
can generally and with certainty pronounce, that it has, oi nas not, tiiis or mat 
other quality belonging to it, and conftantly co-exiiling, or iiiconiiitent with that 
idea, wherever it is to be found. . 

What bre- § 14. BEFORE we call have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, we nm& 
quifite for know what changes the primary qualities of one body do regularly produce 

kd'e Sfub- primary qualities of another, and how. Secondly, we mull; knoiywvhat 
fences, priniarv qualities of any body produce certain ieniations, 01 ideas in us, i Lds is 
m truth no lels than to know all the eiFeds of matter, under its divers modifi- 
cations of bulk, figure, cohefionof parts, motion and reih Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoilible to be known by us, v/ithout revela- 
tion. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort of figure, bulk, or motion of 
corpufcles, would produce in us the fenfation of a yellow colour, and what fort 
of figure, bulk and texture of parts, in the fuperficics of any body vcerc fit to 
give fuch corpufcles their due motion to produce that colour ; would that be 
enough to make univerfiil propofitions with certainty, concerning the feverai 
forts of them, unlefs we had fiiculties acute enough to perceive the precife bulk, 
figure, texture and motion of bodies in thofe minute parts, by \vhich they ope- 
rate on our fenfes, that fo we might by thofe frame our abftrad; ideas of them. 
I have mentioned here only corporeal fubftances, whofe operations feeni to lie 
more level to our underftandings : for, as to the operations of fpirits, bod uicir 
thinking and moving of bodies, we at firfi: fight find ourfeives at a lofs ; tlio* 
perhaps when we have applied our thoughts a little nearer to the coiifideration of 
bodies, and their operations, and examined how far our notions, even in thefe, 
reach, with any clearnefs, beyond fenfible matter of fadt, we fliall be bound tt) 
confefs, that even in thefe too our difeoveries amount to very little, beyond per- 
fedfc ignorance and incapacity. 

Whilftour §15. This is evident, the abftrad:, complex ideas of fubftances, for which 
£c *s con^' general names Hand, not comprehending their real conftitutions, can afford 
tflinnoSici but Very little, univerfal certainty. Bec'aufe our ideas of them are not ni;ide 
real confli- up of tliat, on which thofe qualities we obferve in them, and would inform our 
tutions, we ielves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain connection: 
but fow, te- §'■ which we give the name man, be, as it commonly is, a 

neral, cer- body of the Ordinary fhape, with fenfe, voluntary motion, and reafon joined 
tain propo- to it : this being the abftradt idea, and confequently the effence of our ipccies 
cenfejff man, we can make but very few”, general, certain propofitions concerning man, 
them, ^ fianding for fuch an idea. Hecaufe not knowing the real confiitution on which 
fenfation, power of motion, and reafoning, with that peculiar lliape, depend, 
and whereby they are united together in the fame fubjedl, there are very few 
other qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a necefliiry connedi- 
on : and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, that all men fieep by inter- 
vals; that no man can be nouriffied by wood, or ilones; that all men will be 
ypifemed by hemlook : becaufe thefe ideas have no connection, nor repugnancy 
■wilh this our nominal efience of man, with this abftrad idea that name Hands 
We muft in thefe and the like appeal to trial in particular fiibjeds, which 
cani^ipa^ hut a little way. We muft content ourfeives with probability in the 
reft ; '%t cm.have no general certainty, whilft our fpecifick idea of man con- 
tains not real conftitution, which is the root, wherein all his infeparable qua- 
lities are un and from whence they flow. Whilft our idea, the word man 
(lands for, ia imperfed eoiledion of fome ienfible qualities smd powers 
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in liinij tliere is no difcernible connexion, or repugnance, between our fpeci- C ii a p; 
fick idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock, or Hones, upon VL 
his conftitution. There are animals that fafely eat hemlock, and others, that 
are nouriflied by wood and Hones: but, as long as we v/ant ideas of thofe real 
conftitutions of different forts of animals, whereon thefe and the like qualities 
and "powers depend, we muH not hope to reach certainty in univerfal propofi- 
lions concerning them. Thofe few ideas only, which have a difcernible con- 
nection with our nominal eHence, or any part of it, can afford us fiich propo- 
fitioiis. But thefe are fo few, and of fo little moment, that wemayjuHly 
look on our certain, general knowledge of fubftances, asalmoH none at all. 

§ 1 6. To conclude, general propofitions, of what kind ibever, are then only Wherein lies 
capable of certainty, when the terms, ufed in them, Hand for fuch ideas, whofe 
agreement or difagreement, as there expreffed, is capable to be difcovered by propofitLis. 
us. And we are then certain of their truth, or failhood, when we perceive the ' 
ideas, the terms Hand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed 
or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general certainty 
is never to be found, but in our ideas. Whenever we go to feek it elfewhere, 
in experiment, or obfervations without us, our knowledge goes not beyond par- 
ticulars. It is the contemplation of our own abHradt ideas, that alone is able 
to afford us general knowledge. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of maxims. 

§ I. E R E are a fort of propofitions, which under the name of max- C h a pa 

1 inis and axioms have paffed for principles of fcience j and becaiife VII. 
they are felf-evident, have been fuppofed innate, altho’ no body (that I knoiv) ever 
went about to fhew the reafon and foundation of their clearnefs, or cogency, 

It may however be v/orth while to enquire into the* reafon of their evidence, 
and fee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alfo examine how far they 
influence and govern our other knowledge. 

§2. Knowledge, as has been fliewn, confiHs in the perception of the Wherein 
agreement or difagreement of ideas : now where that agreement, or difagree- 
ment is perceived immediately by itfelf, without the intervention, or help of 
any other, there our knowledge is felf-evident. This' will appear to be fo to 
any one, who will but confider any of thofe propofitions, which, without 
any proof, he affents to at firft fight: for in all of them he will find, that the 
reafon of his affent is from that agreement, or difagreement, which the mind, 
by an immediate comparing them, finds in thofe ideas anfwering the affirmation, 
or negation in the propofition. 

§ 3. This being fo, in the next place let us confider, whether this felf-evl- Self-evi- 
dence be peculiar only to thofe propofitions, which commonly pafs under the dence, not 
name of maxims, and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And here it Je^eivS 
is plain, that feveral other truths, not Hlowed to be axioms, partake equally with ioms. 
them, in this felf-evidence. This we fhall fee, if we go over thefe feveral forts 
of agreement, or difagreement of ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. 
identity, relation, co-exiHence, and real exiHence j which will difeover to us, 
that not only thofe few propofitions, which have had tlie credit of maxims, are 
felf-evident, but a great many, even almoH an infinite number of other pro- 
pofitions are fuch. 

§4. For, firft, the immediate perception of the agreement, or difagree- i.Astoi- 
ment of identity, being founded in the mind’s having diftindt ideas, this af- 
fords us as many felf-evident propofitions, aswe havediftindl ideas. Every one pl-opofition*^" 
tlvat has a.iw knowledge at all, has, as the foundation of it, various and dift arc ^equally 
tinCt ideas : and it is the firft add of the mind (without which it can never be ^clf-evideni;. 
capable of any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas bv itfelf, and diftin- 
VoL. L 4 E ■' guilh 
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Book IV. fuifli it from others. Every one finds in himfelf, diat he know.s the ideas he 
has; that he knows alfo, when any one is in his iinderftaiiding, and what it is ; 
and'diat, when more than one are there, he knows them diftindly and uncon^ 
fufedly, one from another. Which always bemg fo (it being impoiFible but that 
he fhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any idea 
is in his mind^ that it is there, and is that idea it is, and that two diftind ideas, 
when they are in his mind, are there, and arc not one and the fame idea, bo 
that all fuch affirmations and negations are made, without any poffibility of 
doubt, uncertainty or hefitation, and mufc neceffarily be affented to, as iboii 
as underftood ; that is, as foon as we have in our minds determined ideas, which 
the terms in the propofition ftand for. And therefore, wherever the mind with 
attention confiders any propofition, fo as to perceive the two ideas fignified 
by the terms, and affirmed, or denied one of the other, to be the fame, or dif- 
ferent ; it is prefently and infallibly certain of the truth of fuch a propofition, 
and this equally, whether thefe propofitions be in terms handing for more ge- 
neral ideas, or fuch are lefs fo, v. g. whether the general idea of being be af- 
firmed of itfelf, as in this propofition, “ whatfoever is, is or a more particular 
idea be affirmed of itfelf, as a man is a man, or whatlbevcr is white, is white ; 
or whether the idea of being in general be denied of not being, which is the 
only (if I may fo call it) idea different from it, as in this other propofition, '' it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be or any idea of any particular 
being be denied of another difierent from it, as “ a man is not a horfe, red is not 
blue.'’ The difference of the ideas, as foon as the terms are nnderftood, makes 
the truth of die propofition prefently vifible, and that with an equal certainty 
and eafinefs in the lefs, as well as the more general propofitions, and all for the 
fiime reafon, viz. becaufe the mind perceives in any ideas, that it has, the lame 
idea to- be the fame with itfelf ; and two different ideas to be different, and ■ 
not the fame. And this it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more, 
or lefs general, abftradt and comprehenfive. It is not, therefore, alone to thefe 
' two general propofitions, “ whatfoever is, is ; and, it is impoffible for the lame 
thing to be, and not to be f ’ that this felf-evidence belongs, by any peculiar right. 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to tliefe vague ideas, 
fignified by the terms, whatfoever and thing, than it does to any other ideas. 
Thefe two general maxims amounting to no more in Ihort, but this-, that the 
fame is the lame, and fame is not different, are truths known in more particular 
inftances, as well as in thefe general maxims, and known alfo in particular iiif- 
ffances, before thefe general maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their force 
from the difcernment of the mind, imployed about particular ideas. There is 
nothing more vifible, than that the mind, without the help of any proof, or 
refiedion on either of thefe general propofitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows 
ib certainly that the idea of white is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue ; 
and that the idea of white, when it is in the mind, is there, and is net abfent ; 
that the coiifideration of thefe axioms can add nctJiing to the evidence, or cer- 
tainty of its knowledge. Juft fo it is (as every one may experiment in himfelf) 
in all the ideas, a man has in his mind : he knows each to be itfelf, and not to 
be another ; and to be in his mind, and not away, when it is there, with a cer- 
tainty that cannot be greater ; and therefore the truth of no general propofi- 
tion can be known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in refped of identity, our intuitive knowledge reaches as fiir as our ideas. And 
we are capable of making as many felf-evident propofitions, as we have names 
for diftind ideas. And I appeal to every one’s own mind, whether this propo- 
• fitioh, a circle is a circle, be not as felf-evident a propofition, as that 
confifting of more general terms, whatfoever is, is i and again, whether this 
propofition, blue is not red, be not a propofition, that the mind can no 
more doubt of, as foon as it imderftands the words, than it does of that 
axiom, it h impoffible for the lame thing to be, and not to be; and fo of 
all the like, 
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§ 5. Secondly, as to co-exiPcence, or Pach iieceiTaiy connedion between Cf!AP, 
two ideas, that in the fubjed, where one of them is fuppofed, there the other VII, 
iiiiiil necelfiriiy be alfo: of fuch agreement, or difagreement, as this, the mind has 
an immediate perception, but in very few of them, and, therefore, in this fort wT 
we have but very little intuitive knowledge; nor are there to be found very have few 
many propofitions that are felf-evident, tho' fome there are; v. g. the idea of felf-evident 
filing a place equal to the contents of its fuperficies, being annexed to our idea 
of body, I think it is a felf-evident propofition, that tw^o bodies cannot be in the 
fame place. 

§ 6. Thirdly, as to the relations of modes, mathematicians have framed 3* 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality. As equals taken from 
equals, the remainder will be equals ; which, with the reft of that kind, how- 
ever they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, and are unqueftionable 
truths; yet, I think, that any one who conftders them, will not tind that they 
have a clearer felf-evidence than thefe, that one and one are equal to two ; that 
if you take from the five fingers of one hand two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal. Thefe and a thou- 
land other fuch propofitions may be found in numbers, which, at the very iirft 
hearing, force the afifent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater clearneis, 
than thofe mathematical axioms. 

§ 7. Fourthly, as to real exiftence, fince that has no connedtion with 4, Concern- 
any other of our ideas, but that of ourfelves, and of a firft being, we have in j^g real ex- 
that, concerning the real exiftence of all other beings, not fo much as demon- 
ftratiye, much lefs a felf-evident knowledge ; and, therefore, concerning thofe 
there are no maxims. 

§ 8. In the next place let us confider, what influence thefe received maxims Thefe axi- 
have upon the other parts of our knowledge. The rules eftabliihed in the oms do not 
fchoqls, that all reafonings are “ ex prascognitis & praeconcefiis,” feem to lay the 
foundation of all other knowledge in thefe maxims, and to fuppofe them to know- 
be prascognita ; whereby, I think, are meant thefe two things : firft, that thefe ledge, 
axioms are thofe truths that are firft known to the mind. And, fecondly, that 
upon them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 

§ 9. First, that they are not the truths firft known to the mind, is evident Becaufe they 
to experience, as we have fhewn in another place, bock i. chap. 2. Who per- 
ceives not that a child certainly knows that a ftranger is not its mother ; that ^new. 
its fucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impoflible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be ? and how many truths are there about num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obferve that the mind is perfedlly acquainted with, 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thefe general maxims, to 
which mathematicians, in their arguings, do fometimes refer them ? Whereof 
the reafon is very plain : for that which makes the mind aftent to fiich propo- 
fitions, being nothing elfe but the perception it has of the agreement, or difa- 
greement of its ideas, according as it finds them afHrmed, or denied one of ano- 
ther, in words it underftands, and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
eveiy two diftindt ideas being known not to be the fame ; it muft neceflarily fol- 
low, that fuch felf-evident truths muft be firft known, which conlift of ideas, 
that are firft in the mind ; and the ideas firft in the mind, it is evident, are 
thofe of particular things, from whence, by flow degrees, the underftanding 
proceeds to fome few general ones ; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar objects of fenfe, are fettled in the mind, with general names to them. 

Thus particular ideas are firft received and diftinguifhed, and fo knowledge 
got about them ; and next to them, the lefs general, or fpecifick, which are 
next to particular i for abftradt ideas are not fo obvious, or eafy, to children, 
or the yet unexercifed mind, as particular ones. If they feem fo to grown men, 
it is only bccaufe by conftant and familiar ufe they are made fo. For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we fliall find, that general ideas are fictions and con- 
trivances of tlie mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not fo eafily 
offer themfelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require 
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Book IV.fome pains and ikill to form the general idea of a triangle (whicii is yet. none of 
the mod; abdraft, comprehenfive, and difficult) for it muft be neither oblique, 
nor redangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor fcaleiion 5 but all and none 
of thefe at once? In effea:, it is foinething imperfea, that cannot exifts an 
idea, wherein fome parts of feveral different and inconfiftent ideas are ^ put 
together. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect date, has need of fuch ideas 
and makes all the hade to them it can, for the conveniency of communication, 
and inlargement of knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much 
dined. But yet one has reafon to fiifped fuch ideas are marks of our imper- 
fedion ; at lead ffiis is enough to diew, that the mod abdrad and general ideas 
are not thofe, that the mind is fird and mod cafily acquainted v/itli, nor fuch 
as its eaiiieft knowledge is converfant about. 

Becaufeon § 10, SECONDLY, from wliat has been faid, it plainly follows, that thefe 
them the magnified maxims are not the principles and foundations of all our other know- 
ledge. For, if there be a great many other truths, which have as much felf- 
biowJdge evidence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoffible 
do not de- they fhoiild be the principles, from which we deduce all other truths. Is it im- 
pend. ppffible to know that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this, or 
fome fuch axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken together? Many 
a one knows that one and two are equal to three, without having heard, or 
thought on that, or any otlier axiom, by which it might be proved ; and knows 
it as certainly, as any other man knows, that the whole is equal to all its parts^ 
or any other maxim, and all from the fame reafon of felf-evidence ; the equa- 
lity of thofe ideas being as vifible and certain to him without that, or any other 
axiom, as with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the 
knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better, or more certainly, than he did before. For if 
there be any odds in thofe ideas, the whole and parts are more obfeure, or, at 
leaf!:, more difficult to be fettled in the mind, than thofe of one, two, and 
three. And indeed, I think, I may afk thefe men, who will needs have all 
knowledge befides thofe general principles , themfelves, to depend on general, 
innate, and felf-evident principles, what principle is requifite to prove, that one 
and one are two, that two and two are four, that three times two are fix ? 



Which being known without any proof, do evince, that either all knowledge 
does not depend on certain praecognita, or general maxims, called principles, or 
elfe that thefe are principles ; and if thefe are to be counted principles, a great 
part of numeration will be fo. To which if we add all the felf-evident propo-* 
fitions, which may be made about all our diftindl ideas, principles will be alrnolF 
infinite, at leaft, innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, at different 
ages ; and a great many of thefe innate principles, they never come to know all 
their lives. But, whether they come in view of the mind, earlier, or . later, 
this is true of them, that they are all known by their native evidence, are wholly 
independent, receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from another ; 
much lefs the more particular, from the more general ; or the more fimple, 
from the more compounded : the more fimple, and lefs abHradt, being the moff: 
familiar, and the eafier.and earlier apprehended. But which-ever be the cleareff: 
ideas, the evidence and certainty of all fuch propofitions is in this, that a man 
fees the fame idea to be the fame idea, and infallibly perceives two different ideas 
to be different ideas. For, when a man has in his underffandiiig the ideas of 
one and of two, the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but cer- 
tainly know, that the idea of one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two ; 
a’ud that the idea of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For 
can^t confound the ideas in his mind, which he has diffind : that 
to,have them confufed and diftina: at the fame time, which is a con- 
tradiis^^: ;',^ to have none diffina, is to have no ufe of our faculties, to have 
no knowW^:^alL And, therefore, what idea foever is affirmed of itfelf, or 
whatfeeva tw^'pntire, diffina ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot 
hut affent to propoffdon, as infallibly true, as foon as it iiiiderfainds the 
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terms, without hefitatlon, or need of proof, or regarding tliofe made in more C h A Po 
general terms, and called maxims. VIL 

§11. “What lhall we then lay ? Are thefe general maxims of no 
By no means ; tho’ perhaps their ufe is not that, which it is commonly taken to 
be, but fince doubting in the leaf!:, of what hath been by fome men afcribed ral maxing 
to thefe maxims, may be apt to be cried out again!!, as overturning the foun-^ 
dations of all the fciences 5 it may be worth while to confider them, with re- 
fped to other parts of our knowledge, and examine more particularly, to %vhat 
purpofes they ierve, and to what not, 

1. It is evident from what has been already faid, that they are of no ufe to 
prove, or confirm, lefs general, felf-evident propofitions. 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the foundations whereon 
any fcience hath been built. There is, I know a great deal of talk, propa- 
gated from fcholaftick men, of fciences and the maxims, on which they are 
built : but it has been my ill luck never to meet with any fuch fciences ; much 
lefs any one, built upon thefe two maxims, “ what is, isf* and “it is impoffible for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be.” And I would be glad to be fhewn, where 
any fuch fcience, eredfced upon thefe, or any other general axioms, is to be found : 
and diould be obliged to any one, who would lay before me the frame, and 
iyflem of any fcience fo built on thefe, or any fiich like maxims, that could 
not be fliewn to ftand as firm, without any confiderafion of them. I afk, 
whether thefe general maxims have not the fame ufe in the fiudy of divinity, 
and in theological queftions, that they have in the other fciences ? They 
ferve here too to filence wranglers, and put an end to difpute. But I think 
that no body will therefore fay, that the chrifrian religion is built upon thefe 
maxims, or that the knowledge, we have of it, is derived from thefe principles. 

It is from revelation we have received it, and without revelation thefe max- 
ims had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an idea, by whofe 
iJitervention we difeover the connection of two others, this is a revelation 
from God to us, by the voice of reafon. For we then come to know a truth, 
that we did not know before. When God declares any truth to us, this is a 
revelation to us by the voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced in our know- 
ledge. But, in neither of thefe, do we receive our light, or knowledge from 
maxims. But in the one, the things themfelves afford it, and we fee the truth 
in them, by perceiving their agreement, or difagreement. In the other, God 
himfelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the truth of what he fays in 
his unerring veracity. 

3. They are not of ufe to help 'men forward in the advancement of fci- 
ences, or new difeoveries of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his never- 
enough-to-be-admired book, has demonflrated feveral propofitions, which are 
fo many new truths, before unknown to the world, and are farther advances 
in mathematical knowledge : but, for the difeovery of thefe, it was not the 
general maxims, “ what is, is f ’ or, “ thb whole is bigger than a part,” or the like, 
that helped him. Thefe were not the clues, that led him into the difeovery 
of the truth, and certainty of thofe propofitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the knowledge of thofe demonflrations ; but by finding out intermediate 
ideas, that fliewed the agreement, or difagreement of the ideas, as exprefled 
ill the propofitions he demonflrated. This is the great exercife and improve- 
ment of human underflmding, in the enlarging of knowledge, and advancing 
the fciences , wherein they are far enough from receiving any help fironi the 
contemplation of thefe, or the like magnified maxims. Would thofe who 
have this traditional admiration of thefe propofitions, that they think no 
flep can be made in knowledge, without the fupport of an axiom, no flone 
laid in the building of the fciences, without a general maxim, but diflinguifh 
between the method of acquiring knowledge, and of communicating j between 
the method of raifing any fcience, and that of teaching it to others, as far as 
it is advanced ; they would fee that thofe general maxims were not the 
foundations, on which the.,firfl difeoverers raifed their admirable flrudlures, nor 
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Book IV. the keysj that unlocked and opened thofe fecrets of knowledge. Tlio’ after- 
wards, when fcliools were erefted, and fciences had their profeilbrs to teach what 
•Others' had found out, they often made ufe of maxims, i.e. laid down certain 
propofitions, which were felf-evident, or to be received for true which being 
fettled ill the minds of their fcholars, as imqueftioiiabie verities, they on oc- 
cafion made ufe of, to convince them of truths, in particular iiiftances, that were 
not fo familiar to their minds, as thofe general axioms, which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully fettled in their minds. Tho’ thefe particu- 
lar inflances, when well refleded on, are no lefs feif-evident to the underfand- 
ing, than the general maxims brought to confirm them : and it was in tliofe par- 
ticular inflances that the frft difcoverer found the truth, without the help of 
the general maxims : and fo may any one elfe do, who with attention confiders 
them. 

To come therefore to the ufe that is made of maxims. 

1. They are of ufe, as has been obfeiwed, in the ordinary methods of 
teaching fciences, as far as they are advanced 5 but of little, or none, in ad- 
vancing them farther. 

2. They are of ufe in diiputes, for -the filenclng of obflinate wranglers, and 
bringing thofe contefls to fome conclufion. Whether a need of them to that 
end came not m, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The fchools, 
having made difputatiori the touchflone of men’s abilities, and the criterion of 
knowledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field : and he that had the 
lafl word, was concluded to have the better of the argument, if not of the caufe. 
But, becaufe by this means there was like to be no decifion between Ikilful comba- 
tants, whilfl one never failed of a niedius terminus to prove any propoiition ; aiid 
the other could as conflantly, without, or with a diftindlion, deny the major, or 
minor j to prevent, as much as could be, the running out of difputes, into an end- 
lefs train of fyllogifms, certain general propofitions, moil of them indeed felf- 
evident, were introduced into the fchools ; which, being fuch as all men allow?'ed 
and agreed in, were looked on as general meafures of truth, and ferved infiead 
of principles (where the difputants had not laid down any other between them) 
beyond which there was no going, and which mufi: not be receded from, by 
either fide. And thus thefe maxims, getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in difpute could not retreat, were by miflake taken to be the origi- 
nals and fources, from -whence all knowledge began, and the foundations 
whereon the fciences were built. Becaufe, when in their difputes they came 
to any of thefe, they Hopped there, and went no farther, the matter was deter- 
mined. But how much this is a miftake, hath been already fiiewn. 

This method of the fchools, which have been thought the fountains of 
knowledge, introduced, as I fuppofe, the like ufe of thefe ^maxims, into a great 
part of converfation out of the ichools, to flop the mouths of cavillers, whom 
any one is excufed from arguing any longer with, when they deny thefe general 
felf evident principles received by all reafonable men, who have once thought 
of diem : but yet their ufe herein is but to put an end to wrangling. They in 
truth, when ui*ged in fuch cafes, teach nothing: that is already done by 'the 
intermediate ideas, made ufe of in the debate, whofe connedlion may be feen 
without the help of thofe maxims, and fo-the truth known before the maxim 
is produced, and the argument brought to a firfi: principle. Men would give 
off a wrong argument, before it came to that, if in their di-tjautes they pro- 
-pafed to themfeives the finding and embracing of truth, and not a contefl for 
Yiaory.^ And thus maxims have their ufe to put a Hop to their perverfeneis, ' 
whofe ingenuity fliould have yMded fooner. But the method of the fchools 
’ttr^..allowed and encouraged men to oppofe and refift evident truth, till they 
.are;;Mbd,V£ g. till they are reduced to contradia; themfeives, or fome efta- 
biifbeSfj^kid^e; it is no wonder that they ihould not in civil converiation be 
which in the fchools is counted a virtue and a ‘glory ; viz. obfli- 
nately to maihialn that fide of the queftion they have chofen, whether true, or 
■falfe^ to the extremity ^ even after convidlion, A jflrange wav to attain 
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truth and knowledge : and that, which I think the rational f)ait *o£ mankind, Giia p* 
not corrupted by education, could fcarce believe fhould ever be admitted VH. 
ainongd: the lovers of truth, and ftudents of religion, or nature 5 or intro- 
duced into the feminaries of thofe, who are to propagate the truths of relh 
gioii, or pliilofopliy, amongft the ignorant and unconvinced. How much fucli 
a way of learning is likely to turn young men's minds from the iincere fearch 

■ and love of truth 5 nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any foch 
thing, or^ at leafi:, worth the adhering to, I fliall not now enquire. This I 
think, that bating thofe places, which brought the peripatetick philofophy into 
their fchools, where it continued many ages, without teaching the world any 
tiling but the art of wmingling ; tliefe maxims were no where thought the 
foundations, on \vhicli the fciences were built, nor the great helps to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

As to thefe general maxims, therefore, they are, as I have faid, of great life 
in diiputes, to hop the mouths of wranglers 5 but not of much ufe to the difco- 
very of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its fearch after know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his knowledge on this general propofition, 

“ what is, is f or “ it is Impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be f 
and from either of thefe, as from a principle of fcience, . deduced a lyftem of ufe- 
ful knowledge } Wrong opinions often involving contradidtions, one of thefe max- 
ims, as a toiich-ftone, may ferve well to fliew Vvhither they lead. But yet, how- 
ever fit to lay open the abfurdity, or miftake, of a man's reafoning, or opi- 
nion, they are of very little ufe for enlightning the underftanding t and it 
will not be found, that the mind receives much help from them, in its progrefs 
in knowledge 5 which would be neither lels, nor lefs certain, were thefe two 
general propofitions never thought on. It is true, as I have laid, they foiiie- 
times ferve in argumentation, to fiop a wrangler's mouth, by fhewing the 
abfurdity of what he fiiith, and by expofing him to the £hame of contradict;- 
ing what all the world knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. 

But it is One thing to fhew a man that he is in an errors and another to put him 
in pofleflion of truth; and I would fain know, what truths thefe two propo- 
iitions are able to teach, and by their influence make us know, which we did 
hot know before, or could not know without them? Let us reafon from them 
as well as we can, they are only about identical predications, and influence, if 
any at all, none but fuch. Each particular propofition concerning identity, or 
diverfity, is as clearly and certainly known in itfelf, if attended to, as either 
of thefe general ones ; only thefe general ones, as ferving in all cafes, are, 
therefore, more inculcated and infifted on. As to other, lefs general maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal propofitions/ and teach us nothing 
but the refped and import of names one to another, “ The whole is equal to 
all its parts f ’ what real truth, I befeech you, does it teach us f What more is 
contained in that maxim, than what the fignification of the word totum, or the 
whole, does of itfelf import ? And he, that knows that the word whole flands 

■ for what: is made up of all its parts, knows very little lefs, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame ground, I think that this propo- 
fition, a hill is higher than a valley," and feveral the like, may alfo pafs for 

■ maxima. But yet mailers of mathematicks, when they would, as teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that fcience, do, not without reafon, place 
this, and fome other fuch maxims, at the entrance of their lyflems / that their 
fcholars, having in the beginning - perfedlly acquainted their thoughts with 
thefe propofitions, made in fuch general terms, may be ufed to make fuch re» 
fledions, and have thefe more general propofitions, as formed rules and fly- 
ings, ready to apply to all particular cafes. Not that, if they be equally 
weighed, they are more clear and evident than tlie particular inflances they are 
brought to confirm ; but that, being more familiar to the mind, the very 
naming them is enough to fatisfy -the underflanding. But this, I fay, is more 
from our cuftom of ufing them, and the eflablifhment they have got in our 
minds, by our often thinking of them, thah from the different evidence of the 
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Book IV. things-. But before cuflom has fettled methods of thinking and reafoning m 

our minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwife ^ and that the child, when 
a part of his apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular inftance, 
than by this general propofition, the whole is equal to all its paitsj and that 
if one of thefe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his mind by the particular, than the particular by the 
general. For in particulars our knowledge begins, and ib fpreads itfelf by de- 
grees to generals. Tho’ afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courfe, 
and having drawn his knowledge into as general proportions as it can, makes 
thofe familiar to its thoughts, and accuftoms itfelf to have recourfe to 
them, as to the ilandards of tmth and falfliood. By which familiar ufe of 
them, as rules to meafure the truth of other proportions, it comes in time 
to be thought, that more particular proportions have their truth and evidence 
— from their conformity to thefe more general ones, which in difcoiirfe and 
argumentation, are ib frequently urged, and condantly admitted.^ And this I 
think to be the reafon why, amongfl fb many felf-evident proportions, the moft 
general only have had the title of maxims. 

Maxims, if § 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amifs to obferve, concerning 
care be not general maxims, that they are fo far from improving, or eftablifliing our 
SbS' words, in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, loofe, or unfteady, 

may prove ’ and we redgn up our thoughts to the found of words, rather than fx them on 
contradiai- fettled, determined ideas of things: I fay, thefe general maxims will ferve to 
conrrm us in miftakes 5 and in fuch a way of ufe of words, which .is moft com- 
mon, will ferve to prove contradidions : v* g. he that, with Des Cartes, ftiali 
frame in his mind an idea, of what he calls body, to be nothing but extenfion, 
may eafdy demonftrate, that there is no vacuum, i. e. no fpace void of body, 
by this maxim, ‘‘ wfoatis, is.” For the idea, to which he annexes the name body, 
being bare extenfion, his knowledge, that fpace cannot be without body, is cer- 
tain. For he knows his own idea of extenfion clearly and diftindly, and 
knows that it is what it is, and not another idea, tho’it be called by thefe three 
names, extenfion, body, fpace. Which three words, ftanding for one and the 
.fame idea, may no doubt, with the fame evidence and certainty, be affirmed 
one of another, as each of itfelf; and it is as certain, that, whilft I ufe them 
all to ftand for one and the fame idea, this predication is as true and identical 
in its fignification, that fpace is body, as this predication is true and identical, 
that body is body, both in fignification and found. 

Liibncem § jg. BuT if another fhall come, and make to himfelf another idea, diffie- 
vacuum. Cartes’s, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by the 

lame name body ^ and make his idea, which he exprefTes by the word body, to 
be of a thing that hath both extenfion and fblidity together j he will as eafily 
demonftrate, that there may be a vacuum, or fpace without a body, as Des Cartes 
demonftrated the contrary. Becauie the idea, to whicli he gives the name fjxace, 
being barely the fimple one of extenfion ^ and the idea, to which he gives the 
name body, being the complex idea of extenfion and refiftibility, or folidity, to- 
gether, in the fame fubjedf, thefe two ideas are not exactly one and the fame, 
but in the underftanding as diftin£t as the ideas of one and two, white and black, 
or as of corporiety, and humanity, if I may ufe thofe barbarous terms ; and 
therefore, the predication of them in our minds, or in words ftanding for them, 
is not identical, but the negation of them one of another ; viz, this propofition, 
extenfion or fpace, is not body,” is as true and evidently certain, as this maxim, 

■ it is impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, can make any propofition. 
Tfiey prove ""§14. But yet though both thefe propofitions (as you fee) may be equally 
demoiffirat^ \dz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be a 
tings with- vacuum, by tkfe two certain principles^ viz. what is, is;” and“ the fame thing 
9iit ug, cannot be, sEud not be yet neither of tliefe principles will ferve to proveto us, that 

any, or . wte; bodies do exift : for that we are left to our fenfos, to difcover 
tons, as far as’ they can. Thofe univerfal and felf-evident principles, being 
only our conftaht, clear, and diftindt knowledge of our own ideas, more ge- 
neral 
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tieral or comprehenfive, can affure us of nothing, that pafTes without the mindj Chap® 
their certainty is founded only upon the knowledge we haye of each idea by it- VII. 
felf, and of its difdndion from others 5 about which we cannot be miftakenj ' 
whilft they are in our minds, though we may, and often are miilaken, when 
we retain the names without "the ideas j or ufe them confufedly fometimes for 
one, and fometimes for another idea. In which cafes the force of thefe ax- 
ioms reaching only to the found, and not the iignification of the words, ferves 
only to lead us into confuiion, miflake, and error. It is to ihew men, that 
tliefe maxims, however cried up for the great guards of truth, will not fe- 
cure them from error, in a carelefs, loofeufeof their words, that I have made 
this remark. In all that is here fuggefted, concerning the little ufe for the 
improvement of knowledge, or dangerous ufe in undetermined ideas, I have 
been far enough from laying, or intending they Ihould be laid afide, as fome 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be truths, felf-evident 
truths 5 and fo cannot be laid alide. As far their influence will reach, it is in 
vain to endeavour, nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any 
injury to truth or knowledge, I may have reafon to think their ufe is not an- 
fwerable to the great ftrefs, which feems to be laid on them j and I may warn 
men not to make an ill ufe of them, for the confirming themfelvesin errors. 

§ 15. But, let them be of what ufe they will in verbal propofitions, they Their appK- 
cannot difeover, or prove to us the leafl: knowledge of the nature of fubflances, cation dan- 
as they are found and exifl: without us, any farther than grounded on experience. aSut^com- 
And tho’ the confequence of thefe two propofitions, called principles, be very plex ideas, 
clear, and their ufe not dangerous, or hurtful, in the probation of fuch things, 
wherein there is no need at all of them for proof, but fuch as are clear by them- 
felves without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and known by the 
names that ftand for them : yet when thefe principles, viz. what is, is ; and, 
it is impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be j are made ufe of in the 
probation of propofitions, wherein are words, landing fOr complex ideas, v. g. 
man, horfe, gold, virtue ; there they are of infinite danger, and mofi com- 
monly make men receive and retain falfhood for manifefl: truth, and uncertainty 
for demonfiration : upon which follow error, obflinacy, and all the mifehiefs, 
that can happen from wrong reafoning. The reafon whereof is not, that 
thefe principles are lefs true, or of lefs force in proving propofitions, made 
of terms handing for complex ideas, than where the propofitions are about 
Ample ideas : but, becaufe men miftake generally, thinking that where the fame 
terms are preferved, the propofitions are about the fame things, tho* the ideas, 
they ftand for, are in truth different ; therefore thefe maxims are made ufe of 
to fupport thofe, which in found and appearance are contradicflory propofi- 
tions ; as is clear in the demonflrations above-mentioned, about a vacuum. So 
that, whilfi: men take words for things, as ufually they do, thefe maxims may 
and do commonly ferve to prove contradid:ory propofitions ; as fhall yet be far- 
ther made manifefl:. . . 

§ 16, For inflancej let man be that, concerning which you would, by thefe Inftance m 
firft principles, demonftrate any thing, and we flvall fee, that, fo far as demon- i^an. 
flration is by thefe principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain, univer- 
fal, true propofition, or knowledge of any being exifting without us. Firfl:, a 
child having framed the idea of a man, it is probable that his idea is juft like 
that picture, which the painter makes of the vifible appearances joined togetiier; 
and fuch a complication of ideas. together in his underftanding, makes up the 
fingle, cornplex idea, which he calls man, whereof white, or flefli-colour in 
England being one, the cliild can demonftrate ta you that a negro is not a man, 
becaufe white colour was one of the conftant, Ample ideas of the complex idea 
he calls man : and therefore he can demonftrate, ‘ by the principle, it is impof- 
Able for the fime thing to be, and not to be, that a negro is not a man 3 the 
foundation of his certainty being not that univerM propofition, which perhaps 
he never heard, nor thought of, but the clear, , diftineft perception he hath of ms 
own fimple ideas, of black and white, cannot be‘perfuaded to take. 
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Trifling propofitions. 

nor can ever irJftake one for another, whether he knows that maxim, or no i 
and to this child, or any one who hath fuch an idea, which he calls man, can 
you never demonllrate,, that a man hath a foul, becaufe his idea of man in- 
cludes no fuch notion, or idea, in, it. And therefore to him, the principle of 
what is, is, proves not this matter ; but it deppds upon colMion and cb- 
fervation, by wdiich he is to make his complex idea called man. 

§17. Secondly, another, that hath gone farther in framing and colleding 
the idea he calls man, and to the outward Thape adds laughter and rationai dif- 
courfe, may demonftrate that intants and changelings are no men, by this max- 
im, it is inipoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be : and I have dif- 
courfed with very rational men, who have adually denied that they are men. 

§ 1 8, Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the complex idea, which he calls 
man, only out of the ideas of body in geneml, and the powers of language and 
reafon, and leaves out the fhape wholly : this man is able to demondrate, that 
a man may have no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of thofe being included 
in his idea of man 5 and in whatever, body or fliape he found fpeechand reafon 
ioined, that was a man : becaufe. having a clear knowledge of fuch a complex 
idea, it is certain that what is, is. - 

§ 19. So that, if rightly confidered, I think we may fay, that where our 
ideas are- determined in our minds, and have annexed to them by us known 
and fteady names under thofe fettled determinations, there is little need, or no 
ufe at all, of thefe maxims, to prove the agreement, or di,fagreement of any of 
them. He that cannot diicern the truth, or fallhood of fuch propofitions, with- 
out the help of thefe and the like maxims, will not be helped by thefe maxims 
to do it: fince he cannot be fuppofed to know the truth of thefe maxims them- 
felves without proof, if he cannot know the truth of others without proof, 
which are as felf-evident as thefe. Upon this ground it ivS, that intuitive 
knowledge neither requires, nor admits, any proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will fuppofe it does, takes away the foundation of all know- 
ledge and certainty : and he that neei any proof to make him certain, and 
give his affentto this propofition, that two are equal to two, willalfo have need 
of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that needs a probation to 
convince him, that two are not three, that white is not black, that a triangle is 
not a circle, &c. or any other two determined, diftindt ideas are not one and 
the fame, will need alfo a demonftration to convince him, that it is impoffible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be. 

§ 20, An i>y as, thefe maxims are of little ufe, where we have determined ideas j 
fo they are, as I have Ihewedi, of dangerous ufe, where our ideas are not deter- 
mined j and where we ufe words, that are not annexed to determined ideas, but 
fuch as are o£ a loofe and wandring dgnification, fometimes landing for one, 
and fometimes for another idea : from which follows miftake and error, which 
thefe maxims (brought as proofs to edablilh propofitions, wherein the terms 
flandfor undetermined ideas) do by their authority confirm and rivet 
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CHAP. Vim 

Of trifling propofitions, 

TTTHETHER the maxims, treated of in tlie foregoing chapter, be 
V W of that ufe to real knowledge, as is generally fuppofed, I leave to 
This, I thank, may confidently be affirmed, that there are uni- 
vml ;propote>ns, which, tho" they be certainly true, yet they add no lio-ht to 
our -uniedhuKjangs, bring no increafe to our knowledge. Such are, ^ 

§ 2. all purelyridentical propofitions. Thefe, obvioufly and at firfl 

blufh,. a|)pek>to pcxntain no inftruaion in them. For, when we affirm the faid 
term of itfdlf^.lvrhcther it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and 
real idea^ it fbews .us mothing, but what we certainly know before, whe- 
ther 
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tlier fiicli a propofition be either made by, or propofed to us. Indeed that moft C H A p« 
general one, what is, is, may ferve fometimes tofhew a man, the abfurdity he VIII; 
£ guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would in parti- a.***^*^^^ 
cular inftances, deny the fame thing of itfelf ; becauie no body will fo openly 
bid defiance to common fenfe, as to afifirm vilible and diredt coiitradidtions in 
plain words: or if he does, a man is excufed, if he breaks off any farther dil^ 
courfe with him. But yet, I think I may fay, that neither that received max- 
im, nor any other identical propofition teaches us any thing: and tho*, in fuch 
kind of propofitions, this great and magnified maxim, boafted to be the foun- 
dation of demonftration, pnay be, and often is made ufe of to confirm them ; yet 
all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the lame word may with great 
certainty be affirmed of itfelf, without any doubt of the truth of any fuch pro- 
pofition, and let me add alfo, without any real knowledge. 

§ 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perlbn, who can but make a propo- 
fition, and knows what he means when he fays, ay or no, may make a million 
of propofitions, of whofe truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not 
know one thing in the world thereby j v. g. what is a foul, is a Ibul j or a Ibul 
is a foul ; a fpirit is a fpirit - a fetiche is a fetiche,, See. thefe all being all equi- 
valent to this propofition, viz. what is, is, i. e. what hath exiftence, hath ex- 
ifience j or, who hath a foul, hath a foiil. What is this more than trifling with 
word^? It is but like a monkey fiiifting his oyfter from one hand to the 
other ; and had he had but words, might, no doubt, have laid, ** oyller in 
right hand is fiibjedt, and oyfter in left hand is predicate and fo might have 
made a felf-evident propofition of oyfter, i. e. oyfter is oyfter ; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wifer or more knowing : and that way of 
iiandling the matter, would much at one have fatisfied the monkey’s hunger, 
or a man’s underftanding j and they two would have improved in knowledge 
and bulk together. 

I KKow there are forne, who, becaufe identical propofitions are felf-evident, 
fiicw a great concern for them, and think they do great fervice to philofophy, 
by crying them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the under- 
ftanding %vere led into all truth, by them only. I grant, as forwardly as any 
one, that they are all true and' felf-evident. I grant farther, that the foundation 
of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of perceiving the lame idea to 
be the fame, and of difeerning it from thofe that are different, as I have ftiewn 
in the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the making ufe of identical 
propofitions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the imputation of trif- 
ling, I do not foe. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleafos, that the will is 
the will, or lay wliat ftrels on it he thinks fit ^ of what ufe is this, and an infi- 
nite the like propofitions, for the enlarging our knowledge ? Let a man abound 
as much as the plenty of words, which he has, will permit him, in fuch pro- 
poiitions as thefe j “a law is a law, and obligation is obligation ^ right is right, 

“ and wrong is wrong,” will thefe and the like ever help him to an acquain- 
tance with ethicks ? or inftrudbhim, or others, in the knowledge of morality? 

Thofe, who know not, nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and what is 
wrong, nor the meafures of them j can with as much aftlirance make, and in- 
fallibly know the truth of thefe and all fuch propofitions, as he that is beft in- 
ftructed in morality can do. But what advance do fuch propofitions give in the 
knowledge of any thing necefiary, or ufefiil, for their condiidt P 

He would be thought to do little lefe than trifle, who, for the enllghtning 
the underftanding, in any part of knowledge, Ihould be bufy with identical 
propofitions, and infift on Inch maxims as thefe : fubftance is fubftance, and 
body is body; vacuum is a vaaium, and a vortex is a vorteX; a centaur is a centaur, 
and a chimera is a chimera,” Sec. For thefe and all fuch are equally true, equally 
certain, and equally felf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made ufe of, as principles of infti*u6:ion, and firfefe laid on them, as 
lielps to knowledge : fince they teach nothing, but wfiat everyone, who is capable 
of difeourfe, knows without being told, vk* that the feme term' is the 
' ^ feme 
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Book IV. feme term, and the fame idea the fame idea. And upon this account it Was 
that I formerly did, and do ftill think, the offering and inculcating fuch propo- 
fitions, ‘in order to ^ve the underftanding any new light, or inlet, into the 

knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

Instruction lies in fomething very different 5 and he, that would inlarge 

his own, or another’s mind, to truths he does not yet know, muff find out inter- 
mediate ideas, and then lay them in fuch order, one by another, that the under- 
ffanding may fee the agreement, or difagreement, of thofe in queffioii. Propo- 
fitions, that do this, are inff rudive j but they are far from fuch as affirm the 
fame term of itfelf; which is no way to advance one’s felf, or others, in any 
fort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have fuch propofitions as thefe inculcated to him, an A 
is an A, and a B is a Bi which a man may know, as well as any fchoolmaffer, 
and yet never be able to read a word, as long as he lives. Nor do thefe, or any 
fuch identical pTOpofitions, help him one jot forward in the fleill of reading, let 
him make what ufe of them he can. 

If thofe, who blame my calling them trifling propofitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underffand what I had above writ, in very plain Engliffi, 
they could not but have fcen that, by identical propofitions, I mean only fuch, 
wherein the fame term importing the fame idea, is affirmed of itfelf : which I 
take to be the proper fignification of identical propofitions ^ and, concerning all 
fuch, I think I may continue fafely to fay, that to propofe them as inffructive, 
is no better than trifling. For no one, who has the ufe of reafon, can mifs 
them, where it is neceflary they fhould be taken notice of 5 nor doubt of their 
truth, when he does take notice of them. 

Bu T if men will call propofitions identical, wherein the feme term is not 
affirmed of itfelf, whether they ipeak more properly than I, others muff, judge.. 
This is certain, all that they fay of propofitions that are not identical in my 
fenfe, concerns not me, nor what I have faid 5 all that I have feid relating to 
thofe propofitions, . wherein the fame term is affirmed of itfelf. And I would 
fain fee an inftance, wherein any fuch can be made ufe of, to the advantage 
and improvement of any one’s knowledge. Inffances of other kinds, whatever 
ufe may be made of them, eoncern not me, as not being fuch as I call iden- 
tical 

Secondly, § 4. SECONDLY, another fort of trifling propofitions is, when a part of. the 
when a part complex idea is predicated of the name of the whole 5 a part of the definition of 
defined. Such are all propofitions, wherein the genus is predicated of 
predicated the fpecies, or more comprehenfive, of lefs comprehenfive terms : for what 
of the whole, information, what knowledge carries this propofition in it, viz. lead is a metal , 
to a man who knows the complex idea the name, lead, ffands for ? All the 
fimple ideas, that go to the complex one fignified by the term, metal, being 
nothing, but what he before comprehended, and fignified by the name, lead. 
Indeed, to a man, that knows the fignification of the word, metal, and not of 
the word, lead, it is a ffiorter way to explain the fignification of the Vv''ord, 
lead, by faying it is a metal, - which at once expreffes feveral of its fimple ideas, 
than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy, fufible 
and malleable. ^ ^ 

As part of § 5. A LIKE trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the definition of 
dontf ” h defined, or to affirm any one of the fimple ideas of a complex one, of 

terra°de-^ the whole complex ideaj as, all gold is fufible. For fufibility 

fined. being one of the fimple ideas that goes to tlie making up the complex one the 
^^ands for, what can it be but playing with founds, to affirm that 
of the name,, gold, which is comprehended in its received fignification? It would 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, 
that golff is ydlow; and I fee not how it is any jot more material to fay, it fe 
fufible, unlefs.that quality be left out of the complex idea, of which the found, 
gold, is the togrh; in ordinaiy ipeech. What inftrudlion can it carry with it, to 
tell onCj that whicjjt he hath been told already, or he is fuppofed to know before ? 
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For I am fuppbfed to know the fignification of the word another ufes to me, Ch af« 
or elfe he is to teii me. And if I know that the name gold fliands for this VIII. 
complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fiifible, malleable, it will hot miicliin-» 
ftru(4 me, to put it folemnly afterwards in a propofition, and gravely fay, all 
gold is fulible. Such propolitions can only ferve to fhew the difingenuity of 
one, who will go from the 'definition of his own terms, by reminding him 
fometimes of it ; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the fignificatioii 
of words, however certain they be. 

I 6. Ev BUY man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a propofition as Inftance, ^ 
can be 5 but no more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to fay, 
palfry is an ambling horfe, or a neighing, ambling animal, both being only about 
the fignification of words, and make me know but thisj that body, fenfe, 
and motion, or power of fenfation and moving, are three of thofe ideas, that 
I always comprehend and fignify by the word, man ; and where they are not to 
be found together, the name man belongs not to that thing 3 and fo of the 
other, that body, fenfe, and a certain Way of going, with a certain kind of 
voice, are fome of thofe ideas, which I always comprehend,” and fignily by the 
word palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, the name palfry be- 
longs not to that thing. It is juft the fame, and to the lame pnrpbfe, when 
any term ftanding for any one or more of the fimple ideas, that altogether make 
up that complex idea which is called a man, is affirmed of the term man : v. g. 
fuppofe a Roman, fignified by the word homo, all thefe diftindt Ideas, united in 
one fubjedt, corporietas, fenlibiiitas, potentia fe movendi, ration alitas, rifibi- 
litas 3” he might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerfally affirm one, more, 
or ail of thefe together of the Word homo, but did no more thdn fay that the 
word homo, in his countfy, comprehended in its lignification all thefe ideas. 

Much like a romance-knight, who by the word palfry fignified thefe ideas 5 body 
of a certain figure, four-legged, with fenfe, motion, ambling, neighing, white, 
ufed to have a woman on his back 5 might with the fame certainty univerfally 
affirm alfo any, or all, of thefe of the word palfry : but did thereby teach no 
more, but that the word palfry, in his, or romance language, fiood for all thefe, 
and was not to be applied to any thing, where any of thefe was wanting. But 
he that firail tell me, that in whatever thing fenfe, motion, reafon and laughter, 
were united, that thing had adtually a notion of God, or would be cafl: into a 
fieep by opium, made indeed an iriftrudlive propofition : becaufe neither having 
the notion of God, nor , being call into fieep by opium, bbihg contained in the 
idea fignified by the word man, We are by fuch propolitions taught fomething 
more than barely what the word, man, ftands for 3 and therefore the knowledge 
contained in it, is more than verbal. 

§ 7. Before a man makes any propofition, he isfuppofedto underftand the For thfS 
terms he ufes in it, or elfe he talks like a parrot, only making a noife by imi- 
tation, and framing certain founds, which h .6 has learnt of omers 5 but not, as tjon 
a rational creature, ufing them for figns of ideas, which he has in his mind, words. 
The hearer alfo is fuppofed to iinderfirand the terms as the fpeaker ufes them, 
or elfe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noife. And therefore, he 
trifles with words, who makes fuch a propofition, which, when it is made, con- 
tains no more than one of the terms does, and which a man was fuppofed to 
know before 3 y. g. a triangle hath three lides, or faffroh is yellow. And this 
is no farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain His terms, to one who 
is fuppofed, or declares himfetf not to underftand Birn : arid then it teaches only 
the fignification of that word, and tile ufe of that figh. 

§ 8. We can know, then, the truth’ of two ferts of ^ropofitions withperfeQ; But no real 
certainty ; the one is, of thofe trifling pro^fitiohs, which have a certainty in 
them, but it is only a yerbal certainty, but not inffinjdive. And, fecondly, 
we can know the truth, and fo may be certain in propbfitions which affirm 
fomething of another, which iS a' neceflaiy confequehce of its preclfe, complex 
idea, but not contained in it’: as that thb eicteroal aii^Ie of all triangles is bi^er 
than either of the oppofite internal angles 3 which relation of the outward angle 
‘ Yol*I 4H ^ 
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Pon- IV to either of the oppofite, internal angles, making no part of the complex idea, 
fignified by the name triangle, tliis is a real trutlr, and conveys with it inftruc- 

tive real knowledge. , , . 

General § 9 * We having little^ or nOj knowledge of what combinations tlieie oe Oi. 
propofitions, (iniple ideas, exifting together in fubftances, but by our fenfes, we cannot make 
concerning unjyerfal, certain propofitioiis concerning them, any farther than our nonii- 
“fteT* naleffences lead us': which being to a very few and iiiconfiderable truths, hi 
trifling. fefpeaof thofe which depend on their real conftitutions, the general propo- 
fitions, that are made about fubftances, if they are certain, are for the moft part 
but trifling 5 and if they iiiftrudive, are uncertain, and are fuch as we can have. .. 
no knowledge of their real truth, how much foever conftant obfervation and 
analogy may aftifk our judgments in guefling. Hence it come to pafs, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent difcourfes, that amount yet to 
nothing. For it is plain, that names of fubftantial beings, as well as others, 
as far^as they have relative ftgnifications affixed to them, may, with great 
truth he joined negatively and affirmatively in propofitions, as their relative 
definitions make them fit to be fo joined, and propofitions, confiding of fucli 
terms, may, with the fame clearnefs, be deduced one from another, as thofe 
that convey the moft real truths : and all this, without any knowledge of the 
nature, or reality of things exifting without us. ^ By this method one may 
make demonftrations and undoubted propofitions in w-ords, and yet thereby 
advance not one jot in the knowledge of the truth of things 5 v. g, he, that 
having learnt thefe following words, with their ordinary, mutually relative ac- 
ceptations annexed to them 5 v. g. fubftance, man, animal, form, foul, vege- 
tative, fenfitive, rational, may make feveral undoubted propofitions about the , 
foul, without knowing at all what the foul really is : and of this fort, a man 
may find an infinite number of propofitions, reafonings, and concfufions, in 
books of metaphyficks, fehool-divinity, and feme fort of natural philofophy, 
and after all, know as little of God, fpirits, or bodies, as he did before he 
fet out. 

And why. § 10. He that hath liberty to define, i. e. determine the fignlficatioii of his 
names of fubftances (as certainly every one does in effed, who makes them 
ftand for his own ideas) and makes their ftgnifications at a venture, taking them 
from his own, or other men’s fancies, and not from an examination, or enquiry, 
into the nature of things themfelves j may, with little trouble, demonilrate 
them one of another, according to thofe feveral refpeds and mutual relations 
he has given them one to another 5 wherein, however things agree, or diiagree in 
their own nature, he needs mipd nothing but his own notions, with the names 
he hath beftowed upon them : hut thereby no more increafes his own know- , 
ledge, than he does his riches, who taking a bag of counters, calls one in a 
certain place a pound, another in another place a ihilling, and a third in a third 
place a penny ; and fe proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caft; up a 
great funi, according to his counters fo placed, and handing for more or lels, as 
hepleafes, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how much 
a pound, {hilling, or penny is, but only that one is .contained in the other twen- 
ty times, and contains the other twelve: which a man may alfo do in the figni- 
fication of words, by: making them, in refpedk of one another, more, oriels, 
or equally comprehenfive. 

Thirdly, § 1 1. Tho’ yet concerning moft: words, ufed in difcourfes, efpeclally areit- 
wriouir? controverfial, tliere is this more to be complained of, which is 

trifling with worft: fort of trifling, and which fets us yet farther from the certointy of 
them. knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moft: writers 
ate fo far from ioftrudbiig us in the nature and knowledge of things, that they 
life words loofely and uncertaialy, and do not, by ufmg them cooftaiitly and 
ft;€adi1|rdn the fame fignifications, make plain and clear dedutfions of words one 
from another, and make their difcourfes coherent and clear (how little foever it 
weie inftru( 9 :jye) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it convenient 
to fhelter iheit ;i gnoranccj . or obltinacy, under the obfeurity and perpiexednefi 
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of their terms: to wliichj perhaps, inadvertency and ill cnflom do in many Ghap. 
men much contribute. VIII. 

§ 12. To conclude; barely verbal propofitions may be known by 
. lowing marks. ^ ^erbaf pro- 

First, all propoiitions, wherein two abflra^l: terms are affirmed one of ano- pofitions. 
ther, are barely about the fignification of founds. For lince no abd:ra£t idea i- Piedica- 
can be the fame with any other but itfelf, when its abftrad; name is affirmed of ^ “ 
any other term, it can fignify no more but this, that it may, or ought to be 
called by that name, or tliat thefe two names fignify the fame idea. Thus, 
fhould any one lay, that parfimony is frugality, that gratitude is juftice, that 
this, or that adion is, or is not temperance ; however fpecioiis thefe and the 
like propofitions may at firfi; fight feem, yet when we come to prefs them, and 
examine nicely what they contain, we fiiail find that it all amounts to nothing 
but the fignification of thofe terms. 

§ 13. Secondly, all propofitions, wherein a part of the complex idea, 2. A part of 
which any term ftands for, is predicated of that term, are only verbal ; v. g. to the defiui-^ 
lay that gold is a rnetal, or heavy. And thus all propofitions, wherein 
comprehenfive words, called genera, are affirmed of fiibordinate, or lefs com- term, 
prehenfive, called Ipecies, or individuals, are barely verbal. 

When, by thefe two rules, we have examined the propofitions, that make 
up the difcourfes we ordinarily meet with, both in and out of books, V\re fliall, 
perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is ufiially fufpeded, are purely 
about the fignification of words, and contain nothing in them, but the ufe and 
application of thefe figns. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, that wherever the 
diflind idea any word ftands for, is not known and confidered, and fomething 
not contained in the idea is not affirmed, or denied of it ; there our thoughts 
ftick wholly in founds, and are able to attain no real truth, or falffiood. This, 
perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of ufelefs amufement and 
diipute, and very much fliorten our trouble and wandering, in the fearch of real 
and true knowledge. 

CHAR IX. 

Of our knowledge of exiftence. 

§ T “T itTFIERTQ we have only confidered the effences of things, which Chap» 
abftrad ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts from ix, 
particular exiftence (that being the proper operation of the mind, in abftrac- 
tion, to confider an idea under no other exiftence, but what it has in the under- General, 
ftanding) gives us no knowledge of real exiftence- at alL Where, by the way, 
we may take notice, that univerfal propofitions, of whole truth, or falffiood, concern not 
we can have certain knowledge, concern not exiftence ; and farther, that all exiftence, 
particular affirmations, or negations, that would not be certain, if they were 
made general, are only concerning exiftence ; they declaring only the accidental 
union, or feparation, of ideas in things exifting, which, in their abftract na- 
tures, have no known neceffary union, or repugnancy. 

§ 2. But, leaving the nature of propofitions, and dffierent ways of predica- a threefold 
don, to be confidered more at large in another place, let us proceed now to knowledge 
enquire, concerning our knowledge of tiie exiftence of things, and how we 
come by it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge of our own exiftence by 
intuition ; of the exiftence of God by demonftration ; and of other things by 
fenfation. 

§ 3. As for our own exiftence, we perceive it lb plainly, and fo certainly, Our know- 
that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For notliing can be more kdge of our 
evident to us, than our own exiftence ; I think, I reafbn, I feel pleafiire and pain ; j 

can any of thefe be more evident to me, than; my own exiftence b If I dDpbt 

of 
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Book IV. of all other things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own exiftence, and 
will not fuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel pain, it is evident I 
have as certain perception of my own exiftence, as of the exiftence of the pain 
I feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the exiftence of 
the thing doubting, as of that thought which I call doubt. Experience then 
convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiftence, and 
an internal, infallible perception that we are. In every ad of ienfation, rea-- 
foiling, or thinking, we are confcious to our felves of our own being j and, in 
this matter, come not fliort of the higheft degree of certainty. 


C H A P. X. 

Of our knowledge of the exiftence of a God, 

Chap. § i* God has given us no innate ideas of himfelfj tho' he has 

ftampt no original charaders on our minds, wherein we may read 
his beings yet having furniftied us with thofe faculties our minds are endowed 
We ^jth, he hath not left himfelf without witnefs : fince we liave fenfe, perception, 

knowing and reafon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we carry our 

certainly, felves about US. Nor can we juftly complain of our ignorance in this great 
that there is fiuce he has fo plentifully provided US with the means to difcover, and 

^ ° V know him, fo fer as is neceftary to the end of our being, and the great concern- 
ment of our happinefs. But tho’ this be the moft obvious truth that reafon 
difcoversj and tho’ its evidence be (if I miftake not) equal to mathematical cer- 
tainty ; yet it requires thought and attention, and tne mind muft apply itfelf to 
a regular dedudion of it from Ibme part of our intuitive knowledge, or elfe we 
fliall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other prOpofitions, which are in 
themfelves capable of clear demonftration. To £hew, therefore, that we are 
capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there is a God, and how wc may 
come by this certainty, I think we need go no farther than our felves, and that 
undoubted knowledge we have of our own exiftence. 

Man knows § 2. I THINK it is beyond queftioH, that man has a clear perception of his 
that he him- own being ; he knows certainly, that he exifts, and that he is fomething. He 
that can doubt, whether he be any thing, or no, I fpeak not to, no more tlian 
I would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince non-entity, that it 
were fomething. If anyone pretends to be fo fceptical, as to deny his own 
exiftence (for really to doubt of it is manifeftly impoffible) let him for me en- 
joy his beloved happinefs of being nothing, until hunger, or feme other pain 
convince him of the contrary. This, then, I think, I may take for a trutli, 
which every one’s certain knowledge aftiires him of, beyond the liberty of 
doubting, viz. that he is fomething that adually exifts. 

He knows § 3* the next place, man knows, by an intuitive certainty, that bare no- 
produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
not produce If a man kuows not that non-entity^ or the abfcnce of all being, cannot 

a being, be equal to two right angles,, it is impoffible he fhould know any demonflration 
therefore in Euclid. If, ttoefor^i, we know there is feme real being, and that non-entity 
produce any real being, it is an evident demonftration, that from eternity 
there has been fomething 5 fince what was not ftom eternity, had a be<yinnino: 5 
and what had a beginning, muft be produced by fomething elfe. ^ 
Thatetw- §.-4. NeXT it is evident, that what had its being and beginning from ano» 
be^moft^ muft alfb have all that which is in, and belongs to, its being from another 

powerful, ' Alitffie pDwers it has muft be owing to, and received from the fame 
four^. This eternal fource then of all being, muft alfo be the fource and ori- 
gin^;*c|. alhpoW€r ^ and fo this etemal being muft be alfo the moft powerful. 

And moft §, 5> a man. finds in himfelf perception and knowledge. We have 

• knowmg. then got one.% farth^4,and we are certain now, that there Is not only fome ‘ 
being, but ,fow^,kjKxsving, intelligent being in the world. 
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There v/as a time then, when there was no knowing being, and when 
knowledge began to be j or elle there has been alfo a knowing being from eter- 
nity. If it be laid, there was a time when no being had any knowledge, when 
that eternal being w^as void of all underlfanding : I reply^ that then it was im- 
poffible there fhould ever have been any knowledge j it being as impoffible that 
things wholly void of knowledge, and opei*ating blindly, and without any per-^ 
ception, fliouid produce a knowing being, as it is impoffible that a triangle 
iliould make itfelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as repug- 
nant to the idea of fenfelefs matter, that it ffiould put into itfelf fenfe, percep- 
tion, and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it fhould 
put into itfelf greater angles than two right ones. 

§ 6. Thus from the confideration of our felves, and what v^e infallibly find And there-- 
in our own conffitutions, our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, molt powerful, and mofi: knowing 
being • which whether any one will pleafe to call God, it matters not. The 
thing is evident, and, from this idea, duly confidered, will eafily be deduced all 
thofe other attributes, which we ought to afcribe to this eternal being. If, 
neverthelefs, any one fhould be found fo fenfelefly arrogant, as to fuppofe man 
alone knowing and wife, but yet the produbt of mere ignorance and chance j 
and tliat all the reft of the univerfe aded only by that blind hap-hazard : I fliall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tally, 1 . ii. de leg. 
to be confidered at his leifure. “ What can be more fillily arrogant and mif- 
becoming, than for a man to think that he has a mind and underftanding in 
him, but yet in all the univerfe befides there is no fuch thing ? Or that thofe 
“ things, which, with the utmoft ftretch of his reafon, he can fcarce compre- 
“ bend, fhould be moved and managed without any reafen at all F’ “ Qffid eft: 

enim verius, quam neminem efte oportere tarn finite arrogantem, ut in fe 
** mentem & rationem putet ineffe, in coelo mundoque non piitet? Aut ea, qn-^ 
vix fumni'i ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione mover! putet 
From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain know- 
ledge of the exiftence of a God, than of any thing our fenfes have not imme- 
diately difcQvered to us. Nay, I prefume I may lay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any thing elfe without us. When 
I fay we know, I mean there is fuch a knowledge within our reach, which we 
cannot mifs, if we will but apply our minds to tliat, as we do to feveral other 
inquiries. 

§ y. How far the idea of a moft perfedft being, which a man may frame in Oar idea 
his mind, does, or does not, prove the exiftence of a God, I will not here exa- ^ 
mine. For, in the different make of men’s tempers and application of their 
thoughts, ^ feme arguments prevail more on one, and feme on anotlier, for die proof of 

confirmation of the fame truth. But yet, I diiqk, this I may fay, tliat it is a God. 

an ill way of eftablifhing this truth, and filericing atheifts, to lay the whole 
ilrefs of fo important a point as this, upon that fele foundation 5 and take feme 
men’s having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident feme men have 
none, and feme worfe than none, and the moft very different) for the only 
proof of a deity 5 and, out of an over-fondnefs of that darling invention, 
cafhier, or, at leaft, endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thole proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own exife 
tence, and the fenfible parts of die univerfe offer ib dearly and cogently to our 
thoughts, that 1 deem it impoffible for a confidering man to witbftand them. 

For I judge it is as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be delivered, that 
the invifible things of God are clearly feen, from the creation of the world, 
being underftood by the things dtat are made, even his eternal power and god- 
'^head.^' Tho* our own being fiirniffies us, as I have ftiewn, with an evident 
and inconteftable proof of a deity j and, I believe, no body can avoid the co- 
gency of it, who will hut as carefully attend to it, as to any other demonftra-* 
tion of fo many parts: yet this being fe fundamental a truth, and of that 
confequence, that all religion and genuine inotuUty depend thereon, I doubt 
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Book IV. not but I ftiall be forgiven by my reader if I go over feme parts of this argu- 

ment again, and enlarge a little more Upon them. 

Something _ § 8. There is no truth more evident, than that fomething miift be froni 

from cteini- j never yet Heard 6f any one fo unreafonable, or that could flippofe 
fo manifeft a contradiaion, as a time wherein there was perfedtiy nothing. 
This being of all abfurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure nothing, the 
perfea negation and abfence of all beings, fliould ever produce any real 
exiftence. 

It beinp- then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclude, that fome- 
thing has exifted from eternity s let us next fee what kind of thing that niuft be. 
Two forts of § g. There are but two forts of beings in the world, that man knows or 

beings, cogi- CQ^ceiveS. ' 

kco-lSfve. First, fuch as are purely material, without fenfe, perception or thought, as 
^ the clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 

Se CON OLY, fenfible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we iincl ourfelyes to 
be j which, if you pleafe, we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings : 
which, to our prefent purpofe, if for nothing elfe, are, perhaps, better terms 
than material and immaterial. 

Incogitative § lo. If then, there muft be fomething eternal, let us fee what fort of being 
being cannot muft be. And to that, it is very obvious to reafon, that it mull neceffarily 
co"ha?Ye. be a cogitative being. For it is as irapoffible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
tative matter ftiould produce a thinking, intelligent being, as that nothing ihouid 
of itfelf produce matter. Let us fuppofe any parcel of matter eternal, great 
or fmall, We fhall find it, in itfelf, able to proiice nothing. For example 5 
let us fuppofe the matter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, elofely united, 
and the parts firmly at reft together, if there were no other being in the world, 
muft it not eternally remain fo, a dead, inadtive lump ? Is itpoffible to conceive 
it can add motion to itfelf, being purely matter, or produce any tiling ? hdat- 
ter then, by its own ftrength, cannot produce in itfelf fo much as mOi.ion ; 
the motion it has muft alfo be from eternity, or elfe be produced, and added to 
•matter, by fome other being more powerful than matter j matter, as is evi- 
dent, having not power to produce motion in itfelf. But let us fuppofe mo- 
tion eternal too j yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, whatever changes 
it might produce of figure and hulk, could never produce thought : know- 
ledge will ftill be as far beyond the power of motion and matter to' produce, as 
matter is beyond the power of nothing, or non-entity to produce. And I appeal 
to every one’s own thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily conceive matter pro- 
duced by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when before there 
was no fuch thing as thought, or an intelligent being exifting. Divide matter 
into as minute parts as you will (which w’^e are apt to imagine a fort of fpi- 
ikmlking, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure and motion of it, 
as much as you pleafe, a globe, cube, cone, prifin, cylinder, &c. whofe dia- 
meters are but 1 000000th part of a gry will operate no otherwiie upon other 
bodies of proportionable bulk, than thofe of an inch, or foot diameter 5 and 
you may as rationally expert to produce fenfe, thought and knowdedge, by put- 
ting togetlier, in a certain figure and motion, grofs particles of matter, as by 
thofe that are the very minuteft, that do any where exift. They knock, impel 
and refill: one another, juft: as the greater do, and that is all they can do. So 
that, if we will fuppofe nothing firft:, .or eternal - matter can never begin to be : 
If we fuppofe bare matter, without motion, eternal 5 motion can never begin 
to be: if we fuppofe only matter and motion firft, or eternal: thought can 
never begin to be. For it is impofiible to conceive that matter, either with, or 
witliout motion, could have originally in, and from itfelf, fenfe, perception and 

, ® A giy is of a line, a line of an inch, an inch of a philofophical foot, a phllofophical 
00 -g-o a penouluni, whole diadroms,' in the latitude of 45 degrees, arc each equal to one fecond 
ot time or ^ of a minute. I have afFeae 41 y made ufe of this meafure here, and the parts of it, 
under a decimal dmlion, with names to them j becaufe, I think, it would be of general conve- 
nience, mt this be me common meafure, in the commonwealth of letters. 
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knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then fenfe, perce:ption and know- Chap. 
ledge miifl: be a property eternally infeparable from matter, and every particle of X. 
it. Not to add, that tho’ our general, or fpecifick conception of matter makes 
us fpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is not one individual thing, 
neither is there any fuch thing exifting, as one material being, or one iingle 
body, that we know, or can conceive. And therefore if matter were the eter- 
nal, firft, cogitative being, there would not be one eternal, infinite, cogitative 
being, but an infinite number of eternal, finite, cogitative beings, independent 
one of another, of limited force, anddiftindt thoughts, which could never pro- 
duce that order, harmony and beauty, which is to be found in nature. Since 
therefore, whatfoever is the firfi: eternal being muft necefifarily be cogitative; 
and whatfoever is firfi: of all things, mufi: necefifarily contain in it, and adlually 
have, at leaft, all the perfedtions that can ever after exift; nor can it ever give 
' to another any perfedtion that it hath not, either adlually in it itfelf, or at leafi: 
in a higher degree ; it neceffarily follows, that the firfi:, eternal being cannot be 
, matter. .. 

§ 1 1. If therefore, it be evident, that fomething necefiarily mufi: exifi: from Therefore 
eternity, it is alfo as evident, that that fomething mufi: necefifarily be a cogitative 
being ; for it is as impofiible that incogitative matter iliould produce a cogita- nalwifdom, 
tive being, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, fhould produce a po~ 
fitive being, or matter. 

§ 12. Tiio’this difcGvery of the necefiary exiflence of an eternal mind, does 
fufiiciently lead us into the knowledge of God; fince it will hence follow, 
that all other knowing beings, that have a beginning, mufi: depend on him, 
and have no other ways of knowledge, or extent of power, than what he 
gives them; and therefore, if he made thofe, he made alfo the lefs excellent 
pieces of this univerfe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omnifcience, power, 
and providence will be eflablifiied, and all his other attributes necefiarily fol- 
low : yet to clear up this a little farther, we will fee wdrat doubts can be raifed 
againfi: it. 

§ 13. First, perhaps it will be faid, that tho’ it be as clear, as demonftra- Whether 
lion can make it, that there mufi be an eternal being, and that being mufi: alfo be or 

knowing ; yet it does not follow, but that tliinking being may alfo be mate- 
rial. Let it be fo ; it equally ftill follows, that there is a God. For if there 
be an eternal, omnifcient, omnipotent being, it is certain that there is a 
God, whether you imagine that being to be material, or no. But herein, I fup- 
pofe, lies the danger and deceit of that fiippofition : there being no way to 
avoid the demonftration, that there is an eternal, knowing being, men, devoted 
to matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing being is mate- 
rial ; and tlicn letting Aide out of their minds, or the difcourle, the demonflra- 
tion, wliereby an eternal, knowing being was proved necefiarily to exift, would 
argue all to be matter, and lb deny a God, that is, an eternal, cogitative be- 
ing ; whereby they are j(b far from eftablfihing, that they deftroy their own 
hypothelis. For, if there can be, in their opinion, eternal matter, without 
any eternal, cogitative being, they manifeftly feparate matter and thinkingj 
and fuppole no necefifiry connedlion of the one with the other, and fo eftablifii 
the necefifity of an eternal fpirit, but not of matter ; fince it has been proved 
already, that an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be granted. Now 
if thinking and matter may be feparated, the eternal exiftence of matter will 
not follow from the eternal exiftence of a cogitative being, and they fuppofe it 
to no purpofe. 

§ 14. Bu t now let us fee how they can latisfy themfelves or others, that Not materia 
this eternal, thinking being is matcriah al; i. Be- 

First, I would afk them, “ whether they imagine, that all matter, every 

particle of matter, thinks This, I fuppoie, they will fcarce fay ; fince mmer^k 
then there would be as many eternal, thinkings beings, as there are particles of not cogita- 
matter, and fo an infinity of gods. And yet, if they will not allow matter, as tive. 
matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as well cggitative, as extended, 
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Bonr. iv.thev will have as.hard ataik to make out, to their own reafons, a cogitative be- 
o- x- xj ing'out of incogitative particles, as an extended being, out of unextended parts, 

if I may ib ijpeak. , . , At n re 1, 1 • 1 

2. One par- 8 i SECONDLY, if all. matter does not thinkj I next aikj v/netlier it be 
tide alone of cc Q|^|y one atom, that does lb?” This has as many abibi dities as the other 5 fbi 
matter can- atom of matter muft be alone eternal, or not. If this alone be cter- 

' nal, then this alone, by its powerful thought, or will, made all the reft of 
matter. And fo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which 
is that the materialifts ftick at For if they fuppofe one fingle, thinking atom 
to have produced ail the reft of matter, they cannot aferibe that pre-eminenej^ 
to it, upon any other account, than that of its thinking, the only fuppofed dih- 
ference. But allow it to be, by fome other way, which is above our concept 
tion, it muft be ftill creation, and thefe men muft give up their great maxim, ” ex 
nihilo nil fit ” If it be faid, that all the reft of matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking atom, it will be to lay any thing at pleafiire, tho never fb abfiird : 
for to fuppofe all matter eternal, and yet one fmall partMe in knowledge and 
power, infinitely above all the reft, is,' without any the leaft appearance of 
realbn, to frame any hypothefis. Every particle of matter, as matter, is capa- 
ble of all the fame figures and motions of any other ^ and I challenge any one^ 
in his thoughts, to add any thing elfe, to one above another. 

§ 16. Th I R DL Y, if then, neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eternal, 
thinking being ; nor all matter, as matter, i. e, every particle of matter, can be 
itj it only remains, that it is fome certain fyftem of matter, duly put together, 
thatis this thinking, eternal being. This is that which I imagine, is that no- 
tion which men are apteft to have of God ; who would have him a materia! 
being, as moft readily fuggefted to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of 
themfelves, and other men, which they take to be material, thinking beings. 
But this imagination, however more natural, is no lefs abfurd than the other : 
for, to fuppofe the eternal, thinking being to be nothing elfe, but a compofi- 
tion of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aferibe all the 
wifdom and knowledge of that eternal being, only to the juxta^-pofition of 
parts j than which nothing can be more abfurd. For unthinking particles of 
matter, howeter put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new relation of pofition, which it is impofiible fhould give thought and 
knowledge to them. 

§ 17. But farther, this corporeal fyftem eithet has all its parts at reft, or it 
IS a certain motion of the parts, wherein its thinking confifts. If it be 
perfectly at reft, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above one 
atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on w^hich its thinking depends, all the 
thoughts ’ there muft be unavoidably accidental and limited ; fince all the 
particles, that by motion caufe drought, being each of them in itfelf without 
any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much left be regulated by die 
thought of the whole 5 fince that thought is not the caufe of motion (for 
then it muft be antecedent to it, and fo without it) but the confequence of it, 
whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wife thinking, or ading, 
will be quite taken -away : fo that fuch a drinking being will be no better 
nor wifer, than pure, blind matter ; fince to refolve all into die accidental un- 
guided motions of blind matter, or into thought, depending on unguided mo- 
tions of blind matter, is the fame things not to mention the narrowiiefs of 
fucli thoughts and knowledge, that muft depend on the motion of fiich parts. 
■%t there needs no enumeration of any more abfurdities and impoffibilities in 
this hypothefis (however full of them it be) than that before-mentioned ^ fince 
let Itiis thinking fyftem be all, or a part of the matter of the univerfe, it is 
iinpoffiMe that any one particle ftiould either know its own, or 1110“ motion of 
ally other ^utkle, or the whole know the morion of every particular j and 
’,fo regulate its ^ thoughts, of motions, or indeed have any thoughts refult- 
ing from fuch Motion* 
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§ 1 8. Others would have matter to be eternal, notwithflanding that they Ch A P» 
allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, tho’ it take not aw^ay X. 
the being of a God, yet fince it denies, one and the firft great piece of his 
workmanfhip, the creation, let ns confider it a little. Matter muft be allowed 
eternal; why? becaufe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- with an eter- 
thing; why do you not alfo think yourfelf eternal? You will aofwer per- nalmind. 
haps, becaufe about twenty, or forty years lince you began to be. But if I ailc 
you what that you is, which began then to be, you can fcarce tell me. The 
matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be ; for if it did, then it 
is not eternal : but it began to be put together in fuch a fafhion and frame as 
makes up your body; but yet that frame of particles is not yon, k makes 
not that thinking thing you are ; (for I have now to do with one, who allow^s 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore, when did that thinking thing begin to be ? If it did ne- 
ver begin to be, then have you always been a thinking tiling, from eternity ; 
the abfurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one, who is fo void 
of iinderftanding as to own it. If therefore, you can allow a thinking thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all things that are not eternal mull be) why 
alfo can you not allow it poffible, for a material being to be made out of no- 
thing, by an equal power, but that you have the experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other ? Tho’, when well conlidered, creation of a fpirit will be 
found to require no lefs power, than the creation of matter. Nay, poffibly, 
if wc would emancipate ourfelves from vulgar notions, aJid raife our 
thoughts, as far as they would reach, to a clofer contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming conception, how matter might 
at firfl be made, and begin to exift, by .the power of that eternal, firft being : 
but to give beginning and being to a Ipirit, w'^ould be found a more in- 
conceivable effedl: of omnipotent power. But this being what would perhaps 
lead us too far from the notions, on which the philofophy now in the world 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from them ; or to enquire 
fo far as grammar itfelf would authorize, if the common fettled opinion op- 
pofes it : efpecially in this place, where the received dodtrine ferves well 
enough to our prefent piirpofe, and leaves this paft doubt, that the creation, 
or beginning, of any one fubftance, out of nothing, being once admitted, 
the creation of all other, but the creator himieif, may, with the fame eafe, 
be fuppofed. 

§ 19. But you will fay, is it not impofiible to admit of the making any thing 
out of nothing, lince we cannot polTibly conceive it? I anfwer, no : i. Becaufe 
it is not reafonable to deny the power of an infinite being, becaufe we cannot 
comprehend its operations. We do not deny other eifcdts upon this ground, 
becaufe we cannot pofiibly conceive the manner of their produdtion. We 
cannot conceive how any thing, but impuife of body, can move body ; and yet 
that is not a reafon fufEcient to make us deny it poffible, againft the conftant 
experience wc have of it in ourfelves, in all our voluntary motions, which 
are produced in us, only by the free adtion or thought of our own minds ; and 
are not, nor can be the effedts of the impuife, or determination of the motion 
of blind matter in, or upon, our bodies ; for then it could not be in our power, 
or choice to alter k. For example : my right hand writes, whilll: my left 
hand is kill ; what caufes reft in one, and motion in the other ? Nothing 
but my will, a thought of my mind ; my thought only changing, the right- 
hand refts, and the left hand moves. This is matter of fadt, which cannot 
be denied: explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ftep will be 
to under.ftand creation. For the giving a new determination to the motion of 
the animal fpirits (which fome make ufe of to explain voluntary motion) clears 
not the difficulty one jot: to alter the determination of motion, being in 
this cate no eaiier, nor lefs, than to give motion itfelf fince the new determi- 
nation given to the animal fpirits, muft be either immediately by thought, or 
by fome. other body put in their way by thought; which was not in their way 
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Book IV. before, and fo miift owe its motion to thought 5 either of which leaves volon- 
tarv motion as imintelligible as it was before. In the mean time, it is an over-» 
valuing ourfelves, to reduce all to the narrow meafure of our capacities j and 
to conclude all things impollible to be done, wliofe manneicof doing exceeds our 
cornprehenfion. This is to make our compreheniion infinite, or God finite, 
when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive of it.^ If you do not 
underftand the operations of your own finite mind, that thinking thing witliiii 
you, do not deem it jfirange, that you cannot comprehend the operations oi 
that eternal, infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain. 
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Of our knowledge of the exiftence of other things. 

§ I. E knowledge of our own being, we have by intuition. The ex- 

ifience of a God, reafon clearly makes known to us, as has been 

lliewn. 

The knowledge of the exiftence of any other thing, we can have only 
by fenfation ; for there being no neceftary connection of real exiftence with any 
idea, a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiftence, but tliat of God, 
with the exiftence of any particular man 5 no particular man can know the ex- 
iftence of any other being, but only when, by adtiial operating upon him, it 
makes itfelf perceived by him. For the having the idea of any thing in our 
mind, no more proves the exiftence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world, or the vifions of a dream make thereby a true 
hiftory. 

§ 2. It is therefore, the adual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiftence of other things, and makes us know that fometliing 
doth exift at that time, without us, which caufes that idea in us, tho’ peiliaps 
we neither know, nor confider how it does it : for it takes not from the cer- 
tainty of onr fenfes, and the ideas, we receive by them, that we know not the 
manner, wherein they are produced : v. g. whilft I write this, I have, by the 
paper aftedting my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, wliich whatever ob- 
ject caufes, I call white 5 by which I know that that quality, or accident (i. e. 
whofe appearance before my eyes always caufes that idea) doth really exift, » and 
hath a being without me. And of this, the greateft affurance I can pofti- 
bly have, and to which my faculties can attain, is the teftimony of my eyes, 
which are the proper and foie judges of this thing, whofe teftimony I have rea- 
fon to rely on, as fo certain, that I can no more doubt, wdiilft I write this, 
that I fee white and black, and that fometliing really exifts, that caufes that 
fcnlation in me, than that I write, or move my hand : which is a certainty, as 
great as human nature is capable of, concerning the exiftence of any thing, 
but a man’s felf alone, and of God. 

§ 3. The notice we have by our fenfes, of the exifting of things without 11s, 
tho’ it be not altogether fo certain, as our intuitive knowledge, or the dediidions 
of^ our reafon, employed about the clear, abilrad: ideas of our own minds ; vet 
it is an afliirance, that deferves tlie name of knowledge. If we perfuade our 
felves that our faculties ad and inform us right, concerning the exiftence of 
thofe objeds that affed them, it cannot pafs for an ill-grounded confidence : for 
i , think no body can, in earneft, be fo fceptical, as to be uncertain of the 
exiftmee of thofe things, which he fees and feels. At Icaft, he that can doubt 
fo far (whatever he may have witli his own thoughts) wfill never have any con- 
troverfy with me 5 fince he can never be fure, I fay any thin o- contrary to his 
opinion. .As 'tp.myfelf, I think God has given me afthrance "^enough, "of the 
exiftence of pmgs without mej fince by their dilferent applicatioiri can pro- 
ciuce in myfelf pleafure and pain, which is one great coiiccrnincnt of my 
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prefent ftate. This is certain, the confidence, that our faculties do not herein C k p . 
deceive us, is the greateft aflurance w^e are capable of, concerniog the exiftence XL 
of material beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our faculties ; nor 
talk of knowledge itfelf, but by the help of thole faculties, which are fitted to 
apprehend even what knowledge is. But befides the affurance we have, from, 
our fenfes themfelves, that they do not err in the information they give os, of 
the exiftence of things, without us, when they are affedled by them,' we are 
farther confirmed in this aliiirance by other concurrent reafons. 

§ 4. First, it is plain thofe perceptions are produced in us by exterior caiiles i. Becaufs 
affeding our fenfes j becaufe thofe, that want the organs of any fenfe,- never can 
have the ideas belonging to that fenfe, produced in their minds. Tills is too ^ the in- 
evident to be doubted : and therefore, we cannot but be afiiired, that they let of the 
come in by the organs of that fenfe, and no other w^ay. The organs tliemfeives, 
it is plain, do not produce them ; for then the eyes of a man in the daik, 
would produce colours, and his nofe fmell rofes in the winter : but we fee no 
body gets the relifh of a pine-apple, till he goes to the Indies, where it is, and 
taftes it. 

§ 5. Secondly, becaufe fometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having y. Becaufe an 
thofe ideas produced in my mind. For tho’, when nw eyes are flint, or win- 
dows fell, I can, at pleafure, recal to my mind the ideas of light, or the fun, 0^“ and'ano- 
which former fenfetions had lodged in my memory : fo lean at pleafure lay by that ther from 
idea, and take into my view that of the fmell of a rofe, of tafte of fiigar. 

But if I turn my eyes at noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid the ideas, which perceptions, 
the light or fun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifefl: dilFerence 
between the ideas, laid up in my memory (over which, if they were there only, I 
fhould have conftantly the fame power to difpofe of them, and lay them by at 
pleafure) and thofe, which force themfelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 

And therefore, it niuft needs be fonie exterior caufe, and the brifle afting of 
feme objects without me, whofe efficacy I cannot reiift, that produces thofe ideas 
in my mind, whether I will or no, Befides, there is no body, wdio doth not 
perceive the difference in himfelf, between contemplating the fun, as he hath 
the idea of it in his memory, and adfiially looking upon it : of which two, his 
perception is fo diftiiid, that few of his ideas are more diftinguiihable, one from 
another. And therefore, he hath certain knowledge, that they are not both 
memory, or the adlions of his mind, and fancies only within liim ; but that ac- 
tual feeing liath a caufe without. 

§ d. Thirdly, add to this, that many of thofe ideas are produced in us 3- 
with pain, wdiich afterwards we remember without the leaft offence. Thus 
the pain of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us cornpantes 
no difturbance 5 which, when felt, was very troublefome, and is again, wlien actual fenfo- 
adtually repeated : which is occafioned by the dilbrder the external obje<ff caiifes 
in our bodies, when applied to it. And we remember tlie pain of hunger, the raum- 
thirft, or the head~ach, without any pain at all ; which would either never jng of thofe 
difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were there 
nothing more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearances entertaining our ternal^ob-' 
fancies, without the real exiftence of things affedling us from abroad. The jc6ts. 
feme may be feid of pleafure, accompanying feveral adtual fenfations : and tho^ 
mathematical demonflration depends not upon fenfe, yet the examining them by 
diagrams gives great credit to tlie evidence of our fight, and feems to give it a cer- 
tainty approaching to that of demonffration itfelf, For it would be very flrange, 
that a man fliould allow it for an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure 
which he nieafures by lines and angles of a diagram, fliould be bigger one than 
the oilier ; and yet doubt of the exiftence of thofe lines and angles, which, by 
looking on, he makes ufe of to meafure that by. 

y. Fourthly, our fenfes in many cafes bear witnefs to the truth of each 4- Our fen- 
otlier’s report, concerning the exiftence of fenfihle things without us. Fie that 
fees a fire, iiRiy, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare fancy, timony of ” 
fed it too j and be convinced, by putting bis hand in it. Which certainly the cxiitence 
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Book IV* could never be put into fuch exquifite pain, by a bare idea, or phaiitooi, iiniefs 
that the pain be a fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the burn is well, by 
railing the idea of it, bring upon himfelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilft I write this, I can change the appearance of the paper; 
and by defigning the letters, tell before-hand what new idea it ilrall exhibit tlie 
very next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it : which will neither appear 
(let me fancy as much as I will) if my hands dand idill ; or though I move my 
pen, if my eyes be fliut : nor when thofe characters are once made on the paper, 
can I chufe afterwards but fee them as they are ; that is, have the ideas of ficii 
letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeft, that they are not barely tlie fport 
and play of my own imagination, when I find that tlie characters, that were 
made at the pleafure of my own tlioughts, do not obey them ; nor yet ceafe to' 
be, whenever I {hall fancy it, but continue to affeCt my fenfes conftantly and 
regularly, according to the figures I made them. To which if we will add, that 
the fight of thofe {hall, from another man, draxv fach founds, as Ibefbre-hand 
defign they {hull {land for; there will be little reafon left to doubt, that thofe 
'ivords I write, do really exilf without me, when they caufe a long feries of regu^ 
lar founds to affeCt my ears, which could not be the efteCt of my imagination, 
nor could my memory retain them in that order. 

This cer- § B. BuT yet, if after all this any one will be fo fceptical, as to difirull his 
iainty is as {enfes, and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel and tafte, think and do, 
condidon'^^ during our whole being, is but the feries and deluding appearances of a long 
dream, whereof there is no reality ; and therefore will queftion the exiflence of 
all things, or our knowledge of any thing : I muik defire him to confider, that 
if ail be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the quefiiion ; and fo 
it is not much matter, that a waking man {hould anfwer him. But yet, if he 
pleafes, he may dream that I make him this anfwer, that the certainty of things 
exifting in rerum natura, when we have the teftimony of our fenfes for it, is 
not only as great as our frame can .attain to, but as our condition needs. For our 
faculties being fuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
compreheiifive knowledge of things, free from all doubt and fcruple; but to 
the prelervation of us, in whom they are ; and accommodated to the life of life j 
they ferve to our purpofe well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of 
thofe tilings, which are convenient, or inconvenient to us. For he that fees a 
candle burning, and hath experimented the force of its flame, by putting his 
finger in it, will little doubt that this is fomething exiiling without him, which 
does him harm, and puts him to great pain : which is affiurance enough, when 
no man requires greater certainty to govern his aCtions by, than what is as certain 
as his aClions themlelves. And if our dreamer pleafes to try, whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glafs furnace, be barely a wandring imagination in a drowfy man’s 
fancy ; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty, 
greater than he could wi(h, that it is fomething more tlian bare imagination. 
So that this evidence is as great, a.s we can defire, being as certain to us as our 
pleafure or pain, i. e. happinefs or mifery ; beyond which we have no concern-. 
ment, either of knowing or being. Such an aflurance of the exiflence of things 
without us, is fuffident to direa us in the attaining the good, and avoiding the 
evil, which is caufed by them ; wHch is the important concernment we have 
of being made acquainted with them. 

§ 9. In fine then, when our fenfes do adually convey into our underiland- 
ings any idea, we cannot but be fatisfied, that there doth fomething at that time 
redly exift without us, which doth affed our fenfes, and by them give notice 
^ kfelf to our apprehenfive faculties, and adually produce that idea, which 
We then perceive : and we cannot fo far difliruft their teftimony, as to doubt, 
that fuch colledions of Ample ideas, as we have obferved by our fenfes to be 
uiiitedtogether, do really exift together. But this knowledge extends as far as 
the prefenf teftimony of our fenfes, employed about pai'ticukr objects, that do 
then afted th’^^ and no‘ farther. For if I few fuch a colledion of Ample ideas; 
as is wont ta bi called exifting together one minute Ance, and am now 
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alone 5 I cannot be certain that the fame man exifts now, lince there is no ne- Cha p. 
ceilary conne<fl;ion of his exiftence a minute fince, with his exiftence now : by XL 
a thoufand ways he may ceafe to be, ftnce I had the teftimony of my fenfes for 
his exiftence. And if I cannot be certain, that the man I faw laft to day is now 
in being, I can lets be certain that he is fo, wftiohath been longer removed from 
my fenfes, and I have not feen fince yefterday, or fince the laft year : and much 
lefs can I be certain of the exiftence of men that I never faw. And therefore, 
thoMt be highly probable, that millions of men do now exift, yet whilft l am 
alone writing this, I have not that certainty of it, which we ftridtly call know- 
ledge ; the t]ie great likelihood of it puts me paft doubt, and it l3e reafonable/ 
for me to ft v era! things, upon the confidence that there are men (and men alfo 
of my acquaiiitaiice, widi whom I have to do) now in the world : but this is , 
but probability, not knowledge. 

§ 10. Wh E R E B Y yet we may obferve, how foolilli and vain a thing it is, for Folly to ex« 
a man of a narrow knowledge, who having reafon given him, to judge of the 
different evidence and probability of things^ and to be fwayed accordingly 5 how every°th/ng. 
vain, I fay, it is to exped: deroonftration and certainty, in things not capable of 
it j and refafe aflent to very rational propofitions, and ad contrary to very plain 
and clea th'^, becaufe they cannot be made out fo evident, as to furmount 
every the *c ^ (i will not fay reafon, but) pretence of doubting. He that, in the 
ordinary of life, would admit of nothing, but dired, plain demonflra- 

tion, wc li I c Lire of nothing in this world, but of perifhing quickly. The 
wholefoi Oi liis meat, or drink, would not give him reafon to venture on 
it : and I would fiiin know, what it is he could do upon fuch grounds, as are ca- 
J>abie of no doubt, no- objedion. 

§11. As wdien our fenfes are adually employed about any objed, we doPaftexif- 
know that it does exift j fo by our memory we may be allured, that heretofore, 
things that affeded our fenfes, have exifted. And thus we have knowledge of memory/ ' 
the paft exiftence of feveral things, whereof our fenfes having informed us, our 
memories ftill retain the ideas 5 and of this we are paft all doubt, fo long as we 
remember well. But this knowledge alfo reaches no farther than our fenfes have 
formerly afTiired us. Thus feeing water at this inftant, it is an iinqueftionable 
truth to me, that water doth exift : and remembering that I faw it yefterday, 
it will alfo be always true ^ and as long as my memory i-etains it, always an un- 
doubted propofition to me, that water did exift: the loth of July 1 688. as it will 
alfo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine colours did exift, which 
at the fame time I faw upon a bubble of that water : but being now quite out 
of the fight both of the water and bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to 
me that the water doth now exift, than that the bubbles, or colours, therein do 
fo ; it being no more necefifary that water ftiould exift to day, becaufo it ex- 
ifted yefterday, than that the colours, or bubbles, exift to day, becaufe they ex- 
ifted yefterday j tho’ it be exceedingly much more probable, becaufe water hath 
been obferved to continue long in exiftence, but bubbles and the colours on them 
quickly ceafe to be, 

§ 12. What ideas we have of fpirits, and how we come by them, I have The e.xif- 
already ihewn. But, tho’ we have thofe ideas in our minds, and know we have 
them there, the having the ideas of fpirits does not make us know, that any 
fijch things do exift without us, or that there are any finite fpirits, or any other 
fpiritual beings, but the eternal God. We have ground from revelation, and 
feveral other reafons, to believe with afiurance, ^at there are fuch creatures : 
but, our fenfes not being able to difeover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular exiftences. For we can no more know, that there are finite fpi- 
rits really exifting, by the idea we have of fuch beings in our minds, than by 
the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know that things, 
anfwering thofe ideas, do really exift. 

And therefore, concerning the exiftence of finite fpirits, as. .well as feveral 
other things, we muft content ourfelves with the evidence of faith ; but univer- 
fal, certain propofitions, concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 
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Book IV. however true it may be, v, g. that all the intelligent fpirits, that God ever 
created do Ml exiftj yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge, 
Thefe and the like propofitions we may affent to, as iilghly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this ftate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon demonftrating, nor ourfelves upon fearch of univerfal certainty in all thofe 
matters, wherein we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what our 
fenfes give us in this, or that particular. 

Particuhr §13. By whicli it appears, that there are two forts of propofitions. i. There 
propofiLions ]g foit of propofitions concerning the exifcence of any thing anfwerable to 
fochanidea : as having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, motion, or an angle, 
arc kno^V in my mind, the firft and natural enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does any 
able. where exift ? . And tliis knowledge is only of particulars. No exiftence of any 
thing without us, but only of God, can certainly be known, farther than our 
fenfes inform us. 2. There is another , fort of propofitions, wherein is expreiled 
the agreement, or difagreement of our abflrad; ideas, and their dependance one 
on another. Such propofitions may be univerfal and certain. So, having the 
idea of God and myfelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot but be fare that 
God is to be feared and obeyed by me‘: and this propofition will be certain, 
concerning man in general, if I have made an abftradt idea of fuch a fpecies, 
whereof I am one particular. But yet this propofition, how certain foever, 
that men ought to fear and obey God, proves not to me the exiftence of men 
in, the world, but will be true of all fuch creatures, whenever they do exift: 
which certainty of fuch general propofitions, depends on the agreement or dif» 
agreement, is to be difcovered in thofe abftract ideas. 

And general § 14. 1 n the former cafe, our knowledge is the confequence of the exiftence 
proportions q£ things, producing ideas in our minds by our fenfes : in the latter, knowledge 
is the confequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that are in our minds 
dcas. producing there general, certain propofitions. Many of thefe are called “ geternjs 
veritates,” and all of them indeed are fo 5 not from being written all, or any of 
them, in the minds of all men, or that they were any of them propofitions in 
any one’s mind, till he, having got the abftrad ideas, joined, or feparated them 
by affirmation, or negation. But, wherefoever we can fuppofe fuch a creature 
as man is, endowed with fuch faculties, and thereby furniftred with fuch ideas 
as we have, we muft conclude, he muft needs, when he applies his thoughts 
to the confideration of his ideas, know the truth of certain propofitions, that 
will arife from the agreement, or difagreement, which he will perceive in his 
own ideas. Such propofitions are therefore called eternal truths, not becaiife 
they are eternal propofitions adtually formed, and antecedent to the underftand- 
ing, that any time makes them ; nor becaufe they are imprinted on the mind 
from any patterns, that are any where of them out of the mind, and exifted be- 
fore : but becaufe being once made about abftrad ideas, fo as to be true, tliey 
will, whenever they can be fiippofed to be made again at any time paft, or to 
come, by a mind having thofe ideas, always, adually be true. For, names 
being fuppofed to ftand perpetually for the fame ideas, and the fame ideas having 
immutably the fame habitudes one to another 5 propofitions concerning any ab- 
ftradt ideas, that are once true, muft needs be eternal verities. 

Of the improvement of our knowledge. 

§’ .TT having hem the common received opinion, amongft men of letters, 
4^; that maxims were the foundation of all knowledge; and that the fei- 
ences pach of them, built upon certain prsecognita, from whence the un- 
derftanding to take its rife, and by which it was to conduct itfelf^ in its en- 
quiiies into , tnatters, belonging -to that fcience; the beaten road of the 
fchools has today down, in the beginning, one, or more, general propo- 
fitions. 
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iitions, as foundations, whereon to build the knowledge that was to be had of Ci-i a p. 
that fubjedl:. Thefe dodrines thus laid down, for foundations of an? fcience, , XIL • 
we...v; called principles, as the beginnings, from which we muft let out, and look 
no farther back v/ards in our enquiries, as we have already obferved. 

§ 2. One thing, which might probably give an occahon to this way of pro- The occall- 
ceeding in other fciences, was (as I fuppole) the good fuccefs it feemed to have on of the 
in matheniaticks, wherein men, being obferved to attain a great certainty of 
knowledge, thele fciences came by pre-eminence to be called udnuajd and 
learning, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having, of ail others, the 
greateft certainty, clearnefs and evidence in them, 

§ 3, But if any one will coniider, he will (I guefs) find that the great But from tlie 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge which men arrived to in thefe comparing 
fciences, was not owing to the influence of thefe principles, nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received, from two, or three general maxims, laid deas. 
down in the beginning j but from the clear, diftindfc, compleat ideas their thoughts 
were imployed about, and the relation of equality and excels fo clear between 
fome of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a way to dif- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thofe maxims. For I alk, is 
it not poffible for a young lad to know, that his whole body is bigger than his 
little finger, but by virtue of this axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; 
nor be affured of it, till he has learned that maxim ? Or cannot a country- 
wench know, that having received a {hilling from one that owes her three, and 
a {hilling alfo from another, that owes her three, that the remaining debts in 
each of their hands are equal ? Cannot fhe know this, I fay, without {lie fetch 
the certainty of it from this maxim, “ that if you take equals from equals, the 
remainders will be equal,” a maxim which poflibly fhe never heard, or thought 
of? I defire any one to confider, from what has been elfewhere {aid, which is 
known firfl and clearefl by moft people, the particular inflance, or the general 
rule ; and which it is that gives life and birth to the other. Thefe general rules 
are but the comparing our more general and abilraffc ideas, which are the work- 
manfhip of the mind made, and names given to them, for the eafier difpatch' 
in its reafonings, and drawing into comprehenfive terms, and ihort rules, its 
various and multiplied obfervations. But knowledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars ; tho’ afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there- 
of : it being natural for the mind (forward {till to enlarge its knowledge) iiioil: 
attentively to lay up thofe general notions, and make the proper ufe of them, 
which is to diihurden the memory of the cumberfome load of particulars. 

For I defire it may be confidered, v/hat more certainty there is to a child, or any 
one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and to his little finger the 
name part, than he could have had before j or what new knowledge concerning 
his body, can thefe two relative terms give him, whFch he could not have 
without them ? Could he not know that his body was bigger than his little fin- 
ger, if his language were yet fo imperfeft, that he had no fuch relative terms 
as whole and part ? I afk farther, when he has got thefe names, how is he 
more certain that his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was, 
or might be certain, before he learned thofe terms, that his body was big- 
ger than his little finger ? Any one may as reafonably doubt, or deny that his 
little finger is a part of his body, as that it is lefs than his body. And he that 
can doubt whether it be lefs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a part. So 
that the maxirn, the whole is bigger than a part; can never be made ufe of, to 
prove the little finger lefs than the body, but when it is ufelefs, by being brought 
to convince one of a truth which he knows already. For he that does not cer- 
tainly know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter joined to 
it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it, by the 
help of thefe two relative terms, whole and part, make of them what maxim 
you pleafe. • 
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Book IV. § 4 - ^ut, be it in the mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that, 
taking an inch from a black line of two inches, and an inch from a red line 
Dangerous two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that, if 
ohotS-' you take equals from equals, the remainders will be equal : which, 1%, of 
ousVinci- thefe two is the clearer and hril known, I leave to any one to determine, it not 
pies. being material to my prefent occafion. That which I have here to do, is to en^ 
quire, whether, if "it be the readied: way to knowledge to begin with general 
maxims, and build upon them, if it be yet a fafe way to take the principles, 
which are laid down in any other fcience, as unqueftionable truths ; and fo re-* 
ceive them without examination, and adhere to them, without fufFering to be 
doubted of, becaufe mathematicians have been fo happy, or lb fair, to ufe none 
but felf-evident and undeniable. If this be fo, I know not v/hat may not pals for 
truth in morality, wliat may not be introduced and proved in natural philofopliy. 

Let that principle of fomeof the philofophers, “ that all is matter, and that 
“ there is nothing elfe,’’ be received for certain and undubitable, and it will be 
eafy to be fesn, by the writings of fome that have revived it again in our days, 
what confequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take \he 
world j or with the Stoicks, the asther, or the fun ; or with Anaximenes, the 
air to be God 5 and what a divinity, religion and worlhip miift we needs have I 
Nothing can be fo dangerous as principles, thus taken up without queflioning, 
or examination ; elpecially if they be ilich as concern morrdi ty, which influence 
men’s lives, and give a biafs to all their adions. Who might not jufdy exped* 
another kind of life in Ariftippus, who placed happinefs in bodily pleafure 5 and 
in Antidhenes, who made virtue iiifficient to felicity ? And he who, with Pla- 
to, ihall place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts raifed 
to other contemplations than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth,- 
and thofe perilhing things, which are to be had in it. He that, with Arclie- 
laus, diall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeft and diflioneft, 
are defined only by laws, and not by nature, will have other meafuresof iiiora! 
reditude and pravity, than thofe, who take it for granted, that we are under 
obligations, antecedent to all human conftitutions. 

This is r.o § 5. If therefore, thofe that pafs for principles, are not certain (which we 
mud have fome way to know, that we may be able to didinguifh them from, 
thofe that are doubtful) but are only made fo to us, by our blind affent, we are 
liable to be milled by them 5 and inftead of being guided into truth, we fliall, 
by principles, be only confirmed in miftake and error. 

But to com- 1 6 . But, fince the knowledge of the certainty of principles, as well as of 
pare clear, all Other truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the agreement, 
S^unLr ^i%J^eement of our ideas, the way to improve our knowdedge, is not, I am 
fteadynames. dire, blindly, and with an implicit Lith, to receive and fwallow principles j but 
is, I think, to get and fix in our minds clear, diftinct and compleat ideas, as fir 
as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conftant names. And thus, 
perhaps, without any other principles, but barely confidering thofe ideas, and by 
comparing them one with another, finding their agreement or difagreement, and 
their feveral relations and habitod^^5 we.-fhaU get rnore true and clear know- 
ledge, by the condudof than by taking, ujp principles, and there- 

by putting our minds mp dif^jd. 

The true § 7. We muft therefore,, if we will 'proceed, as reafon advifes, adapt our 
method of methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we 
toSlis General and certain truths are only founded in the habitudes and 

by confida- rekdons of abftraa ideas. . A fagacious and methodical apj^cation of our thoughts 
ing our ab- fp|the finding out thefe relations, is the only way to difcover all that can be put, 
fcaa ideas. vvffittath.^d ceitaihQt concerning them, into general propofitions. By what 

'at6.-to.pr°ceed in diefe, is to be learned in the fchools of the mathe- 
from very plain and eafy beginnings, by gentle dsffees, and a 
contmuS reafopfag, proceed tp the difeovery and demonftration of 

truths, thiit a fer at firft %ht beyond human capacity.- The art of findin g 
proofs, and ippthods they have invented, for the fingling out, and 
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laying in order thofe intermediate ideas> that demonflratively lliew the equalityj Chap. 
or inequality of unapplicable quantities, is that which has carried them fo far, XII. 
and produced fiich wonderful and unexpected dilcoveries : but whether feme- 
thing like this, in reipeCl of other ideas, as well as thofe of magnitude, may 
not in time be found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may fay, that 
if other ideas, that are the real as well as nominal ellences of their fpecies, were 
purfued in the way familiar to mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts 
farther, and with greater evidence and clearneis, than poffibly we are apt to 
imagine. 

§ 8, This gave me the confidence to advance that conjecture, which I fug- By which 
geft, ch. iii. §18. viz. that morality is capable of demonftration, as well as ma- 
thematicks. For the ideas, that ethicks are converfiint about, being all real ef- 
fences, and fuch as I imagine have a difcoverabie connection and agreement one er. 
with another 5 lb far as we can find their habitudes and relations, lb far we 
iliali be poflefled of certain, real and general truths : and I doubt not, but if 
a right method were taken, a great part of morality might be made out with 
that clearnefs, that could leave, to a conlidering man, no more reafon to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the truth of propofitions in mathematicks, which 
have been demonftrated to him. 

§ 9. In our fearch after the knowledge of fubllances, our want of ideas, that 
are fuitable to fuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different method, ledge of bo-» 
We advance not here as in the other (where our abftraCt ideas are real, as well dies is to be 
as nominal efiences) by contemplating our ideas, and conlidering their rela- ^y^ex- 
tions and correfpondencies ^ that helps us very little, for the reafons, that, in penence, 
another . place, v/e have at large fet down. By which, I think it is evident, 
that fubftances afford matter of very little general knowledge ; and the .bare 
contemplation of their abfiraCl: ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 
fearch of truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement 
of our knowledge in fubftantial beings ? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
courle 5 the want of ideas of their real efiences, fends us from our own thoughts, 
to the things tliemfelves, as they exift. Experience here rnufl teach me, what 
reafon cannot 5 and it is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
qualities co-exift with thofe of my complex idea, v. g. whether that yellow, 
heavy, fufible body, I call gold, be malleable, or no 5 which experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) makes me not certain, 
that it is fb in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible bodies, but that which I 
have tried. Becaufe it is no confequence, one way or the other, from my complex 
idea j the neceffity, or inconfiftence, of malleability hath no vifible connexion 
with the combination of that colour, weight and fufibility in any body. What 
I have faid here, of the nominal effence of gold, fuppofed to confifi: of a body of 
fuch a determinate colour, weight and fufibility, will hold true, if malleable- 
nefs, fixednefs, and folubility in aqua regia be added to it. Our realbnings from 
thefe ideas will carry us but a little way, in the certain difcovery of the other 
properties, in thofe mafi.es of matter, wherein all thefe are to be found. Becaufe 
the other properties of fuch bodies, depending not on thefe, but on that unknown, 
real efience, on which thefe alfo depend, we cannot by them difcover the reft ; 
we can go no farther than the fimple ideas of our nominal efience will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themfelves ; and fo afford us but very iparingly any 
certain, univerfal and ufeful truths. For upon trial having found that particu- 
lar piece (and all others of that colour, weight and fufibility that I ever tried) 
malleable, that alfo makes now perhaps a part of my complex idea, part of my 
nominal efience of gold : whereby tho’ I make my complex idea, to which I af- 
fix the name gold, to confifi: of more fimple ideas than before ; yet ftill, it not 
containing the real efifence of any fpecies of bodies, it helps me not certainly to 
know (I fay, to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the other remaining proper- 
ties of that body, farther than they have a vifible connection with fome, or all 
of the fimple ideas, that make up my nominal. efience. For example, I cannot 
be certain, from this complex idea, whether gold be fixed, or no 5 becaufe, as 
VoL, L 4 M before. 
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Book I V. before, there Is no neceffary eonneOtiom, or inconfilknce to be difcovefed betwixt 
idea of a body, yellow, heavy, fuiible, malleable 5 betwixt thefe, I 
iay, and hxednefs : fo that I imy mtainly know, tlmt in whatfoever body 
thefe are found, there fixednefs is lure to be. Here again for aHurance, I mull; 
apply myfelf to experience j as far as that reaches, I may have certain know- 
ledge, but no farther. 

tliisinay § 10. I DENY not but a man, accuftomed to rational and regular experi- 
procure us Ihall be able to fee farther into the nature of bodies, and guefs righter 

encXnot at their yet unknown properties, than one that is a Granger to them : but yet, 
feieiice. as I have faid, this is but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and certainty. 

This way of getting, and improving our knowledge in fubftances, only by ex- 
perience and hiftory, which is all that the weaknefs of our iaculties in this ftate 
of mediocrity, which we are in in this world, can attain to, makes me fuf- 
ped, that rjatural philolbphy is not capable of being made a Icience. We are 
able, I imagine, to reach very little general knowledge, concerning the fpecies of 
bodies, and their feveral properties. Experiments and hiftorical obfervatior;S 
we may have, fi'om which we may draw advantages of eafe and health, and 
thereby increafe our ftock of conveniencies for this life 5 but beyond this I fear 
our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guefs, able to advance, 

Wearefit- § 1 1. Fr OM whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our faculties are 
ted for mo- fitted to penetrate into the internal fabrick, and real eflences of bodies i 

led^”°and 7 ^^ plainly difcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of our 

natural im- felves, enough to lead us into a full and clear difcovery of our duty, and great 
provements. concernment ; it will become us, as rational creatures, to imploy thofe facul- 
ties we have, about what they are mofi; adapted to, and follow the direction of 
nature, where, it teems to point us out the way. For it is rational to conclude, 
that our proper employment lies in thofe enquiries, and in that fort of know- 
ledge which is moft fliited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateft 
intercft, i. e. the condition of our eternal eftate. Hence I think I may conclude, 
that morality is the proper fcience, and buiinefs of mankind in general 5 (who 
are both concerned, and fitted to fearch out their fummum bonum) as feveral 
arts, converfant about feveral parts of nature, are, the lot and private talent of 
particular men, for the common ufe of human life, and their own particular 
fubfiftence in this world. Of what confequence the difcoveiy of one natiira! 
body, and its properties may be to human life, the whole great continent of 
America is a convincing inftance : whofe ignorance in ufeful artSj and want of 
the greatefi: part of the conveniencies of life, in a country tbat abounded with 
all forts of natural plenty, I think, may he attributed to their ignorance, of 
what was to be found in a very ordinary, defpicable ftone, I mean the mineral 
of iron. And whatever we think of our parts, or improvements, in this part 
of the world, where knowledge and plenty feem to vie each with other ; yet to 
any one, that will ferioufly reflect on it, I fiippofe it will appear paft doubt, 
that, were the ufe of iron lofi; among us, we fliould in a few ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the wants and ignorance of the antient, favage Americans, whofe 
natural endowments and provifions came noway fhort of thofe of the moll 
flourilhing and polite nations. So that ho, , who made known the ufe of 
that one contemptible mineral, may truly f iled “ the father of arts, and 
author of plenty/’ 

Butmuft § 12. I WOULD not, tlierefore, be thought to difefieem, or dilTuade the fiudy 
beware of nature. I readily agree the contemplation of his works gives us occafion to 
and wrong andglorify tlieir author ; and,, if- rightly directed, maybe of 

principles; g^er benefit to mankind, than the monuments of Exemplary charity, that 
^ for.gr^ clMige, been raifed by the founders of hofpitals and alms- 
houfe,; He -Siat firf invented printing, difeovered the ufe of the compafs, or 
made^ublij^. the virtue.and right ufe of Kin Kina, did more for the propa- 
gation qf for the^fopplying and increafe of ufeful commodities, and 

fayed more., the* grave^ than thofe who built colleges, work-houfes and 
holpitals. M&bl .would lay,, isj that^we feould not to be too forwardly pof^ 
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iefTed witli tlie opinion^ or expeiftation of knowledge j Where it is not to be GHAPi 
bad ; or by ways that will not attain to it : that we fhould not take doubtful XII. 
fyftems for compleat fcienceSj nor unintelligible 'notions for fcientriical demon-* 
iirations. In the knowledge of bodies, we muft be content to glean what we 
can, from J)articular experiments : fince we cannot, from a difcdvery of their 
real elTeiiceSi grafp at a time wliole flieaves; and in bundles comprehend the 
nature and properties of whole ipecies together. Where Our inquiry is eon- 
cerning [co-exiflence, or repugnancy to co-exift, which by contenipiation of 
our ideas we cannot difcoveri there experience, obfervationj and natural 
hiftory, muft give us, by our fenfeSj and by retail, an infight into corporeal fub- 
ftances. The knowledge of bodies we muft get by our fenfes^ warily imployed 
in taking notice of their qualities and operations on one another i and what wO 
hope to know of feparate fpirits in this world, we muft, I think, expedt only 
fi'om revelation. He that ftiall confider how little general maxims^ precarious 
principles, and hypothefes laid down at pleafiire, have promoted true knowledge^ 
or helped to fatisfy the inquiries of rational men after real improvements j how 
little, I fayf the fetting out at that end has, for many ages together, advanced 
men’s progrefs, towards the knowledge of natural philofophyj will think we 
have reafon to thank thole, who in this latter age have taken another eourfe^ 
and have trod out to us, tho’ not an eafiier way to learned ignorance, yet a furer 
way to profitable knowledge* 

§ 13. Not that we may not, to explain any ph&iiomeha of naturej thake The true ufs 
life of any probable hypothefis whatlbever : hypotliefeSj if they are well made, 
are, at leaftj great helps to the memory, and often diredt us to new difcoveries. ^ 

But my meaning is, that we ftiould not take up any one too haftily (which the 
mind, that would alv/ays penetrate into the caules of tilings, and have prin- 
ciples to reft on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examined particularSj 
and made feveral experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
hypothefis, and fee whether it will agree to them all 5 whether oiir principles 
will carry us quite thro’, and not be as inconfiftent with one phaenomenon of 
nature, as they feem to accommodate and explain another. And at ICaft that we 
take care, that the name of principles deceive us not, nor impofe on us, by 
inaldng us receive that for an unqueftionable truth, which is really, at beft, but 
a very doubtful conjedliire, fuch as are moft (I had almoft faid all) of the hypo- 
tliefes in natural philofophy. 

§ 14. But whether natural philofophy be capable of certainty, of ho, the Clear and 
ways to inlarge our knowledge, as far as we are capable, feem to me, in Ihort, , 

to be thefe two i feSed^*^ 

First, the firft is to get and fettle in our minds determined ideas of thofe names, and 
things, whereof we have general, or fpecifick names j at leaft of Ib many of finding 
them as we Would confider and improve our knowledge in, or reafon about Sew 
And, if they be fpecifick ideas of fubftances, We fhould endeavour alfb to make thefr agree- 
them as compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ftiould put together as ment, or 
many fimple ideas, as being conftantly obferved to co-exift, may perfectly de- 
termine the fpecies I and each of thofe fimple ideas, which are the ingredients the ways to 
of our complex ones, ftiould be clear and diftiiidt in our mindSi For it being inlarge our 
evident,, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; as far as they are either ^^lowiedge.. 
imperfedt, confufed, or obicure, we cannot expect to hate certain, perfect, or 
clear knowledge. 

Secondly, tlie other is the art of finding out thofe intermediate ideas, 
which may ftiew us the agreement, or repugnancy, of other ideas, which can- 
not be immediately compared. 

§ 15. That thefe two (and not the relying OU maj^ims, and' drawing confe- Mathema- 
queiices from fome general propofitioiis) are the right method of improving our bcks, an in- 
knowledge, in the ideas of other modes befideS thofe of quantity, the 
ftderation of mathematical knowledge will eafily inform u^i Where firft‘ we 
ftiall find, that he that has not a perfect and' dear idea of thofe angles,- or 
figures, of which he defires to know* any thing, is' utterly thereby incapable of 

any 
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Book IV. any knowledge about them. Suppofe but a man, not to have a perfed', exad 
idea of a right angle, a fcalenum, or trapezium ; and there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than diat he will in vain feek any demonftration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the influence of thofe maxims, which are taken for 
principles in mathematicks, that hath led the maflers of that fcience into thofe 
wonderful difcoveries they have made. Let a man of good parts know all the 
maxims, generally madeufe of in mathematicks, never fo perfedly, and contem- 
plate their extent and confequences, as much as he pleafes, he will, by their affiF 
tance, I luppofe, fcarce ever come to know that the fquare of the hypoteniife 
in a right-angled triangle, is equal to the fquares of the two other fides. The 
knowledge, that the v/hole is eqiM to all its parts, and if you take equals from 
equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I prefume, to this 
demonftration: and a man may, I think, pore loqg enough on thofe axioms, 
without ever feeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. They have been 
difcovered by the thoughts otherwife applied ; the mind had other objeds, other 
views before it, far different from thofe maxims, when it firft got the knowledge 
of fuch kindof truths in mathematicks, which men, well enough acquainted 
with thofe received axioms, but ignorant of their method, who firft made thefe 
demonftrations, can never fufficiently admire. And who knows what methods, 
to inlarge our knowledge in other parts of fcience, may, hereafter, be invented, 
anfwering that of algebra in mathematicks, which fo readily finds out ideas of 
quantities, to meafure others byj whofe equality, or proportion, we could, 
otherwife, very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know ? 

C H A R XIII. 

Some farther confiderations concerning our 
knowledge. 

Chap. § UR knowledge, as in other things, fo in this, has a great conformity 

XIII. with our fight, that it is neither wholly necefiluy, nor wholly vo- 

O'V'-vJ luntary. If our knowledge were altogether necefiaiy, all men's knowledge would 
0|ir know- alike, but every man would know all that is knowable : and, if it 

necelTary, ^ were wholly voluntary, fome men fo little regard, or value it, that they would 
partly voJun- have extreme little, or none at all. Men, that have fenfes, cannot chiife but 
receive fome ideas by them ; and, if they have memory, they cannot but retain 
ibme of them 5 and if they have any diflinguifliing faculty, cannot but perceive 
the agreement, or difagreement, of fome of them, one with another : as he, 
that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but fee ibme objects, and 
perceive a difference in them. But. tho’ a man, with his eyes open in the light, 
cannot but fee 5 yet there be certain objedls, which he may chufe whether he 
will turn his eyes to : there may be in his reach a book containing pidlures and 
difcourfes, capable to delight and inftrud him,_ which yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into* 

Theapplica- § 2. There IS alfo another thing in a man's power, and that is, tho’ he turns 
tar” fometimes towards an objed, yet he may chufe whether he will curl- 

Sw af with an intent application, endeavour to obferve accurately 

things are, ^1 that is vifible in it. But yet what he does fee, he cannot fee otherwife than 
not as he does. It depends not on his will to fee that black, which appears yellow j 
nor tQ perfuade himfelf, that what actually fcalds him, feels cold. The earth 
will hot appear painted with flowers, nor the fields covered with verdure, when- 
ever he, hi ;a mind to it : in the cold winter, he cannot help feeing it white 
and hoaryj if he will look abroad. Juft thus is it with our underftanding ; all 
tliat is volunta!^ in our knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding, any of 
our faculties, lro|hrthis,t or that fort of objects, and a more, or left, accurate 
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furvey of them : but they being imployed, our will hath no power to deter- 
mine the knowledge of the mind one way or other j that is done only by the 
objects themfeives, as far as they are clearly difcovered. And, therefore, as far 
as men's fenfes are converfant about external objedls, the mind cannot but re- 
ceive thofe ideas, v/hich are prelented by them, and be informed of the exifteiice 
of things without : and fo £ir as men’s thoughts converle with their own deter- 
mined ideas, they cannot but, in fome meafure, obferve the agreement, and 
difagreement, that is to be found amongfl forne of them, w^hich is fo far know- 
ledge: and if they have names for thofe ideas, which they have thus confidered, 
they mu ft needs be affured of the truth of thofe propofttions, which exprefs 
that agreement, or difagreement, they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly 
convinced of thofe truths. For what a man fees, he cannot but fee 5 and what 
he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 

§ 3. Thus, he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the pains Infl-ance, in 
to compare one, two, and three, to fix, cannot chufe but know that they are numbers, 
equal: he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meafure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this truth, “ that it is im- 
poflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be.” 

He alfo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak being, made In natural 
by, and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfedlly wife and 
good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that 
the fun fiiines, when he fees it. For if he hath but the ideas of tvvo fuch beings 
in his mind, and will turn his thoughts that way, and confider them, he will 
as certainly find that the inferior, finite, and dependant, is under an obligation 
to obey the fupreme and infinite, as he is certain to find, that three, four, and 
feven, are lefs than fifteen, if he will confider and compute thofe numbers ; nor 
can he be furer in a clear morning that the fun is rifen, if he will but open his 
eyes, and turn them that way. But yet thefe truths, being never fo certain, 
never fo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, wlio will never 
take the pains to imploy his faculties, as he fliould, to inform himfelf about them. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Of judgment. 

§ I. underftanding faculties being given to man, not barely for Chap. 

I dilation, but alfo for the coiidud: of his life, man would be at a XIV. 
great lofs, if he had nothing to diredb him, but what has the certainty of true 
knowledge. For that being very iliort and fcanty, as we have ieen, he would know- 

be often utterly in the dark, and in moft: of the adlions of his life, perfectly at 
a ftand, had he nothing to guide him in the abfence of clear and certain know- want fome- 
ledge. He that will not eat, till he has demonftration that it will nourifli him ; ^Ue. 
he that will not fcir, till he infallibly knows the bufinefs, he goes about, will 
fucceed ; will have little elfe to do, but fit ftill and perilh. 

§2. Therefore, as God has fet fome things in broad day-light ; as he has What ufe tc? 
given us fome certain knowledge, tlio’ limited to a few things in comparifon, be made of 
probably, as a taile of what intelledfual creatures are capable of, to excite 
in us a defire and endeavour after a better ftate : fb, in the greateft part of 
our concernment, he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may fo fay, of 
probability ; fuitable, I prefume, to that flate of mediocrity and probationer- 
fhip, he has been pleafed to place us in here ; wherein, to check our over-con- 
fidence, and prefiimption, we might, by every day’s experience, be made fenfible 
of our fhort-fightednefs, and liablenefs to error; the fenfe whereof might be 
a conftant admonition to us, to fpend the days of this our pilgrimage with 
induftry and care, in the fearch and following of that way, which might lead 
us to a ftate of greater perfection: it being highly rational to think, eVen 
VoL, I ■ ■ 4 N were 
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Book IV. were revelation filent in the cafe, that as men employ thofe talents God 

has given ^ they fnall accordingly receive their rewards, at the clofb 

of the day, when their fun ihall fet, "and night iliaii put an end to their 
labours. 

Judgment § 3. The hiciilty, wlikli God has given man to fupply the want oi clear 
fupplies the certain knowledge, in cafes where that cannot be had, is judgment, where- 
Wwledce. by the mind takes its ideas to agree, or diiagree ; or, which is the lame, ^ any pro- 
pofition to be true, or falfe, without perceiving a deoionftrative evidence in 
the proofs. The mind fometimes exercifes this judgment out of neceflity, 
where demonftrative proofs, and certain kiiov/iedge, are not to be had ; and 
fometimes out of lazinefs, unikilfulneis, or hafee, even where demonftra- 
tive and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ilay not warily to examine 
the agreement, or diiagreement, of two ideas, which they are defirous, or con- 
cerned to knows but either incapable of liich attention, as is requifite in a 
long train of gradations, or impatient of delay, liglifly caft their eyes on, 
or wholly pais by the proofs s and fo without making out the demonllration, 
determine of the agreement, or difagreement, of two ideas, as it were by a 
viev/ of them, as they are at a difanice, and take it to be the one or the other, 
as feems moft likely to them upon foch a loofe forvey. This faculty of the. 
mind, when it is exercifed immediately about things, is called judgment s when 
about truths delivered in words, is moft commonly called affent, or diffent; 
which being the moft uiual way, wherein the mind has occafion to employ this 
fiiciilty, I Ihall under thefe terms treat of it, as leaft liable in our language to 
equivocation. 

Judgment is §4. Thus the mind has two faculties, converfant about truth and .falf- 
theprefum- hood. 

b"^fcf'with- First, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly fatif- 
outperceiv- M of the agreement, 01* dlfogreement, of any ideas. 

Secondly, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or fcparatlng 
them from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement, or difagree- 
ment, is not perceived, but prefumed to be fo j which is, as the word imports, 
taken to be fo, before it certainly appears. And if it fo unites, or .feparates 
them, as ill reality things are, it is right judgment. 

CHAP. XV. 

Gf probability. 

Chap. § i. A S demonftration is the fliewing the agreement, or difagreement, of 
•X V. two ideas, by the intervention of one, or more proo.fs, which .have 

aconftant, immutable, and vifible connedion one vAth another j fo probability 
nothing but the appearance of fuch an agreement, or difagreement, by the 
pearance of intervention of proofs, whole connection is not conftant and immutable, or at 
* agreement, leaft IS not perceived to be fo, but is, or appears for the moft part to be fo, and 
upwUaihbie |g enough to induce the mind to judge the propofition to be true, or falfe, rather 
than the contrary.. For example: in the demonftration of it, a man perceives 
the certain, immutable connedion there is of equality between the three angles 
of a triangle, and thofe intermediate ones, which are made ofe of, to ihew their 
equality to two right ones 5 and fo, by an intuitive knowledge of the agreement, 
difagreement, of the intermediate ideas, in each ftep of the progrefs, the 
whole feries is continued with an evidence, which clearly fhews the ain-eeinent 
Qi‘ difagreement, of thofe three angles, in equality to two right ones: and 
thus %.has certain knowledge that it is fo. But another man, who never took 
the paips.^tQ, obferve the demonftration, hearing a mathematician, a man of 
credit, affirm the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aftents to it, receives it for true. In v/hich cafe the foundation of his 
aftent is the prob^iUty of the thing, the proof being fuch as for the moft part 

carries 
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carries triitli with it: tlie man, on whofe teftimony he receives it, not being Chap. 
wont to arlirm any thing contrary to, or belides his knowledge, efpecially in X Y. 

matters of this kind. So that that which caufes his affent to this propofi- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take thefe ideas to agree, without knowing them to do fo, 
is the wonted veracity of the Ipeaker in other cafes, or his iiii 3 pofed veracity 
in this. 

§ 2. Our knowledge, as has been {hewn, being very narrow, and we not It is to fup- 
liappy enough to find certain truth, in every thing which we have occafion 
confider; moll; of the propoiitions we thinkj reafon, difeourfe, nay, ad upon, 
are fuch, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their truth * yet foiiie of 
them border fo near upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them ; 
but affcnt to tliem as firmly, and ad, according to that alTent, as relolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonllrated, and that our knowledge of them was per- 
fed and certain. But there being degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood 
of certainty and demonftration, quite down to improbability and unlikelinefs, 
even to the confines of irapolTibility ; and alfo degrees of aflent from fuli af- 
fiirance and confidence^ quite down to conjedure, doubt and didrud 5 I fliall 
come now (having, as I think, found out the bounds of human knowledge 
and certainty) in the nest place, to confider the feveral degrees and grounds of 
probability, and affent, or faith. 

§ 3. Probability is likelinefs to be true 5 the very notation of the word Being that, 
fignifying fuch a propofition, for which there be arguments, or proofs, to make which makes 
it pafs, or be received for true. The entertainment the mind gives this fort of things to^be 
propofitions, is called belief, affent, or opinion, which is the admitting, or re- true^ before 
ceiving any propofition for true, upon arguments, or proofe that are found 
perfuade us to receive it as true, without certain knowledge thaf it is fo. And ^ 
herein lies the difference between probability, and certainty, £uth and know- 
ledge, that in all the parts of knowledge there is intuition; each immediate 
idea, each dep has its vifible and certain connection ; in belief, not fo. That, 
which makes me believe, is fomething extraneous to the thing I believe; fome- 
thing not evidently joined on both fides to, and fo not manifedly fhewing the 
agreeement, or difegreement of, thofe ideas that are under coniideration. 

§4, Probability, then, being to fupply the defeid of our knowledge, The grounds 
and to guide us, where that fails, is always converlant about propofitions, pJ'obabili- 
whereof we have no certainty, but only feme inducements to receive them for cmiformTty* 
true. The grounds of it are, in diort, thefe two following. with our 

First, the conformity of any thing v/itli our own knowledge, obfervation, ownexpen- 
and experience. teftimony of 

Secondly, the tedimony of others, vouching their obfervation and expe- other’s expe- 
rience. In the tedimony of others is to be coniidered, r. The number. 2. The nence, 
integrity. 3. The ikill of the witneffes. 4. The dc/ign of the author, 
where it is a tedimony out of a book cited. 5. The coiiiidency of the parts, 
and circiuiidances of the relation. 6. Contrary teftimonies. 

§5. Probability wanting that intuitive evidence, which infallibly de- lu this ail 
termines die underdanding, and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it ‘igi'ce- 
would proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds of probability, ^^Rd 
fee how they make more or lefs, for or againft any propofition, before it afients ought to be 
to, or didents from it ; and upon a due ballancing the whole, rejeiff, or receive exumincfi, 
it, ''.vith a more or Ids firm adent, propoitionably to the preponderancy of the 
greater grounds of probability, on one fide or the other. For example : judgmt'nc 

If I myfelf fee a man walk on the icc, it is pad; probability, it is knowledge; 
but if another tells me lie .law a man in England, in the midft of a fiiarp win- 
ter, wi'dk upon water hardened with cold ; this has fo great conformity with 
wliat is uiually obferved to happen, that I am difpofed, by the nature of the 
thing itfelf, to affent to it, iinlefs fome manifed fuipicion attend the relation 
of that matter of fact. But, if the feme thing be told to one born between 
the tropicks, who never few, nor heard of,, any fuch thing before, there the 

whole 
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whole probability relies on teftimony : and, as the relators are more in number, 
and of more credit, and have no interefc to fpeak contrary to the truth; fo 
'that matter of fad is like to find more, or lefs belief. Tlio’ to a man, wliofe 
experience has been always, quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing 
like it, the moft untainted credit of a witnefswill fcarce be able to find belief. 
As it happened to a Dutch ambaffador, who entertaining the king of Siam 
with the particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, amongft 
other things told him, that the water in his country would fometimes, in cold 
weather, be fo hard, that men walked upon it, and that it wmuld bear an ele- 
phant, if he were there. To which the king replied, “ hitherto I have be- 
“ lieved the firange things you have told me, becaufe I look upon you as a fo- 
« her, fair man, but now I am fure you lie.” 

§ 6. Upon thefe grounds depends the probability of any propofition : and 
as the conformity of our knowledge, as the certainty of obfervations, as the 
frequency and confiancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
teftimonies, do more or lefs agree or difagree with it, fo is any propofition, in 
itfelf, more or lefs probable. There is another, I confefs, which tho’ by ifelf 
it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made ufe of for one, by which 
men moft commonly regulate their aftent, and upon which" they pin their 
faith, more than any tiring elfe, and that is the opinion of others : tho’ there 
cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one ; 
fince there is much more falftiood and error among men, than truth and know- 
ledge. And, if the opinions and perfuafions of others, whom we know and 
think well of, be a ground of aftent, men have reafon to be Heathens in Japan, 
Mahometans in Turkey, Papifts in Spain, . Proteftants in England, and Luthe- 
rans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground of aftent, I fhall have occafton to 
fpeak more at large in another place. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the degrees of affent. 

Chap, § t. ^“"l^HE grounds of probability we have laid down, in the foregoing 
XVL A chapter ; as they are the foundations, on which our aftent is built, 

fo are they alfo the meafure, whereby its . feveral degrees are, or ought to be 
5 ouly we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of probability 
regulated by yet Operate no further on the mind, which fearches after 

the grounds truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaft in the firft 
cf juobabi- judgment, or learch, that the mind makes. I confefs, in the opinions men 
^ ' have, and firmly ftick to, in the world, their aftent is not always from an ac- 
tual view of the reafons that at firft prevailed with them : it being in many 
cafes almoft impoffible, and in moft very hard, even for thofe, who have very 
admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which, upon a due examination, 
made them embrace that fide of the queftion. It fuffices that they have once 
with care and fairnefs fifted the matter,, as far they could ; and that they have 
fearched into all the particulars, that they could imagine to give any light to the 
queftion; and, with the beft of their fkill, caft up the account, upon the 
whole evidence : and thus, having once found, on which fide the probability 
appeared to them, after as full and exadl an enquiry, as they can make, they 
lay up the conclufion in their memories, as a truth they have difeovered ; and 
fpr the future they remain fatisfied with the teftimony of their memories, that 
this.is the opinion, that by the proofs they have once feen of it, deferves fuch 
a degree of their affent, as they afford it. 

Thefe can- § 2.’ Th is, is all that the greateft part of men are capable of doing, in re- 
beaSy and judgments; milefs aman will exad of them, either 

inview/and^^ rctaui diftiuttly in their memories all the proofs, concerning any probable 
then we muft truth, and that too;, ill the fame order, and regular dediidion of confequences 
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ill wliicli they have formerly placed or feen them 5 which fometimes is enough C h a p; 
to fill a large volume, upon one fingle queftion: or elfe they, moil: require a XVI. 
man, for every opinion tiiat he embraces, every day to examine the proofs : 
both which are impoffible, ' It is unavoidable therefore, that the meniory be 
relied on, in the cafe, and that men be perfuaded of feveral opinions, whereof theremem- 
tlie proofs are not actually in their thoughts j nay, wliich perhaps they are not brance, that 
able aftoaily to reeal. Without this, the greateft part of nienmuit be either 
very fcepticks, or change every moment, and yield themfelves up to whoever, aich a" de- 
having lately ihidied the queftion, oifers them arguments 5 which, for want of gree oi'af- 
memory, they are not able prefently to anfwer. . 

§ 3. I CANNOT but own,, that meiVs flicking to their paft judgment, aiidad- 7 'he ill con- 
heidng ft riiliy to concliifions formerly made, is often the canfe of great obfti- f-quence of 
nacy in error and miftake. But the fault is, not that they rely on their me- 
niofies, fur v/hat they have before well judged j but becaule they judged before ment were 
they had v/ell examined. May we not find a great number (not to iay the not rightly 
gies-teft part) of men, that think they have formed right judgments of feveral 
matters, and that for no other reafon, but becaufe they never thought other- 
wife ? wb.o imagine themfelves to have judged right, only becaufe they never 
queftioned, never examined their own opinions ? Which is, indeed, to think 
they judged right, becaufe they never judged at all : and yet tliefe of all men 
hold their opinions with the greatefl ftiifnefs j thofe being generally the mofl 
fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaffc examined them. What we once 
know, we are certain is lb ; and we may be fecure, that there are no latent 
proofs undifcovered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 

But in matters of probability, it is not in every cafe we can be fiire that we 
have all the particulars before us, that any way concern the queftion ; and that 
there is no evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which may call the probability 
on the other fide, and outweigh all that at prefeiit .feems to preponderate with 
u«. Who almoft is there that hath the leifure, patience, and means, to col- 
hdi together all the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as iafely 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view 3 and that there is no more to be 
alleged for his better information? And yet we are forced to determine our 
felves on the one fide or other. The conduQ: of our lives, and the manage- 
ment of our great concerns, will not bear delay 5 for thofe depend, for the moil 
part, on the determination of our judgment, in points, wherein we are not 
capable of certain and demoiiftrative knowledge, and wherein it is neceflary for 
us to embrace the one fide, or the other. 

.§ 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greatefl part of men, if not all, The right 
to have feveral opinions, without certain and indubitable proofs of their 
truths i and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightncft, or ^ty and for- 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets prefently, iipoif the bearance. 
offer of an argument, which they cannot immediately an^er, and fhew the 
infufficieiicy of : it would methinks become all men to maintain peace, and the 
common offices of humanity and friendfiiip, in the diverfity of opinions i fmee 
we cannot reafonably exped:, that any one flioiild readily and obfeqiiioufly quit 
his mvn opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an authority, 
which the underflanding of man acknowledges not. For, however it may 
often miftake, it can own no other guide but' reafon, nor blindly fubmit to the 
will and didates of another^ If he, you would bring over to your fentiments, 
be one that examines before he affents, you mufl ^ve him leave at his leifure 
to go over the account again, and recalling what is out of his mind, examine 
all the particulars, to fee on which fide the advantage lies : and if he will not 
think our arguments of weight enough to ingage him a-new in fo much pains, 
it is btit wliat we do often ourfelves in the like cafe > and we fiiould take it 
amifs, if others fhould preferibe to us what points we fhould fludy. And, if 
he be one who takes his opinions upon truft, how can we imagine that he 
fliould renounce thofe tenets, which time and cuflom' have fo fettled in his 
mind, that lie thinks them felf-evident, and of an- unqueftionable certainty j 
VoL. I 4 O or 
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Book IV.oi: wlikli lie takes to be impreflions, be has received fi-om God liimfelt; or' 
oien fent by him ? How can we expedb 1%, that opinions, thus fettled^ 
fliouid be given up to the arguments, or authority of a ftranger, or adver-- 
faryj efpecially, if there be any fufpicioii of intereft, or defign, as diere never 
fails to be, where men find themfeives ill-treated? We ihoiild do well to 
commiferate our mutual ignorance, and endeavour to remove it, in all the gaitle 
and fair ways of information 5 and not infiantiy treat others ill, as obftinate 
and perverfe, becaufe they will not renounce their own, and receive our opi- 
nions, or at leafi: thofe we would force upon them, when it is more than pro- 
bable' that we are no lefs obftinate in not embracing fome of theirs. For 
where is the man that has unconteftable evidence of the truth of all that he 
holds, or of the falfhood of all he condemns; or can fay, that he has exa- 
mined to the bottom, all his own, or other meii’s opinions ? I'he neceffity of 
believing without knowledge, nay, often upon very flight grounds, in this 
fleeting ftate of adtion and blindnefs w^e are in, fliould make us more bufy 
and careful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others. At leaft, thole who 
have not thorowly examined to the bottom all their own tenets, mufl: confefs 
they are unfit to prefcribe to others ; and are unreafonable in impofing that as 
truth, on other men’s belief, which they themfeives have not fearclied into, nor 
weighed the arguments of probability, on which they fliould receive, or rejed 
it. Thofe who have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got pafl: doubt, 
in all the dodrines they profels, and govern themfeives by, would have a juflrer 
pretence to require others to follow tliem : but thefe are fo few in number, 
and find fo little reafon to be magiflerial in their opinions, that nothing info- 
lent and imperious is to be expedted from them : and there is reafon to tliink, 
that if men were better inftrudted themfeives, they would be lefs impofing on 
others. 

Probability §5. BuT, to return to the grounds of aflent, and the feveral degrees of it: 
is either of We are to take notice, that tlie propofitions we receive, upon inducements of 
p^cibability, are of two forts ; either concerning fome particular exiftence, or, 
culation. ^ as it is iifiially termed, matter of fad, which, filling under obfervation, is ca- 
pable of human teftimony ; ‘ or elfe Goncerning things, which, being beyond 
the difcoveij of our fenfes, are not capable of any fuch telhmony. 

The concur- § 6 . CONCERNING the firft.of thefe, viz. particular matter of fad. 

See?/ all" First, where any particular thing, confonant to the conftant obfervation of 
other men felves, and others, in the like cafe, comes attefted, by the concurrent reports 
with ours, of all that mention it, we receive it as eafily, and build as firmly upon it, as if 
furanc?^ Certain imowledge ; and we reafon and ad thereupon, with as little 

proachSgTo ^^ubt, as if it were perfed demonftration. Thus, if all Engiiflimen, who 
Jtnowledle. have occaiionto mention it, fliould affirm that it froze in England the lafl: win- 
ter, or that there were fwallows feen there in the fummer ; I think a man could 
almofl: as little doubt of it, as that feveo and four are eleven. The fir ft 
therefore, and higheft degree of probability, is, when the general confent of all 
pien, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a man’s conftant and 
never-failing experience in like cafes, to confirm the truth of any particular 
matterof fad, attefted by iair witnefles : fuch are all die ftated conftitutions 
and properties of bodies, afid the regular proceedings of caufes and effeds in 
the ordinary courfe of nature. This we call an argument from the nature of 
tilings themfeives. For what our own and other men’s conftant obfervation has 
found always to be after the fame manner, that we with reafon conclude to be 
the effeds of fteady and regular caufes, tho’ they come not within the reach of 
our knowledge. Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed 
the-|olour, or confiftency in wood, or charcoal ; that iron funk in water, and 
fwam-.'ip quickfilver: thefe, and the like propofitions about particular fads, 
being agreeable to our ’ conftant experience, as often as we have to do with 
thefe rnat-ters ; :and being generally Ipoke of (when mentioned by others) as 
things found con^ntly to be lb, and therefore not fo much as. controverted by 
. anybody; we put paft doubt, that a relation, aflirming any fuch thing to 

have 
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have been true, or any predication that it will happen again in the fame manner, is C h a p . 
very true, Thefe probabilities rife fo near to certainty, that they govern 00 r XVL : . 
thoughts as abfolutely, and influence all our adiions as fully, as the moil evi- 
dent demonfcration ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus grounded, rifes to aflii- 
.. ranee. ‘ ' ^ . 

§ 7. Secondly, the next degree of probability is, when I find by my own Unqueftloii- 
exnerience, and the agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be,' for able tefti- 
tlie rnofl part fo j and that the particular inflance of it is atteiled by many 
and undoubted witneffes, v. g. hiftory giving us fuch an account of men in all fm- die moft 
ages; and my own experience, as far as I bad an opportunity to obferve, con- parg produce 
firming it, that mofl; men prefer their private advantage to the publick: if 
IflftoriSis that write of Tiberius, fay that Tiberius did fo, it is extremely pro- 
bable, And, in this cafe, our affent has a fufficient foundation to raife itfelf to 
a degree, which we may call confidence. 

§ 8. Thirdly, in things that happen indifferently, as that a bird flioulcl fly Fair tefti- 
this, or that way; that it flioiild thunder on a man’s right, or left hand, &c. and 
when any particular matter of fad is vouched, by the concurrent teihmony pf 
iinfufpeded witneffes, there our affent is alfo unavoidable. Thus, that there difFcrent^ 
is facli a city in^ Italy as Rome; that about feventeeii hundred years ago, there alfo 
lived in it a man, called Julius Csfar ; that he was a general; and that lie won a 
battle againfl another, called Pompey : this, tho’ in the nature of the thing there 
be nothing for, nor againfl it, yet being related by hiflorians of credit, and con- 
tradidled by no one writer, a man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little 
doubt of it, as he does of the being and adions of his own acquaintance, 
whereof he liimfelf is a witnefs. 

§ 9. Thus far the matter goes eafy enough. Probability upon fuch grounds Experience 
carries fo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 
and leaves us as little liberty to believe, or difbelieve, as a demonilration floes, 
whether we will know, or be ignorant. The flifliculty is, when teftimonies vary the de- 
coiitradid common experience, and the reports of hiftory and v/itneiles clafh pro- 

with the ordinary coiirfe of nature, or with one another ; there il ls, where 
diligence, attention, and exadnefs is required, to form a right judgment, 
and to proportion the affent to the dirlbrent evidence and probability of the 
thing; which rifes and falls, according as thofe two foundations of credibility, 
viz. common obfervation in like cafes, and particular teftimonies in that par- 
ticular inflance, fiwour, or contradid it. Thefe are liable to fo great variety of 
contrary obfervations, circumftances, reports, diflerent qualifications, tem- 
pers, defigns, overfights, &c. of tlie reporters, that it is iinpofiibb to reduce to 
precife rules the various degrees, wherein men give their aflent. This only 
rany be kid in general, that as the arguments and proofs pro and con, upon 
due examination, nicely weighing every particular circumftance, fhall to any 
one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater, or lefs degree, to preponde- 
rate on either fide ; fo they are fitted to produce in the mind fuch different en- 
tertainment, as we call belief, conjedure, guefs, doubt, wavering, difiruil, 
difbelief, &c. 

§ 10. This is what concerns aflent, in matters wherein teftimony is made life Tnditionia 
of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amifs to take notice of a rule, 
obferved in the law of England ; wliich is, that tiro’ the attefled copy of a re- 
cord be good proof, yet the copy of a copy never fo well attefled, and by never ie4 tlieir'’ 
fo credible witneffes, will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. This is fo proon 
generally approved as reafooable, and fuited to the wifdom and caution to be 
ufed in our enquiry' after material truths, that I never yet heard of any one 
that blamed it. This pradice, if it be allowable in the decifions of right and 
wrong, carries thiis obfervation along with it, viz. that any teftimony, the 
farther ciF it is from the original truth, the lefs. force and proof it has. The 
being and exiitence of the thing itfelf, , is what I call the original troth. A 
credible man vouching his knowledge of it,, is a good proof: but if another, 
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Book ly. equally credible, do witnefs it from his report, the teftimony is weaker j and. 
a third that attefls the hear-fay of an hear-%, is yet iefs coiiiiderable. So that 
in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force of the proof: and the 
more hands the tradition has fiicceffively paffed thro’, the lefs ftrength and evL 
dence does it receive from them. This I thought neceiTary to be taken notice 
of; becaufe I find, amongfi: fomemen, the quite contrary commonly pradifedy 
who look on opinions to gain force by growing older ; and what a thouliuid 
years fince would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the firfi; voiiclier, 
have appeared at all probable, is now urged as certain, beyond all quefiion, only 
becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after another. Upon this 
ground, propofitions, evidently falfe, or doubtful enough in their Ml beoimiin^ 
come, by an inverted rule of probability, to pafs for aiithentick truths ^ and 
thofe which found, or deferved, little credit from the mouths of their iirfi; au- 
thors, are thought to grow venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. 

§ II. I vvouLD not be thought here to lelTen the credit and ufe of hiflory : 
it is all the light we have in many cafes, and we receive from it a great part of 
the iifefu] truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothino- more 
valuable than the records of antiquity: I with we had more of them and 
more uncorriipted. But this truth itfelf forces me to fey, that no prcbabiiity 
can aiife higher than its firft original. What has no other evidence than the 
fmgle teftimony of one only witnefs, imifi: fiand, or fell, by his only teilimony 
whether good, bad, or indifferent 5 and tho’ cited afterwards by hundreds of 
others, one after another, is fo & from receiving any ftrengtii thereby that it 
IS only the wealcer. Paffion, intereft, inadvertency, miftake of his meaning- 
and a thoufand odd reafons, or capricio’s, men’s minds are aded by (impoffibfe 
to be difcoyered) may make one man quote another man's words, or meanino- 
wrong. He that has but ever fo little examined the citations of writers can- 
not doubt hw Uttle credit the quotations deferve, where the originJls are 
wanting; an^ confequently, how mucli lefs, quotations of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, tliat what in one age was affirmed upon (iwht 
grounds can never after come to be more valid in future ages, by bein<r often 
repeated. But the farther ffill it is from the original, the lefs valid it is, and 
has akvays lefs force m the mouth, or wilting of him that M made ufe of it 
tiian in his from whom he received it. 

ImcI" f ’ r are only fuch as concern 

cannot dilco. as are capable of obfervation and tefthiionv 

yer analogy remains that other fort, concerning which men entertain opinions v/idi 

«ie ofcm r i Ming not under the Lch of our 

kbiJity.'^ are not capable of teftimony. Such are, i. The exiftence, nature 

and operations of finite, immaterial beings without us; as fpirits ai^o-els dc’ 

k "h ""’ i material beings; which, either for their ‘fiiunefs 
in themfeives, or remotenefs from us, our fenfes cannot take notice of- -k 

iTets" ™dotb%^^ 7 ^ intelligent inhabitants in the pla- 

nets, and other manfions of the vaff univerfe. 2 Concernincr thf=* 

operation in moft parts of the works of natum: wh^n ffil we fc faf 
fible effeds, yet their caufes are unknown, and we perceive not die wws -rd 
manner how ate produced. We fee mimafe are^generated nouriiiied and 
move ; the loadftone draws iron ; and the rnrts of n r’ ir * 

ing, turn into flame, and give us boffi K ^d hTat Vw 
effedts we fee and know : but the caufes thi oLi fd tbi 

fe, coming not within the ferutiny of human fenfes rTnnni* u 
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very often fire itfelf, we have reafon to think, that v/hat we call heat and 
fire, con lifts in a violent agitation of the imperceptible, minute parts ot the 
burning matter : obferving likewife that the different refractions of pellucid 
bodies produce in our eyes the difibrent appearances of feveral colours ; and 
alfo, that the different ranging and laying the iuperficial parts of feveral bodies, 
as of velvet, watered filk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that the colour 
,and ihining of bodies, is in them nothing but the different arrangement and re- 
fraction of their minute and infenfible parts. Thus finding in ail parts of the 
creation, that fall under human obiervation, that there is a gradual connection 
of one vdth another, without any great, or difcernable gaps between, in all that 
great variety of things we fee in the world, which are fo clofely linked toge- 
ther, that in the feveral ranks of beings, it is not eafy to difcover the bounds 
betwixt them ; we have reafon to be perfuaded, that byfuch gentle fieps things 
afcend upwards in degrees of perfecfion. It is a hard matter to fay, where 
fenfible and rational begin, and where infenfible and irrational end: and who 
is there quick-fighted enough to determine precifely, which is the loweft ipecies 
of living things, and which the firfi of tliofe, which have no life .? Things, as ‘ 
far as wc can obferve, leffen and aiigrneot, as the quantity does in a regular 
cone j where tlio’ there be a manifeft odds betwixt the bignefs of the diameter 
at a remote diftance, yet the difterence between the upper and under, where they 
touch one another, is hardly difcernable. The difference is exceeding fgreat be- 
tween feme men, and fome animals: but if we will compare the underftandiiig 
and abilities of fbme men and fome brutes, we fliall find fo little difference, 
that it will be hard to fay, that that of the man is either clearer, .or larger. 

Obferving, I fiy, fuch gradual and gentle defeents downwards, in thofe parts of 
the creation, that are beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it probable, 
that it is fo alfo in things above us, and our obfervation 3 and that thsre are fe- 
ve.rai ranks of intelligent beings, excelling us in feveral degrees of perfection, 
afcendiiig upwards towards the infinite perfection of the creator, by gentle 
fteps and differences, that are every one at no great diftance from the next to 
it. This fort of probability, wdiich is the beft: conduCt of rational experinients, 
and the rife of hypothefes, has alfo its ufe and influence 3 and a wary reafoning 
from analogy, leads us often into the difeovery of truths and ufeful productions, 
which would otherwife lie concealed. 

§13. Tho’ the common experience, and the ordinary courfe of things, have One cafe, 
jiiftly a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them give, or refufe 
credit to any thing propofed to their belief 5 yet there is one cafe, wherein the ,-ienL1leSns 
flrangcnefs of the faCt leffens not the aflent to a feiir teftimony given of it. not the teiti- 
For where fuch fupernatural events are fuitable to ends aimed at by him, wdio ^nony. 
has the power to change the courfe of nature, there, under fuch circumftances, 
they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to ordinary obfervation. This is the proper cafe of mira- 
cles, which, well attefted, do not only find credit themfelves, but give it alfo 
to other truths, which need fuch confirmation. 

§ 14. Besides thofe, we have hitherto mentioned, there is one fort of pro- The bare 
pofitions, that challenge the higheft; degree of our affent, upon bare teftimony, teftiniony of 
whether the thing propofed agree, or difagree, with common experience, and 
the ordinary courfe of r things, or no. The reafon whereof is, becaufe the tef- certainty, 
tiinony is of fuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of 
God himfelf. This carries with it aflurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name, Revelation 3 and our affent to it, 

Faith : which as abfbluteiy determines our minds, and as perfedliy excludes all 
wavering, as our knowledge itfelf> and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be true. So that faith 
is a fettled and fure principle of affent and aflurance, and leaves no manner of 
room for doubt, or hefitation. Only we rnuft be fure, that it be a divine re- 
velation, and that we underftand it right; elfe we fball expofe ourfelves to all 
the extravagancy of entlmfiafm, and all the error of wrong principles, if we 
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Book IV. have faith and affurance m what is not divine revelation. And, therefore, in 
o^'v'^ thofe cafes oiir aflent can he than the evidpce of its being 

a revelation, and that this is the meaning of the e^reiiions it is delivered in. 
If the evidence of it& being a revelation, or that this is its true fenfe, be only on 
probable proofs, our alfent can reach no higher than an affurance, or diffidence, 
arifing from the more, or lefs, apparent probability .of the proofs. But of faith, 
arid the precedency it ought to Imve betbre other arguments of perfiiafion, I 
Ihall fpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiftindtion to reafon 5 tho’ in truth it be nothing elfe but an alfent founded 
on the highefe reafon. 

C H A R XVII. 

Of reafon. 


I. HE word reafon, in the Englifli language, has different hgnifica- 
J[ tions; fometimes it is taken for true and clear principles ; fometimes 
for clear and fair deductions from thofe principles 5 and fometimes for the caufe, 
. - and particularly the final caufe. “ * 

nmcations - K -- ■ - 

of the v 
reafon. 

Wherein 
reafoning 
confifts. 


Chap. 

XVII. 

for deaf and fair deductions from thofe principk 
ScatiLis^' particularly the final caufe. But the confideration, I fliall have of it here, is 
of the word ^ figuification different froni all thefe | and that is, as it fiands for a faculty 

in man, that faculty, whereby naan isfuppofed to be diflingiiifhed from beafis, 
and wherein it is evident he much furpaffes them. 

§ 2. If general knowledge, as has been iliewn, coiififts in a perception of the 
agreement, or difagreement, of our own ideas j and the knowledge of the ex- 
iftence of all things without us (except only of a God, whofe exigence every 
man may certainly know, and demonferate to himfelf, from his own exiftence) 
he had only by our fenfes: what room then is there for the exercife of any other 
facility, but outward fenfe and inyrard perception? what need is there of rea* 
fon ? Very much ; both, for the enlargement of our knowledge, and regulating 
our alfent : for it hath to do, both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceffary 
and affifiing to all bur other intellectual faculties, and, indeed, contains two pf 
them, viz. fagacity and ilktion. By the one, it finds out 5 and by the other, it 
fo orders the intermediate ideas, as to djfcover what connection there is in 
each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held together 5 and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into view the truth fought for, which is that we call 
illatidnyor infererice, andconfifts in nothing but the perception of the connection 
there is between, the ideas, in each ftep of the deduction, whereby the mind 
comes to fee either the certain agreement, or difagreement, of any two ideas, as 
in demonllration, in which it arrives at knowledge^ or their probable con- 
nection, on which it gives, or with-holds its afient, as in opinion. Senfe and 
intuition reach but a very little way. The greateft part of our knowledge de-? 
pends upon deductions apd intermediate ideas: and in thofe cafes, where we 
are fain to fubftitute afient inflead of knowledge, and take propofitions for 
true, without being certain they fp^^ we have need to find out, examine, 
and compare the grounds of their ppb^Uty. In both thefe cafes, the facultv, 
which firids out the means, and rightly apph^ them to difcover certainty in 
the one, and probability in the other, is that which we call reafon. For as 
reafon perceives the nece.irary, and indubitable connedion of all the ideas, or 
proofs, one to another, in each fiep of any demonfiration, that produces know- 
ledge 5 fo It hhewife perceives the probable conneaion of all the ideas, or proofs, 
m' to another, in every. fi:ep of a difcourfe, to which it will think afient 

called reafon. For, 

whem the ^ind does not perceive this probable connection, where it does not 
dilcerft yrh^er there be any fuch conneaion, ornoj there men’s opinions are 
not the of judgment, or the. confequence. of reafon, but the effeds of 

chance and his^dj of a mind floating at all adventures, witliout choice, and 

without direaiolii' f: ' ' 
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§ 3. So that we may, in re;ifon, confider thefe four degrees t the firft and G h a P. 
higheft, is the difcovering and finding out of proofs; the fecond, the i-egular arid XVIL 
methodical difpofition of them, and laying tliein in ’ a clear and fit order, to 
make their connection and force be plainly and eafily perceived ; the third is 
the perceiving their connedtion ; and the fourth^ a making a right conclufion. 

Tliefe feveral degrees may be obierved, in any mathematical demonftration; it 
being one thing to perceive the connedtion of each part, as the demoriftration is 
made by another 5 another to perceive the dependence of the conclufion on all 
the parts; a third, to make out a demonftration clearly and neatly one*s felf; 
and fomething different from all thefe, to have firft found out thofe intermediate 
ideas, or proofs, by which it is made. 

§ 4. There is one thing more, which I (hall defire to be confidered concern- Syilogirm, 
ing reafbn 5 and that is, whether fyllogifm, as is generally thought, be the proper 
initrument of it, and the ufefullefi: way of exercifing this faculty. The caufes 
I have to doubt, are thefe: 

Fi rst, becaufe fyllogifm ferves our reafbn, but in one only of the fore-men- 
tioned parts of it ; and that is, to fhew the connedtion of the proofs in any one 
inflance, and no more ; but in this it is of no great ufe, fince tlie mind can 
perceive fuch connedtion where it really is, as eafily, nay, perhaps, better, with^ 
out it. 

If we will obferve the adtings of our own minds, tve fhall find that we rea- 
fon befi; and cieareft, when we only obferve the connedtion of the proof, with- 
out reducing our thoughts to any rule of fyllogifm. And, therefore, we may 
take notice, that there are many men, that reafbn exceedirig clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a fyllogifm. He, that will look into many parts of 
Afia and America, will find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyllogifm, nor can reduce any one argument to thofe 
forms : and, I believe, fcarce any one ever makes fyllogifms in reafoning within 
himfelf. Indeed fyllogifm is made ufe of on occafioii, to difcover a fallacy, hid 
in a rhetorical flourifli, or cunningly wrapped up in a fmooth period j and, ftrip- 
ping an abfurdity of the cover of wit and good language, fliew it in its naked 
deformity. But the weaknefs, or fallacy, of fuch a loofe difcourfe, it ihews, 
by the artificial form it is put into, only to thofe who have thoroughly fludied 
mode and figure,, and have fo examined the many ways, that three propofitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them does certainly conclude right, 
and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they do fo. All who have fo 
far confidered fyllogifm, as to fee the reafon why, in three propofitions laid toge- 
ther in one form, the conclufion will be certainly right, but in another, not cer- 
tainly fo j 1 grant are certain of the conclufion, they draw from the premifes, 
in the allowed modes and figures. But they, who have not fo far looked into 
thofe forms, are not fore, by virtue of fyllbgifin, mat the conclufion ceitainly 
follows from the premifes ; they only take it to be ib, by an implicit faith in 
their teachers, and a confidence in thofe forms of argumentation ; but this 
is flill but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all mankind, thofe, who 
can make fyllogifms, are extremely few, in comparifon of thofe who cannot ; 
and if of thofe few, who have been taught logick, there is but. a very fmall 
number, who do any more than believe that fyllogifms, in the allowed modes 
and figures, do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do fo ; if 
fyllogifms muft be taken for the' only pfopet inftrum'erit or reafbn and means of 
knowledge, it will follow, that, before Arifiotle, thfire Was not one man, that 
did, or could know any thing by reafon 5 and that, fince the invention of fyllo- 
gifms, there is not one of ten thoufand that doth. 

But God has not been fo fpring td men to mdce them barely two-legged 
creatures, and left it to Arifiotle to make them ratibrial, i. e. thofe few of 
them, that he could get fo to examiiie dae grouhdk of fyllogifms, as to fee, 
that in above tlireefcore ways that thfee jirbpofitidnS’ rnay'be laid toget&t, 
there are but about fourteen, wherein' one fhay be' fare that the concMbrifig 
right, and upon what ground it is, thaf in'thefo fowthe conclufiofi:' is ^certain, 

and 
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Book IV* and ill the: other not; Qod has been more bountiful fo. " He 

has dven them a miind th^ 'vyitiiout being inftsucLed m methods 

of iyllogizing : the nnderiftanding is not taught to reaibn by^ thelc rules ^ it has 
a native faculty to perceive the coherence, or iiicolierence of its^ ideas, apd can 
range them right, without any fuch perplexing repeiitions, I k^j.not this any 
way to leifen Ariftotle, whom I look on as one of the grenteit men aiiiongli: 
the antients j whofe large views, acutenefs, and penetration of thought, and 
flrength of judgment, few have equalled: and who, in tins very' Invention of 
forms of argumentation, wherein the concluiion may be iliewn to be rightly 
inferred, did great fervice, againft thole who were not ailiamed to deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right realbning may be reduced to his 
forms of fyllogifm. But yet I think, without any diminution to him, I may 
truly fay, that they are not the only, nor the belt way of reafoning, for the 
leading of thofe into truth, who are willing to find it, and deiire to iiiake tiie 
belt ufe they may of their reafon, for the attainment of knowledge. And 
he hinifelf, it is plain, found out fome forms to be concluhve, and others not, 
not by the forms themfelves, but by the original way of knowledge, i. e. by 
the vif ble agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman, that the wind 
is foufn-vveft, and the weather lowering, and like to rain, and (lie will eafdy 
miderlland, it is not lafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in kich a day, after a 
fever: Hre clearly lees the probable connedion of all thefe, viz. Ibiith-well' 
wind, and clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relrpfe, and danger of death, 
without tying them together in thofe ardacial and cumberfom fetters, of feveral 
fyllogifms, that clog and hinder the niifid, which yroceeds from one part to 
another, quicker and clearer without them; and the probab'lity, which Ihe 
eafily perceives in things, thus in their native Hate, would be quite lou, if this 
argument were managed learnedly, and propofed in mode and figure. For it 
very often confounds the connedioii : and, I think, every one will perceive, in 
mathematical demonftrations, tliat the knowledge gained thereby comes ihorteil: 
and ckaref ; without fyllogifms. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational faculty, and fo 
it is, when it is rightly made: but the mind, either very defirous to enlarge its 
knowledge, or very apt to favour the fentiments it has once imbibed, is .very 
forward to make inferences, and, therefore, often makes too much hafe, be- 
fore it perceives the conneblion of the ideas that mull; hold the extremes to- 
gether. 

To infer, 'is nodiing but, by virtue of one propolition kid down as true, to 
draw in another as- true, i. e. to fee, or fuppofe, fuch a conneblion of the two 
ideas of the inferred propofition, v. g. let this be the propofition laid down, “ men 
thall bepunilhcd in another world,” and from thence be inferred this other, “ then 
men can determine themfelves/" The quelfion now is to know, whether the 
mind has made this inference right, or no; if it has made it, by fnding out the 
intermediate ideas, and taldng a view of the connedion of them, placed in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right inference. If it has 
done it, without fuch a view, 'itj,has hot fo, much made an inference, that vdll 
hold, or ail mference of ri^t reafon, . as. fl^ewa a willingnefs to have it be, 
or be taken for fuck- SutW'hcithel^W^^tef' fyllogifm, that difeovered thole 
ideas, or fliewed the connedion of them ; ■ for they muH be both found out, 
and the connedion every where perceived, before they can rationally be made 
ufe of in fyllogifm : unlefs it can be faid, that any idea, without conhdering wliat 
connedion it hath with^ the two other, whofe agreement fliould be flicwa by it, 
will do well enough in a ■fyllogifm, and may be taken at a venture for the me- 
^usdtoinu^ to prove any conclufion. But this no body will fay, becaufe it 
k by fittue. of. the perceived agreement of the intermediate idea with the ex- 
tremes, that , iho extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each interme- 
diate idea muif be fuch, as in the whole chain hath a vifible connedion with 
tiiofe two, it isMa^d between, or elfe thereby the conclufion cannot be inferred, 
or drawn m: &:%erever, any link of the, chain is loofe, and without con- 
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nedioiij, tliere the whole ftrength of it is loft, and it hath no force to infer, or Ch A 
draw in any thing. In the inftance above-mentioned, what is it fhews the force XVIL 
-of the inference, and confeqoently the reafonablenefs of it, but a vieW of the 
connexion of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the conciufion, or propo- 

fition inferred ? v. g. men jOball be punifhed— — God the puniftier— -juft: 

punifhmeiit — ——the puniftied guilty could have done otherwife 

freedom— -“felf-determination : by which chain of ideas thus vifibly linked to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with thofe 
two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and felf-determination 
appear to be connedled, i. e. this propofition, men can determine themfelves is 
drawn in, or inferred from this, that they fliall be puniftied in the other world. 

For here the mind, feeing the connection there is between the idea, of men’s 
punifhmeiit in the other world, and the idea of God puniftiing j between God 
puniftiing and the juftice of the punifhment 5 between juftic'e of punifhment 
and guilt 5 between guilt and a power to do otherwife ; between a power to do 
otherwife and freedom, and between freedom and felf-determination 5 fees the 
connection between men and felf-determination. 

No w I aflc, whether the connection of the extremes be not more clearly feen, 
in this fimple and natural difpofition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and 
jumble of five, or fix fyllogifins ? I muft beg pardon for calling it jumble, till 
fome body fliall put thefe ideas into fo many fyllogifms, and then fay, that 
they are left jumbled, and their connection more vifible, when they are tranf- 
pofed and repeated, and fpun out to a greater length, in artificial forms 5 than 
in that fliort, natural, plain order, they are laid down in here, wherein every 
one may fee it j and wherein they muft be feen, before they can be put into 
a train of fyllogifms. For the natural order of the connecting ideas, muft di- 
rect the order of the fyllogifms, and a man muft fee the connection of each 
intermediate idea, with thofe that it connects, before he can with reafon make 
ufe of it in a fyllogifm. And when all thofe fyllogifms are made, neither thofe 
that are, nor thofe that are not logicians will fee the force of the argumen- 
tation, i. e. the connection of the extremes, one jot the better. [For thofe 
that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms of fyllogifm, nor the 
reafons of them, cannot know, whether they are made in right and conclufive 
modes and figures, or no, and fo are not at all helped by the forms they are put 
into 5 tho’ by them the natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their re- 
fpeClive connexion, being difturbed, renders the illation much more uncertain, 
than without them.] And as for logicians themfelves, they fee the connec- 
tion of each intermediate idea, tvith thofe it ftands between (on which the force 
of the inference depends) as well before, as after the fyllogifm is made, or elfe 
they do not fee it at all. For a fyllogifm neither ftiews, nor ftrengthens the con- 
nedioii of any two ideas, immediately put together, but only, by the connec- 
tion feen in them, ftiews what connec^on the extremes have one with another. 

But what connection the intermediate has, with either of the extremes in that 
fyllogifm, that no fyllogifm does, or can fhew. That the mind only doth, or 
can perceive, as they ftand there, in that juxta-pofition, only by its own view, to 
which the fyllogiftical form, it happens to be in, gives no help, or light at all ; 
it only ftiews, that if the intermediate idea agrees with thofe it is on both 
fides immediately applied to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they are called, 
extremes, do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate conneCHon of each 
idea, to that which it is applied to, on each fide, on which the force of the rea- 
foniog depends, is as well feen before, as after the fyllogifm is made, or elfe, he 
that makes the fyllogifm, could never fee it at all. This, as has been already 
obferved, is feen only by the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking 
•a view of them laid together, in a juxta-pofition ; which view of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any propofition, whether that propo- 
fition be placed as a major, or a minor, in a fyllogifm, or no; 

Of what ufe then are fyllogifms ?. I anfyver, their chief and main ufe is in 
the fchools, where men are allowed, without ftiame, to deny the agreement of 
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Book IV ideas that do manifeftly agree ; or out of the fchools, to thofe who from thencfe 
U-tv-nJ have learned, without lhame, to deny the connedion oi ideas, which even to 
themfelves is vifible. But, to an ingenuous fearcher after truth, who has no 
btlier aim but to find it, there is no need of any fuch form,^ to force the ai-^ 
lowing of the inference: the truth and reafonabienefs of it is better feen in 
ranging of the ideas, in a fimple and plain order : and hence it is, that men, 
in their own enquiries after truth, never ufe fyilogifms to convince themfelves, 
[or, in teaching others, to infirud willing learners.] Becaufe, before they can 
put them into a fyllogifm, they muft fee the connedion, that is between the 
ttitermediate idea and the two other ideas, it is fet between and applied to, to 
tow their agreement 5 and when they fee that, they fee whether the inference 
be good or no, and fo fyllogifm comes too late to fettle it. For to make ide 
agam of the former inftance j I alk whether the mind, confidering the idea of 
jutoe, placed as an intermediate idea between the punifhment of men, and the 
guilt of the punifbed, (and, till it does fo confider it, the mind cannot make 
ufe of it, as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the force and ftrength 
of the inference, as when it is formed into fyllogifm? To tow it in a very 
plain and eafy example ; let animal be the intermediate idea, or medius termi- 
nus, that the mind makes ufe of, to tow the connexion of homo and vivensi 
I aik whetlier the mind does not more readily and plainly fee that connec- 
tioii, in the fimple and proper pofition of the conneding idea in the middle j 
thus, 

■ A nimal' ViVen% 

than in this perplexed one^ 
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which is the pofition thefe ideas have in a fyllogifm, to tow the connedioii 
between homo and vivens, by the intervention of animal. 

Inueed fyllogifm is thought to be of necefiary ufe, even to the lovers of 
truth, to fiiew them the fallacies, that are often concealed in fiorid, witty, or 
Involved difcourfes. But that this is a miftake, will appear, if we confider, 
that the reafon, why fometimes men, who fincerely aim at truth, are impofed 
upon, by fuch loofe, and as they are called rhetorical difcourfes, is, that their 
fancies being ftruck with feme lively, metaphorical reprefentations, they negled: 
to obferve, or do not eafily perceive, what are the true ideas, upon which the 
inference depends* Now, to fhew fiich men the weaknefs of fuch an argumen- 
tation, there needs no more, but to firip it of the fuperfluous ideas, w^hich 
blended and confounded with thofe, on which the inference depends, feem to 
iliew a connedion, where there is none ; or, at lead, do hinder the difeovery 
of the Want of it ; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the 
argumentation depends, in their due order, in which pofition the mind, taking 
a view of them, fees what eonnedion they have, and fo is able to judge of the 
inference, without any heed of a fyllegifei at all. 

I GH AN T that mode and figure is cOjtoonly made ufe of, in fuch cafes, as if 
to detedion of the incoherence of fuch loofe difcourfes were wholly owing to 
to fyllogitoal form 5 and fo I myfelf formerly thought, till upon a ferider 
examination I now find, that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
the incoherence of the argumentation better than fyllogifm^ 
Ud' only as fubjeding each Fnk of to chain, to the immediate view of the 
mirid m its proper place, whereby its connedion kbefl: obferved^ but alfo, 
becaufe- fyllogifm tows to incoherenee only to thofe (who are not one of 
ten thou-fend) who perfedly nnderfeand mode and figure, and the reafon, upon 
which thofe forms are eftablifhed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
ideas, upon which th^ inference is made^ makes every one, whether logician, or 
not logician,- wh^uhdetflatjds the terms, and hath tiae toulty to perceive the 
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agreement, or difagrcement, of fuch ideas (without which, in or out of fyllo- 
gifm, he cannot perceive the flrength, or weaknefs, coherence, or incoherence 
of the difcourfe) fee the want of connedion in the argumentation, and the ab~ ' 
liirdity of the inference. 

A?^d thus I have known a man, unfldlfiil in fyllogifm, who at firft hearing 
could perceive the weaknefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial and plau- 
fible difcourfe, wherewith others, better ikilled in fyllogifm, have been milled. 
And, I believe, there are few of my readers, wdio do not know fuch. And, 
indeed, if it were not fo, the debates of moft princes councils, and the bufmefs 
of alTemblies, would be in danger to be mifmanaged, fince thofe, who are re- 
lied upon, and have ufually a great ftroke in them, are not always fuch, who 
have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the formr of fyllogifm, or ex- 
pert in mode and figure. And, if fyllogifm were the only, or fo mucii as the 
fureft way to deted the ialiacies of artificial difeourfes 3 I do not think that 
all mankind, even princes, in matters that concern their crowns and dignities, 
are fo much in love with falfhood and miftake, that they would every where 
have negleded to bring fyllogifm, into the debates of moment 3 or thought it 
ridiculous fo much as to offer them in affairs of confeqiience : a plain evidence 
to me, that men of parts and penetration, who were not idly to difpute at their 
eafe, but were to ad, according to the refult of their debates, and often pay 
for their miflakes with their heads or fortunes, found thofe fcholaftick forms 
were of little ufe, to difeover truth, or fallacy, whilft both the one and the 
other might be fiiewn, and better fhewn, without them, to thofe who would 
not refufe to fee what was vifibly fhewn them. 

Secondly, another reafon that makes me doubt, whether fyllogifm be the 
only proper inflrument of reafon in the difeovery of truth, is, that of what- 
ever ufe mode and figure is pretended to be, in the laying open of fallacy 
(which has been above confidered) thofe fcholafiick forms of difcourfe are not 
lefs liable to fallacies, than the plainer ways of argumentation : and for this 
I appeal to common obfervation, which has always found thefe artificial me- 
thods of reafoning more adapted to catch and intangle the mind, than to in- 
ftrudt and inform the underflanding. And hence it is, that men, even when 
they are baffied and filenced in this fcholaftick way, are feldom or never con- 
vinced, and fo brought over to the conquering fide : they, perhaps, acknowledge 
their adverfary to be the more fkilful difputant; but reft neverthelels, per- 
fuaded of the truth on their fide 3 and go away^ worfied as they are, with the 
lame opinion they brought with them ; which they could not do, if this way 
of argumentation carried light and conviction with it, and made men fee where 
the truth lay. And, therefore, fyllogifm has been thought more proper for the 
attaining victory in difpute, than for the difeovery, or confirmation, of truth in 
fair enquiries. And 3 if it be certain, that J^lacy can -be couched in fyllogifin^ 
as it cannot be denied, itmuftbe fomething eljfei and not fyllogifm that muft 
difeover them; 

t li A V E had experience hoW ready fome men are^ when all the ufe, which they 
have been wont t'd aferibe td any thing, is not allowed, to cry Out, that I am for 
laying it wholly afide. But to prevent fuch unjufi: and groundlefs imputations; 
I "tell them; that I ani not for taking away any helps to the underflanding, in 
the attaihrneht of knowledge. And if men fkilled in, and ufed to fyllogifinsj 
find them affifting tb their reafOn^ in the difcoYes^ of truth; I think they 
ought to make ufe of them,. All that I aim at is; that they fhould not aferibe 
more to thefe fortes than belongs to thete 3 and think that men have ho ufe, 
or not fo full a ufe; of their reafoning j^culty^ without them. Some eyes want 
fpeCtacles, to fee things clearly and hut let not thofe that ufe them, 

therefore, fay, no bodlr can fee clearly without them : thofe who do fo will be 
thought in favour of art (which; perhaps; thejr are beholden to) a little too 
much to deprefs and diferedit nature. Reafon; its own pfenfetration; wli^re 
it is flrohg and exercifed, ufually fees quidte and clearer without .iyllogifm. 
If life of ■ diqfe fpeteks*Mr fe- dimmed tt cannot Anti 

f ' . . - . fee 
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Reafoix 

PooK IV. ice confequences, or inconfequences in argumentation, I am not fo amreafonable 
as to be againfl: the ufing them. Every one knows what beft fits his own light. 
But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who ufe not juft the lame helps 
that he finds a need of. ^ , 

Helps little ^ 5. But however it be in knowledge, I think I may truly fay, it is of lar 
hi demon- Ie 4 or no ufe at all, in probabilities. For the aifent there, being to be deter- 
ftiaiion, left preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the proofs, with all cir- 

in prohubi- on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to affift the mind in that,^ as fyllo-^ 

(fifm ; which running away with one aflumed probability, or one topical argu- 
ment, purfues that, till it has led the mind quite out of fight of^ the thing under 
confideradon ; and forcing it upon feme remote difficulty, holds it faft there, en- 
tangled, perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of fyllogifrns, without 
allowing it the liberty, much kfs affording it the helps, requifite to Ihew on v/hich 
fide, all things confidered, is the greater probability. 

Serves not to .-§ 6. BuT let it help US (as perhaps may be faid) in convincing men of their 
incrcafc our and miftakes : (and yet I would fain fee the man, that was forced out of 

his opinion, by dint of fyllogifm) yet ftill it fails our reafon in that part, which, 
if not its higheft perfedtion, is yet certainly its hardeft talk, and that, which 
we moft need its help in 5 and that is the finding out of proofs, and making new 
difeoveries. The rules of fyllogifm ferve not to furnifti the mind, with thofe 
intermediate ideas, that may ftiew the connedion of remote ones. This way 
of reafoning difcovers no new proofs, but is the art of marflialling and ranging 
the old ones we have , already. The 47th propofition of the firft book of Euclid 
is very true j but the difcovery of it, I think, not owing to any rules of common 
logick. A man knows firftj and then he is able to prove fyllogiftically. So that 
fyllogifm comes after knowledge, and then a man has little, or no need of it. 
But it is chiefly by the finding out thofe ideas, that fhew the connexion of 
diftant oneSi that our ftock of knowledge is increas'd, and that ufeful arts and 
fciences are advanced. Syllogifm at beft is but the art of fencing, with the little 
knowledge, we have, without making any addition to it. And if a man fhould 
employ his reafon all this way, he will not do much otheiwife than he, who, 
having got fome iron out of the bowels of the earth, fliould have it beaten up 
all into fwords, and put it into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Had the king of: Spain imployed the hands of his people, ana his 
Spanifti iron fo, he had brought to light but little of that treafure, that lay fo 
long hid in the dark entrails of America. And I am apt to tliink, that he, 
who {hall employ all the force of his reafon, only in brandifhing of fyllogifrns, 
will difeover very little of that mafs of knowledge, which lies yet concealed in 
the fecret receffes of nature 5 and which I am apt to think, native, ruftick rea- 
fon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to the common 
ftock of mankind rather than any foholaftick proceeding, by the ftrid rules of 
mode and figure. 

§ 7. _ I DOUBT not, iieverthelefs, but there are ways to be found, to affift out 
reafon in this moft ufeful part ; and this the judicious Hooker encourages me to 
lay, who in his Ecch Pol. 1 . i. § 6. fpeaks thus: “ If there might be added 
“ the right helps of true art and learning (which helps I muft plainly confei, this 
“ age of the worldj harrying the namq, of a learned age, doth neither much 
know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoft as much diffe- 
rence, in maturity of judgment, between men therewith inured, and that 
4 ' which now men are, as between men that are now, and innocents.*' I do 
,aqt pretend to have found, or difeovered, here any of thofe right helps of art, 
this great man of deep thought mentions j but this is plain, that fyllogifm, and 
the logick now in ufe, which were as well known in his days, can be none of 
thofe he means. It is fufficient for me, if, by a difeourfe, perhaps, fometlfing 
out of the y^ay, I am fure, as to me, wholly new and unborrowed, I fhall have 
given occafion . to others, to caft about for new difeoveries, and to feek in 
their own thou^ts, for thofe right helps of art, which will fcarce be founds I 
fear, by thofe, whof forvilely confine themfelves to the rules and diaates of others. 


Reafoii 


For beaten tracts lead tliefe fort of cattle (as an oblervliig Roman calls C h 

whofe thouglits reach only to imitation, “ non quo eiindum eft, fed quo itur/' XVIL 
But I can be bold to %, that this age is adorned with fome men of 
ftrength of judgment, and iargenefs of comprehenfioii, that, if they would 
imploy their thoughts on this fubjed, could open new and undifco%rered ways to' 

the advancement of knowledge. 

§ 8 . Ha V I N G here had an occafion to ijjeafc of fyilogiftii in general, and the We reafori 
ufe of it ill reafoning, and the improvement of our knowledge j it is fit, before about parti- 
I leave this fubjed, to take notice of one manifejft miftakein the rules of fyllogifm, 
viz. that no fyllogifticai reafoning can be right and conclufive, but what has, 
at lead:, one general propofition in it. As if we could not reafon, and have 
knowledge about particulars ; whereas, in truth,, the matter rightly confidered, 
the immediate objed of all our reafoning and knowledge, is nothing but parti- 
culars. Every man’s reafoning and knowledge is only about-the ideas exifting in 
his own mind, which are truly, every one of them, particular exiftences; and 
our knowledge and reafoning about other things, is only, as they correlpond 
with tliofe our particular ideas; So that the perception of the agreement, or 
dilagreement, of our particular ideas, is the whole and utmoft of all our know- 
ledge. Univerfality is but accidental to it, and confifts only in this, that the 
particular ideas, about which it is, are fuch, as more than one particular thing 
can correfpond with, and be reprefen ted by. But the perception of the agree- 
ment, or difagreement, of any two ideas, and confeqiiently our knowledge, is 
equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thofe ideas be 
capable of reprefenting more real beings than one, or no. One thing more I 
crave leave to offer about fyllogifm, before I leave it, viz. may one not upon juft: 
ground enquire, whether the form fyllogifm now has, is that v/hich in reafon it 
ought to have ? For the medius terminus being to join the extremes, i. e. the in- 
termediate ideas by its intervention, to fhew the agreement, or difagreement, of 
the two in queftion, would not the pofition of the medius terminus be more 
natural, and fhew the agreement, or difagreement, of the extremes clearer and 
better, if it were placed in the middle between them? which might be eafily 
done, by tranfpofing the propofitions, and making the medius terminus the pre- 
dicate of the firft, and the fubjed of the fecond. As thus^ 

“ Otnnis homo eft: animal, 

“ Omne animal eft vivens, 

“ Ergo omnis homo eft vivens.’" 

“ Omne corpus eft; extenfum & folidiim, 

“ Nullum extenfum &: fblidum eft: pura cxtenfio. 


“ Ergo corpus non eft: pura 




I need not trouble my reader with inftances in fyllogifms, whofe conclufions are 
particular. . The fame reafon holds for the fame form in them, as well as in the 
general. 

§ 9. Reason, tho’ it penetrates into the depths of the fea and earth, ele- i. Reafon 
vates our thoughts as high as the ftiars, and leads us thro' the vafl: fpaces and fails us for 
large rooms of thi§ mighty fabrick, yet it comes far fhort of the real extent of 
even corporeal us! 'as, ^ , :-■ 

First, it jperfedly fails our ideas ■ dods, nor can 

extend itfelf farther than they do. And, therefore, wherever we have no ideas, 

,our reafoning flops, and w^e are at an..end ,of our; reckoning *. and if at any time 
we reafon about words, wdiich do not fland for any ideas, it is only about thofe 
founds, and nothing dfe. • 

§10. SECONDLTj O.ur reafon is often puzzled, and atadofs, becaufe of the 2. Becaufe 
obfcurity, confufion, or imperfedion oFtheddeas^ it is imployed about? itod of 
there we are involved' i-tS; .Realties andioMpdl^qns. .k .Thus, not ha^^’iany 
perfect idea of the leaR^^^fion we iois 
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Book IV. about' the divifibility of matter ; 'but; clear, and diflind ideas of 
number, our reafon meets with none of thofe inextricable difficulties in norii-» 
bers, nor finds itfelf involved ill any contradictions about them. Thus, we 
liaviiig biit imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the beffinninjr 
of motion, or thought, how the mind produces either of them in iis, and 
much imperfeCter yet, of the operation of God, run into great difficnlties about 
free created agents, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. 

For want § ii. THIRDLY, Out realoii is often at a dand, becaufe it perceives not 
idSr~ ideas, which could ferve to ffiew the certain, or probable agreement, or 
■difagreement, of any two other ideas : and in this, fome men’s faculties far 
outgo others. Till algebra, that great inftrument and inffance of buriian fiYui-. 
city, was difcoveredj men, with amazement, looked on feveral of the demon- 
ifrations of antient mathematicians, and could fcarce forbear to think the find- 
ing feveral of thofe proofs to be fomething more than human. 

4. Becaufe I 12. Fourthly, the mind, by proceeding upon falfe principles, is often 

ill abfordities and difficulties, brought into flraits and contradiaions, 
^ ■ without knowing how to free itfelf: and, in that cafe, it is in vain to implore 

the help of reafon, unlefs it be to difcover the fallhood, and rejed the iiifiuenee 
of thofe wrong principles. Reafon is, fo far from clearing the difficulties, which 
the building upon falfe foundations brings a man into, that, if he will purfue i^ 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in perplexities. 

5. Bccaufe § 13. Fifthly, as obfcure and imperfed ideas often involve our reafon; fo 
of ^oubtiul upon the fame ground, do dubious words, and uncertain figns, often in dilcouVfes 

and arguings,, when not warily attended to, puzzle men’s reafon, and bring- 
them to a non-plus. But theie two latter are our fault, and not the fault of 
reafon. ^ But yet the confequeiices; of them are neverthelefs obvious : and the 
perplexities, or errors, they fill men’s minds with, are every where obfer- 
vahle. 

Ourhigheft § 14. Some of the ideas, that are in the mind, are fo there, that they can 
immediately, compared one with another: and in thefe the 
intuitive^ to perceive, that tliey agree, or difagree, as clearly, as that it has 

without rea- mem. Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the whole 
*mng, circle as cl^ly ^ k does the idea of a circle : and this, therefore, as has been 
laid, I call intuitive knowledge; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs 
no probation nor can have any ; this being the higheft of all human certainty, 
to this confifls tli? evidence of all thofe maxuns, which no body has any doubt 
about, biu every man (does not, as is ,:&id, only aflent to, but) knows to be 

f Tr proFfed to his underftanding. In the difeovery 

of, and affent to theie truths, there is no ule of the difciirfive faculty, no need 

AndTc^’f T ^ evidence. 

Aidfuch, ^f I way guels at things unknown, I am apt to think, that angels 

which o n now eitlier wholly efcape our apprehenlions, or 

we, in ’the 

lemoSf clear liglit fome 

or^di^ent, by an immediate coLpAg 

ih^ take die libaty to mention here again. : . - r : . ’ 

“•‘<ii%eanenh.tho’ it cannot be feen hv 
otheS" wffmh ’’y intervention 

ment, or di^ement, of t|„ intermediate idm on to h Xh" 

■ XrX WTr*- "• amoinTtrlSX" 

nor altogether certain, yet-itis not lb eafy, 

g her fo4safe,as,mtotive knowledge. ■ Becaufe inhat- there- is barely 
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one iirnplc intuitionj wherein there is no room for any the ieaft miftake, or Chap. 
doubts the truth is feen all perfectly at once. In demonftration it is true, XVII. 
there is intuition too, but not altogether at once ; for there mull: be a rciiiem^" 
bi-ance of tiie intuition of the agreement of the medium, or intermediate idea, 
with fnat wc compared it with before, when we compare it with the other ^ 
and v/iicre there be many inediunis, there the danger of the miftake is the 
greater. For each agreement, or difigreement, of the ideas miiil: be obferved, 
and fcen in each ftep of the whole train, and retained in the memory, juft: as 
it is 5 and tlie mind inuft be fare, that no part of what is iiecelFiry to make up 
the demonilration, is omitted, or overlooked. This makes fome demonftra- 
tions long and perplexed, and too hard for thofe, who have not ilrength of 
parts diftiiivftly to perceive, and exactly carry fo many particulars orderly in their 
heads. And even thofe, w'ho are able to mailer luch intricate fpeculations, are 
fain ibmetimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than one re- 
view, before they can arrive at certainty. But yet, where the mind clearly re- 
tains the intuition it had of the agreement of any idea with anotheig and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c, there the agreement of the ftrft; and 
the fourth is a demonftration, and produces certain knowledge, which may be 
called rational knowledge, as the other is intuitive. 

§16. Secondly, there are other ideas, whofe agreement, or diiagreementj To fupply 
can no otherwife be judged of, but by the intervention of others, which have narrow- 
not a certain agreement with the extremes, but an ufual, yr likely one: 
in tliefe it is, that the judgment is properly exercifed, which is the acquiefeing of thing but * 
the mind, that any ideas do agree, by comparing them with fuch probable judgment 
mediums. This, tho’ it never amounts to knowledge, no not to that which is 
the lowed: degree of it j yet fometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo foning. 
ftrmly together, and the probability is fo clear and ftrong, that affent as necef- 
£iri!y follows it, as knowdedge does demonftration. The great excellency and 
life of the judgment is to obferve right, and take a true eftimate of the force 
and weight of each probability 3 and then, calling them up all right together^ 
chiife that fide which has the over-balance, 

§ 17. Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement, or Intuition, 
diiagreement, of two ideas, immediately compared together. demonftra- 

Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement, or difa~ 
greement, of any two ideas, by the intervention of one, or more other ideas. 

JuDGiXiENT is the thinking, or taking two ideas to agree, or dilagree, by the 
intervention, of one, or more ideas, whofe certain agreement, or diiagreement, 
with them it does not perceive, but hath obferved to be frequent and ufual. 

' § 18. Tho’ the deducing one propofition from another^ or making inferences Confequen- 
in \vords, be a great part of rcafon, and that which it is ufually imployed about 3 
yet the principal adb of ratiocination is the finding the agreement,- or dilagree- quences of 
meat, of two ideas, one with another, by the intervention of a third. As ideas, 
a man, by a yard, finds two houles to be of the fame length, which could 
not be brought together, to meafure their equality by juxtaq-5ofitioD. Words 
have their confequences, as the figris of fuch ideas : and things agree, or difa- 
gree, as really they are 5 but we obferve it only by our ideas. 

§ 19. Before we quit this fubjed, it may be worth our while a little to Four forts of 
relied on four ' forts, ofi arguments, that men, in their reafonings with others, do arguments, 
ordinarily make ufe of;, to pwail' on. their afient ^ or^. fo to awe them^ 

as to lilence their oppolition. 

First, the firll iSj to alledge the opinions of men, whofe parts^ learning, 1. Ad vere^ 
eminency, power, or fome other caufe has gained a name, and fettled their ^undiam. 
reputation, in the common efteem, with fome kind of authority. When men 
are eftablillied in any kind of dignity, . it is thought a breach of modefty for 
others to derogate any way from it, , and qvieftion the authority of men, who- 
are in pofteftion of it. - This is apt to be cenSfured, as can7ing with it too much 
of pride, wfocn a man does not readily yield, to ‘the determination of approved 
authors, which is wont to be? received witji^rreiped: and fubmiffion by others,; 

and 
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Book IV*ancl it is looked upon as Infolence for a man to fet up; and adhere to his own 
opinion, againft the current ftream of antiquity j or to put it in the ballance 

againft that of fome learned dodtor, or otherwife approved writer. Whoever 

backs his tenets with fuch authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
caufe, and is ready to Me it impudence in any one, who fliall hand out againft 
them. This, I think, may be called argiimentum ad verecundiam. 

2. Adigno- § 20. Secondly, another way that men ordinarily life to drive others, and- 

rantiam. fubmit their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to 

require the adverfary to admit what they alledge as a proof, or to afiign a better,. 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

3. Ad homb § 21. Thirdly, a third way is, to prefs a man with confequeiices drawn 
nem. from his own principles, or conceffions. This ‘is already known, under the 

name of argumentum ad hominem. 

§ 22. Fourthly, the fourth is, the ufing of proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge, or probability. This I call argumentum ad judicinm. 
This alone, of all the four, brings true inftrudtion with it, and advances us in 
our way to knowledge. For, i. It argues not another man’s opinion to be 
right, becaufe I, out of refped, or any other confideration but that of convic- 
tion, will not contradid him. 2, It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, becaufe I know not a better. 
3. Nor does it follow that another man is in the right way, becaufe he has ftiewn 
me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeft, and therefore not oppofe another 
man’s perfuafion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better : I 
may be in an error, and another may fliew me that I am fo. This may diipofe 
me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but helps me not to it; that muft 
come from proofs and arguments, and light ariling from the nature of things 
themfelves, and not from my fhamefacednefs, ignorance, or error. 

§ 23. By what has been before faid of reafon, we may be able to make fome 
guefs at the diftindion of things, into thofe that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reafon. i. According to reafon are fuch, propofitions, whofe truth 
we can difcover, by examining and tracing thofe ideas we have from feniation 
and refledion; and by natural dedudion find to be true, or probable. 2. Above 
reafon are fuch propofifions, whofe truth, or probability, we cannot, by reafon, 
derive from thofe principles. 3. Contrary to reafon are fuch propofitions, as are 
inconfiftent with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diftind ideas. Thus the 
exiftence of one God, is according to reafon ; the exiftence of more than one 
God, contrary to reafon ; the refurredion of the dead, above reafon. Farther 
as above reafon may be taken in a double fenfe, viz. either as fignifying above 
probability, or above certainty ; fo in that large fenfe abb, contrary to reafon, is, 

I fuppole, fbmetimes taken. 

R^aron and § 24. There is another ule of the word reafon, wherein it is oppofed to 
’ which, tlio’ it be in itfolf a very improper way of Ipeaking, yet common 
ufe has fo authorized it, that it would be folly either to oppofe, or hope to re- 
medy it : only, I think, it may not be amifs \o take notice, that however faith 
he oppofed to reafon, faith is-nothing but.a firm aftent of the mind : which, if 
it be regulated, as is mt duty^ cannot Jbe afforded to any thing, but upon good 
reafon ; and fo cannot ' be oppofite ^He that believes, without having 

any reafon for believing, may be in love with hts own fancies; but neither 
' feeks truth, as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his maker, who would 
have him ufe thofe difoerning faculties, he has given him, to keep him out of 
■ i^iflake and error* He that does not this to the heft of his power, however 
fornetimes lights on' truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know not 
whetfer the luclunefs of the accident will excufe the irregularity of his pro- 
ceedkgi This, at leaft, is certain, that he muft be accountable for whatever 
miftakas he runs into: whereas he, that makes ufe of the light and faculties 
God has him, and feeks fincerely to difcover truth by thofe helps 
and abilities may have this fotisfadlion in doing his duty, as a ra- 
tional creature, tho’ he fhould mils truth, he will not Liuft the reward of 
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it Foi he governs his affent right, and places it. as he Ihould, who, in anv Chap- 
cafe, or matter, whatloever. believes, or difbelieves, according as reafoA direas yvn 
him He that does otherwife, tranfgreffes againft his own light, and milhf^ 
thofe faculties, which were given him to no other end, but tS fearch and foi 
low the clearer evidence and gi'eater probabiUty. ■ But fmce reafon and feith 
ai-e by lome men oppofed, we will fo confider them in the fo!lowin«- chanter 


C H A P. XVIII. 

Of faith and reafon, and their diftinct 


provinces. 


§ I. TT has been above Ihewn, i. That we are of neceffity ignorant, and p 

_ 1 want knowledp of all forts, where we want ideas, 2. That we are VvnP 

Ignorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want proofs That we , 
want general knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and determined 
Ipecitick ideas. 4» That we want probability to dired; our affent in matt-r/ 
where we have neither knowledge of our own, nor teftimony of other men to 
bottom our reafon upon. ^ ^ 

From tliefe things^ thus premifed, I think we may come to lay dovm the 
meafmes and boundaries between faith and reafon, the want whereof may 
poffibly, have been the cairfe if not of great diforders, yet, at leaft, of pidi 
difputes, and, peAaps, miftakes in the world. For till it be refolved how fer 
we are to be guided by reafon, and how far by faith, we lhall in vain difpute 
and endeavour to convince one another in matters of religion ’ 

§2. I FIND every fea, as far as reafon will help tliem. make life of it f.m . 

u “ ™^Ker of faith, and above relfon^hat, 
reafon. And I do not fee how they can argue with any one, or ever convince 
a gainlayer, who makes ufe of the lame plea, witliout fetting down ftriSl boun 
danes between fiiith andmafon, which ought to be the fill point, eftabliflied 
in all queftions, where faith has any thing to do. ^ 

Reason therefore here, as contra-diftinguilhed to fiiith, I take to be the 
difcovery of die certainty, or probability, of fuch propofidons, or truths, whiA 
the mmd arrives at. by dedu&on made from fuch ideas, wliich it ha got by 
the ufe of Its natural faculties, viz. by fenfation, or refleftion. “ ^ 

"AITH, on the other fide, is the afl'ent to any propofition, not thus made 
out by the deductions or reafon } but upon the credit of the propofer, as cominti 
fiom God m fome extraordinary way of communication. This way of difcol 
vermg truths to men we cal! revelation. ^ 

§ 3. First then I fay, that no man infpired by God. can by any revelation xr 
communicate to others any new Ample ideas, which they had L before from iTelcar 
leiiiation, or lenedion. hoi, whatibever impreffions he himfelf may have conveyed 
from the immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new fimple ideas 
cannot be conveyed to another, either by words, or any other fiyns. ^ Becaufftfolr 
words by their immediate operation on us, caufe no other ideas, but of their 
nauiral founds and it is by the cuftom of ufing them for figns that they ex- 
cite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but-yet only fuch idlas, as were Lre 
hexoie For words feen, or heard, recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only 
which to us they have been wont to be figns of; but cannot introduce any pell 
lettly new, and formerly unknown, fimple ideas. The fame holds in all oLr 
-w tons things, of which we have before never had 

■ difcovered to St. Paul, when he was wrapped up 

into tne third heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there received, all the defcriii- 
tion ho can make to others of that place, is only this, that there are && 
tniiigs, as eye liatli not feen, nor heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. And fuppofing God Ihould difcover to any one, fuperna- 
■ 4S turally. 
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BooKiV.turally a fpecies of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (for 
0**y“*vJ that it is poffible there may be fuch, no body can deny) winch had lix fenfes ; 

and imprint on his mind the ideas, conveyed to theirs, by that iixtii feiife ; he 
could no more, by words, produce in the minds of other men thofe ideas, iiii» 
printed by that fixth fenfe, than one of us could convey the idea of any co- 
lour, by the founds of words, into a man, who having the other four fenfes 
perfed, had always totally wanted the fifth, of feeing. For our fimple ideas 
then, which are the foundation and foie matter of all our notions and know- 
ledge, we muft depend v/holly on our reafon, I mean our natural Acuities s 
and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional revelation ; 
I fay, traditional revelation, in diftindion to original revelation. By the one, I 
mean that firft impreffion, which is made immediately by God, on the mind 
of any man, to which we cannot fet any bounds ; and by the other, tliofe im- 
prefiions, delivered over to others in words, and the ordinary ways of convey- 
ing our conceptions, one to another. 

Traditional ^4. Secoxvdly, I fay, that the fame truths may be difcovered, and con- 
revelation yeyed down from revelation, which are difcoverable to us by reafon, and by thofe 
iTS^pro- we naturally may have. So God might, by revelation, difcover the truth of 
pofitions, any propofition in Euclid 5 as well as men, by the natural life of their faculties, 
icnowable ^ome to make the difcovery themfelves. In all things of this kind, there is lit- 
of revelation, God having furniflied us with natural and furer 
with the means to arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatfoever truth we come to 

lame cer- the dear difcovery of, from the knowledge and contemplation of our own ideas, 
reafon Si always be certainer to us, than thofe which are conveyed to us by tradi- 
* tional revelation. For the knowledge we have, that this revelation came at firft 
from God, can never be fo fure, as the knowledge we have, from the clear and 
diftind perception of the agreement, or difagreement of our - own ideas, v. g. 
if it were revealed feme ages fince, that the three angles of a triangle were equal 
to two right ones, I might aifent to the truth of that propofition, upon the credit 
of the tradition, that it was revealed: but that would never amount to fo grea;: a 
certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meafiiiiug my own 
ideas of two right angles, and the three angles of a triangle. The like holds 
in matter of fad, knowable by our fenfes, v. g. the hiftory of the deluge is 
conveyed to us by writings, which had their original from revelation : and yet 
no body, I think, will fiiy he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the flood, 
as Noah that faw it j or that he himfelf would have had, had he then been 
alive, and feen it. For he has no greater an affurance than that of his fenfes, 
that it is v/rit in the book, fuppofed writ by Mofes infpired : but he has not fo 
great an affurance, that Mofes writ that book, as if he had feen Mofes write 
it. So that the afiurance of its being a I'evelation, is lefs ftill than the affurance 
of his fenfes. 

oirS™ § 5‘ propofitions then, whole certainty is built upon the clear perception 
admitted, agreement, or difagreement of our ideas, attained either by immediate 

againfl- the intuition, as in felf-evident propofitions, or by evident dedudions of reafon 
cbnce*^of demonftrations, we need not the affiftance of revelation, as neceffiry to gain 
rSSi,^ affent, and introduce them into our minds. Becaufe the natural ways^ of 

knowledge could fettle them there, or had done it already 1 wliicli is the great- 
eft affurance we can poffibly have of any thing, unlefs where God immediately 
reveals it to us: and there too, our affurance can be no greater, than our 
knowledge is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothinir, I think, 
can, under that title, ftiake or over-rule plain knowledge ; or ratiomily prevail 
with any man to admit it for true, in a dired contradidion to the clear evi- 
dence of his own underftanding. For fince no evidence of our fiicukics, by 
which we receive fuch revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our 
intuitive knowledge, we can never receive, for a truth, any thing, that is di- 
1 cdly contrary to our clear and diftindt knowledge 3 v. g. the ideas of one body, 
and one place, .ftp ,fo clearly agree, and the mind has fo evident a perception 
of taeii agreement, that we can never affent to a propofition, that afiiniis the 

fame 
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lame body to be in two diflant places at once, however it fliouid pretend to Cha p.. 
the authority of a divine revelation : fince the evidence, firft, that vve deceive X VIII/ 
not ourfelves, in afcribiiig it to God j fecondly, that vre iinderil-and it right 5 
can never be fo great, as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby 
we difcern it impoffible for the fame body to be in two places at once. Aril 
therefore no propofition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the affeiit 
due to all iucli, if it be contradictory to our clear, intuitive knowledge. Becaufe 
this would be to fubvert the principles and fomidations of all knowledge, evi- 
dence, and affent wiiatfbever : and there would be left no difference between 
truth and falihood, no meafures of credible and incredible, in the world, if 
doubtful propoiitions fliall take place before feli-evident 5 and wliat rve certainly 
know, give way to vdiat we may pofiibly be miilakeii in. In propoiitions, 
therefore, contrary to the clear perception of the agreement, or dilagreement, of 
any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of frith. They can- 
not move our affent, under that, or any other title whatfoever. For ffith can 
never convince us of any thing, that contradicts our knowledge. Bccaiife, tlio’ 
faith be founded on the tefiimony of God (v/ho cannot lye) revealing any pro- 
pofition to u5 1. yet we cannot have an aiTurance of the truth of its being a'divine 
revelation, greater than our ov/n knowledge : fince the whole fmength of the 
certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it, v/hich in this cafe, 
where the propofition, fappofcd to be revealed, contiadiCts our knowledge, or 
reafon, will always have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we cannot tell 
horv to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful author of our being, 
which, if received for true, muff overturn all the principles and foundations of 
knowledge he has given us, render all our faculties ufelefs, wholly deffroy the 
mofi: excellent part of his w^orkmanfhip, our underffandings 5 and put a man in 
a conditionj v/herein he v/ill have iefs light, kfs conduCl, than the beaff that 
perifiieth. For if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not 
fo clear) evidence of any thing, to be a divine revelation, as It has of the prin- 
ciples of its own reafon, it can never have- a ground to quit the clear evidence 
of its reafon, to give place to a propofition, whofe revelation has not a greater 
evidence, than tliofe principles have. 

§ 6. Thus far a man has ufe of reafon, and ought to hearken to it, even in Traditional 
immediate and original revelation, wdiere it is ffippofed to be made to himfelf : revelation 
but to all thole, who pretend not to immediate revelation, but arc required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to otlaers, which, by the tradi- 
tion of writings, or word of mouth, are conveyed dov/n to them 5 reafon has 
a great deal more to do, and is that only, which can induce us to receive them. 

For, matter of faith being only divine revelation, and nothing elfe 5 faith, as 
we ufe the word, (called commonly divine ffiith) has to do with no propoiitions, 
but thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. So that I do not fee how 
thofe, who make revelation alone the foie objedt of faith, can ffy that it is a 
matter of faith, and not of reafon, to believe that fuch, or fuch a propofition, to 
be found in fuch or facli a book, is of divine infpiration 5 unlefs it be revealed, 
that that propofition, or all in that book, was communicated by divine infpira- 
tion. Without fuch a revelation, the believing, or not believing that propofition, 
or book, to be of divine authority, can never be matter of faith, but matter of 
reafon ; and fuch as I muff come to an aflent to, only by the ufe of my reafon, 
wdiich can never require, or enable me to believe that, which is contrary to it- 
felf : it being impoffible for reafon ever to procure any affent to tliat, which to 
it feif appears unreafonable. 

In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence from our ideas, and 
thofe principles of knowledge I have abovementioned, reafon is the proper judge ; 
and revelation, tho’ it may in confenting with it confirm its didtates, yet cannot 
in inch cafes invalidate its decrees : nor can we be obliged, where we have the 
clear and evident fentence of reafon, to quit it for the contrary opinion, under a 
pretence, that it is matter of fiiith 5 which can have no authority againff the 
plain and clear dictates of reafon. 
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Book IV, § 7 . But, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imper- 
fedl notions, or none at all; and other things, of whofe paft, prefeiit, or future 
Things exiftence, by the natural ufe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all ; 
above reafon. as* being beyond the difcovery of our natural faculties, and above reafon, 

are when revealed, the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rebelled againft God, and thereby loft their firft happy ftate ; and that the dead 
fhall rife, and live again : thefe, and the like, being beyond the difcovery of 
reafon, are purely matters of faith ; with which reafon has diredly nothing 
to do. 

Or not con- § 8. Bu T fince God, in giving us the light of reafon, has not thereby tied up 
trary to rea- own hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of revelation, in 
fon, if re- matters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable 

determination ; revelation, where God has been pleafed to give it, muft carry 
it, againft the probable conjectures of reafon. Becaufe the mind, not being cer- 
tain of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the 
probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its affent to fuch a teftimony ; 
which, it is fatisfied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But 
yet it ftill belongs to reafon to judge of the truth of its being a revelation, and 
of the fignification of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing 
lhall be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of reafon, 
and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own clear and diftind ideas ; 
there reafon muft be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province : fince a 
man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a propofition, which contra- 
did's the clear principles and evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely re- 
vealed, or that he underftands the words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he 
has, that the contrary is true : and fo is bound to confider and judge of it, as a 
matter of reafon, and not fwallow it, without examination, as a matter of faith* 

I 9. First, whatever propofition is revealed, of whofe truth our mind, by 
its natural faculties and notions, cannot judge ; that is purely matter of faith, 
and above reafon. 

Secondly, all propofitions, whereof the mind, by the ufe of its natural 
faculties, can come to determine and judge, from naturally acquired ideas, are 
matter of reafon ; with this difference ftill, that in thofe, concerning which it 
has but an uncertain evidence, and fo is perfuaded of their truth, only upon 
probable grounds, which ftill admit a pofiibility of the contrary to be true, with- 
out doing violence to the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the principles of all reafon ; in fuch probable propofitions, I fay, an evident 
revelation ought to determine our affent, even againft probability. For, where 
the principles of reafon have not evidenced a propofition to be certainly true, or 
falfe, there clear revelation, as another principle of truth, and ground of affent, 
may determine ; and fo it may be matter of faith, and be alfo above reafon. 
Becaufe reafon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher than 
probability, faith gave the determination, where reafon camcfhort; and reve- 
lation difcovered on which fide the truth lay, 

§ 10. Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, and that without any violence, 
or hindrance to reafon ; wliich is not injured, or difturbed, but afilfted and im- 
proved, by new difcoveries of truth, coming from the eternal fountain of all 
knowledge, knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed, is certainly true; no doubt can 
thatistobe be made of it. This is the proper objedfc of faith: but, whether it be a divine 
hearkened revelation or no, reafon muft judge; which can never permit the mind to rejedt 
. a greater evidence, to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to entertain 
probability,, in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. There can be no evi- 
den^pthat any traditional revelation is of divine original, in the words we re- 
ceitefit, ^d in the fenfe we underftand it, fo clear and fo certain, as that of the 
principles of reafon; and, therefore, nothing that is contrary to, and inconfiftent 
with, the clear and felf-evidentdiaates of reafon, has a right to be urged, or affented 
to, as a matter of fidth, wherein reafon hath nothing to do. Whatfoever is divine 
revelation, ought to over-rule all our opinions, prejudices, and interefts, and hath a 
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Enthufiafm. ^4.^ 

right to be received with full affent. Such a fubmiffion as this, of our reafon C h p. 
to faith, takes not away the land-marks of knowledge : This ihakes not the XYII!. 
foundations of reafon, but leaves us that ufe of our faculties, for wlilcli they 
were given us. 

§ II. If the provinces of faith and reafon are not kept diftind, by tliefe boun- If the boun- 
daries, there will, in matters of religion, be no room for reafon at all ; and thofe 
extravagant opinions and ceremonies that are to be found in the feveral reli- f^^th rea- 
gions of the w^orld, will not deferve to be blamed. For, to this crying-up of fon, no en- 
faith, in oppoiition to reafon, we may, I think, in a good meafure afcribe thofe thufiarm, or 
abfurdities, that fill almoft all the religions, which poffefs and divide mankind, 

For men, having been principled wdth an opinion, that they muft not confult on/^can 
reafon in the things of religion, however apparently contradictory to common contradi6led. 
fenfe, and the very principles of all their knowledge, have let loofe their 
fancies and natural fuperfi:ition ; and have been by them led into fo flrange 
opinions, and extravagant pradices, in religion, that a confiderate man cannot 
but fland amazed at their follies, and judge them fo far from being acceptable to 
the great and wife God, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous and 
olfenfive to a fober good man. So that in eife6: religion, which ihoiild molb 
diilinguilh us from beads, and ought mod peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often appear mod irrational, and 
more fenfelefs than beads themfelves. Credo, quia impoffibile eft | I believe, 
becaufe it is impoflible, might in a good man pafs for a faliy of zeal 5 but would 
prove a very ill rule for men to chufe their opinions, or religion by, 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of enthuliaim. 

§ I. T TE, that would ferioufly fet upon the fearcli of truth, ought, in the Ch ap. 

fil'd: place, to prepare his mind, with a love of it. For he, that loves XIX. 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned, v/hen he 
mides it. There is no body, in the commonwealth of learning, who does not kove of 
profed himfelf a lover of truth ; and there is not a rational creature, that "would ^ "* 

not take it amifs, to be thought otlierwife of. And yet, for all this, one may 
truly fay, there are very few lovers of truth, for truth-lake, even amongd thofe 
who perfuade themfelves that they are fo. Flow a man may know, whether he 
be fo, in earned, is worth enquiry : and I think, there is this one unerring mark 
of it, viz, the not entertaining any propoiition, with greater adurance, than the 
proofs, it is built upon, will warrant. Whoever goes beyond tliis meafure of af- 
fent, it is plain, receives not truth, in the love of it ; loves not truth for truth-fake, 
but for fome other by-end. For the evidence, that any propoiition is true (except 
fuch as are lelf -evident) lying only in the proofs, a man has of it, whntfoever de- 
grees of alTent he affords it, beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is plain, all that 
furplufage of adltrance is owing to fome other adedtion, and not to the love of 
truth ; it being as impodibie, that the love of truth diould carry my aflent, above 
the evidence there is to me, that it is true, as that the love of truth diouId 
make me adent to any propodtion, for the lake of that evidence which it has 
not, that it is true ; which is in efted to love it as a truth, becaufo it is poflible, 
or probable, that it may not be true. In any truth, that gets not podedion of our 
minds, by the irrefidible light of felf-evidence, or by the force of demondra- 
tion, the arguments, that gain it adent, are the vouchers and gage of its proba- 
bility to us 5 and we can receive it for no other, than fuch, as they deliver it to 
oiir iinclerftandings. Whatfoever credit, or authority, we give to any propodtion, 
more than it receives from the principles and proofs, it fupports itfeif upon, is 
owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far a derogation from the love 
of truth, as fuch : which, as it can receive no evidence from our padions, or in- 
tereds, fo it fiiould receive no tinffure from them. 
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Book IV, §2, The afUinimg an authority, of dictating to others, ^ and a lorwardneis 
to prefcribe to their opinions, is a conftant concomitant o.t this byais and cor- 
A forward- Yiiption of oui* judgments. For how, almoft, can it be otherwife, but that lie 
uae ^ from be ready to impofe on others belief, who has already impofed on Ids own ? 

whence. Who call reafonably exped argiiiiients and conviction from liim, ^ in dealing with 

others, whofe underflanding is not accu Homed to them, in Ins dealing with 
bimfelf ? Who does violence to his own faculties, tyrannizes over his own mind, 
and ufurps the prerogative, that belongs to truth alone, whicli is to command 
alTent, by only its own authority, i. e. by and in proportion to that evidence, 
which it carries with it. 

Force of en- § 3. Up ON this occafion, I fliall take the liberty to confider a tliird ground 
thufiafm. of affent, which, with fome men, has the fame authority, and is as confidently 

relied on, as either faith, or reafon 5 I mean enthiifiarm : whicli, laying by rea- 
fon, would fet up revelation without it. Whereby, in effed, it takes away both 
reafon and revelation, and fubftitiitcs, in the room of it, the ungrounded fancies 
of a man’s owni brain, and affumes them for a foundation, both of opinion and 
conclude 

Reafon and §4. REASON is natural revelation, whereby the eternal hither of light, and 
revelation, foLintalii of all knowledge, communicates, to mankind, that portion of truth, 
w’^hich he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation is na- 
tural reafon, enlarged by a new fet of difcoveries, communicated by God im- 
mediately, which reafon vouches the truth of, by the teiliinony and proofs it 
gives, that they come from God. So that he, that takes away reafon, to 
make way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does much- what the 
fame, as if he would perfuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive 
the remote light of an invifible Har, by a telefcope. 

Rife of en- § 5. IMMEDIATE revelation, being a much eafier tvay for men, to eflablifli 
thufiafm. their Opinions, and regulate their conduct, than the tedious and not always fuc- 
cefsful labour of Hrid reafoning, it is no wonder, that fome have been very apt 
to pretend to revelation, and to perfuade themielves, that they are under the 
peculiar guidance of heaven, in their adions and opinions, efpecially in thofe 
of them, which they cannot account for, by the ordinary methods of know-* 
ledge, and principles of reafon. Hence we fee, that in all ages, men, in 
whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, or whofe conceit of themfelves 
has raifed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer 
admittance to his favour, than is afforded to others, have often flattered tliem- 
felves with a perfliaflon of an immediate intercourfe with the deity, and fre- 
quent communications from the Divine Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied 
to be able to enlighten the underflanding, by a ray darted into the mind, im- 
mediately from the fountain of light : this they underfland, he has promifedto 
do, and who then has fo good a title to expedh it, as thofe, who are Iris pecu- 
liar people, cliofen by him, and depending on him ? 

Enthuikfm. §6. The iR minds being thus prepared, whatever groiindlefs opinion comes 
to fettle itfelf flrongly upon their fancies, is an illumination from the Spirit of 
God, andprefently of divine authority: and, whatfoever odd adion they find 
ill themfelves a flrong inclination to do, thatdmpulfe is concluded to be it call, 
or direction, from heaven, and rnuft be obeyed 5 it is a commiffion from above^ 
and they cannot err, in executing it. 

§7. This I take to be properly enthufiafm, which, tho’ founded neither on 
ttafon, nor divine revelation, but rifing from the conceits of a warmed or 
"c^r-weening brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 
oh^the perfuafions and adions of men, than either of thofe two, or both to- 
•geth'er.^men being moft forwardly obedient to the impulfes tliey receive, from 
themfelves 5^ and the whole man is fiire to ad more vigoroufly, where the whole 
man is carried by a natural motion. For flrong conceit, like a new principle, 
carries all eaffly with it, when got above common fenfe, and freed from all rc- 
ilraiiit of realbh'j,v^-nd check of refledion, it is heightened into a divine autho- 
rity, in concurrence with our Own temper and inclination. 


§ B. Tho' 
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§ Trio’ die odd opinions, and extravagant addons, cntliiiilafiii lias rnsi men 
were enoiig-h to warn them, againfl: this v/rong principle, fo apt to mif" 
gaidc tliem, both in their belief and conducl:; yet the love of fomething extraor- . 
dinary, the cafe and glory it is to be infpii'ed, and be above the common and ; 
natural ways of knowledge, fo fxatters many men’s lazineft, ignorance, and i 
vanity, that, when once they are got into this way, of immeJlare revelation, ^ 
of iHuiiiination without learch, and of certainty without proof, and v/ithout 
examination, it is a bard matter to get them out of it. Ilcaf )n is loll; upon 
them, they are above it : they fee the light, infufed into tlieir linderlbandings 
and cannot be miftaken 5 it is clear and vifible there, like the light cf bright 
fini-fiiine : fiicws itfelf, and needs no other proof, but its own evidence : thev 
feel the hand of God, moving them within, and the irnpuhes of tlie Spirit, 
and cannot be mifeaken, in what they feci. Thus they fiipport thernllivcs, and 
are fare, reafon liath nothing to do with what they fee and feci in tliemfelves: 
wdiat they have a fenfible experience of, admits no doubt, needs no probation. 
Would he not be ridiculous, who fhould require to have it proved to him, that 
the light fliines, and that he fees it ? It is its own proof, and can have no other. 
When the Spirit brings light into our minds, it difpels darknefs. We fee it, 
as we do that of the fun, at noon, and need not the twilight of reafon, to 
fliew it us. This light from heaven is ftrong, clear, and pure, carries its 
own demonftratioii with it : and we may, as rationally, take a glow-w'orni ro 
affifi: us to difeover the fun, as to examine the celeilial lay, by our dim caii- 
die, reafon. 

§ 9. Th I s is the way of talking of thefe men 5 they are fure, b'ecaiife they 
are fure : and their perfuafxOns are right, only becaufe they are ftrong in them.- 
For, when v/hat they fry is ftripped of the metaphor of feeing and feeling, 
this is all it amounts to : and yet thefe fimilies fo impofe on them, that they 
ferve them for certainty in themfelves, and demonilration to others. 

§ 10. But to examine, a little foberly, this internal light, and this feel- 
ing, on ’which they build fo much. Thefe men have, they ia^g clear light, 
and they fee 5 they have an awakened fenfe, and they feel : this cannot, tiiey 
are fare, be difputed them. For, when a man ftys he fees, or he feels, no 
body can deny it him, that he does fo. But here, let me afk : This ieeing, is 
it the perception of the truth of the proportion, or of this, that it is a revela- 
tion from God ? This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination, or fancy, to 
do fomething, or of tire Spirit of God, moving that inclination ? Thefe are two 
very different perceptions, and muff be carefully diftinguiilred, if we would not 
impofe upon ourfclves. I may perceive the truth of a propofition, and yet not 
perceive, that it is an immediate revelation from God, I may perceive the truth 
of a propofition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be, a reve- 
lation : nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural way, 
and fo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation from 
God 5 becaufc there be fprits, wdiich, without being divinely commiffioned, 
may excite thofe ideas in me, and lay them in fuch order, before my mind, 
that I may perceive their connection. So that the knowledge of any propofition, 
coming into my mind I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
God. Much iefs is a ftrong perfuafion, that it is true, a perception that it is 
from God, or fo much as true. But, however it be called light and feeing, 
I iiippofe it is, at moft, but belief and affurance : and the propofition, taken for 
a revelation, is not fuch as they know to be true, but talce to be true. For, 
where a propofition is known to be true, revelation is needlefs ; and it is hard 
to conceive, how there can be a revelation, to any one, of what he kno^vs al- 
rcL'alv. If, therefore, it be a propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do 
nfn; kllo^v, to be true, v/hatever they may call it, it is not ieeing, but believing, 
rbr thefe are two w’^ays, whereby truth comes into. the mind, wholly diiliniff, 
f ■) tlir.t one is not the other. What I fee, I know to be fo, by the evidence of 
tlic ihhvi itfelf : what I believe, I take to be ib upon the tehimony of ano- 
tiler ; but this tcfdmony, I mufl: know to be given, or elfe what ground have I 
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Book IV of believing? I nmft fee that it is God, that reveals this to me, or elfe I fee n©- 
thiii^. The queftion then here is,' How do I know, that God is the reveaisr 
of this to me j that this impreffion is made upon my mind, by his Holy Spirit, 
and that, therefore, I ought to obey it ? If I know not this, how great foever 
the afliirance is, that I am poffeffed with, it is groundlefs j whatever light I 
pretend to, it is but enthufiafni. For, whether the propofition, fuppofed to be 
revealed, be in itfelf evidently true, or vifibly probable, or, by the natural 
ways of knowledge, uncertain, the propofition, that mull: be well grounded, 
and manifefted to be true, is tliis, that God is the revealer of it, and that, 
what I take to be a revelation, is certainly put into rny mind by him, and is 
not an illufion, dropped in by fome other fpirit, or raifed by my own fancy. 
For, if I miflake not, thefe men receive it for true, becaufe they preilimeGod 
revealed it. Does it not then Band them upon, to examine, on what grounds they 
prefume it to be a revelation from God? or elfe, all their confidence is mere 
prefumption : and this light, they are fo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis 
fatuus, that leads them continually round in this circle j it is a revelation, be- 
caufe they firmly believe it 5 and they believe it, becaufe it is a revelation. 
Enthufiafm § ii. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other proof, but 
fails of evi- j|. jg infpiratioii from God : for he can neither deceive, nor be de- 
ceived. But how flmll it be known, that any propofition, in our minds, is a 
fition is from truth, iiifufed by God 5 a truth, that is revealed to us by him, vdiicli he de- 
dares to us, and, therefore, we ought to believe ? Here it is, that enthufiafni 
fails of the evidence it pretends to. For men, thus pofifefied, boaft of a light, 
whereby, they fay, they are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of 
this, or that truth. But, if they know it to be a truth, theymufi; know it to 
be fo, either by its own felf-evidence to natural reafon, or by the rational proofs, 
that make it out to be fo. If they fee and know it to be a truth either of 
thefe two ways, they in vain fiippofe it to be a revelation. For they know 
it to be true, by the fame way, that any other man naturally may know that 
it is fo, without the help of revelation. For thus all the truths, of what kind 
foever, that men, uninfpired, are enlightened with, came into their minds, and 
are eftabliflied there. If they fay, they know it to be true, becaufe it is a reve- 
lation from God 5 the reafon is good: but then, it will be demanded, how 
they know it to be a revelation Bom God ? If they fay, by the light it brings 
with it, which fiiines bright in their minds, and they cannot refift : I be- 
feech them to confider, whether this be any more, than what we have taken 
notice of already, viz. that it is a revelation, becaufe they Brongly believe it 
to be true. For all the light, they fpeak of, is but a ftrong, tho’ ungrounded, 
perfuafion of their own minds, that it is a truth. For rational grounds from 
proois, that it is a trudi, they muB acknowledge to have none 5 for then, it is 
not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds, that other truths 
are received : and if they believe it to be true, becaufe it is a revelation, and 
have no other reafon for its being a revelation, but becaufe they are fully per- 
fuaded, without any other reafon, that it is true, they believe it to be a reve- 
lation, only becaufe they Brongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is a very 
unfafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets or adions. And what rea- 
dier way can there be, to run ourfelves into the moft extravagant errors and 
mifcarriages, than thus to fet up fancy for our fupreme and foie guide, and 
to believe kiny propofition to be true, any adtion to be right, only becaufe we 
b&ve it to be fo ? The Brength of our perfiiafions is no evidence, at all, of 
tte own reaitude : Crooked things may be as Biff and unflexible, as Breight : 
and- men may be as pofitive and peremptory in error, as in truth. How come 
elfe the untradtable zealots, in different and oppofite parties ? For, if the light, 
which every one thinks he has in his mind, which in thiscale is nothing but the 
Brength of his own perfuafion, be an evidence that it is from God, contrary 
opinions may have the fame title to be infpirations 5 and God will be not only 
the father of K^hts, but of oppofite and contradictory lights, leading men 
contrary waysj ^nd contradidory propofitions will be divine truths, if 
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if an ungrounded ftrengtli of affurance be an evidence, that any propofition is Chap* 
a divine. revelation. XIX. 

§ 12, This cannot be otherwife, whilffc firmnefs of perfuafion is made the 
caufe of believing, and confidence, of being, in the right, is made an ai^unieiit 
of triitli. St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to it, no proof that 
when he perfecuted the chrifiiansj whom he confidently thought in the wrong ; any propoii- 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miftaken. Good men are men ftill, 
liable to miftakes; and are fometimes warmly engaged in errors, which they 
take for divine truths, {billing in their minds with the cleared: light 

§ 13. Light, true light in the mind is, or can be nothing elle, but the evL Light in the 
dence of the truth of any propofition s and, if it be not a lelf-evident propofi- what* 

tioii, all the light it has, or can have, is from the clearnefs and validity of 
thofe proofs, upon which it is received. To talk of any other light in the un- 
derflanding, is to put ourfclves in the dark, or in the power of the prince of 
darknefs j and, by our own confent^ to give ourfelves up to delufioii, to believe 
a lye. For, if ilrength of perfuafion be the light, which mud: guide us s I afk, 
how fhall any one didinguilh between the deluilions of fatan, and the infpira^ 
tions of the Holy Ghod ? He can transform himfelf into an angel of light. And 
they, who are led by this fon of the morningj are as fully fatisfied of the illu- 
mination, i. e. are as drongly perfuaded, that they are enlightened, by the Spirit 
of God, as any one, who is fo : they acquiefce and rejoice in it, are adlcd by 
it: and no body can be more fure, nor more in the right (if their own ftrong 
belief may be judge) than they. 

§ 14. He, therefore, that will not give himfelf up to all the extravagancies Revelatiom 
of deliifion and error, mud: bring this guide, of his light within, to the trial. be 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves all 
faculties in their natural flate, to enable him to judge of his infpirations, whe- 
ther they be of divine original, or no. When he illuminates the mind with 
fupernatural light, he does not extinguifli that which is natural. If he would 
have us aflent to the truth of any propofition, he either evidences that truth, 
by the ufual methods, of natural reafon, or elfe makes it known to be a truth, 
which he would have us afient to, by his authority ; and convinces us, that it is 
from him, by fome marks, which reafon cannot be miftaken in. Reafon muft 
be our laft judge and guide, in every thing, I do not mean that we muft con- 
fult reafon, and examine whether a propofition, revealed from God, can be 
made out, by natural principles, and if it cannot^ that then we may rejedt it : 
but confult it we muft, and by it examine, whether it be a revelation from 
God, or no. And, if reafon finds it to be revealed from God, reafon then 
declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one of her dic- 
tates. Every conceit, that thorowly warms our fancies, muft pals for an infpi- 
ration, if there be notliing but the ftrengtli of our^ periuafions, whereby to 
judge of our perfuafions: if reafon muft not examine their truth, by fome- 
thing extrinfical to the perfuafions themfelves, infpirations and delufions, truth 
and falftiood, will have the fame meafure, and will not be pollible to be diftin- 
guiftied. 

§ 1 5. If this internal light, or any propofition which, under that title, we Belief, no 
take for xnipired, be conformable to the principles of reafon, or to the word proof of 
of God, which is, attefted revelation, reafon warrants it, and we may fafely 
receive it for true, and be guided by it, in our belief adtions; if it re- 
ceive no teftimony, nor evidence, from either of fheie rules, we cannot take 
it for a revelation, or fo much as for true, till we have fome other mark, that 
it is a revelation, befi.des our believing that it is fo. Thus we fee the holy 
men of old, who had revelations from God, had fomething elfe, befides that 
internal light, of afturance in their own minds, to teflify to them that it was 
from God. They were not left to their own perfuafions alone, that thofe per- 
fuafions were from God; but had outward figns to convince them of the 
autlior of thofe revelations. And, when they were to convince others; “they 
had a power given tliem, to juftify the of- their commiffion ftofti hea- 
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Book IV^ ven j and, by vMble figns, to alTert tbe divine authority of a mefiage they were 
fent with. Mofes faw the bufh burn, without being confumed, and heard a 
voice out of it. This was fomething, befidds finding an impuHe upon his 
mind, to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt : and 
yet lie thought not this enough, to authorize him to go with that mefiage, till 
God, by another miracle, of Ms rod turned into a ferpent, had aflured him of 
a power to tefiify his miflion, by the fame miracle repeated before them, whom, 
he was fent to. Gideon was fent by an angel, to deliver Ifrael from the Midia- 
nites, and yet he defired a fign to convince him, that this commiffion was from 
God. Thefe, and feveral the like inftances to be found among the prophets of 
old, are enough to fiiew that they thought not an inward feeing, or perfuafion 
of their own minds, without any other proof, a fuffident evidence, that it was 
from God, tho’ the fcripture does not every where mention their demanding, or 
having fuch proofs. 

§ 1 6. In what I have idd, I am far from denying, that God can, or doth 
fometimes, enlighten men’s minds, in the apprehending of certain truths, or 
excite them to good adions, by the immediate influence and afiiftance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary figns accompanying it. But, in fuch 
cafes too, we have reafon and fcriptore, unerring rules, to know whether it 
be from God, or no. Wliere the truth, embraced, is confonant to the reve- 
Jation in the written word of God, or the adion conformable to the die- 
. tates of right reafon, or holy writ, we may be afifured that we run no rifle, in 
entertaining it as fuch ; becaufc, tho’ perhaps it be not an immediate revelation 
from God, extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet w^e are fare it is 
warranted by that revelation, which he has given us of truth. But it is not 
the flrength of our private perfuafion, within ourfelves, that can warrant it 
to be a light, or motion from heaven : nothing can do that, but the written 
word of God without us, or that fiandard of reafon, which is common to 
us with all men. Where realbn, or fcripture, is exprefs for any opinion, or 
adion, we may receive it, as of divine authority : but it is not the flrength 
of our own perfuafions, which can, by itfelf, give it that ftamp. The bent of 
our own minds may favour it, as much as we pleafe 5 that may fhew it to be a 
fondling of our own, but will, by no means, prove it to be an oiFspring of 
heaven, and of divine original. 



s. Want of 
proofs. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of wrong affent, or error. 

K nowledge being to be had, only of vifible, certain truth, 
error is not a fault of our knowledge, but a miflake of our judg- 
ment, giving afient to that which is not true. 

By T, if afient be grounded on likelihood, if the proper objed and motive of 
our afient be probability, and that probability confifts in what is laid down, in 
the foregoing chapters, it, ^ will, be ^boianded, .^‘.how men come to give their 
afients contrary to probabiEty F' For there nothing more common, than con- 
trariety of opinions 5 nothing more obvious, than that one man wholly diibelieves 
what another only doubts of, and a tlmd fiedfaftiy believes, and firmly adheres 
The reafons whereof, tho’ they may be very various, yet, I fiippofe, may 
be. all reduced to thefe four, 
of ptopfs, 

.ufe them, ■ .. . . ■ . 

meafiims of probabfiity, 

§ 2. Ly wanL cf proofs, I do not mean only the want of thof® 

proors, where extant, and fo are no where to be had; but the 

want even w are m being,, or might be' procured. And: 
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thus, men want proofs, who have not the convenience, or opportunity, to make C h a f. 
experiments and obfervations tliemfelves, tending to the proof of any proooh- XX. 
tioiis nor like wife the convenience to enquire into, and colied: the tefdmonies of 
others : and, in this ftate, are the greateft part of mankind, who are given up 
to labour, and enllaved to the neceffity of their mean condition; wliofe lives aii 
worn out, only in the provifions for living. Thefe men’s opportunity of know- 
ledge and enquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes; and their under- 
ftandings are but little inftruded, when all their vrhole time and pains is laid 
out to ftill the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their children. It 
is not to be expedted that a man, who drudges on all his life, in a laborious 
trade, fhould be more knowing in the variety of things, done in the world, than 
a pack-horfe, who is driven conftantly forwards and backwards, in a narrow kne 
and dirty road, only to market, fliould be Ikilled in the geography of the coun- 
try. Nor is it at all more poffible, that he, who wants leifure, books, and lan- 
guages, and the opportunity of converfing with variety of men, ihoiild be in a 
condition to collet thole tellimonies and obfervations, which are in being, and 
are necelTary to make out many, nay moft of the propofitions that, in the fo- 
cietiesof men, are judged of the greateft moment ; or to find out grounds of 
affurance fo great, as the belief of the points, he would build on them, is 
thought necelfary ; fo that a great pait of mankind are, by the natural and un- 
alterable ftate of things in this world, and the conllitution of human afiairs, un- 
avoidably given over to invincible ignorance of thole proofs, on which others 
build, and which are neceflary to ellablilli thofe opinions : the greateft part of 
men, having much to do to get the means of living, are not in a condition to 
look after thofe of learned and laborious enquiries. 

§ 3. What fliall we fay then ? are the greateft part of mankind, by the Obj. What 
neceffity of their condition, fiibjedted to unavoidable ignorance, in thofe things, become 

which are of greateft importance to them? (for of thefe it is obvious to hemT 

quire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide, but accident, and blind aufwcred. 
chance, to condud them to their happinels, or mifeiy ? Are the current opi- 
nions, and licenfed guides of every country, fufficient evidence and fecurity to 
every man, to venture his greateft concernments on ; nay, his everlafting liappi- 
nefs, or mifery ? Or, can thofe be the certain and infiillible oracles and ftandards of 
truth, which teach one thing in Chriftendom, and another in Turky ? Or lliall 
a poor countryman be eternally happy, for having the chance to be born in Italy ; 
or a day-labourer be unavoidably loft, becaule he had the ill luck to be born in 
England ? How ready fome men may be to fay fome of thefe things, I will 
not here examine: but this I am lure, that men muft allow one, or other of thefe 
to be true, (let them chufe which they pleafe) or elfe grant, that God has fiir- 
nilhed men with fiiculties, fufiicient to dired them in die way they fhould take, 
if they will but ferioully employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations 
allow them the leifure. No man is fo wholly taken up with the attendance on 
the means of living, as to have no IjDare time at all, to think of his foul, and in- 
form iiimfelf in matters of religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they 
are on things of lower concernment, there are none fo enllaved to the neceffities 
of life, who might not find many vacancies, that might be huibanded to this 
advantage of their knowledge. 

§ 4. Besides thofe, whofe improvements and informations are ftraitened by People hin- 
the narrownefs of their fortunes, there are others, whole Jargenefs of fortune 
would plentifully enough fupply books, and other requifites, for clearing of 
doubts, and difeovering of truth : but they are cooped in dole, by the laws of 
their countries, and the ftrid guards of thofe, whofe intereft it is to keep them 
ignorant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the lefs in them. Thefeare a 

as fir, nay, firther from the liberty and opportunities of a fair enquiry, than thofe 
|X)Qr and wretched labourers, we before ipoke of. And, however they may 
leem high and great, are confined to narrownefs of thought, and enilaved in 
that, ^vhicll ihould be the freeft part of man, their underftandings. This is ge- 
nerally the cafe of ail thofe, who live in places, where care is taken to propagate 

truth. 
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Book IV. truth, without knowledge j where men are forced, at a venture, ^ to be of the 
religion of the country j and mult, therefore, fwallow down opinions, as filly 
people do empiricks pills, without knowing what they are made of, or how they 
will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that they will do the cure : but^ 
in this, are much more miferable than they, in that they are not at liberty to re- 
fufe fwallowing, what perhaps they had rather let alone ; or to chufe the phjfi- 
cian, to whofe condud they would trull: themfelves. 

2. Want of § 5. Secondly, thofe, who want Ikill to ufe thofe evidences they have,^ of 
mi to ufe probabilities 5 who cannot carry a train of confequences in their heads, nor weigh 
' exadly the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teftimonies, making every cir- 
cumftance its due allowance, may be eafily milled to alTent to pofitions, that are 
not probable. There are fome men of one, fome but of two fyllogifms, and no 
more j and others that can but advance one ftep farther. Thefe cannot always 
difcern that fide, on which the Brongell proofs lie ; cannot conftantly follow that, 
which in itfdf is the more probable opinion. Now, that there is fiich a difference 
between men, in relped of their underllandings, I think no body, who has had 
any converfation with his neighbours, will quellion : tho’ he never was at Weft- 
minfter-hall, or the Exchange, on the one hand ; nor at Alms-houfes, or Bedlam, 
on the other. Which great difterence in men’s intelleduals, whether it rifesfrom 
any defed in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to thinkings or in 
thedulnefs, or untradablenefs, of thofe faculties, for want of ufe 5 or, as fome 
think, in the natural differences of men’s fouls themfelves ; or fome^ or .all of 
thefe together j it matters not here to examine : only this is evident, that there 
is a difterence of degrees, in men’s underftandings, apprehenlions, and realbnings, 
to fo great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to mankind, affirm, 
that there is a greater diftance between fome men and others, in this refped, than 
between fome men and fome beafts. But, how this comes about, is a Ipecula- 
tion, tho’ of great confequence, yet not necelfary to our prefent purpofe. 

3. Want of § 6. Th I rdl y, there are another fort of people that want proofs, not becaufe 
them ^ they are out of their reach, but becaufe tliey will not ufe them : who, tho’ they 

‘ have riches and leifure enough, and want neither parts, nor other helps, are 

yet never the better for them. Their hot purfuit of pleafure, or conftant 
drudgery in bufmefs, engages fome men’s thoughts elfewhere : lazinefs and 
ofcitancy in general, or a particular averlion for books, ftudy, and medi- 
tation, keep others from any ferious thoughts at all : and fome out of fear, 
that an impartial enquiry would not favour thofe opinions, which beft fuit 
their prejudices, lives, and defigns, content themfelves, without examina- 
tion, to take upon truft, what they find convenient and in faftiion. Tiius moft 
men, even of thofe that might do otherwife, pafs their lives, without an ac- 
quaintance with, much lefs a rational aftent to, probabilities, they are concerned 
to know, tlio’ tliey lie fo much within their view, that to be convinced of them, 
they need but turn their eyes that way. But we know, fome men will not read 
a letter, which is fuppofed to bring ill news 5 and many men forbear to caft up 
their accounts, or fo much as think upon their eftates, who have reafon to fear, 
their affairs are in no very good poftur^'. How men, whofe plentiful fortunes 
allow them leifure todffiprbve’their;trhderftmdmg^ can fatisfy themfelves with 
a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell : but me'fhhiMsi they have a low opinion of their 
fouls, who lay out all their incomes in provifions for the body, and employ 
{;; none of it to procure the means and helps of knowledge 5 who take great 
• care to appear always in a neat and fplendid outfide, and would think them- 
' &ves miferable coarfe clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly fuffer 
mliis to appi^r abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches, and bor- 
tow^dj. Areds, fuch as it has pleafed chance, or their country taylor (I mean 
the opinion of thofe, they have converfed with) to clothe them in. 

J will ftbt here mention," how unreafonable this is, for men that ever think of a 
future ftate,^^d their concernment in it, which no rational man can avoid 
to do fometj^^:.-,nor ihall I take notice what a fliame and confufion. it is, 
to the greateft of knowledge, to be found ignorant, in things they 
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are concerned to know. But this at leaft is worth the confideration of thofe. Chap. 
who call themfelves gentlemen, that, however,, they may think credit, re- XX. 
fjDedt, power and authority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune 3 yet 
they will find all thefe ftill carried away from them, by men of lower con- 
dition, who furpafs them in knowledge. They, who are blind, will always be 
led by thofe that fee, or elfe fall into the ditch: and he is certainly the moft 
fubjeded, the moft enfiaved, who is fo in his underftanding. In the foregoing 
inftances, fome of the caufes have been ftiLewn of wrong aflent, and how it 
comes to pafs, that probable dodlrines are not always received, with an aflent 
proportionable to the reafons, which are to be had for their probability; but 
hitherto, we have confidered only fuch probabilities, whofe proofs do exift, but 
do not appear to him who embraces the error. 

§7. Fourthly, there remains yet the laft fort, who, even where the real 4.. Wrong' 
probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the con- «ieafures of 
vidtion, nor yield unto manifeft reafons, but do fufpend their af- vJhereoV^^'* 

fent, or give it to the lefs probable opinion : and to this danger are thofe ex- 
pofed, who have taken up wrong meafures of probability j which are, 

1 . pR opos 1 T I ONs, that are not in themfelves certain and evident, but doubt- 
ful and Talfe, taken up for principles. 

2. Received hypothefes. 

3. Predominant paflions, or inclinations. 

4. Authority. 

§ 8. First, the fir ft andfirmeft ground of probability, is the conformity i. Doubtful 
any thing has to our own knowledge ; efpecially that part of our knowledge, propolltions,, 
which we have embraced, and continue to look on, as principles. Thefe have 
fo great an influence upon our opinions, that it is ufually, by them, we judge 
of truth, and meafure probability, to that degree, that what is inconiiftent 
with our principles, is fo far from pafling for probable with us, that it will not 
be allowed poflible. The reverence, borne to thefe principles, is fo great, and 
their authority fo paramount to all other, that the teftimony, not only of other 
men, but the evidences of our own fenfes, are often rejedted, when 'they 
offer to vouch any thing, contrary to thefe eftabliflied rules. How much the 
dodlrine of innate principles, and that principles are not to be proved, or quef- 
tioned, has contributed to tliis, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, 
that one truth cannot contradidt another: but withal I take leave alfo to fay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a principle, 
to examine it ftridlly, and fee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itfelf, 
by its own evidence, or whether he does only, with affurance, believe it to be 
fo, upon the authority of others. For he hath a ftrong biafs, put into his un- 
derftanding, which will unavoidably mifguide his aflent, who hath imbibed 
wrong principles, and has blindly given himfelf up to the authority of any opi- 
nion, in itfelf not evidently true. 

§,9. There is nothing more ordinary, than children's receiving, into 
their minds, propofitions (efpecially about matters of religion) from their pa- 
rents, nurfes, or thofe about them : which, being infinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiafled underftandings, and fattened by degrees, are at lafl: 

(equally, whether true or falfe) riveted there, by long cuftotn and education, 
beyond all poffibility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are grown 
up, refledling upon their opinions, and finding thofe, of this ibrt, to be as an- 
tient in their minds, as their very memories, not having obferved their early 
infiiiuatioD, nor by what means they got them, they are apt to reverence them, 
as iacred things, and not to fufter them to be profaned, touched, or queftioned : 

They look on them as the urim and thummim, fet up in their minds, imme- 
diately by God himfelf, to be the great and unerring deciders of truth 
and falfhood, and the judges, to wbdeh mey are to appeal, in all manner of con- 
troverfies. 

§ 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be, what they will) being 
once eftablifhed in any one's mind, it is eafy.to be imagined, what reception any 
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Book lY. propofitlon fliall find, how clearly foever proved, that fiiaii invalidate their 
Lthority, or at all thwart- with thefe internal oraeles ; whereas, the grolTef! 
abfurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable to fueh principles, go 
down glibly, and are eafily digefted. The great obftinacy, that is to be^ found 
in meii, firmly believing quite contrary opinions, tho’ many times equally ab- 
furd, in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a proof, as they are 
an umvoidable confequence of this way of reafoning, from received, traditional 
principles. So that men will dilbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence 
of their fenfes, and give their own experience the lye, rather than admit of any 
thing difagreeing with thefe facred tenets. Take an intelligent Romanift, that, 
from the very firft dawning of any notions in his underilanding, hath had this 
principle, confiiantly inculcated, viz. that he muft believe as the church (i. e. 
tliofe of his communion) believes, or that the pope is infallible ; and this he 
never fo much as heard quefiioned, till at forty, or fifty, years old, he met 
with one of other principles : how is he prepared eafily to iwallow, not only 
againfi: all probability, but even the clear evidence of his fenfes, the dodtrine of 
tranfubflantiation ? This principle has fuch an influence on his mind, that he 
will believe that to be flefli, which he fees to be bread. And what way 
will you take to convince a man, of any improbable opinion he holds, who, 
with fome philofophers^ hath kid down this as a foundation of reafoning, that 
he mufl: believe his reafon (for fo men improperly call arguments, drawn from 
their principles) againft his fenfes? Let an enthufiafl; be principled, that he, or 
his teacher, is infpired, and adted by an immediate communication of the divine 
Spirit, and you, in vain, bring the evidence of clear reafons againft his dodtrine. 
Whoever, therefore, have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things incon- 
fiftent with thefe principles, to be moved, by the moft apparent and convincing 
probabilities, till they are fo candid and ingenuous to themfelves, as to be per- 
fuaded to examine, even thofe very principles, which many never fuffer them- 
felves to do. 

§ II. Secondly, next to thefe are men, whofe imderftandings are caft into 
a mold, and fafhioned juft to the fize of a received hypothefis. The difference 
between thefe and the former, is, that they will admit of matter of fadt, and 
agree with diflenters in that ; but differ only in affigning of reafons, and ex- 
plaining the manner of operation. Thefe are not at that open defiance with 
their fenfes, as the former : they can endure to hearken to their informa- 
tion, a little more patiently j but will, by no means, admit of their reports, in 
the explanation of things; nor be prevailed on, by probabilities, which would 
convince them, that things are not brought about, juft after the fame manner, 
that they have decreed within themfelves, that they are. Would it not be an 
infiifferable thiiig, for a learned profeifor, and that which his fcarlet would 
blufli at, to have his authority, of forty years ftanding, wrought out of hard rock 
Greek and Latin, with no final] expence of time and candle, and confirmed by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inftant, over-turned by an iipftart 
novelift ? Can any one exped that he fbould be made to confefs, that what he 
taught Ms fchokrs, thirty years ago, Was ai error and miftake ; and that he fold 
them hard words and at a -very dear' rate f . What probabilities, I fay, 

are fufficient to prevail iri -fnch a oafe ?-iAM'#E6cver,, by the moft cogent argu- 
ments, will be prevailed with, to difrobe Hmfelf, at once, of all his old opinions, 
and pretences to knowledge and learning, which, with hard ftudy, he hath all 
hktime been labouring for; and turn Mmfelf out ftark naked, in queft a-frefli 
ofaew nodom? All the arguments, can be ufed, will be as little able to prevail, 
Wkd to part with his cloak, which he held only 

this wrbng hypothefis, may be reduced the errors, that may 
be by a tme hypothefis, or right principles, but not rightly under- 

ftoo4.:-:m#e is nothing more familiar than this. The inftances of men, con- 
tending for different opinions, which they all derive from the infallible truth of 
the fcripmte,^S^;pui]aankMe proof of it. Ally that call themfelves chriftians, 
allow the to c^ry in it the obligation to a very 
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weighty duty. But yet, how very erroneous will one of their practices be, who, C h a 
underftanding nothing but the French, take this mle, with one tranilatioii, to XX. 
be, “ repentez vous,” repent j or with the other, “ faitiez penitence," do penance ? 

§ 12. Th I Ri>Ly, probabilities, which crois men’s appetites and prevailing 3. Predomi- 
paffions, run the fame fate. Let never fo much probability hang on one fide of 
a coveteons man’s reafoning, and money on the other y it is eafy to forefee, which 
will outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walis, reM the firongeft batteries : 
and tho’ perhaps, fometimes, the force of a clear argument may make feme im- 
prefiion 5 yet they neverthelefs fiand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that 
would captivate or difturb them. Tell a man, pafiionately in love, that he is 
jilted j bring a fcore of witnefles of the falfhood of his miftrefs, it is ten to 
one but three kind words of her’s {hall invalidate all their tefiimonies. “ Q^d 
volumus, facile credimus ; what fuits our wilhes, is forwardly believed f ’ is, I 
fuppofe, what every one hath more than once experimented ; and tho’ men can- 
not always openly gain-fay, or refifi: the force of manifefi: probabilities, that 
make againfl them, yet yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is the 
nature of the underftanding, conftantly to dole with the more probable fide j 
but yet a man hath a power to fufpend and reftrain its enquiries, and not permit 
a full and fatisfadory examination, as far as the matter in queftion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until tliat be done, there will be always thefe two 
ways left of evading the mod: apparent probabilities. 

§ 13. First, that the arguments being (as for the mod part they are) brought The means 
in words, there may be a fallacy latent in them : and the conlequences being, evading 
perhaps, many in train, they may be fome of them incoherent. There are very J^°SuppofeT 
few difeourfes fo diort, clear, and confident, to which mod men may not, fallacy.^ 
with fatisfadion enough to themfelves, raife this doubt 5 and from whofe con- 
vidion they may not, without repaoach of difingenuity, or unreafonablenefs, 
fet themfelves free with the old reply, “ non perfuadebis, etiamfi perfuaferis ; 

“ tho’ I cannot anfwer, I will not yield." 

§ 14. Secondly, manifed probabilities may be evaded, and the afientwkli- a.Suppofed 
held, upon this fuggedion, that “ I knov/not, yet, all that may be faid on the aygvments 

contrary fide and therefore, tho’ I beaten, it is not necedary I fliould 
yield, not knowing what forces there are in referve behind. This is a refuge ^ 
againd convidion, fo open and fo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 
man is quite out of the verge of it. 

§ 15;, But yet, there is fome end of it : and a man, having carefully enquired What pro- 
into all the grounds of probability and unlikelinefs, done his utmod to inform 
himfelf in all particulars fairly, and cad up the fum total, on both fides, may, ^ 
in mod cafes, come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which fide 
the probability reds : wherein Ibme proofs, in matter of reafon, being fiippofi- 
tions upon univerfal experience, are to cogent and clear 5 and foxm tedimonies, 
in matter of fad, fo univerfal, that he cannot refute his afient. So that, I 
think, we may conclude, that in propofitions, where, tho’ the proofs in view are 
of mod moment, yet there are fufficient grounds to fufped, that there is either 
fallacy in words, or certain proofs as confiderable to be produced, on the con- 
trary fide, there afifent, fufpence, or diflent are often voluntary adions : but 
where the proofs are fuch as make it highly probable^ and there is not fufficient 
ground to fufped, that there is either fallacy of words (which fober and ferious 
confideration may difcover) nor equally valid proofs, yet andiicovered, latent on 
the other fide (which allb the nature of the thing may, in fome c^es, make 
plain to a confiderate man) there, I think, a man, who has weighed them, can 
fcarce refufe his afient to the fide, on which the greater probability appears. 

Whether i the probable, that a promifctious jumble of printing letters fhould of- 
ten hill into a method and order, which fhould damp, on paper, a coherent dif- 
courfe i or that a blind', fortuitous concourfe of atoms, not guided by an un- 
derdanding agent, fhould frequently confikute the bodies of any fpecies of ani- 
mals : in thefe and the like cafes, I- think, ho body that confiders them, cap he 
one jot at a ftand, which_^fidc to take, nof -at M waver in hk afient. Ladly, 

when 
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Book IV. when there can be no fuppofition (the thing in its own nature incllitcrentj and 
wholly depending upon the teftimony of witneffes) that there is as fair teftimony 
againft, as for the matter of fadt attcfted j which, by enquiry, is to be learned, 
V. g. whether there was, lyoo years ago, fuch a man at Rome, as Julius Ca?(ar : 
in all fuch cafes, I fay, I ihink it is not in any rational man's power, to refufe 
his affent ; but that it neceiiarily follows, and clofes with fuch probabilities. In 
other leis clear cafes, I think, it is in a man’s power to fulpend his allent ; and, 
perhaps, content himfelf with the proofs he has, if they favour the opinion, 
that fuits with his inclination, or intereft, and fo flop from farther fearch. But 
that a man fliould afford his affent to that fide, on which the lefs probability ap- 
pears to him, feems to me utterly impradticable, and as impoffible, as it is to 
believe the fame thing probable, and improbable, at the fame time. 

Where it is § i6. As knowledge is no more arbitrary than perception j fo, I think, affent 

is no more in our power than knowledge. When the agreement of any two 

to u pen It. appears to our minds, whether immediately, or by the afliilance of rea- 

fon, I can no more refufe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 

avoid feeing thofe objeds, which I turn my eyes to, and look on, in day-light : 
and what, upon full examination, I find the moil probable, I cannot deny my 
affent to. But, tho’ we cannot hinder our knowledge, where the agreement 
is once perceived; nor our affent, where the probability manifeffly appears, 
upon due confideration of all the meafures of it: yet we can hinder both know- 
ledge and affent, by flopping our enquiry, and not employing our faculties, in 
the fearch of any truth. If it were not fo, ignorance, error, or infidelity could 
not in any cafe be a fiiult. Thus, in fome cafes, we can prevent, or fiifpend, our 
affent : but can a man, verfed in modern, or antient hiflory, doubt whether 
there be fuch a place as Rome, or whether there was fuch a man as Julius Caefar ? 
Indeed, there are millions of truths, that a man is not, or may not think him- 
felf concerned to know ; as whether our king Richard the Third was crook- 
backed, or no ; or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, or a magician. 
In thefe and fuch-like cafes, where the affent, one way or other, is of no impor- 
tance, to the intereft of any one ; no adion, no concernment of his, following, 
or depending thereon ; there it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould give itfelf 
up to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firft comer. Thefe, and 
the like opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, that, like motes in the 
fun, their tendences are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
were by chance, and the mind lets them float at liberty. But, where the mind 
judges, that the propofition has concernment in it ; where the affent, or not 
aflenting, is thought tO;.draW-'dmfequences of moment after it, and good, or 
evil, to depend on chufmg, or refufmg, the right fide, and the mind lets itfelf 
ferioudy to enquire and examine the probability : there, I think, it is not in our 
clioice to take, which fide we pleafe, if manifeft odds appear on either* The 
greater probability, I think, in that cafe, will determine the affent : and a man 
can no more avoid affenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives the 
greater probability, than , he cafj,fiypid knowing it to be true, where he per- 
ceives 

Ip of proba- 
bility; as good* 

4Aut!iority. 1 17. Fou R THL Y, the WtRafidlliff; ^prig'meafure of probability, Ilhall take 

notice of, and which keeps in ignorance, ^or error, more people, than all the other 
v. together, is that, which I have mentjtonpd in the foregoing chapter ; I mean, the 

■ p^ouraffej^ to; tbp common reedyed opii:iions, eitW of our friends' or 
^^boifryod^-qi-country. /HQ-^many m^iWe no other ground for 
thfeTiifpofed honefty, or learning, .or number of thofe of the 
' A&lf Fpueft, or booMlh men could not err, or truth were to be 
dtabli^^Mthe voteptffie multitude:, yet dfls tylth moft men fefves the turn. 
The tmet^lJ|s■h.ad the |tteftation of reverend antiquity, it comes to me with 
„ therefo|e.| ^.;f^re k.the’^^on I give it ; 

_ ■ §ther of Ojpluon is faid) and, 

— therefore. 
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therefore, it Is reafonable for me to embrace it. A man may more juftifiably C h a p» 
throw lip crofs and pile for his opinionSj than take them up by fucli nieafares. XX. 

All men are liable to error, and moft men are in many points, by paffion, or in- 
tereft, under temptation to it. If we could but fee the fecret motives, that in- 
fluenced the men of name and learning in the world, and the leaders of parties, 
we Ihould not always find, that it was the embracing of truth, for its own fake, 
that made them efpoufe the dodlrines they owned and maintained. This at leafl 
is certain, there is not an opinion fo abfurd, which a man may not receive, upon 
this ground ; there is no error to be named, which has not had its profefibrs : 
and a man fliall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in 
the right way, wherever he has the footfteps of others to follow. 

§ 18. But, notwithftanding the great noife is made in the world about errors Meii not in 
and opinions, I mufi: do mankind that right, as to %, there are not fo many men ^ many er- 
in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly fuppofed. Not that I think they ^ 

embrace the truth j but, indeed, becaufe concerning thofe dodrines they keep * 

fuch a fiiir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all For, if any one 
fhould a little catechize the greateft part of the partizans of moft of the fe^s in 
the world, he would not find, concerning thofe matters they are fb zealous for, 
that they have any opinions of their own: much lefs would he have reafon to 
think, that they took them upon the examination of arguments, and appearance 
of probability. They are refolved to ftick to a party, that education, or intereft, 
has engaged them in 5 and there, like the common foldiers of an army, fliew 
their courage and warmth, as their leaders diredt, without ever examining, or fo 
much as knowing, the caufe they contend for. If a man's life ftiews, "that he 
has no ferious regard for religion ; for what reafon fhould we think, that he beats 
his head about the opinions of his church, and troubles himfelf to examine the 
grounds of this, or that dodrine ? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to 
have his hand and his tongue ready, for the fiipport of the common caufe, and 
thereby approve himfelf to thofe, who can give him credit, preferment, or pro- 
tedbion in that fociety. Thus men become profefibrs of, and combatants for, thofe 
opinions, they were never convinced of, nor profelytes to ; no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their heads: and tho' one cannot fay, there are fewer im- 
probable, or erroneous opinions in the world, than there are ; yet this is certain, 
there are fewer, that adually affent to them, and miftake them for truths, than 
is imagined. 

C H A P. XXL 

Of the divifion of the fciences. 

§ I. LL, that can fall within the compaft of human underftanding, being Chap. 

ji\. either, firft, the nature of things, as they are in themfelves, their XXL 
relations, and their manner of operation : or, fecondly, that, which man him- 
felf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any Three forts, 
end, eipecially happinefs : or, thirdly, the ways and means, whereby the know- 
ledge of both the one and the other of thefe is attained and communicated ; I 
think, fcience may be divided, properly, into thefe three forts. 

§ 2. Fi RST, the knowledge things, as diey are in their own proper beings, %, phyfica, 
their conftitutions, properties, and operations 5 whereby I mean not only mat- 
ter and body, but ipirits alib, which have their proper natures, conftitutions, 
and operations, as well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged fenfe of the 
word, I call or natural philofophy. The end of this, is bare, fpeculative 
truth 5 and whatfoever can afford the mind of man any fuch, falls under this 
branch, whether it he God himfelf, angels, fpirits, bodies, or any of their 
affedtions, as number, and figure, &:c. 

§3. Secondly, the fkill of right applying our own powers and 2. Praaica, 

addons, for the attainment of things good and ufefuL The moft confiderable, 

VoL. 1 . 4Y under 
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Cook iV, under this head is ethicks, which is the feeking out thofc nil-cs ar.d nieafurcs of 
luirnaa adions, which lead to happinefs, and the means to piaufthc tnciri. Tlie 
end of this is not bare fpeculatioiij and the knowledge of truth but riglitj and 
a coiidud fuitable to it. 

3: § 4* Thirdly, the third branch may be called or tiic dcK-lrinc of 

hgus, the moft ufual whereof being words, it is aptly enough tcrnicd Lillb An-ijo) 
logick j the bufinefs whereof, is to confider the nature of fignc^^ makes 

uih of, for the nnderftanding of things, or conveying its knowledge to otiicrs. 
For fince the things, the mind contemplates, are none of tliem, beiides itfelf, 
prefent to the nnderftanding, it is neceflary that fometliing chc, as a iijrn, or re^ 
prefentation of the thing it confiders, ftiould be prefent to it : and tlicfe'lire ideas. 
And becaiife the feene of ideas that makes one man’s thoughts, cannot be laid 
open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any where, but in the me- 
mory, a no very hire repofitory : therefore, to communicate our thouplits to 
one another, as well as record them for our own life, ftgns of our ideas are alfo 
neceffary. Tiiofc, which men have found moft convenient, and, tlierefore o-e-. 
nerally make ufe of, are articulate founds. The confideration, then, of ideas juid 
words, as the great inftruments of knowledge, makes no delpicablc'part of their 
contemplation, who w^ould take a view of human knowledge, in the whole ex- 
tent of it. And, perhaps, if they w^ere diftindiy weighed, and duly confidered 
they would afford us another fort of logick and critick, than wdiat wc have been 
hitherto acquainted with. 

This is the § 5. This feems to me the firft and moft general, as well as natural divi- 
S 4S& For a man can employ his thoushts 

of know. nothing, but either the contemplation of things themfelves, for the difeo- 

ledge. very of trudi ; or about the things in his own power, which are his own adions 

for the attainment of his own ends; or the figns, the mind makes ufe of, botii 
in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them, for its clearer’infor- 
mation. All which three, viz. things, as they are in themfelves knowable • 
aftions, as they depend on us, in order to iiappinefs; and tlie right ufe of 
in order to knowledge, being toto ccelo different, they feemed to me to be'the 
Aree great provinces of the intelleaual world, wholly feparate and diflind one 
II om cinotlicri 
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LETTER 

To the PJglit Reverend 

Edward Lord Biftiop of Worcefier.^ 

Concerning fome Paflages relating to 

Mr. Lock e’s Eflay of Human Underftaiiding ; 

I N A , 

Late DISCOURSE of liis Lordfhip’s^ in 
Vindication of the T r i n i t y» 


My Lo rd, 

H e ANNO T but look upon it as a great honour, that your Lordfliip, 
who are fo thoroughly acquainted with the incomparable writings 
of antiquity^ and know fo well how to entertain your felf with the 
great men, in the commonwealth of letters, Ihoiild, at any time, 
take into your hand my mean papers ; and fo far bellow any of 
your valuable minutes, on my Ellay of Human Underllanding, as to let the 
world fee, you have thought my notions worth your Lordfliip’s coniideration. 
My aim in that, as well as every thing elfe written by me, being purely to fol- 
iov/ truth, as far as I could difeover it ; I think myfelf beholden to whoever 
Ihews me my miftakes, as to one who, concurring in my delign, helps me for- 
ward in my way. 

Your Lordlhip has been pleafed to favour me with fome thoughts of yoiir’s 
in this kind, in your late “ Learned Difeourfe, in Vindication of the Dodrine 
of the Trinity and I hope I may fay, have gone a little out of your way, to 
do me that kindnefs ; for the obligation is thereby the greater. And if your 
Lordlhip has brought in the mention of my book, in a chapter, entitled, 
“ Objections againft the Trinity, in point of Reafon, anfwered when, in my 
whole ElFay, I think, there is not to be found any thing like an objection againft 
the Trinity : I have the more to acknowledge to your Lordiliip, who w'ould 
not let the foreignnefs of the fubjeCt hinder your Lordfliip from endeavouring to 
fet me right, as to fome errors your Lordlhip apprehends in my book : wlien 
other writers, ufing' fome notions like mine, gave you that, which was bccafion 
enough for you, to do me the favour to take notice of what you diflike in my 
Ellay. 

Your Lordlhip's name is, of lb great authority in the learned world, that I, 
who profefs rnyfelf more ready, upon conviction, to recant, than I vfas at firft 
to publillr my miftakes, cannot pay that refpeCt is due to it, without telling the 
reafons, why I ftill retain any of my notions, after your Lordftnp^s having ap- 
peared difiatisfied with them. This muft be my apology, and I hope fuch a 
one as your Lordlhip will allow, for my examining what you have printed, 
againft feveral paflages in my book, and my Ihewing the realbns, why it has not 
prevailed witli me to quit them. 

That your Lordlhip's reafonings may lole none of their force, by my mif- 
apprehending, or mifrepreftnting them, (a way too familiarly ufed in writings, 

that 
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that have any appearance of controverfy) I fliall crave leave to give the reader 
your Lordfliip’s arguments in the full ftrength of your own expreffions 3 that fo, 
in them, he may have the advantage to fee the deficiency of my anfwers, in any 
point, where I fhall be fo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not to follow the 
light, your Lordfhip affords me. 

Your Lordfhip having, in tlie two or three preceding pages, juiliy, as I 
think, found fault with the account of reafon, given by the Unitarians and a 
late writer, in thofe paffages you quote out of them 3 and then coming to the 
Nature of Subftance, p. 233. and relating what that author has faid, concern- 
ing the mind’s getting of fimple ideas, and thofe limpie ideas, being the foie 
matter and foundation of all our reafonings, your Lordfhip thus concludes, 
p. 234. 

“ Then it follows, that we can have no foundation of reafoning, where 
there can be no fuch ideas, from fenfation, or reflection.” 

Now this is the cafe of fubflance^ it is not intromitted by the fenfes, nor 
“ depends upon the operation of the mind ; and fo it cannot be within the com- 
“ pais of our reafon. And, therefore, I do not wonder, that the gentlemen of 
“ this new way of reafoning, have almoft difcarded fubflance, out of the rea- 
fonable part of the world. For they not only tell us,” &c. 

This, as I remember, is the firfl: place, where your Lordfhip is pleafed to 
quote any thing out of my “ Eflay of Human Underffanding,” which your 
Lordfhip does in thefe words following, 
p. 2,34. ‘‘ That we can have no idea of it by fenfation, or reflection 3 but that 

nothing is fignified by it, only an uncertain fuppofition of we know not 
“ what.” and therefore it is parallelled more than once, with the Indian philo- 
fopher’s ‘‘ He-knew-not-what, which fupported the tortoife, that fupported 
the elephant, that fupported the earth: fo fubflance was found out only to 
fupport accidents. And that, when we talk of fubflances, we talk like chil- 
“ dren 3 who being afked a queflion about fomewhat, which they knew not, 
readily give this fatisfaCtory anfwer, that it is fomething.” 

Thefe words of mine, your Lordfhip brings to prove, that I am one of the 
“ gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, that have almofl difcarded fubflance 
“ out of the reafonable part of the world.” An accufation, which your Lord- 
fliip will pardon me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, becaufe I do 
not underfland, what it is “ almofl to difcard fubflance out of the reafonable 
part of the world,” If your Lordfhip means by it, that I deny, or doubt, that 
there is in the world any fuch thing, as fubflance, that your Lordfliip will 
i^cquit me of, when your Lordfhip looks again into that chapter, which you have 
B. ii, e. 23. where your Lordfhip will And thefe words. 

§ 4 - ' '' When we talk, or think, of an}r particular fort of corporeal fubflances, 

as horfe, ilone, &c. tho’ the idea we have of either of them, be but the 
complication, or collection, of thofe feveral fimple ideas of fenfible qualities, 
« which we ufe to And united in the thing, called horfe, or flone 3 yet becaufe 
“ we cannot conceive, how they fliould fubfifl alone, nor one in another, we 
« fuppofe them exifling in, and fupported by feme common fubjed, which fup- 
‘‘ port we denote by the name, fubflance 3 tho’ it be certain, we have no clear 
“ or diflind idea of that thing we fuppofe a fupport ” And again, 

§ 5 - " The fame happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 

reafoning, fearing, &;c. which we conlidering not to fubfifl of themfeivet^ 
« nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 
are apt to think thefe the adions of feme other fubflance, which we call 
** fpirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea, or notion, of 
matter^ but fomething wherein thofe many fenfible qualities, which ailed 
Cur fenfes, ^ do fubfifl 3 by fnppofing a fubflance, wherein thinking, know- 
doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do fubfifl, we have as clear a 
notion of the nature, or fubflance, of fpirit, as we have of body 3 the one 
being fuppofed to be (without knowing what it is) the fubflratum to thofe 
fimple ideas, we have from without 5 and the otiier fuppofed (with a like. 

“ ignorance 
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ignorance of wliat It is) to be the fiibftratum to tbofe operations^ whicli we 
experiment in oorfelves within ” And again, 

“ Whatever, therefore, be the fecret nature of fubftance in general, all §6^ 
the ideas we have, of particular diftin£l: fubftances, are nothing but feverai 
“ combinations of fimple ideas, co-exifting in fuch, tho’ unknown, caufe of 
their union, as makes the whole fublift of itfelff' 

An jD I further fay, in the fame fedtion, That 'we fuppofe thefe combina- 
“ tions to reft in, and to be adherent to, that unltnown, common fubjedb^ 

“ which inheres not in any thing elfe. And that our complex ideas of fub- 
ftances, befides all thofe fimple ideas, they are made up of, have always the 
confufed idea of fomething to which they belong, and in which they fubiift : 

“ and, therefore, when we fpeak of any fort of fubftance, we fay it is a thing 
“ having fuch and fuch qualities } a body is a thing that is extended, figured 
“ and capable of motion } a fpirit, a thing capable of thinking/* 

These, and the like fafhions of ipeaking, intimate, that the fubftance is 
fuppofed always fomething, befides the extenfion, figure, fblidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obfervable idea, tho’ we know not what it is. 

Our idea of body, I fay, is an extended, folid fubftance } and our idea B. ii. c. 23. 
of our fouls, is of a fubftance that thinks/* So that, as long as there is § 22. 
any fuch thing as body, or fpirit, in the world, I have done nothing to- 
wards the difcarding fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world. Nay, 
as long as there is any fimple idea, or fenfible quality, left, according to my way 
of arguing, fubftance cannot be difcarded} becaufe all fimple ideas, all fenfi- 
ble qualities, carry with them a fuppofition of a fubftratum to exift in, and of 
a fubftance, wherein they inhere : and of this, that whole chapter is fo full, 
that I challenge any one, who reads it, to think I have almoft, or one jot, 
difcarded fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world. And of this, man, 
horfe, fun, water, iron, diamond, 6cc. which I have mentioned of diftin< 5 t 
forts of fubftances, will be my witnefTes, as long as any fuch thing remains in 
being ; of which I fay, “ that the ideas of fubftances are fuch combinations of B. ii. c. 12* 
“ fimple ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftin(ft, particular things, fubfifting § 6. 

“ by themfelves, in which the fuppofed, or confufed, idea of fubftance is al- 
“ ways the fir ft and chief.** 

If by almoft difcarding fubftance out of the reafonable part of the woiid, 
your Lordfhip means, that I have deftroyed, and almoft difcarded the true idea, 
we have of it, by calling it a ‘‘ fubftratum, a fuppofition of, we know not b. ii. c. 23. 

what, fupport of fuch qualities, as are capable of producing fimple ideas inns, § n 
‘‘ an obfcure and relative idea : that, without knowing what it is, it is that | ^* 

which fupports accidents: fo that of fubftance, we have no idea of what it c. 13, 
is, but only a confufed obfcure one, of what it does :** I muft confefi this § 19. 
and the like, I have faid of our idea of fubftance } and fhould be very glad to 
be convinced by your Lordftiip, or any body elfe, that I have ipoken too meanly of 
it. He, that would fhew me a more clear and diftindt idea of fubftance, would 
do me a kindnefs I fhould thank him for. But this is the heft I can hitherto 
find, either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians : for their account, 
or, idea, of it is, that it is “ Ens, or res per fe fubfiftens, et fiibftans acciden- 
tibus}” which in effect is no more, but that fubftance is a being, or thing} or 
in fliort, fometlfipg, they know not what, or of which they have no clearer 
idea, than that it is fomething, which fupports accidents, or other fimple ideas, 
or modes, and is not fupported itfelf, as a mode, or an accident. So that I 
do not fee but Burgerfdicius, Sanderfbn, and the whole tribe of logicians, mufl 
be reckoned with the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, who have 
almoft difcarded fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world.’* 

But fuppofing, my Lord, that I, or thefe gentlemen, logicians of note in 
the fchools, fliould own, that wc have a veiy imperfedfc, obfcure, inadequate 
idea of fubftance } would it not be a little too hard to charge us, with difi 
carding fubftance out of the world ? For what almoft difcarding, and reafon- 
able part of the world, fignifies, I muft confefs, ,I do not clearly comprehend: 
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but let alnioft, and reafonable part, fignify here, what they will, for I dare 
fiy your Lordfliip meant fomething by them, would not your Lordiliip think 
you were a little hardly dealt wdth, if for acknowledging yourfelf to have a 
very imperfed and inadequate idea of God, or of feveral other things w 4 ich, 
in this very treatife, you confefs our imderftandings come ihort in, and cannot 
comprehend, you Ihould be accufed to be one of thefe gentlemen, that have 
almoft difcarded God, or thofe other myfterious things, whereof, you contend, 
we have very imperfed.and inadequate ideas, out of the reafonable world ? 
For, I fuppofe, your Lordfhip means by “ almoil difcarding out of the rea- 
fonable world,” fomething that is blameable, for it feems not to be inferted 
for a commendation j and yet, I think, he deferves no blame, who owns 
the having imperfect, inadequate, obfcure ideas, where he has no better : 
however, if it be inferred from thence, that either he almoft excludes thofe 
things out of being, or out of rational difcourfe, if that be meant, by the rea- 
fonable world j for the drft of thefe will not hold, becaufe the being of things 
in the world depends not on our ideas: the latter, indeed, is true, in fome 
degree, but is no fault ; for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inade- 
quate, confiifed, obfcure ideas, cannot difcourfe and reafon about thofe 
things fo well, fully and clearly, as if we had perfed:, adequate, clear and 
diftiiid ideas. . 

Your Lordfhip, I mufl: own, with great reafon, takes notice that I parallelled 
more than once, our idea of fubftance, with the Indian philofoplier’s lie-knew- 
not-what, which fupported the tortoife, &c. 

This repetition is, I confefs, a fault in exad writing*, but I having acknow- 
ledged and excufed it, in thefe words, in my preface j I am not ignorant, 
“ how little I herein confult my own reputation, when I knowingly let 
my Effay go with a fault, fo apt to difguft the moft judicious, who are 
“ always the nieeft readers.” And there further add, “ that I did not piiblifh 
my Effay for fuch great mafters of knowledge, as your Lordfliip ; but fitted 
it to men of my own fize, to whom repetitions might be fometimes 
ufeful.” It would not, therefore, have been befides your Lordfhip’s gene- 
rofity (who were not intended to he provoked by this repetition) to have palTed 
by fuch a fault, as this, in one, who pretends not beyond the lower rank of 
writers. But I fee your Lordfhip would have me exad, and without any 
faults ; and I wifh I could be fo, the better to deferve your Lordfliip’s appro- 
bation. 

My fcying, that when we talk of fubftance, we talk like children, who 
being afked a queftion about fomething, which they know not, readily give 
this iatisfadory anfwer, ‘‘ that it is fomething j” your Lordfliip feems mightily 
to lay to heart, in thefe words that follow. 

255. “ If this be the truth of the cafe, we mud Fill talk like children, and I know 

“ not how it can be remedied. For, if we cannot come at a rational idea of 
“ fubftance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon, in this debate. 

If your Lordfliip has any better and diilincter idea of fubftance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordfhip is not at all concerned 
in what I have there faid. But thofe, whofe idea of fubftance, whether a ra- 
tional, or not rational idea, is like mine, fomething, they know not what, muft 
.in that, with mCj talk like children, when they fpeak of fomething, they 
know not what. For a philofopher, that fays, that which fiipports accidents 
is fomething, he knows not what 3 and a country-man that fays, the foun- 
■dation .of the great church at Harlem, is fupported by fomething, he knows not 
.what ; and a child, that ftands in the dark, upon his mother’s muff, and fays, he 
ftands upon fomething, he knows not what, in this refperifc talk all three alike. But 
It .the countryman knows, that the foundation of the church at Harlem is fiip- 
ported by a rock, as thehoufes about Briftol are j or by gravel, as the hoiifes 
about London are 3 or by wooden piles,^ as the houfes in Amfterdam are 3 it is 
plain, that thep^ haying a clear and diftinbf idea of the thing, that fiipports the 
church, he does not. talk of this matter, as a child, nor will he, of the ftippoit of 

' accidents. 
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accidents, when he has a clearer and more diftin^: idea of it, than that it is 
barely ibmetliing. But as long as we think like children, in cafes, where our 
ideas are no clearer, nor diflin(Ser than theirs, I agree with your Lord (hip, that 
I know not how it can be remedied, but that we muft talk like them. 

You R Lordfliip’s next paragraph begins thus : I do not fay, that wQ can P. 235; 

“ have a clear idea of fubftance, either by fenfetiqn or reflection 5 but from 
“ hence I argue, that this is a very infufHcient diftribution of the ideas, necef- 
“ fery to reafon.” 

Your Lordfliip here argues againft a propofition, that I know no body dial; 
holds : I am fure the author of The Effay of Human Underftanding never 
thought, nor, in that Eflay, hath any where faid, that the ideas, that come into 
the mind by fenfetion and reflection, are all the ideas that are neceflary to reafbn, 
or that reafon is exercifed about; for then, he muft have laid by all the Ideas of 
Ample and mixed modes and relations; and the complex ideas, of the fpecies of 
fubftances, about which he has IjDent fe> many chapters; and rnufe have denied 
that thefe complex ideas are the objeCts of men's thoughts, or reafonings, which 
he is far enough from. All that he has laid about fenfetion and reflexion is, 
that all our Ample ideas are received by them, and that thefe Ample ideas are the 
fouudation of all our knowledge, for as much as all our complex, relative, and 
general ideas are made by the mind, abftraCting, enlarging, comparing, com- 
pounding and referring, &c. thefe Ample ideas, and their feveral combinations; 
one to another, whereby complex and general ideas are formed, of modes, re- 
lations, and the feveral fpecies of fubAances, all which are made ufe of^ by 
reafon, as well as the other faculties of the mind. 

I THEREFORE agree with your Lordfliip, that the ideas of fenfation, or 
reflection, is a very infufHcient diftribution of the ideas neceflary to reafon. Only 
my agreement with your Lordfhip had been more intire to the whole fentence, if 
your Lordfhip had rather faid, ideas made ufe of by reafon; becaufe I do not 
well know what is meant by ideas, neceffary to reafbn. For reafon, being a 
faculty of the mind, nothing, in my poor opinion, can properly be faid to be 
neceflary to that faculty, but what is required to its being. As nothing is necef- 
fary to fight in a man, but fuch a conftitution of the body and organ, that a 
man may have the power of feeing ; fo I fubmit it to your Lordfliip, whether 
any thing can properly bC' faid, to be neceflary to reafon in a man, but fuch a 
conftitutioii of body, or mind, or both, as may give him the power of reafoning. 
Indeed, fuch a particular foit of objeCt, or inftniments, may be forne 
times laid to be neceflary to the eye, but that is never faid, in reference to 
the faculty of feeing, but in reference to fome particular end of feeing ; and 
then a microfcope, and a mite may be neceffary to the eye, if the end propofed 
be, to know the fhape and parts of that animal. And fo, if a man would rea- 
fon about fubftance, then the idea of fubflance is neceflary to his reafbn : but 
yet, I doubt not, but that many a rational creature has been, who, in all his 
life, never bethought himfelf of any necefllty liis reafon had, of an idea of fub- 
ftance. 

Your Lordfliip’s next words are; for, beftdes thefe, there muft be fome p. 233, 
u general ideas, which the mind doth form, not by mere comparing thofe ideas 
it has got, from fenfe, or reflection ; but by forming diftinct general notions of 
things from particular ideas.’' 

Here, again, I perfectly agree with your Lordfhip,* that, beAdes the par- 
ticular ideas, received from fenfation and reflection, the mind “ forms general 
“ ideas, not by mere comparing thofe ideas it has got by fenfation and reflection f 
for this I do not remember I ever faid. But this I fay, “ ideas become general, B. iii. c. 
by feparating them from the circumftances of time and place, and any other § 6. 
ideas, that may determine them to this; or that, particular exiftence. By 
this way of abftraCtion they are made, And to the fame purpofe, I B. 1. c. i 

explain myfclf in another place. § 9* 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ the mind forms general ideas, by forming general 
" nations of things from particular ideas/'. And I fay, “ the mind forms 

“ general 
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So that there is no diffe- 
but only a little in ex>- 


general ideas, by abftraaing from particular ones/ 
rence, that I perceive, between us, in this matter, 
predion. . ^ . 

235. It follows, and among thefe general notions, or rational ideas, fubflance 
is one of the firft; becaufe we find, that we can have no true conceptions of 
“ any modes, or accidents, (no matter which) but we muft conceive a fubftra- 
turn, or fubjed, wherein they are. Since it is a repugnancy to our firft con»= 
« ceptions of things, that modes, or accidents, fiiould fiibfift by themfeivesj 
« and, therefore, the rational idea of fubfiance, is one of the firft and moil 
natural ideas in our minds/* 

Whether the general idea of fubfiance be one of the firil, or mofi: natu- 
ral, ideas in our minds, I will not difpute with your Lordfhip, as not being, 
I think, very material to the matter in hand. But, as to the idea of fubftance, 
what it is, and how we come by it, your Lordfliip fays, it is a repugnancy to 
“ our conceptions of things, that modes and accidents fhould fublill by them- 
“ felves j and, therefore, we mufi: conceive a fubfiratum, wherein they are.” 

B. ii. c. 23, And, I fay, “ becaufe we cannot conceive how fimple ideas of fenfible qua- 


“ lities fhould fubfifi: alone, or one in another, we fuppofe them exifiing in, and 
§ I. fupported by, fome common fubjed.” Which I, with your Lordfhip, call 
alfo fubfiratum. 

What now can be more confonant to itfelf, than what your Lordfhip and I 
have faid, in thefe two pafiages, is confonant to one another ? whereupon, my 
Eord, give me leave, I befeech you, to boafi: to the world, that what I have 
faid, concerning our general idea of fobfiance, and the way, how we come by 
it, has the honour to be confirmed by your Lordfhip*s authority. And that from 
hence I may be fure the faying, [that Ae general idea, we have of fiibftance, is, 
that it is a fubftratura, or fupport, to modes or accidents, wherein they do fub- 
fift : and that the'mind forms it, becaufe it cannot conceive how they fliould fub- 
fifi: of themfeives,] has no objection in it againfl the Trinity j for then your Lord- 
fhip would not, I know, be of that opinion, nor own it, in a chapter, where 
you are anfwering objedions againft the Trinity 5 however my words, which 
amount to no more, have been (I know not how) brought into that chapter : 
tho’ what they have to do there, I mufi: confefs to your Lordfiiip, I do not 
yet fee. 

236. In the next words, your Lordfhip fays, “ but we are fiill told, that our under- 
flandings'can haveno other ideas, but either from fenfation, or reflection.” 
The words of that feCtion your Lordfliip quotes, are thefe; the under- 
“ ftanding feemsto me, not to have the leafi: glimmering of any ideas, which 
it doth not receive from one of thefe two. External objeCfcs furnifh the mind 
with the ideas of fenfible qualities, which are all thofe different perceptions, 
“ they produce in us: and the mind furniflies the iiriderflanding with ideas of 
its own operations. Thefe, when we have taken a full furvey of them, and 
their feverai modes, and the compofitions made out of them, we fhali find to 
“ contain all our whole flock of ideas 5 and that we have nothing in our minds, 
which did not come in one of thofe -two ways. Let any one examine his own 
thoughts, and thoroughly fearch into his underfianding, and then let him tell 
“ me, whether all the original ideas he'has itbere, are any other than of the gIk 
jeds of his fenfes, or of the operations of his mind, confidered as objeds of 
his refledion : and how great a mafs of knowledge foever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will upon taking a flrid view, fee, that he has not any idea 
in his mind but what one of thefe two liave imprinted, tho’, perhaps, with 
“ infinite variety compounded and inlarged by the underflanding, as we fliall 
“ fee hereafter.” 

Tkese words feem to me to fignify fomething different, from what your 
Lordfhip 'has cited out of them ; and if they do not, were intended, I am fure, 
by me, to fignify all thofe complex ideas of modes, relations, and fpedfick fub- 
firances; which- hbw the mind itfelf forms out of fimple ideas, I have fhevvm, in 
the following part of -my book, and intended to refer to it, by thefe words. 
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as we fliall fee hereafterj” with which I clofe that paragraph. But if by 
ideas, your Lordfliip fignifies fiiiiple ideas, in the w^ords you have fet down, 1 
grant, then, they contain my fenfe, viz. “that our underftandings can have 
(i. e. in the natural exercife of our faculties) “ no other fimple ideas, but either 
“ from fen iation, or reflection.’' 

You r Lordlhip goes on : “ and [we are ftill told] that herein chiefly lies the 

excellency of mankind above brutes, that thefe cannot abftraCt and inlargc 
“ ideas, as men do.” 

Had your Lordfliip done me the favour to have quoted the pkee in my 
book, from whence you had taken thefe words, I fliould not have been at a 
lofs, where to And them. Thofe in my book, which I can remember, any 
where, come iiearefl: to them, run thus. 

“ This, I think, I may be pofitive in, that the power of abftraCting is not B. ii. c. n, 
“ at ail in brutes j and that the having of general ideas, is that, which puts a § 

“ perfect diftinCtion betwixt man and brutes 5 and is an excellency, which the 
“ Acuities of brutes do, by no means, attain to.” 

Tho’, fpeaking of the faculties of the human underftandiiig, I took occafxon^ 
by the by, to conjecture how far brutes partook with men, in any of the intel- 
lectual faculties 5 yet it never entered into my thoughts, on that occalion, to 
compare the utmoft perfections of human nature with that of brutes 5 and, 
therefore, was Bir from faying, “ herein chiefly lies the excellency of mankind 
above brutes, that thefe cannot abftraCt and inlarge their ideas, as men do.” For 
it feems to me an abfurdity, I would not willingly be guilty of, to fay, that the 
“ excellency of mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, that brutes cannot 
abftraCt.” For brutes being not able to do any thing, cannot be any excellency 
of mankind. The ability of manldnd does not lie in the impotency, or difabi- 
lities of brutes. If your Lordfliip had charged me to have laid, that herein lies 
one excellency of mankind above brutes, viz, that men can, and brutes cannot 
abftraCt^ I roufl: have owned it to be my fenfe; but what I ought to fay, to 
what your Lordfliip approved, or dilproved of, in it, I fliall better underhand, 
when I know to what purpofe your Lordfliip was pleafed to cite it. 

The immediately following paragraph runs thus : “ but how comes the gene- P. 236. 

“ ral idea, of fubhance, to be framed in our minds ? ” Is this by “ abflraCting 
“ and inlarging Ample ideas no, “ but it is by a complication of many Ample B. 2. c. 23. 
“ ideas together: becaufe, not imagining how thefe Ample ideas can fubiifl; by § 

“ themfelves, we accuftom ourfelves to fuppole fome fubfiratum, wherein they 
“ do fubfift, and from whence they do refult, which, therefore, we call, Aib- 
“ fiance.” And is this all, indeed, that is to be faid for the being of fub- 
“ fiance, “ that we accuflom our felves to fuppofc a fubfiratum ?” “ Is that^ 
cuftom grounded upon true reafon, or not? If not, then accidents, or modes, 

“ mud fubfifl of themfelves, and thefe fimple ideas need no tortoife to Aipport 
“ them ; for Agures and colours, &c. would do well enough of themfelves, 

“ but for fome Aincies men have accuflomcd themfelves to.” 

FIerein your Lordfliip feems to charge me with two faults ; one, that I 
make “ the general idea of fubflance to be framed, not by abflrading and en- 
“ larging Ample idcvis, but by a complication of many Ample ideas together 
the other, as if I had faid, the being of fubflance had no other foundation, but 
the fancies, of men. • • 

As to the Arfl of thefe, I beg leave to remind your Lordfhip, that I fay, in 
more places than one, and particularly thofe above quoted, where, ex profeflb, 

I treat of abftraclion and general ideas, that they are all made by abftradting 2 
and, therefore, could not be underflood to mean, that tliat of fubflance was 
made any other way j however my pen might have flipped, or the negligence 
of expreilion, v/here I might have fomething el/e, than the general idea of fub- 
ftance in view, might make me feem to fay fo. 

• That I was not fpeaking of tlie general idea of flibftance, in the paflage 
your Lordfliip quotes, is manifeft from the tide, of that chapter, which k;. “ of 
the complex ideas of fubflances.” And the Arfl fedlion of it, which your 
Lordfliip cites, for thofe words you have fet down, flands thus; 
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B. ii. c. 23. “ The mind being, as I have declared, furniflied with a great number of 

§ “ the £mple ideas, conveyed in by the fenfes, as they are found in exterior 

« things, or by reflexions on its own operations, takes notice alfo, that a cer- 
« tain number of thefe Ample ideas go conflantly together 5 which being pre- 
« fumed to belong to one thing, and words being fuited to common apprehen- 
fion, and made ufe of, for quick difpatch, are called, fo united in one fubjeX, 
by one name 5 which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and 
confider as one Ample idea, which, indeed, is a complication of many ideas to- 
“ gether : becaufe, as I have laid, not imagining how thefe Ample ideas can fubfift 
‘‘ by themfelves, we accuftom ourfelves toAjppofe fome fubftratiim, wherein they 
do fubfift, and from which they do refultj which therefore we call fob*- 
ftance.” 

In which words, I do not obferve any, that deny the general idea of fubftance 
to be made by abftradioii j nor any that fay, “ it is made by a complication of 
many Ample ideas together.” But Ipeaking, in that place, of the ideas of diftind 
fiibftances, fuch as man, horfe, gold, &c. I lay they are made up of certain com- 
binations of Ample ideas j which combinations are looked upon, each of them, 
as one Ample idea, tho* they are many ; and we call it by one name of fubftance, 
tho’ made up of modes, from the cuftom of fuppoAng a Aabftratum, wherein 
that combination does fubfift. So that, in this paragraph, I only give an account 
of the idea of diftinX fubftances, fuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, tho’ 
they are made up of diftinX complications of modes, yet they are looked on, as 
one idea, called by one name, as making diftinX forts of fubftances. 

But that my notion, of fubftance in general, is quite different from thefe, and 
has no fuch combination of Ample ideas in it, is evident from the immediate fol- 
B. li. c. 23. lowing words, where I fay, “ the idea of pure fubftance in general, is only a fup- 
§ 2. « pofition of we know not what fiipport of fuch qualities as are capable of pro- 

ducing Ample ideas in us.” And thefe two, I plainly diftinguifh all along, par- 
^ 6, “ ticularly where I fay, whatever, therefore, be the fecret and abftraX nature 
“ of fubftance in general, all the ideas we have of particular, diftinX fubftances, 
“ are nothing but feyeral combinations of Ample ideas, co-exifting in fuch, thof 
unknown, caufe of their union, as makes the whole fubfift of itfelf.” 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of fubftance to be 
doubtful, or rendered it fo, by the imperfeX and ill grounded idea I have given 
of it. To which I beg leave to fay, that I ground not the being, but the idea of 
fubftance, on our accuftoming ourfelves to fuppofe fome fubftratiim 5 for it is of 
the idea alone, I fpeak there, and not of the being of fubftance. And having every 
where affirmed and built upon it, that a man is a fubftance : I cannot be fuppofed 
to queftion, or doubt of, the being of fubftance, till I can queftion, or doubt of, 
Ib. § 29. my own being. Further I fay, “ fenfation convinces us that there are folid, ex- 
tended fubftances ^ and reiieXion, that there are thinking ones.” So that I 
think the being of fubftance is not fhaken, by what I have laid : and if the idea 
of it fhould be, yet (the being of things depending not on our ideas) the being 
of fubftance, would not be at all ihaken, by my Aiying, we had but an obfeure^ 
imperfeX idea of it, and that that idea came from our accuftoming ourfelves to 
fuppofe fome fubftratumy.or indeed, i£j ftic^ld fay, we had no idea of fub- 
ftance at all. For a great, many things .may ^b^ atid are granted to have a being, 
and be in nature, of which we have no ideas. For example ; it cannot be doubtS 
but there are diftinX fpecies of feparate fpirits, of which yet we nave no diftinX 
ideas at all : it cannot be queftioned but Ipirits have ways of coniouiiicating their 
thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it at all 

Tk.e being, then, pf Aibftance being lafe and fecure, notwithftanding any thing 
I hkeTaidi, let us fee whether the idea of it be not fo too. Your Lordftiip afks, 
P. 236. with b^cern, « and is this all, indeed, that is to be faid for the being (if yonr 
Lordih^' |jkale, let it be the idea) of fubftance, that we accuftom ourfelves to 
fuppofe a Aibftt^tum 5 is that cuftom grounded upon true reafon, or 110 X 
B/ii. c. 23. have faid, “ that we cannot conceive how finw 

‘‘ pie ideas of Iliiflble, qualities fhould fubAft alone, and, ■ therefore, we 
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Hippofe them to exlft in, and to be fupported by, fome common fubjedt, 

“ wiiich fupport we denote by the name, fubftance.” Which I think is a true 
reafon, becaufe it is the fame your Lordihip grounds the fuppolition of a fub- 
ftratuni on, in this very page ; even on “ the repugnancy to our conceptions, 

^Mhat modes and accidents fhould fubfift by themfelves.’V So that I have the 
good luck, here again, to agree with your Lordfhip : and confequently conclude, 

I have your approbation in this, that the fubftratum to modes, or accidents, 
which is our idea of fubftance in general, is founded in this, “ that we can- 
not conceive how modes, or accidents, can fubfift by themfelves.” 

Th e words next following, are : if it be grounded, upon plain and evident P, 2 3;; 
reafon, then we muft allow an idea of fubftance, which comes not in by 
“ feniation, or refiedtion; and fo we may be certain of fomething, which we 
“ have not, by thofe ideas.” 

Th e se words of your Lordfhip^s contain nothing, as I fee in them, againft 
me : for I never faid, that the general idea of fubftance comes in by fenfation 
and refledtion ; or, that it is a fimple idea of feniation, or refledtion, tho* it be 
ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex idea, made up of the general 
idea of fomething, or being, with the relation of a fupport to accidents. For 
general ideas come not into the mind by fenfation or refledtlon, but are the 
creatures, or inventions, of the underftanding, as, I think, Ihavefhewn^ and 
alfo, how the mind makes them from ideas, which it has got by fenfition and 
refledtion : and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind forms them, and how B. ill. c. 3. 
they are derived from, and ultimately terminate in, ideas of fenfation and re- 
flexion, I have likewife ftiewn. 

But that I may not bemiftaken what I mean, whenlfpeakof ideas of fen- b. ii. c. 25. 
fation and refleXion, as the materials of all our knowledge j give me leave, my ^ 

Lord, to fet down here a place or two out of my book, to explain myfelf^ as ^ 

I thus fpeak of ideas of fenfation and refleXion. 

“ THATthefe, when we have taken a full fiirvey of them, and their feveral B. il. c. 

“ modes, and the compofitions made out of them, we flrall find to contain all § 5 * 
our whole ftock of ideas: and we have nothing in our minds, which did 
“ not come in one of thefe two w^ays.” This thought, in another place, I 
exprefs thus : 

These fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are fuggefted and B. IL c. 2. 
furnifiied to the mind, only by thofe two ways above-mentioned, viz. fen- § 
fation and refleXion.” And again, 

Th ese are the moft confiderable of thofe fimple ideas, wFicli the mind has, B. ii. c. 7. 
and out of which is made all its other knowledge : all which it receives by ^ 
the t't.vo fore-mentioned ways, of feniation and refleXion.” And, 

Thus I have, in a Ihort draught, given a view of our original ideas, from B. ii. c. 21. 
whence all the reft are derived, and of which they are made up.” § 73 * 

This, and the like laid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 
ideas of fenfation and refleXion, as the foundation and materials of all our 
ideas, and confequently of all our knowledge. I have fet down thefe particu- 
lars out of my book, that the reader having a full view of my opinion herein, 
may the better fee what in it is liable to • your Lordfhip’s reprehenfion. For 
that your Lordlhip is not very well fatisfied with it, appears not only by the 
words under confideration, but by thefe allb : But we are ftill told, that our P. 236. 

underftanding -can have no other ideas, but either from' Jenlation, or refleXion. 

“ And, let us fuppofe this principle to be true, that the%mple ideas, by fen- p. 240. 

“ fation or refleXion, are the foie matter and foundation of all our reafoning.” 

Your Lordfliip’s argument, in the paflage we are upon, ftands thus : “If the 
“ general idea of fubftance be grounded upon plain and evident reafon, then we 
“ muft allow an idea of fubftance, which comes not in by fenfation, or reflec- 
“ tion.” This is a confequence which, with fubmiffion, I think will not hold, 
becaufe it is founded upon a fuppofition which, I think, will not hold, viz. 
that reafon and ideas are inconfifteiit 5 for if that fuppofition be not true, then 
tlie general idea of fubftance jnay be grounded bh plain and evident reafon : and 
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and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on, 
and derived from, ideas, wliich come in by fenfation or rededion, and fo can-- 
not be faid to come in by fenfation or reflexion. 

To explain myfelf, and clear my meaning in this matter : all the ideas of all 
the fenfible qualities of a cherry come intb my mind by fenfation the ideas of 
perceiving, thinldng, reafoning, knowing, &c, come into my mind by reflec- 
tion : the ideas of thefe qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 
mind, to be by tbemfelves inconfiftent with exiflence 5 or, as 3^111 Lordiliip 
P. 236. well expreffes it, “ we find that we can have no true conception of any modes, 
or accident, but we mufi: conceive a fubftratiim, or fubjed:, vsiierein they 
are ;” i. e. that they cannot exift, or fubfift, of tbemfelves. Hence the mind 
perceives their neceffary connexion with inherence, or being fupported ; wliicli 
being a relative idea, fuperadded to the red coloiu' in a cherry, or to thinking 
in a man, the mind frames the correlative idea of a fupport. For I never de- 
nied, that the mind could frame to itfelf ideas of relation, but have fliewed the 
quite contrary in my chapters about relation. But becaiife a relation cannot be 
founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing,, and the thing here related 
as a fupporter, or a fupport, is not reprefented to the niind, by any clear and 
diftind idea ; therefore the obfeure, indiftind, vague idea of thing, or fome- 
thing, is all that is left to be the pofitive idea, which has the relation of a fup- 
port, or fubfiratum, to modes, or accidents ; and that general indetermined 
idea of fomething, is, by the abftradion of the mind, derived alfo fi'oni the 
fimple ideas of fenfation and refledion : and thus the mind, from the pofitive, 
fimple ideas, got by fenfation or refledion, comes to the general, relative idea of 
fubftaiice ; which, without thefe pofitive fimple ideas, it would never have. 

This your Lordfhip (without giving, by retail, all the particular ftepsof the 
mind in this bufinefs) has well exprefied in this more familiar w^ay. 

P.236. We find, we can have no true conception of any modes, or accidents, 
but we mufi conceive a fubfiratum, or fubjed, wherein they are ; fence it is 
“ a repugnancy to our conceptions of things, that modes, or accidents, flioiild 
fubfift by tbemfelves.” 

Ibid. FIence your Lordfhip calls it the rational idea of fubftances: and 
P. 253. « j grant that, by fenfation and refledion, we come to know the powers and 
“ properties of things ; but our rcafon is fatisfied, that there mufi be fomething 
“ beyond thefe, becaufe it is impoflible that they fnould fubfifi by tbemfelves.” 
So that if this be that, which your Lordfliip means by the rational idea of fub- 
ftance, I fee nothing there is in it, againft what I have faid, that it is founded 
on fimple ideas of fenfation or refledion, and that it is a very obfeure idea. 
Your Lordfiiip’s conclufion from your foregoing words, is, “ and fb wc 
P. 273. “ may be certain of fame things^ which we have not by thole ideas wliich is 
a propolidon, whofe precife meaning your Lordfliip will forgive me, if I pro- 
fefs, as it fiands there, I do not imderftand. For it is uncertain to me, whe- 
ther your Lordfhip means, we may certainly know the cxiftence of fomething, 
which we have not by thqfe ideas ; or certainly know the diftind properties of 
fomething, which we have npt’. by thqfe ideas; or certainly know the ti-iith of 
fome propofitiqn^ which wp have pot by thqfe Heas : for to be certain of fome- 
thing, may fignify eithd' of thefe. But, iii which feever of thefe it be meant, 
I do not fee how I am concerned in it. 

.Your Lordfiiip’s next paragraph is as followeth : 

Pt 273.g-:;‘'= The idea of fubftance, we are told again, is nothing but the foppofed, 
but unknown fupport of thole qualities, we find exifiing, which w^'e imagine 
cannot fubfift, fine re fubfiante ; which according to the true import of "'die 
wordj^ is Ml plain Englifh, ftanding under or upholding. But very little weight 
'' is tq be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when the word is ufed in 
another ienfe by the heft authors, fuch as Cicero and Quintilian; who tal;e 
fubftance fot the Tame' as eflence, as Valla hath proved ; and fb the Greek 
‘‘ word imports:; but Boetius in tranflating Ariftotle’s Predicaments, rather 
choie the word fubfiancc;, a$ more proper to exprefs a compound being, and 
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“ referved elTence for Vi/hat was more fun pie and immaterial. And iji this ^- 73 " 
fenfe, fubfi'ance was not applied Jo God^ but only etTence, as St. Augiifdn 
obferves." I 

Your Lordiliip here ieems to diflike my taking notice, that the derivatidii 
of the word fubftance favours the idea we have of it : and your Lordfliip tells 
me “ that very little weight is to be laid on a bare grammatical etymology.’^ 

Tho’ little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elfe to be laid 
for it 5 yet when it is brought to confirm an idea, which your Lordllnp allows 
of, nay, calls a rational idea, and lays is founded in evident realbn, I do not lee 
what your Lordfhip had to blame in it. For tho’ Cicero and Quintilian take 
fubftantia for the fame with efifence, as your Lordlhip lays j or for riches and 
eftate, as I think they alfo do ^ yet I fuppofe it will be true, that iliblfantia is 
derived a fubftando, and that that lliews the original import of the word. For, 
my Lord, I have been long of opinion, as may be feen in my book, that if 
we knew the original of all the words w^e meet with, we lliould thereby be 
very much helped to knov/ the ideas they were firfi: applied to, and made to 
Hand for ; and therefore I muft beg your Lordfhip to excufe this conceit of 
mine, this etymological obfervation, efpecially fince it hath nothing in it againfi; 
the truth, nor againll your Lordlhip’s idea of fubftance. 

But your Lordfliip oppofes to this etymology, the ufe of the word fiibftance, 
by the befi: authors, in another fenfe ; and thereupon gives the world a learned 
account of the uie of the word fubftance, in a fenfe, wherein it is not taken 
for the fubftratum of accidents : however, I think it a fufficient j unification of 
myfelf to your Lorddiip, that I ufe it in the fame fenfe, your Lordfiiip does, 
and that your Lordfliip thinks not fit to govern yourfelf,- by thole authorities^ 
for then, your Lordfliip could not apply the word fiibftance to God, as Boethius 
did not, and as your Lordfliip has proved out of St. Auguflin, that it was not 
applied. Tho’ I guels it is the confideration of fubllance, as it is applied to 
God, that brings it into your Lordfliip’s prefent difcoiirfe. But if your Lora- 
fiiip and I (if without prefumption I may join myfelf with you) have, in the 
ufe of the word, fubPcance, quitted the example of the belt authors, I think 
the authority of the fchools, which has a long time been allowed in philofo- 
phical terms, will bear us out in this matter. 

In the remaining part of this paragraph it follows : but afterwards, the p. 233. 

“ names of fubfhince and efience were promifcuoufly ufed, with refped; to God 
“ and his creatures ; and do imply, that which makes the real being, as diftin- 
“ guifhed from modes and properties. And lb the fubftaiice and effence of a 
“ man are the fame j not being taken for the individual fabftance, which cannot 
be luiderftood without particular modes and properties ; but the general fub- 
fcaiice, or nature, of man, abflradlly from all the circumlLances of perfons.” 

Here your Lordfliip makes thefe terms, general fubllance, nature and efience, 
to fignify the fame thing j how properly, I fhall not here inquire. Your Lord- 
fliip goes on. 

And I defire to know, whether, according to true reafon, that be not a P. 238. 
clear idea of man 5 not of Peter, James or John, but of a man, as 
fiich.r’” 

This, I think, no body denies; nor can any one deny it, who will not fay, 
that the general, abftradi: idea, .which he has in his mind of a fort, or Ipecies 
of animals, that he calls man, ought not to have that general name man ap- 
plied to it : for that is all (as I humbly conceive) which thele words of your 
Lordfliip here amount to. 

“ This, your Lordfliip fiys, is not a mere univerfal name, or mark, or Ibid, 
fign.” Your Lordlhip lays it is an idea, and every body mull; grant it to be 
an idea ; and therefore it is, in my opinion,, l^fe enough from being thought a 
mere name, or mark, or lign of that idea. For he mull think very odly, 
who takes the general name of any idea, to be the general idea itfelf ; it is a 
mere mark, or fign, of it, without doubt, and nothing elfe. Your Lordfliip 
adds, 
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P. 238. « But there is as clear and diftind a conception of this in our minds, Ss 

“ we can have from any fuch fimple ideas, as are conveyed by our fenfes.” 

If your Lordfhip means by this, (as the words feem to me to import) that 
we haie as clear and diftind an idea of the general fubftance, or nature, or of- 
fence of the fpecies, man, as we have of the particular colour and figure of a 
man, when we look on him, or of his voice, when we hear Mm fpeak, I mud 
crave leave to diffent from your Lordfifip. Becaufe the idea, we have of the 
fubflancc, wherein the properties of a man do inhere, is a very obfcure idea: 
fo in that part, our general idea of man is obfcure and confufed : as alfo, how 
that fubflance is differently modified in the different fpecies of creatures, ib as 
to have different properties, and powers, whereby they are diflinguillied, that 
alfo we have very obfcure, or rather no diftind ideas of at all But there is 
no obfcurity, or confufion at all, in the idea of a figure, that I clearly fee, or 
of a found, that I diftindly hear ; and foch are, or may be, the ideas that are 
conveyed in, by fenfation or refiedion. It follows : 

P. 238. ‘‘Ido not deny that the diffindion of particular fubftances, is by the feve- 
ral modes and 'properties of them (which they may call a complication of 
fimple ideas, if they pleafe) but I do affert, that the general idea, which re- 
“ lates to the effence, without thefe, is fo juft and true an idea, that, without 
“ it, the complication of fimple ideas will never give us a right notion of it.’* 
Here, I think, that your Lordfliip afferts, “ that the general idea of the 
“ real effence (for fo I underftand general idea, which relates to the eflence) 

“ without the modes and properties, is ajuftand true idea.” For example: the 
real effence of a thing, , is that internal conftitiition, on which the properties of 
that thing depend. Now your Lordfhip feems to me to acknovdedge, that that 
internal conftitution, or eftence, we cannot know : for your Lordfliip fays, 

P. 256. " that from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable by us, 

“ we may know as much of the internal effence |of things, as thefe powers 
“ and properties difcover.” That is unqueftionably fo ; but if thofe powers 
and properties difcover no more of thofe internal effences, but that there are in- 
ternal effences, we fhall know only that there are internal eflences, but ftiail 
have no idea, or concepfion at all, of what they are j as your Lordfhip fccms 
to coiifefs, in the next words of the fame 2 56th page, where you add j “Ido 
“ not fay, that we can know all effences of things alike, nor that we can at- 
“ tain to a perfed underftanding of all that belong to them 5 but if we can 
“ know fo much, as that there are certain beings in the world, endued with 
“ fuch diftind powers and properties, what is it we complain of the want of 
Wherein your Lordfhip feems to terminate our knowledge of thofe internal 
effences in this, “ that there are certain beings endued with diftiiid powers and 
“ properties.” But what thefe beings, thefe internal effences are, that we have 
no diftind conceptions of : as your Lordfliip confeftes yet plainer, a little after, 
257* in thefc words ; “ for altho’ we cannot comprehend the internal frame and con- 
“ ftitution of things.” So that we having, as is confefled, no idea of ■what this 
effence, this internal conftitution of things, on which their properties depend, 
is how can we fay it is any way a juft and true idea ? But your Lordfhip fays, 
“ it is fo juft and true an idea, that, without it, the contemplation of fimple 
“ ideas will never give, us a right notion of it.” All the idea we have of it, 
which is only that there is an internal, tlio’ unknown conftitution of things, on 
which their properties depend, fimple ideas of fenfation and refledion, and the 
contemplation of them have alone helped us to ^ and becaufe they can help us 
no further, that is the reafon, we have no perfeder notions of it. 

That, which your Lordfhip feems to me principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing pamgraph, is, to affert, that the general fubftance of man,, 
and fo of any other fpecies, is that, which makes the real being of that fpecies,. 
abftradly from the individuals of that fpecies. By general fubftance, here, i 
fijppofe, your Lordfliip means the general idea of fubftance : and that which 
induces me to takefthe liberty to fuppofc ib, is, that I think your Lordiliip is 
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tiere difcoui'fing of the idea of fubftance, and how we come by it And if 
your Lordihip fhould mean otherwife, I mud: take the liberty to deny there is 
any fueh thing, in renim. natura, as a general fubftance that exills itfelf, or 
makea any thing. 

Taking it, then, for granted, that your Tordfliip fays^ that this is the ge- 
nerai idea of fubftance, viz. “ that it is that, which makes the real being of 
any thing j your Lordfhip fays, that it is as clear and diftind a conception in 
our minds, as we can have from any fuch hmple ideas, as are conveyed by 
our fenfes.’* Here I mud: crave leave to dident from your Lorddiip. Your 
Lorddiip fays, in the former part of thjs page, “ that fubdance and elTence do 
“ imply that, which makes the real being.'" Now what I befeech your Lord- 
ihip, do thefe words, that which, here fignify more than fomething ? And the 
idea expreded by fomething, I am apt to think your Lorddiip will not fay is as 
clear and diftind a conception, or idea, in the mind, as the idea of the red 
colour of a cherry, or the bitter tafte of wormwood, or tlie dgure of a circle, 
brought into the mind by the fenfes. 

Your Lordfhip farther fays, “ it makes (whereby, I fuppofe, your Lord- 
diip means, conditutes, or is) the real being, as diftinguiflied from modes and 
“ properties.” 

For example, my Lord, firip this fuppofed, general idea of a man, or gold, 
of all its modes and properties, and then tell me, whether your Lordfhip has as 
clear and diflind an idea, of what remains, as you have of the figure of the 
one, or the yellow colour of the other. I mud: confefs the remaining fome- 
thing, to me affords fo vague, confufed and obfcure an idea, that I cannot fay, 

I have any didind conception of it 5 for, barely by being fomething, it is not 
in my mind clearly didinguidied from the figure, or voice of a man, or the 
colour, or tade of a cherry, for they are fomething too. If your Lordfhip has 
a clear and didind idea of that “ fomething, which makes the real being as 
didinguidied from all its modes and properties,” your Lorddiip mud enjoy 
the privilege of the fight and clear ideas you have : nor can you be denied them, 
becaufe I have not the like ; the dimnefs of my conceptions mud, not pretend 
to hinder the ciearnefs 0 your Lorddiip’s, any more than the want of them, in 
a blind man, can debar your Lorddiip of the clear and didind ideas of colours. 

The obfcurity I find in my own mind, when I examine what pofidve, general, 
fimple idea of fubdance I have, is fuch as I profefs, and further than that I can- 
not go: but v/hat, and how clear it is in the underdanding of a feraph, or of 
an elevated mind, that I cannot determine. Your Lordfhip goes on. 

“ I mud do that right to the ingenious author of The Eflay of Human Un<^ P. 239. 
derdanding (from whence thefe notions are borrowed, to ferve other purpo- 
“ fes than he intended them) that he makes the cafe of ipiritual and corporeal 
fubdances to be alike, as to their ideas. And, that we have as clear a notion 
of a fpirit, as we have of a body ; the one being fuppofed to be the fubdra- 
turn to thofe fimple ideas, we have from without, and the other of thofe 
“ operations, we find within ourfelves. And that it is as rational to affirm, 

“ there is no body, becaufe we cannot know its efience, as it is called, or have 
no idea of the fubdance of matter 5 as to fay there is no fpirit, becaufe we 
“ know not its effence, or have no idea of a fpiritual fubdance.” 

“ From hence it follows, that we may be certain, that there are both Ipi- 
ritual and bodily fubdances, altho' we can have no clear and didind ideas of 
“ them. But, if our reafon depend upon our clear and didind ideas, how is 
“ this podible ? We cannot reafon without clear ideas, and yet we may becer- 
“ tain without them ; can we be certain without reafon ? Or, doth our reafon 
give us true notions of things, without thefe ideas? If it be fo, this new by- 
pothefis about reafon mud appear to be very unreafonable.” 

T H A T which your Lordfhip feems to argue here, is, that we may he certain, 
without clear and didind ideas. Who your Lorddiip here argues againd, under 
the title, of this new hypothefis about reafon, I confefs I do not know. For I 
do not remember, that I have any where placed certainty, only in clear and dif- 
tind 
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ideas, but in the clear and vifible connexion of any of our ideas, be tliofe 
ideas, what they will j as vdll appear to any one who will look into B. iv. c. 4. 

§ 18.’ and B. iv. c. 6. § 3. of my Effay, in the latter of w^hich, he will find 
thefe words : “ certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agreement, or dila-- 
frreement of ideas, as exprefied in any propofition.*’ As, in the propofition 
your Lordfhip mentions, v. g. that we may be certain there are fpiritoal and 
bodily fubiliances f ' or, that bodily fubfiances do exift, is a propofition, of 
whofe trufh we may be certain ; and fo of ipiritual fubftances. Let us now ex-- 
amine, wherein the certainty of thefe propofitions confifls. 

First, as to the exiftence of bodily fubfiiances, I know, by my fcnfes, 
that fomediing extended, and folid, and figured does exill^ for my feriies are 
the utmofi: evidence and certainty I have, of the exiftence of extended, folid, 
figured things. Thefe modes being, then, known to exift by our fenfes, the 
exiftence of them (which I cannot conceive can fubfift, without fomething to 
fupport them) maizes me fee the connexion of tliofe ideas, with a fupport, or 
as it is called, a fubjedt of inhefion, and fo confequently the connexion of 
that fupport (which cannot be nothing) with exiftence. And thus I come by 
a certainty of the exiftence of that fomething, which is a fupport of thofe fen- 
fible modes, tho* I have but a very confufed, loofe, and undetermined idea of 
it, fignified by the name fubftance. . After the fame manner, experimenting 
thinking in myfelf, by the exiftence of thought in m.e, to which fomething, 
that thinks, is evidently and neceftarily conneded in my mind ; I come to be 
certain that there exifts in me, fomething that thinks, tho' of that fomething, 
which I call fubftance alfo, I have but a very obfeure, imperfed idea. 

Before I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknowledgments to your 
Lordfhip, for the good opinion you arepleafed here to exprefs of the “ author of 
The Effay of Human Underftanding,’' and that you do not impute to him 
the ill ufe, fome may have made of his notions. But he craves leave to %% 
that he ftiould have been better preferved from the hard and linifter thoughts, 
which fome men are always ready for, if in what you have here publifiied, 
your Lordfhip had been pleafed to have ftiewn where you direded your dif~ 
courfe againft him, and where againft others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of your 
Vindication of the Trinity. For notliing, but my book and my words, being 
quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am the perfon, wdio argue againft- 
the Trinity, and deny myfteries, againft wdiom your Lordfliip direds thofe pages. 
And indeed, my Lord, tho’ I have read them over with great attention, yet, 
in many places, I cannot difeern, whether it be againft me, or any body elfc, 
that your Lordfhip is arguing. That which often makes the difficulty is, that 
1 do not fee how, what I fay, does at all concern the controverfy your Lord- 
fliip is engaged in, and yet I alone am quoted. Your Lordfliip goes on. 

“ Let us fuppofe this principle to be true,” that the fimple ideas, by fenfi- 
fition or refledion, are the foie matter and foundation of all our reafbning : 
‘‘ I afl?: then, how we come to be certain, that tliere are fpiritual fubftances 
in the world, fince we can have no clear and diftind ideas concerning them ? 
“ Can we be certain, without any foundation of reafon ? This is a new fort of 
“ certainty, for which we do not envy thefe pretenders to reafon. But me~ 
“ thinks, they ftiould not at the fame time aflert the abfolute ncceffity of thefe 
ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge 
without tliem. If there be any other method, they overthrow their own 
principle ; if there be none, how come they to any certainty, that tliere are 
“ both bodily and fpiritual fubftances 

Th IS paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have certainty with- 
out clear and diftind ideas, I would flatter myfelf is not meant againft me, be- 
caufe it oppofes nothing that I have faid ; and fb fhall not fay any thing to it, 
but only fet it down to do your Lordfhip right, that the reader may judge. 
Tho' I do not find how he will eafily overlook me, and think I am not at all 
concerned in it,: my words alone are quoted, in feveral pages immediately- 
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preceding and following : and in the very next paragraph it is faid, how they 
come to know 3 which word, they, muft iignify fome body beiides the author 
of Chriftianiry not iiiyfterioos j and then I think, by the whole tenor of your 
lAordiliip's diicoiirfe, no body will be left but me, that can poffibiy be taken to 
be the other: for, in the fame paragraph, your Lordihip fays, “ the fame per- 
foils lay, that, notwithftanding their ideas, it is poiiible for matter to thinkd'" 

I KNOW nor what other perlon iays fo, but 1 3 but if any one does, I am 
fire no perfon but I, £iy fo in my book, which your Lordfliip has quoted for 
them, viz. Human Underllanding, B. iv. c. 3. This which is a riddle to nie, 
the more amazes me, becaufe I find it in a treatife of your Lordiliip’s, v/ho fo 
periedily underfiands the rules and methods of writing, whether in controverfy, 
or any other way. But this, which leerns w^holly new to me, I {liali better 
iinderftand, when your Lordfliip pleafes to explain it. In the mean time, I 
mention it as an apology for inyfelf, if fometimes I miflake your Lordfliip’s 
aim, and io mifipply my anfwer. What follows in your Lordfliip’s next para- 
grapii, is' this : . . 

“ As to tlieie latter (which is iiiy bufiiiels) I muft enquire farther, how they P. 2404 
come to know there are iucli? The anfwer is,” by felf-reflediori on thole 
powers, we find in ourielves, wvhich cannot come from a mere bodily fiibftance. 

I allow the reaiiin to be very good,” but the qneftion I afle is, whether 
“ tills argument be fioni the clear and diftind idea, or not.?” We have ideas, 
in oar felves, of tlie ieverai operations of our minds, of knowing, willing, con- 
fidering;, &c. which cannot come from a bodily fiabftance. “ Very true 3 but 
is all this contained in the fimple idea of thefe operations? How can that be, 
when the lame perfons lay, that notwithftanding their ideas, it is poiTible for 
“ matter to think? For it is faid, that we have the ideas of matter and Human 
thinking, but poflibly ftiall never be able to know, whether any material be- derftanding, 
ing thinks, or not 5 it being impoflible for us, by the contemplation of otir I' k'* ed'ifc* 
'' own ideas, without revelation, to difeover, wdiether omnipotency hath not p. 310. 

“ given to fome fyftems of matter, fitly difpofed, a power to perceive, or think. 

“ If this be true, then, for all that we can know, by our ideas of matter and 
thinking, matter may have a power of thinking: and, if this hold, then it 
is impoiiibie to prove a fpiritual fubftance in us, from the idea of thinking: 

“ for, how can we be afllired, by our ideas, that God hath not given fuch a 
“ power of thinking to matter, fo dilpofed as our bodies are ? Efpecially fince 
it is .laid, that, in refpedl: of our notions, it is not much more remote from 
“ our compreheiifion to conceive that God can, if he pleaies, fuper-add, to out 
“ idea of matter, a faculty of thinking, than that he Ihould fuper-add 'to it 
another fubftance, wdth a faculty of thinking.” Whoever afterts this, can 
li'Wer prove a Ipiritual fubftance in us, from a fiiculty of thinking 3 becaiflc he 
cannot know, from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter ib difpofed 
cjnnot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the 
matter of our bodies fo, as to be capable of it.” 

These words, my Lord, I am forced to take to myfelf3 for tlio’ your Lord- 
fhip has put it, the firne perfons lay, in the plural number, yet there is no body 
iniotcd ibr the follov/ing words, but my Efiay 3 nor do I think any body, but 
1 , lias laid fo. But fo it is, in this prelent chapter, I have the good luck to be 
joined with others, for what I do not fay, and others with me for what, I ima- 
gine, they do not lay 5 wfoich, how it came about, your Lordftiip can beft re- 
iedve. But to the words themfelves: in them your Lordfliip argues, that, 
upon my principles, “ it cannot be proved that there is a fpiritual fubftance in 
us.” To which, give me leave, with fubmiftion, to fay, that I think it may be 
proved from my principles, and I tliink I have done it 3 and the proof in my 
liook ftands thus. Firft, we experiment in our felves thinking. The idea of 
this aclion, or mode of thinking, is inconfiftent with the idea of felf-fubfiftence 3 
and, tlierefore, lias a neceflury connection with a fupport, or fubjeCt of inhelion : 
the idea of tliat fiipport is what wq call fubftance ; and fo from thinking, ex- 
perimented in us, we have a proof of a thinking fubftance in us, which, in mv 
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fenie, is a fpirit. Againft this your Lordfhip will argue, that, fjy wiiat I have 
fliid/of the poiTibility that God may, if he pleaies/fuper-add to matter a 
fiodty of thinking, it can never be proved, that there is a ipiritaai ilibikiice in 
us, biaoie, upon tliat fappofition, it is poilible it may be a mate! id iLibitance, 
thk thinks in us. I grant it 5 but add, that the general idea of fubdaiice being 
the fame every where, the modiiication of thinking, or the power of thinking 
ioined to it, makes it a fpirit, without conlidering what other iiiGdincatioiis it, 
has as whether it has the modification of folidity, or no. As, on the other 
fide fubftance, that has the modification of folidity, is matter, whether it has 
die modificatioVof thinking, or no. And, therefore, if your Lordfnip means 
by a fpiritual, an immaterial fubftance, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my 
principles can it be proved (your Lordftiip meaning, as I think you do, demoiv 
ftratively proved) that there is an immaterial fubftance in us, that thinks. Tho’ 

I prefume, from what I have faid about the fuppofition of a fyftem of matter, 
thinking- (which there demonftrates that God is immaterial) will prove it in the 
hi? heft ^degree probable, that the thinking fubftance in us is immaterial. But 
youj- Lordiliip thiuM not probability enough 5 and by charging the want of de- 
nionftration upon my principles, that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, 
your Lordftiip feems to conclude it demonftrable, from principles of philofopliy. 
That demonftration I fhould with joy receive from your Lordfliip, or any one. 
For, tho’ all the great ends of morality and religion are well enough lecured 
without it, as I have ftiewn, yet it would be a great advance of our knowledge 
in nature and philofophy. . 

To what I have faid in my book, to ftiew that all the great ends of religion 
and morality arc fecured, barely by the immortality of the foul, without a ne- 
cefiiiry fuppofition that the foul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, that im- 
mortftity may and fhall be annexed to that, tvhich in its own nature is neither 
immaterial nor immortal, as the apoftle expreily declares in thefe words 5 “ for 
this corruptible muft put on incorruption, and this mortal miift: put on immor- 
tality.” 

Perhaps my uftng the word fpirit, for a thinking fubftance, without ex- 
cluding materiality put of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and fuch as de- 
ferves cenfure, becaufe I leave immateriality out of the idea, I make it a fign of, 
I readily own, that words Ihould be Iparingly ventured on, in a fenfe wholly new 
and nothing, but abfolute neceftity, can cxcufe the boldnefs of ufing any term, in a 
fenfe, whereof we can produce no example. But, in the prefent cafe, I think I 
have great authorities to juftify me. The foul is agreed, on all hands, to be that 
in us, which thinks. And he, that will look into the firft book of Cicero’s Tuf- 
ciilan qiieftions, and into the fixth book of Virgil’s AEneids, will find that thefe 
two great men, vv^ho of all the Romans beft underftood philofophy, thought, or 
at leaft- did not deny, the foul to be a fubtil matter, which might come under tlie 
name of aura, or ignis, or aether; and this foul, they both of them called fpiritus : 
in the notion of which, it is plain, they included only thought and adive mo- 
tion,’ without the total exclufion of matter. Whether they thought riglit in this, 
I do not fay, that is not the queftion : but wdiether they fpoke properly, when 
they called an adive, thinking, fubtil fubftance, out of which they excluded 
only p'ofs and palpable matter, fpiritus, fpirit : I think that no body will deny, 
that if any among the Romans can be allowed to ipeak properly', Tully aiid 
Virgil are the two, W'-ho may moft fecurely be depended on for it : and one of 
them fpeaking of the foul, fays “ dum fpiritus hos regit artus 5” and the other, 
“ vita continetur corpore & fpiritu.” Where it is plain, by, corpus, he means 
(as generally every where) only grofs matter that may be felt and handled ^ as 
appefirs by thefe words j “ fi cor aut fanguis, aut cerebrum eft: animus, certe, 
“ quoniam eft corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore s fi anima eft, forte diiTipa- 
bitur; fi ignis, extinguetur.” Tufe. C^aeft. 1 . i. c. ii. Here Cicero oppofes 
corpus to ignis and anima, i, e. aura, or breath : and the foundation of that his 
diftindlion of the foul, from that which he calls corpus, or body, he gives a 
little lower in thefb'wotdsj tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem.” Ib, c. 22. 

Nor 
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Nob. was it tlie heatHen world alone, that had this notion of ipiiit j the moil: 
enlightened of all the antient people of God, Solomon himfelf, ipeaks after the 
fame manner: ‘'That, which befalleth the fons of men, beMlcth beails, evenEccief. iii 
one thing befalleth them ; as the one dieth, ib dietli the other, yea they have 
“ all one fpirit ” So I tranilate the Hebrew w-ord nn, here, for fo I fjnd it 
tranilated, the very next verle but one ; “ Who knoweth the fpirit of a man Ver. 2.1, 

“ that gowetii upward, and the ipirit of a bead: that goeth down to the earth/' 

In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the word nn, and our tranilators 
of him the Vv^'ord fpirit, to a fubftance, out of %vhich immateriality was not 
wholly excluded, ‘‘ unlefs the fpirit of a bead:, that goeth downwards to the 
earth, be immaterial/' Nor did the way of ipeaking in our Savi^ir’s time 
vary from this : St. Luke tells us, that when our Saviour, after his refurredion. Chap, xxive 
flood in the rnidft of them, “ they were affrighted, and fbppofed that they had 37- 
feeo the Greek word wliich always anfwers ipirit, in Engliili ; and fo 

the tran.Qators of the Bible render it here, “ they fuppofed that they had feen a 
fpirit/' But our Saviour lays to them, ‘‘ Behold my hands and my feet, that Ver. 39^ 

‘' it is I myfelf, handle me and fee; for a fpirit hath not fiefh and bones, as 
« you fee me have." Which words of our Saviour put the fame diftindion 
between body and ipirit, that Cicero did in the place above cited, viz. that the 
one wxis a grofs compages, that could be felt and handled ; and the other fuch Lib. 6. 
as Virgil deicribes the glioft, or foul, of Anchifes. 

" Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

" Ter friiilra comprenfa manus effugit imago, 

“ Par levibus, ventis, volucrique fimillima fomno." 

I WOULD not be thought hereby to fay, that fpirit never does iignify a purely 
immaterial fubftance. In that fenfe the fcripture, I take it,- fpeaks, when it fays, 

God is a fpirit and, in that fenfe, I have ufed it; and, in that fenfe, I 
have proved from my principles, that there is a .{piritiial fubftance ; and am cer- 
tain that there is a fpiritual, immaterial fubftance : which is, I humbly conceive, 
a direft anfwer to your Lotdftiip's queftiori in the beginning of this argument, 
viz. How come we to be certain, that there are fpiritual fubftances, fuppofing 
“ this principle to be true," that the fimple ideas by fenfation and refledion, 
are the foie matter and foundation of all our realbning ? But this hinders not, but 
tliat if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial fpirit, fliould 
pleafe to. give a fyftem of very lubtil matter, fenfe, and motion, it might, with 
propriety of fpeech, be called fpirit ; tbo’ materiality were not excluded out of 
its complex idea. Your Lordflrip proceeds; 

“ It ' is fiid indeed elfewhere, that it is repugnant to the idea of fenfeleis P. 242. 
matter, that it fliould put into itfelf fenfe, percq>tion, and knowledge. But B. iv. c. 10. 

“ this doth not reach the preient cafe ; which is not what matter can do of it- § 5* 

“ felf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. And what 

“ certainty can we have, that he hath not done it? We can have none from, the 
“ ideas, for thofe are given up in this ca.fe ; and, confequently, we can have no 
" certainty upon thele principles, whether we have any fpiritual fubftance 
within us, or not." 

You r Lordfhip In this paragraph proves, that from what I fay, we can B. iv. c. 10. 

'' have no certainty whether w^e have any fpiritual fubftance in us, or not." If, § 5* 

by ipititual fub.ftance, your Lordftiip means an immaterial fubftance in us, as 
you ipeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordihip fays is true, that it cannot, 
upon thele principles, be demonftrated. But I muft crave leave to fiy, at the 
ftme time, that, upon thefe principles, it can be proved, to the higheft: degree 
of probability. If, by fpiritual fubftance, your Lordftiip means a thinking fiib- 
ftance, I niuft diffent from your Lordfhip, and fay, that we can have a cer- 
tainty, upon xny principles, that there is a fpiritual fubftance in us. In ftiort, 
my Lord, upon my principles, i. e, from the idea of thinking, we can have a 
certainty that tiiere is a thinking fubftance in us; from hence we have a certainty 

that 
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B.. iv. tjiat there is an eternal, thinking fobftance. This thinking fubflance, which 
has ken from eternity, l iiave proved to be immaterial This eternal, inima- 
tciiil, thinking fubftance, has put into us a thinking fiibfcance, which, whether 
it be a material or immaterial fubiiance, caimot be iniiliibly demonlhnted fixmi 
our ideas; tlio’ from them it may be proved, that it is to the higlieft degree 
probable, that it is immaterial This, in fiiort, my Lord, is what I have to 
fay on this ooiiit ; which may, in good meafiire, ferve for an anfwer to your 
Lo]-dni|'>’s next leaf, or two; wdiich I fiiall fet dov/n, and then take notice of 
f/ine few particulars, which I wonder to find your Lordfliip accufe me o£ 
'Voiir I.ordiliip fiiys ; 

n we are told, That from the operations of our mijuis, we are able to 

B. li. c. w. frame a complex idea of a fpirit. How can that be, when we cannot froin 

t- ’ 5 - thole ideas be aifured, but that tliofe operations may come from a materia I 

“ iitbliance ? If we frame an idea on facli grounds, it is at mod; but a poffibie 
idea; for it may be otberwife, and we can have no affu ranee from our ideas, 
that it is not: fo that the moll: men may come to, in this way of ideas, is, 
that it is poffibie it may be lb, and it is poffibie it may not; but that it is 
“ impofiible for us, from our ideas, to determine either way. And is not tliis 
“ an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of realbn ? 

]K 2JX. " I am very glad to find the idea of a Ipiritual fubiiance made as confifrent 
and intelligible, as that of a corporeal “ For as the one confifrs of a cohefioii 
“ of folid parts, and the power of communicating motion by impulfe, .fo the ' 
“ other confifts in a power of thinking, and willing, and moving the body; and 
§ 27. that the cohefion of folid parts, is as hard to be conceived as thinking : and 
“ we are as much in the dark, about the power of cornniimicating motion by 
“ impulfe, as in the power of exciting motion by thought. We have by daily 
experience clear evidence of motion, produced both by impulfe and by 
thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehenfioii ; rve 
“ are equally at a lofs in both. ■ ' 

^28. “ From whence it follows, that we may be certain of a being of a fpiritual 

fubftance, altho* we have no clear and diftind idea of it, nor are able to com- 
“ prebend the manner of its operations : and, therefore, it is a vain thing in any 
“ to pretend, that all our realbn and certainty is founded on clear and diftinft 
ideas; and that they have realbn to rejed any dodrine, which relates to fpi- 
ritual fubftances, becaufe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. For the 
fame thing is confefied by the moll inquifitive men, about the manner of 
§ 31. operation, both in material and immaterial fubftances. It is affirmed, that 
the very notion of body implies fomething very hard, if not impofiible to be 
“ explained or underftood by us ; and that the natural conieqiience of it, viz. 
“ di\-i:ibi]ity, involves us in difiiciilties impofiible to be explicated, or made 
§32. “ confifrent; that v/e have but fonie few fiiperficial ideas of things; that ws 
are defritute of faculties to attain to the true nature of them ; and that when 
“ we do tnat, we tall prcfently into darknefs and cbfciirity, and can difeover 
“ nothing further but our own blindnels and ignorance. 

“ These are very fair and ingenuous confeffions of the Chortnefs of human 
underftanding, with refped to the nature and manner of fiicli things, wlfich 
' ' we are moft certain of the being of, ^by cohftafrt and undoubted experience. J 
appeal now to the reafon of mankind, whether it can be any rcafonable foun- 
"" dation for rejeding a dodrine propofed to us, as of divine revelation, bccaiife 
V vve cannot comprehend the manner of it ; efpecially wfiicn it relates to the 
§ 33 ^ 34 j 35 * ^diyine effence. For as the frime author obferves, ‘‘ our idea of God is framed 
“ from the complex ideas of thole perfedions, we find in our felves, bur cn- 
“ iarging tltem fo, as to make them fuitable to an infinite being, as know- 
ledge, power, duration, &c. And the degrees, or extent, of thefe, which 
§ 36, “ w^e aferibe to the fovereign being, are all boundlefs and infinite. For it is in- 
“ finity, which joined to our ideas of exillence, power, knowledge, &c. makes 
'' that complex Jdea, whereby we reprefent to our felves the beft we can, the 
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“ NoWj when onr knovv^ledge of grois material fubftances is fo dark 5 wheri 
the notion of ipiritual iubhances is above all ideas of fenfatioii] wiieii the 
“ bipiicr any fiibhiiiics Isj the more remore from our knowledge ^ but efpeciallyy 
wiien the very idea of a iiipreme being implies its being iniinite and incoixi- 
prehenfible ; I know not whetlier it argues more ftupidity, or arrogance, to 
“ expole a dcccrine, relating to the divine ejSence, becaufe they cannet compre- 
“ hciid the manner of it: but of this more afterwards. I arn yet upon the 
certaii'ity of our reafon, from clear and drftind; ideas : and if we can attain to 
certainty without them, and v/here it is confeiTed we cannot have tlrern, as 
“ about fubilancs ^ then thefe cannot be the foie matter and foundation of our 
reafoiiiog, which is peremptorily alTerted by this late author.’' 

Here, after having argued, that notwithitanding what I fiy^ about our idea 
of a fpirit, it is inipofliblc, from our ideas, to determine whether that Ipirit in 
tis be a material fubifance, or no, your Lordihip concludes the paragraph thus : 
and is net this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon ?” 

I Ai^swER, 1 think it is a way to bring us to a certainty in thefe things,!'. 243, 
which I have oiTered as certain ; but I never thought it a way to certainty, 
where we cannot reach certainty 3 nor flrall I think the worfe of it, if your 
Lordfliip iliould inftance in an hundred other things, as well as the inimateriality 
of the fpirit ki us, wherein this way does not bring us to a certainty ; unlefs, at 
the fame time, your Lordihip fhali fhew us another way, that will bring us to 
a certainty in thofe points, wherein this v/ay of ideas £uled. If your Lordihip, 
or any body elfe, will fhew me a better way to a certainty in them, I am ready 
to learn, and v/ii-l lay by that of ideas. The way of ideas will not, from philo- 
fopliy, afford us a deinonilration, that the thinking fubilance in us is immaterial. 
Whereupon your Lordiliip aiks, “ and is not this an admirable way to bring us 
to a certainly of reafon The way of argument, which your Lordihip oppofes 
to the way of ideas, will, I humbly conceive, from philofophy, as little afford 
us a demoiiilration, that the thinking fubilance in us is immaterial. \¥hereupon, 
may not any one likewife alk, ‘‘ and is not this an admirable way to bring us 
to a certainty of reafon Is any way, I befeech your Lordfhip, to be con- 
demned as an ill way to bring us to certainty, demon ftrative certainty, becaufe 
it brings us not to it, in a point where reafon cannot attain to foch certainty ? 
iilgebra is a way to bring us to certainty in matliematicks 3 but mui 1 it be pre- 
fcntly condemned as rai ill way, becauie there are fome queftioiis in niathe- 
maticks, which a man cannot come to certainty in, by the way of Algebra ? 

In page 247. after having fet down feveral confeffions of mine, “ of the 
“ flrortnefs of human underfeanding,” your Lordihip adds thefe words; 

I appeal now to the reafon of mankind, whether it can be any reafonable 
foundation for rejedling a dodtrinc, propofed to us, as of divine revelation 5 
becaufe we cannot comprehend the manner of it 3 elpecially, when it relates 
“ to the divine cflence.” And I befcech you, my Lord, where did I ever fay 
fo, or any thing like it ? And yet it is impoffible, for any reader, but to ima- 
gine, that that propofition, which your Lordfiiip appeals to the reafon of man- 
kind againd:, is a propofition of mine, which your Lordfliip is confuting, out 
of confeffions of my own, great numbers whereof Hand quoted out of my 
Effay, in feveral pages of your Lordffiip’s book, both before, and after, this 
your Lordffiip’s appeal to the reafon of mankind. And now I muft appeal to 
your Lordffiip, wffiether you find any fuch propofition in my book ? If your 
Lorddiip does not, I too muift then appeal to the reafon of mankind, whether 
it be reafonable for your Lordffiip, to bring fo many confeffions out of my book 
to confute a propofition, that is no where in it? There is no doubt, reafon for 
it 3 which, fiiice your Lordffiip does not, that I fee, declare, and I have not 
wit enough to difeover, I ffiall, therefore, leave to the reafon of mankind to 
find out. 

Your Lordffiip has, in this part of your difeourfe, {poke very much of rea- p. 243. 
£>113 as, “ is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon ? L ^ 44 > 
" And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all our. reafon andeer- p* 
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P. 250. « tainty is founded on dear and diftind ideas. I appeal now to the reafon of 
P. 251.cc mankind. I am yet upon the certainty of our reafon. The certainty is not 
placed ill the idea, but in good and found reafon. Allowing the argument 
“ to be good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from principles of true 
“ reafon,” 

What your Lordihip lays- at the beginning of this chapter, in tliefe words, 

P. 230.“ we muft coiifider what we underftand by reafon,” made me hope, I fliould 
here find what your Lordfhip underflands by reafon, explained, that fo I might 
redify my notion of it, and might be able to avoid the obfcurity and confufion, 
which very much perplex moft of the difcourfes, wherein it is appealed to, or 
from, as judge. But, notwithftanding the explication, I flattered myfelf with 
the hopes of, from what I thought your Lordfhip had promlfed, I find no other 
account of reafon, but in quotations out of others, which your Lordflilp juftiy 
blames. Had I been fo happy, as to have been ini ightened in this point, by your 
Lordfliip’s learned pen, fo as to have feen diffindly, what pur Lordfliip un- 
derftands by reafon, I fhould poffibly have excufed myfelf, from giving your 
Lordfliip the trouble of thefe papers, and been able to have perceived, without 
applying myfelf any farther to your Lordfliip, how fo much of my EfTay came 
into a chapter, which was defigned to anfwer objedions againfl; the trinity, 
in point of reafon.” It follows : 

P.246. “ But I go yet farther; and as I have already fliewed, we can havenocer- 

tainty of an immaterial fubftance within us, from thefe fimple ideas 5 fo I 
“ fliall now fhew, that there can be no fufficient evidence, brought from them, 
by their own confeffion concerning the exiftence of the mod fpiritual and in- 
“ finite fiibdance, even God himfelf.” And then your Lordfliip goes on, to give 
an account of my proof of a God : which your Lordfhip clofes with thefe 
words ; 

P. 2^2. That, which I defign, is to fhew, that the certainty of it is not placed 
‘‘ upon any clear and diftind ideas, but upon the force of reafon diftind from 
it ; wdiich was the thing I intended to prove.” 

If this be the tiling your Lordfhip defigned, I am then at a lofs, who your 
Lordfliip defigned it againft : for I do not remember, that I have any where 
faid, that we could not be convinced by reafon of any truth, but where all the 
ideas, concerned in that convidion, were clear and diftindj for knowledge 
and certainty in my opinion, lies in the perception of the agreement, or diia- 
greement, of ideas, fuch as they are, and not always in having perfedly clear 
• and diftind ideas. Tho’ thofe, I muft own,, the clearer and more diftind 
they are, contribute very much to our more clear and diftind rcafoning and dif- 
purfing about them. But, in forne cafes, we may have certainty about obfcure 
ideas ; v. g. by the clear idea of tliinking in me, 1 find the agreement of the 
clear idea of exigence, and the obfeure idea of a fubftance in me, becaufe I 
perpive the neceflary agreement of thinking, and the relative idea of a fupport ; 
which fupport, without having any clear and diftind idea of what it is, beyond 
this relative one of a fupport, Icall fubftance. • 

If pur Lordftjip intended this againft another, who has faid, “ clear and 
diftind ideas are the fble matter and foundation of all our reafbning 5” it 
fecnis very ftiange tome, that your Lordfliip fhould intend it againft: one, and 
quote only the words of another. For above ten pages before, your Lordfhip 
had quoted nothing but my book ; and, in the immediate preceding paragraph, 
you biiiig a large quotation out of the tenth fedionof the tenth chapter of my 
i ‘ 251. fourth book 5 of which your Lordfliip fays, » this is the fubftance of theargu-. 

. naent ufed, to prove an infinite, fpiritual lieing, which I am far from wealcen- 
.fog tlie force of; but that which I defign, is to fliew, that the certainty of 
clear and diftind ideas.” Whom now, I befeech your 
Lordfhip, can this be underftood to be intended againft, but me ? For how can 
my ufing -an argument, whofe certainty is not placed upon clear and diftindt 
ideas, prove thing againft another man, who fays, « that dear and diftind 
“ ideas are fc.lbfe.matter and foundation of all our reafoning ?” This proves 
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only againft him, that ufes the argument^ and, therefore, either I miift Be 
foppoled here to hold, that clear and diftinct ideas are the foie matter and foun^ 
dation of all our reafoning, (which I do not remember that I ever faid) or elfe 
that your Lordiliip here proves againft no body. 

But tlio’ I do not remember that I have any where laid, that clear and 
diftin6: ideas are the foie matter and foundation of all our reafoning; yet I do 
own, that fimple ideas are the foundations of ail our knovrledge, if that be it, 
v/hich your Lordfliip qiieftions: and, therefore, I mull: think myfelf concerned 
in what your Lordfliip fays in this very place, p. 246. in thefe words, “ I fliall 
now fhew, that there can be no fufficieht evidence brought from thefe fini- 
“ pie ideas, by their own confeflion, concerning the exillence of God hini- 
“ felf.” 

This being fpoken in the plural number, cannot be underftood to be meant 
of the author of Chriftianity not Myfterious, and no body elfe : and whom can 
any reader reafonably apply to it, but the author of the Eflay of Human 
Underftandiiig 3 fince, befides that it flands in the midfl: of a great many quo- 
tations out of that book, without any other perfon being named, or any one’s 
'ivords but mine quoted, my proof alone of a deity is brought out of that book, 
to make good what your Lordfliip here fiys ; and no body elfe is any where 
mentioned, or quoted, concerning it ? 

Th e fame way of fpeaking of the perfons you are arguing againfl:, in the 
plural number, your Lordfliip ufes in other places j as, “ which they may call P. 
a complication of fimple ideas, if they pleafe.” 

We do not envy thefe pretenders to reafon ; but metliinks they fliouH P. 240, 
“ not, at the fame time, afiert the abfolute neceflity of thefe ideas to our koow- 
“ ledge, and declare, that we may have certain knowledge without tiiem.” And 
all along in that page, they. And in the very next page, my words being quo- 
ted, your Lordfhip aflcs, how that can he, when the fame perfons fay, that P. 241, 
notwithftanding their ideas, it is pofiible for matter to think ?” So that I do 
not fee, how I can exempt myfelf from being meant, to be one of thofe pre- . 
tenders to reafon, wherewith we can be certain, without any foundation of rea- 
fon ; which your Lordfhip, in the immediate foregoing page, does not envy for P. £40* 
this new fort of certainty. How can it be miderflood, but that I am one of 
thofe perfons, that ■‘^at the fame time, afiert the abfolute neceflity of thefe ideas 
“ to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain knowledge without 
“ them? tho’ your Lordfliip very civilly fays, p. 239. that you mufl: do that 
“ right to the ingenious author of the Efiay of Human Underftanding (from 
whence thefe notions are borrowed, to ferve other purpofes than he intended- 
them, that,” See. yet, metliinks, it is the author himfelf, and his ofe of thefe 
notions, that is blamed and argued againfl ; but flill in the plural number, which 
lie confefles himfelf not to underfland. 

My Lord, if your Lordfliip can fliew me, where I pretend to reafon, or cer- 
tainty, without any foundation of reafon 5 or where it is I affert the abfolute 
neceflity of any ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain 
knowledge without them, your Lordfliip will do me a great favour : for this, I 
grant, is a new fort of certainty, which I long to be rid of, and to difown to 
the world. But truly, my Lord, as I pretend to no new fort of certainty, but 
juft fucli as human underftanding was pofTeffed of, before I was born ; and 
fhould be glad, I could get more out of the boolsi and writings, that come 
abroad in my days : fo, my Lord, ’ if I have any where pretended to any new 
fort of certainty, I befeech your Lordfliip fhew me the place, that I may cor- 
red the vanity of it, and unfay it to the world. 

Again, your Lordfliip fays thus, I know not, whether it argues more P. 246^ 
ftupidity, or arrogance, to expofe a doctrine relating to the divine effence, 
becaufe they cannot comprehend the manner of it.” 

Here, my Lord, I find the fame, they, again, which fome pages back, evi- 
dently involved me: and fince that you have named no body befides me,, nor 
alleged' any body’s writing but mine 5 give me leave, therefore, to aflt your, 
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Lordiliip, whether I am one of thefe, tliey, here alfo, that J may know, whe.=. 
ther I am concerned to anfwer for myfelf? I am aihamed to iiiiportime yoar 
Lordlhip fo often, abotit the fame matter 5 but I meet with fo many places, in 
your Lordlhip’s (I had almoft faid new) way of waiting, that put me to a ftand, 
not knowing whether I am meant, or no, that I am at a lofs, whether I ilioiild 
clear myfelf from w^hat poffibly your Lordfliip does not lay to my charge; and 
yet the reader, thinking it meant of me, diould conclude that to be in my book^ 
wdiich is not there, and which I utterly difowm 

P.246. Tho' I cannot be joined with thofe, wdio expofe a dodriiie relating to the 
divine effence, becaufe they cannot comprehend the manner of it; imlefs your 
Lordlhip can diew where I have fo expofed it, which I deny tliat I have any 
where done: yet your Lordlhip, before you come to the bottom of the fime 
P. 246. page, has thefe words, I diall now drew, that there can be no fufficient evi- 
“ dence brought from them, by their own confeffion, concerning tlie exiilence 
of the mod: ipiritual and infinite fubftaiice, even God himfelf.” 

Ip your Lordlhip did mean me in that, they, which is fome lines backwards, 
I mud complain to your Lordlhip, that you have done me an injury, in im- 
puting that to me, which I have not done. And if, their, here, were not 
meant, by your Lorddiip, to relate to the fame perfons, I alk, by what ihall 
the reader diftinguidi them? and how drall any body know, who it is your 
Lorddiip means? For that I am comprehended here is apparent, by your 
quoting my Elkiy, in the very next words, and arguing againft it, in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

I ENTER not here into your Lordlhip’s argument; that which I am now 
confidering is your Lordlhip’s peculiar way of writing, in this part of 3rour trea- 
tife, w^hich makes me often in a doubt, whether the reader will not condemn 
my book, upon your Lorddiip’s authority, where he thinks me concerned, if I 
fay nothing : and yet your Lorddiip may look upon my defence, as fuperfiuous, 
when I did not hold what your Lordlhip argued againft. 

P. 246. Bu T to go on with your Lorddiip’s argument, your Lorddiip fays, ‘‘ I dial! 
now diew, that there can be no fufticient evidence, brought from finiple 
ideas, by their own confeffion, concerning the exiftence of the mod Ipiritual 
and infinite fubftance, even God himfelf.” 

Your .Lorddiip’s way of proving it, is this : your Lordlhip fays, we arc told, 
P. 246. b. iv. c. 10. § I. “ That the evidence of it is equal to mathematical certainty; 
‘‘ and very good arguments are brought to prove it, in a chapter on purpofe ; 

but that which I take notice of, is, that the argument from the clear and 
“ diftindt idea^' of a God, is palfed over.” Suppofing all this to he fo, your 
Lorddiip, methinks, with fubmiffion, does not prove the propofition you 
undertook, wdiich was this ; “ there can be no fufficient evidence, brought from 
fimple ideas, by their own confeffion, concerning, [i. e. to prove] the exiftence 
of a God.” For if I did in that chapter, as your Lorddiip fays, pafs over 
the proof from the clear and diftinct idea of God, that, I prefume, is no con- 
feffion, that there can be no fufficient evidence, brought from clear and diftind: 
ideas, much lels from fimple ideas, wncerning the exiftence of a God; becaufe 
theudng of;QnjE.ai:gunmt, brought from one foundation, is no confeffion that 
there is not another |nnciple, orfomida^jcea^v But, my Lord, I diall not infift 
upon this, whether it be a confeffion, or no. 

Leaving confeffion, out of the propofition, I humbly conceive yourLord- 
ffiip’s argument does not prove. Your Lorddiip’s propofition to be proved, is, 
can be. nq ikfficient evidence brought, from fimple ideas, to prove the 
exiftence 'of a God ; and your Lordihip’s reafon is, becaufe the argument 
and diftind: idea of God, is omitted in my proof of a God. I 
Yorthefeengthening your Lorddiip’s reafoning in the cafe, that I 
had fam’’^wbich I am & enough from faying) that there was no other argument 
to pr0ve’tlr;.^id:ence bfGod, - but what I had ufed in tliat chapter ; yet, my 
^ Lord, your, l^ddiip’s argument, I humbly conceive, would not 

hold: for I evidence from dmplo ideas, tlio’ I brought none ftom 
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tlic idea of God ; for the idea, we have of God^ is a complex:, and no fimpie 
idea. So that the terms being changed from fimple ideas, to a clear and diftindf 
complex idea of God, the propofitlon, which was -undertaken to be proved, 
feems to me unproved. 

Your Lordihip’s next words are, “ how can this be confident with deducing F. 247^^ 
our certainty of knowledge from clear and fimple ideas 

Here your Lordiliip joins fomething that is mine, with fomething that is 
not mine. I do fay, that ail our knowledge is founded in fimple ideas; but I 
do not fay, it is all deduced from clear ideas ; much lefs that we cannot have 
any certain knowledge of the exigence of any thing, whereof we have not a 
clear, diftinft, complex idea ; or, that the complex idea mufl be clear enough, 
to be in itfelf the evidence of the exiftence of that thing ; which feems to be 
your Lordihlp’s meaning here. Our knowledge is all founded on fimple ideas, 
as I have before explained, tho’ not always about fimple ideas; for we may 
know the truth of propofitions, which include complex ideas, and thofe com- 
plex ideas may not always be perfectly clear ideas. 

In the reoiaioiiig part of this page, it follows: I do not go about tojuftify P, 247^^ 
thofe who lay the whole flrefs upon that foundation, which I grant to fie too 
v/eak to fiipport fo important a truth ; and that thofe are very much to blame, 

“ v/lio go about to invalidate other arguments for the fake of that: but I doubt 
ail that talk about clear and diftindt ideas being made the foundation of cer- 
tainty, came originally from thefe difcourfes, or meditations, which are aimed 
at. The author of them was an ingenious, thinking m.an, and he eiidea-- 
vourcd to lay the foundation of certainty, as well as he could. The firfi: 

‘‘ thing he found any certainty in, was his own exiftence ; wdiich he founded 
upon the perceptions of the adts of Bis mind, which fome call an internal, 
infallible perception, that we are. From hence he proceeded to enquire, how 
we came by this certainty ? And he refolved it into this, that he had a clear 
and diftindt perception of it ; and from hence he formed this general rule, 
that what he had a clear and diftindt perception of, ’ivas true. Which, in 
reafon, ought to go no farther, than where there is the like degree of evi« 
dence.'" 

Th I s account which your Lordftiip gives here, what it was, wherein Defcartes 
laid the foundation of certainty, containing nothing in it to fiieWj what your 
Lordftiip propofed here, viz. “ that there can be no fufiicient evidence, brought 
“ from ideas, by my own confeffion, concerning the exiftence of God himfelf;** 

I willingly excufe myfelf, from troubling your Lordlhip concerning it. Only I 
crave leave to make my acknowledgment to your Lordftiip, for what you are 
pleafed, by the way, to drop in thefe words : “ But I doubt ail this talk, about 
“ clear and diftin(^l: ideas being made the foundation of certainty, came origi- 
nally from thefe difcourfes, or meditations, which are aimed at.*’ 

By the quotations, in your Lordlhip’s immediately preceding words, taken B. iv* c. to. 
out of my Effay, which relate to that ingenious, thinking author, as well as by § 7* 
what in your following words is laid, of his founding certainty in his own exii- 
tence ; it is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordftiip means, that I borrowed 
from him my notions concerning certainty. And your Lordftiip is fo great a 
man, and every way fo far above my meaniiefs, that it cannot be fuppofed that 
your Lordfhip intended this for any thing, but a commendation of me to the 
world, as the fcholar of fo great a mafter. But tho’ I muft: always acknow- 
ledge, to that juftly admired gentleman, the great obligation of my firft deli- 
verance from the. unintelligible way of talking, of the philofophy in ufe, in the 
fchools in his time ; yet I am fo far from entitling his writings to any of the 
errors, or imperfections, which are to be found in my Efifay, as deriving their 
original from him, that I muft: own to your Lordftiip, they were fpun barely 
out of my own thoughts, refleding, as well as I could, on my own mind, and 
the ideas I had there, and were not, tha|; I know, derived from any other ori- 
ginal But, poflibly, I all this while aftume to myfelf an honour, which your 
Lordftiip did not intend to me, by this intimation ; for tho’ what goes before and 
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after j, feeois to appropriate thofe words to me, yet fome part of tlieiii brlogs rne 
itiider my ufiiai doubt, wbich-I fliail remain under, till I knov/, whooi'dieie 
\?ords, vk. This talk about clear and diiHn6: ideasv being fbundtr- 

tion of certainty,” belong to. ^ f 

Th e remaining part of tMs paragraph’ contains a difcourfe of your .Eordfliipb 
upon Defcartes’s general rule of certainty, in thefe words : “ For the certainty 
here was not grounded 'on the clearnefs of the perception, but on the plain- 
nefs of the evidence, which is of that nature, that the very doubting of it 
proves it; fince it is impolTible, that any thing ilioiild doubt, dr queftiGii, 

“ its own being, that had it not. So that here it is not the clearnefs of the 
idea, but an immediate a6t of perception, which is the true ground of cer- 
tainty. And this cannot extend to things v/itliout ourfelves, of which we 
can have no other perception, than what is cauied by the impreffions of out- 
ward objeds. But whether we are to judge according to thefe impreflions' 
doth not depend on the ideas tliemfelves, but upon the exercife of our judg- 
“ ment and reafon about them, which piit the didcrence benveeii true and 
falfe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. So that our certainty is not from 
the ideas themfeives, but from the evidence of reafen, that thofe ideas are 
true and juft, and, confequentfy, that we may build our certainty ur^on 
them.” 

Granting all this to be fo, yet I muft confefs, my Lord, I do not fee 
how it any ways tends to ftiew either your Lordftiip’s proof, or my coideihoj i, 
that my proof of an infinite fpiritual being is not placed upon ideas; which is, 
what your Lordftiip profefles to be your defign here. 

But tho’ we are not yet come to your Lordfliip’s proof, that the certainty 
in my proof of a deity is not placed on ideas ; yet I crave leave to confider, what 
your Lordftiip fays here, concerning certainty, about which one cannot employ 
too many thoughts, to find wherein it is placed. Your Lordfhip %s, “ That 
“ Defcartes’s certainty was not grounded on the clearnefs of the perception, but 
on the plainnefs of the evidence.” And a little lower ; here (i. e. in Defcartes’s 
foundation of certamty) it is not the clearneft of the idea, but an immediate 
“ adt of perception, on which is the true ground of certainty. And a little • 
“ lower, tliat, in things without us, our certainty is not from the ideas, but 
from the evidence of reafon, that thofe ideas are true and juft.” 

Your Lordfhip, I hope, will pardon my dulnefs, if, after your Lordfliip ha^ 
placed the grounds of certainty of our own exiftence, fometimes in the plainnefs 
of the evidfenew in oppofition to the clearnefs of the perception ; fometimes in 
the immediate of perception, in oppofition to the clearnefs of the idea, and 
the certainty c^f other things without us, in' the evidence of realbn, that thefe 
ideas are true and juft, in oppofition to the ideas themfeives : 1 know not, by 
thefe rules, wherein to place certainty ; and therefore ftick to my own plain 
way, by ideas, delivered in thefe words : “ Wherever we perceive the agree- 
ment, or difagreement, of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge ; and 
‘‘ wheiover w^e are fare thofe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is 
“ certab; real knowledge. Of agreement of, our ideas with the reality 
of thin^, 1 tMiik Thave fh^n,.^Whfreln it- is jftet certainty, real certainty, 
« confils.” Wh#bf vL In wFicli, if yonf 

Lordfhip find aiiy/miftakes,- I fhdll takB ^lf* as“fa great honour to be fet nght 
by-, you, 

. Your Lordfhip, as far as I can guefs your meaning (for I muft oWn, I do 
cornprdibift ^ b.^Foregoing'-paffage, td;oppofe this 

being-c^ be n^&lottt firom 

t. my Lofd, I ® fo fat ftom' faying''(dr-thmkmg) 
of that mind, but Defcartes, and' fori^rfhat have 
a God, frcm the ideaj li^hich we- Gf God 
rthbMlg a fufficient ground of 'd%tmnty, that 
ij denying, or doubting of it, as we 

- - - . - 
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B u T tlie idea of an infinite being lias this' peculiar to that necefifary exif« 

“ teiice is iinpiied in it. This is a clear and diftiiKft idea, and yet it is denied that 
this doth prove the exigence of God. How dien can the grounds of our 
certainty aiiie from clear and diftinct ideas, when, in one of the cleareft ideas 
of our minds, we can come to no certainty by 

You R Loi-dfliip’s proof here, as far as I comprehend it, feems to be, that it is 
coiifefled, That certainty does not arile from clear and diftindt MeaSj becauib 
“ it is denied that the clear and diftindt idea of an infinite beiiigj that implies 
“ neceiiiry exiftence ill it, does prove the exiftence of a God.” 

Here your Lordfiiip lays, it is denied 5 and, in five lines after, you recal 
that laying, and ufe thele words, “ I do not fay that it is denied, to prove itr” 

Which of thefe two fayings of your Lordfhip’s muft I now aiifwer to ? If your 
Lordihip fays it is denied, I fear that will not hold to be fo in matter of fadt, 
which made your Lordlliip unfay it; tho' that being mofl: to your Lordfhip's 
pui-pofe, occafioiied, I fuppofe, its dropping from youf pen. For if it be not 
denied, I think the whole force of your Lordfliip's argument fails. But your 
tordiliip helps that out, as well as the thing will bear, by the words that follow 
in the fentence, %vhich altogether Hands thus : “ I do not fay, that it is denied 
“ to prove it 5 but this is laid, that it is a doubtful thing, from the different 
“ make of merfs tempers, and application of their thoughts. What can this 
“ mean, unlefs it be to let us know, that even clear and diftindt ideas may lofe 
“ their effedt, by the difference of men’s tempers and ftudies ? So that, befides 
“ ideas, in order" to a right judgment, a due temper and application of the mind 
“ is required.” 

If 1 meant, in thofe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordihip, juft as 
your Lordlliip concludes they mean, I know not why I Ihould be alhamed of 
It ; for 1 never thought that ideas, even the moft clear and diftindt, would* make 
men certain of what might be demonftrated from them, unlefs they were of a 
temper to confider, and would apply their minds to them. There are no ideas 
more clear and diftindt, than thofe of numbers, and yet there are a thoufand 
demonftrations ' concerning numbers, which millions of men do not know, (and 
fo have not the certainty about them, tliey might have) for want of application. 

I COU LD not avoid here to take this to myfelf : for this pafiage of your Lord- 
lliip’s is pinned down upon me fo clofe, by your Lordftiip’s citing the 7th fedt, of 
the loth chapter of my ivtli book, that I am forced here to aniwer for myfelf; 
which I ftiall do, after having firft fet down my words, as they ftand in the place 
quoted by your Lordihip : “ How far the idea of a moft perfedl being, which a B. c, xoj, 

“ man may frame in his mind, does, or does not, prove the exiftence of a God, § 7* 

“ I will not here examine. For in the different make of men’s tempers and ap- 
plication of their thought's, fome argTiments prevail more on one, and fome on 
“ another, for the confirmation of the fame truth. But yet^ I think, t|iis I may 
“ fay, that it is an ill way of eftabUftiing this truth, and filencing atheifts, to 
“ lay the ivhole ftrefs'of fo important a point as this, upon that foie foundation, 
and take fome men’s having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident, 

“ fomemen have none, and fome a worfe than none, and the moft very different) 

“ for the only proof of a deity; and out of an over-fondnefs of that darling 
“ invention, calliier, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and 
“ forbid US “to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our 
“ own exift#|cC, abShh€'"|&p^40fts of the' uhhfe 3 r;fe,-cijAf .lb "dwfy afid co- 
“ gently to ou'r thoughts, tharTdeein it impofiible a coiifidering man to 
“ withftand them.* For I judge it, a^ certaiU and clear a truth, as can any where 
“ be delivered, that thb invifible thitig's of God ate clearly feen from the crea- 
“ tioii of the world, being underftood by'the things that are made, even his 
“ eternal po\Ver and godhead.” 

The meaning of which words of minl^ Were not to dehy‘that the idea of a 
moft perfed being doth grove a God; brftd bI|iiie;tIiofe, who take it for the 
only proof, and endeaVoft^fpfinvaUdate ali For the belief of a God bdng, 

as I lay in the fame fectiOh/ the fcfundktidh''hf kll' rdigioh and genuine mdra- 
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litv I tlioiight no arguments, that are made life of, to work the periuaiion of a 
God into men’s minds, flrould be invalidated^ And the reafoii I give, why they 
(hould ail be ieft to their full ftrength, and none of them rejeded, as unfit to 
be hearkened to, is thisr becaufe “ in the different make of ineii's tempers, 
'' and application of dieir thoughts, fome ar^ments prevail more on o and 
fome on another, for the confirmation of the feme triitli.” So that my 
meanlnjy here, was not, as your Lordlhip fuppofes, to ground certainty on the 
different make of men’s tempers, and application of their thoughts, in oppofitioii 
to clear and difiind ideas, as is very evident from my words 5 but to fliew of 
what ill confequence it is, to go about to invalidate any argument, which hath 
a tendency to fettle the belief of a God, in any one’s mind 4 becaufe, in the 
differerice of men’s tempers and application, fome arguments prevail more on 
one, and fome on another: fo that I fpeaking of belief, and your Lordfliip, as I 
take it, fpeaking in that place of certainty, nothing can (I crave leave to fey) be 
inferred from thefe words of mine, to your Lordfhip’s purpofe. And that I 
meant belief, and not certainty, is evident from hence, that I look upon the 
arcrument, there fpoke of, as not concliifive, and fo not able to produce cer- 
tainty in any one, tho’ I did not know how far it might prevail on fome men’s 
perfiiafions, to confirm them in the truth. And fince not all, nor the moft of 
thofe that believe a God, are at the' pains, or have the fldll, to examine and 
clearly comprehend the demonftrations of his being 5 I was unwilling to fliew 
the weaknefs of the argument there fpoke of ^ fince pofiibly by it, fome men 
might he confirmed in the belief of a God, which is enough to preferve in 
them true fentiments of religion and morality. 

Your Lordfiiip hereupon alks, “ Wherein is this different from what all 
“ men of underftanding have feid ?” 

I ANSWER ; in notliing that I know; nor did I ever, that I remember, fey 
that it was. Your Lordfhip goes on to demand, 

“ Why then fliould thefe clear and fimple ideas be made the foie foiinda- 
tion of reafon 

I ANSWER : that I know not; they muft give your Lordfiiip a reafon for 
it, who have made clear ideas the foie foundation of reafon. Why I have made 
fimple ones the foundation of all knowledge, I have fhewn. Your Lordlhip 
goes on. 

One would think by this”— - 
By what, I befeech your Lordfhip ? 

‘‘ That thefe ideas would prefently fatisfy men’s minds, if they attended to 
them.” , 

What thofe ideas are, from which your Lordfhip would exped fuch prefent 
fetisfaclion, and upon what grounds your Lordfhip expeds it, I do not know. 
But this I will venture to fey, that all the fetisfedion men’s minds can have, in 
their enquiries after truth and certainty, is to be had only from confidering, ob- 
ferving, and rightly laying together of ideas, fo as to find out tlieir agreement, 
or difegreement, and no other way. 

But I do not tliink ideas have .and certainty, always fo ready to fatisfy 
the mind in its enq^rks, thtit there inpm to be fatisfied, than to attend 

to them, as one does to a man, whom ’ 4 ^/^||^|ari 4 uefi:ion, to be fatisfied ; which 
your Lordfliip’s way of expreffion feem^'td me to intimate. But they muft be 
confidered well, and their habitudes examined; and where their agreement, or 
difegreement, cannot be perceived by an immediate comparifon, other ideas 
tfe be found out, to difcover the agreement^ or difegreement, of thofe under 
,ahd then all laid in a due order,' before the mind can be fatisfied 


Kty, of that truth, which it is feeking after. This, my Lord, re« 

^ fittl^-mdre time and pains, than attending to a tale that is told, for 
'And I believe Ibme of the incomparable Mr. Newton’s won- 
ifions fo much pains, that tho’ they wei;^ all founded in 

ide^ hf quantity, yet thofe ideas did not prefently fetisfy his 
that, with great application and labour of thought, 

- ■ - ■" '■ lii#i 
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they were able to flitisfy him with certainty, i. e. produce demonilration. Your 
Lordihip adds, 

But even this will not do, as to the idea of an infinite being/’ P 

Tho’ the complex idea, for which the found, God, hands (whether contain- 
ing in it the idea of neceflary exiftence, or no, for the cafe is the fame) will not 
prove the real exigence of a being, anfwerijig that idea, anymore than any other 
idea, in any one’s mind, will prove the exiftence of any real being, anfwering 
that idea 5 yet, I humbly conceive, it does not hence follow, but that there 
may be other ideas, by which the being of a God may be proved. For no bo- 
dy, that I know, ever fiid, that eveiy idea w^ould prove every thing, or that an 
idea, in men’s minds, would prove the exiftence of fuch a real being : and 
therefore, if this idea fiiils to prove what is propofed to be proved by it, it is no 
more an exception agaiiift the way of ideas, than it would be an exception 
againft the way of a medius terminus, in arguing that Ibme body ufed one that 
did not prove. It follows : , 

“ It is not enough to fiiy, they will not examine liow far it will hold ; for p 
they ought either to fay, that it doth hold, or give up this ground of certain- 
ty from, clear and diftindt ideas.” 

IIer-E, my Lord, I am got again into the plural number: but not know- 
ing any body, but niyfelf, v/lio has ufed thefe words, which are fet down out 
of my Effiiy, and which you are, in this and the foregoing paragraph, arguing 
againft, I am forced to beg your Lordflaip to let me know, who thofe perfons 
are, whom your Lordihip, joining with me, intitles with me to thefe words of 
my book ) or to whom your Lordflfip, joining me, intitles me, by thefe words 
of mine, to what they have publiftied, that I may fee how far I am anfwerable 
for them. 

Now, as to the words tliemfelves, viz. I will not examine how far the 
“ idea propofed does, or does not, prove the exiftence of a God,” becaufe they 
are mine j and your Lordihip excepts againft them, and tells me, it was 
not enough to fay, I will not examine, &c. For I ought either to have faid,; 
that it doth hold, or give up this ground of certainty from clear and diftindt 
ideas.” I will anfwer as well as I can. 

I COULD not then, myLord, well fay, that that doth hold, which I thought 
did not hold j but I imagined I might, without entring into the examen, and 
ftiewing the weaknefs of that argument, pafs it by, with faying, I would not 
‘‘ examine,” and fo left it with this thought, “ valeat quantum valere poteft.” 

But tho’ I did this, and faid not then, it will hold, nay think now, it 
will not hold, yet I do not fee how from thence I was then, or am now, un- 
der any neceiTity to give up the ground of certainty from ideas j becaufe the 
ground of certainty from ideas may be right, tho’, in tlie prefent inftance, a 
right life were not made of them, or a right idea was not made ufe of, to pro- 
duce the certainty iboght. Ideas in mathematicks are a fiire ground of certainty ^ 
and yet every one may not make fo right a ufe of them, as to attain to cer- 
tainty by them : but yet any one’s failing of certainty by them, is not the over- 
turning of this truth, that “ certainty is to be had by them.” Clear and dif- 
tindt I have omitted here to join with ideas, not becaufe clear and diftindt make 
any ideas unfit to produce certainty, which have all other fitnefs to do it 5 but 
becaufe I do not limit certainty to clear and diftindt ideas only, ftnee diere may 
be certainty from ideas, that are not in all tlieir parts perfedhly clear and 4hl:indl:. 

Your Lorddiip, in the following, paragraph, endeavours to ftaew, that I 
have not proved the being of a God by ideas ; and from thence, with an argu- 
ment not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that ideas cannot be the grounds 
of certainty, becaufe I have not grounded niy proof of a God on ideas. To 
which way of argumentation, I muft crave leave here again to reply, that 
your Lorddiip’s fuppofing, as you do, ,that there is another way to certainty, 
which is not that of ideas, does not prove that certainty may not be had 
from ideas, becaufe I make ufe of that other way. This being premifed, I 
fliall endeavour to iliew, that rriy. proof of a" deity is all grounded on ideas, liow- 
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em youi* Lordlliip. is pleafed to call it by other names. Your Lordfnip's 
words arc : 

Bu T iiiftead of the proper argument from ideas, we are told, that from 
« the coiifideration of ourfelves, and .what we find in our own conititutions, 

“ our reafoii leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth; that 
“ there is an eternal, moft powerful, and mofr knowing being. All which I 
“ readily yield; but we fee plainly, the certainty is not placed in the idea, but 
« in o-ood and ihund reafon,” from the coiifideration of ourfelves and our con- 
ftitutioiis. “ What i in the idea of our felves ? No certainly.” 

Give me leave, my Lord, to aflc where lever laid, that certainty was placed 
rn the idea, which your Lordlhip urges my ivords, as a coiitradiaion of ? I 
think, I never faid fo. i. Becaiife I do not remember it. 2 . Becaufe your 
Lordlhip has not quoted any place, where I have laid lb, 3. Becaufe I, all 
along in, my book, which has the honour to be fo often quoted here by your 
Lordlliip, fay the quite contrary. For I place certainty, where I think every 
body will find it, and no where elfe, viz. in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of ideas ; lb that, in my opinion, it is impoflible to be placed in 
any one fingle idea, fimple or complex. I mull; own, that I think certainty 
grounded on ideas : and, therefore, to take your Lordlhip’s words here, as I 
think they are meant, in oppofition to what I fry, I lliall take the liberty to 
change your Lordlhip’s words here, ‘‘ What ! in the idea of ourfelves? No cer- 
« tainly into words uled by your Lordlhip in the foregoing page, to the frriie 
purpofe, What! can the grounds of our certainty arife from the idea of our*' 
A* felves? No certainly.” 

To which permit me, my Lord, with due refped to reply, Yes, certainly. 
The certainty of the being of a God, in my proof, is grounded on the idea 
of ourfelves, as we are thinking beings. But your Lordlhip urges my own 
words, which are, that, “ from the coiifideration of our felves, and what we 
“ find in our conftitutions, our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 

and evident truth.” 

My Lord, I mnfk confefs I never thought that the coiifideration of ourfelves, 
and what we. find in our own conftitutions, excluded the coiifideration of the 
idea, either of being, or of thinking, two of the ideas, that make a part of 
the complex idea, a man has of himfelf. If confideration of ourfelves excludes 
thofe ideas, I may be charged with fpeaking improperly : but it is plain, nex^er- 
thelefs, that I ground the proof of a God, on thofe ideas, and, I thought, I Ipoke 
properly enough ; when meaning, that the confideration of thofe ideas, xvhich 
our own being offered us, and fo finding their agreement, or difrgreement, witli 
othere, we xvere thereby, i. e. by thus realbning, led into the knowledge of the 
exiftence of the firfr, infinite being, i. e, of God. I exprelTed it, as I did, in 
the more familiar way of fpeaking : for my purpofe, in that chapter, being to 
make out the knowledge of the exiftence of a God, and not to prove that it 
was by ideas, I thought it moft proper to exprefs myfelf, in the inoft ufiial and 
familiar way, to let it the eafier into men’s minds, by common words and 
known ways of expreftion : and therefore, as I think, I have fcarce ufed the 
word idea, in that whole chapter, but only in that one place, tvhere my fpeak- 
ing againft laying the whole proof, only upon our idea of a moft perfect being 
obliged me to it. 

But your Lordlhip fays, that in this way of coming to a certain knowledge 
■of the being of a God, « from the confideration of ourfelves, and what wc 
■' ftnd in our own conftitutions,” the certainty is placed in good and found rea- 
1 hope fo. But not in the idea. 

Wh at your Lordlhip here means by, not placed in the idea, 1 confefs I do 
not well ;underftandi but if your Lordlhip means, that it is not grounded 
on the ideas of thinking and exiftence, before- mentioned, and die comparing 
of them, At^;&ding theh agreement, or difrgreement, with other ideas ; that 
I rnuft take to di&nt from : for, in this fenfe, it may be placed 

m ideas, and in gbbd and found reafon too, i. e. in realbn rightly managing 

thofe 
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tliofe ideas, fo as to produce evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I miift 
own, I fee not the force of the argument, which fays, notin ideas, but in found 
reafoii j fiiice I fee no fuch oppolition between them, but that ideas and found 
reafon may confid; together. For inftance : when a man would fliew the cer- 
tainty of this truth, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones 5 the fivU thing, probably, that he does, . is to draw a diagram. What is 
the life of that diagram ? but ileadily to fuggeft to his mind thofe feveral ideas, 
he would make life of, in that demondration* The confidering and laying thefe 
together, in fuch order, and with fuch connection, as to make the agreement 
of" the ideas of the three angles of the triangle, with the ideas of two right 
ones, to be perceived, is called right reafoning, and is the bufinefs of that facul- 
ty, which we call reafon ^ which when it operates rightly, by confidering and 
comparing ideas fo as to produce certainty, this {hewing, or demonftration, that 
the thing is fo, is called good and found reaibn. The ground of this certainty 
lies in ideas themfelves, and their agreement, or difagreement, which reafon nei- 
ther does, nor can alter, but only lays them fo together, as to make it perceivable ; 
and, witliout fuch a due confideration and ordering of the ideas, certainty 
could not be had ; and thus certainty is placed both in ideas, and in good and 
.found reafon. 

This affords an eafy anfwer to your Lordfhip’s next words, brought to 
prove, that the certainty of a God is not placed on the idea of ourielves. They 
if and thus : 

‘‘ For let our idea be taken, which way we pleafe, by fenfatioii or refledion 5 P. 25 04 
** yet it is not the idea, that makes us certain, but the argument, from that 
which we perceive in, and about, ourfelvesf ' 

’ Nothing truer than that it is not the idea, that makes us certain, without 
reafon, or without the underftanding : but it is as true, that it is not reafon, it 
is not the underftanding, that makes us certain without ideas. It is not the ftin, 
makes me certain it is day, without my eyes j nor it is not my fight makes me 
certain it is day, without the fan s but the one imployed about the other. Nor 
is it one idea by itfelf, that in this, or any cafe, makes us certain j but certainty 
confifts in the perceived agreement, or difagreement, of all the ideas, that 
fcrve to ftiew the agreement, or difagreement, of diftindt ideas, as they ftand 
in the propofition, whofe truth, or falfhood, we would be certain of. The 
ufing of intermediate ideas to ftaew this, is called argumentation, and the ideas 
fo ufed in train, an argument j fo that, in my poor opinion, to fay, that the 
argument makes us certain, is no more than faying, the ideas made ufe of^ 
make us certain, 

Th e idea of thinking in ourfelves, which we receive by refledfion, we may 
by intermediate ideas, perceive to have a necellary agreement and connedfion 
with the idea of the cxi ftence of an eternal, thinking being. This, whe- 
ther your Lordfhip will call placing of certainty in the idea, or placing the cer- 
tainty in reafon ; whether your Lordfliip will fey, it is not the idea, that gives us 
the certainty, but the argument, is indifferent to. me ^ I fhall not be fo un- 
mannerly as to preferibe to your Lordftaip, what way you ftiould fpeak, in this 
or any other matter. But this your Lordfhip will give me leave to fey, that let 
it be called, how your Lordihip pleafes, there is no contradidtion in it, to what 
I have feid concerning certainty, or the way, how we came by it, or the 
ground, on which I place it. Your Lordfhip farther urges my words, out of 
the fifth fedtion of the feme chapter. " 

But, we find in ourfelves perception and knowledge.” It is very true. P, 250. 
But how doth this prove there is a God ? Is it from the clear and diftindfc idea of 
it ? No, but from this argument, that, cither there muft: have been a know- 
ing being from eternity, or an unknowing ; for fomething muft have been 
from eternity ; but if an unlcnowirig being, then it was impoftible there ever 
ftiould have been any knowledge, it being as impoffible that a thing, with- 
out knowledge, fhould produce it, as that a triangle jOhould make itfelf three 
angles bigger than two right ones.” Allowing the • argument to be good, 
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«« yet it is not taken from the idea, but from the principles of true reaibn ; 
as, that no man can doubt his own perception 5 that every thing niiiil have- a 
caiifej that this caufe miift either have knowledge, or not ; if it have, the 
point is gained : if it hath not, nothing can produce nothing ; and confe» 
y- qiientiy a not knowing being cannot produce a knowing.” 

Your Lorddiip here contends^ that my argument is not taken from the idea, 
but fr'om true principles of reafon. I do not lay it is taken from any one idea, 
but from all the ideas concerned in it. But your Lorddiip, if you herein oppofe 
any thing I have faid, miiftj I humbly conceive, fay, not from ideas, but from 
true principles of reafon ; leverai whereof your Lorddiip has here fet down. 
And whence I befeech your Lorddiip, comes the certainty of any of tliofe pro- 
pofitions, which your Lorddiip calls true principles of reafon, but from the per- 
ceivable agreementj or dilagreement^ of the ideas contained in them .? Juft as it 
is expreded in thofe propolitions^ v. g. “ a man cannot doubt of his own per- 
” ception,” is a true principle of reafon, or a true propofition, ora certain pro- 
pofition ; but to the certainty of it wc arrive, only by perceiving the neceflary 
agreement of the twm ideas, of perception and felf-confcioufnefs. 

Agaik, every thing mud have a caufe Tho’ I find it lb fet down for 
one, by your Lorddiip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true principle of reafon, 
nor a true propofition ; but the contrary. The certainty wdiercof we attain, by 
the contemplation of our ideas, and by perceiving that the idea of eternity, and 
the idea of the exidence of fomething do agree, and the idea of cxidence from 
eternity, and of having a caufe, do not agree, or are inconfiftent within the 
fame thing. But " every thing, that has a beginning, mud: have a caufe,” is a 
tme principle of reafon, or a propofition certainly true ; which we come to 
know, by the fime way, i. e. by contemplating our ideas, and perceiving that 
the idea, of beginning to be, is necefiarily coiincded with the idea of Ibme 
operation ; and the idea of operation, with the idea of fomething operating, 
which we call a caufe ; and fo the beginning to be, is perceived to agree with 
the idea of a caufe, as is exprefied in the propofition : and thus it comes to be 
a certain propofition ; and fo may be called a principle of reafon, as every true 
propofition is to him that perceives the certainty of it. 

This, my Lord, is my way of ideas, and of coming to certainty by them ; 
which, when your Lorddiip has again confidered, I am apt to think your Lord- 
fhip wfill no more condemn, than I do except againd your Lorddiip’s way of 
arguments, or principles of reafon. Nor will it, I fuppofe, any longer ofend 
your - Lorddiip, under the notion of a new way of reafoning; fincel flatter my- 
felf, both thefe ways will be found to be equally old, one as the other ; tho’, 
perhaps, formerly they have not been fo didindtly taken notice of, and the 
name of ideas is of later date, in our Engiidi language. 

If your Lorddiip lays, as I think you mean, viz. that my argument, to 
prove a God, is not taken from ideas, your Lorddiip will pardon me, if I think 
otherwife. For I befeech your Lorddiip, are not ideas, wdiofe agreement, or 
difagreement, as they are exprefled in propofitions, as perceived, immediately, 
or by intuition, the principles of true reafon ? And does not the certainty we 
have, of the truth of thefe propofitions, confid in the perception of fuch 
agreement, or difagreement* And does not the agreement, or difagreement, 
depend upon the ideas themfelves ? Nay, fo intirely depend upon the ideas them- 
felves, that it is impoffible for the mind, or reafon, or argument, or any thing 
to alter it All that reafon, or the mind does, in reafbning or arguing, is to find 
out, ' and obferve, that agreement, or difagreement : and all that argument does, 
is, an intervening ide^^' to fhew it, where an immediate putting the ideas to»* 

As example, in'''the ' prefent cafe ': ' the propofition, of whofe truth I 
would b8‘ certain, is this a knowing being has eternally exifted.” Here the 
ideas joined, are eternal exigence, with a knowing being. But does my mind per- 
ceive any immedfeleyonne^lion, or repugnancy, in thefe ideas ? No. The propofi- 
tion then, at firftviH$%ffofdsine no certainty ; or, as our Fng l-ifr i idiom phrafes it. 
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it is not certairij or I am not certain of it. But tho’ I am not, yet I would be 
certain, wlietlier it be tree j or no. What then muft I do? Find arguments to 
prove tliat it is true, or the contrary. And what is that, but to caft about, 
and find out intermediate ideas, which may (hew me the neceffary connedtion, 
or iiiconfiftency, of the ideas in the propofition ? Either of which, when, by 
thefe intervening ideas, I am brought to perceive, I am, then certain that the 
propofition is true, or I am certain that it is falfe. As in the prefent cafe, I per-= 
ceive in myfeif thought and perception ; the idea of adtual perception lias an 
evident connedion with an adual being, that doth perceive and think; the idea 
of an adual, thinking being, hath a perceivable connedion with the eternal 
exiftence of fome knowing being, by the intervention of the negation of all 
being, or the idea of nothing, which has a neceffary connedion with no power, 

110 operation, no caiifalty, no effed, i. e, with nothing. So that the idea of 
once adually nothing, has a vifible connedion mth nothing to eternity, for the 
future 5 and hence the idea of an adual being, is perceived to have a neceffary 
connedion with fome adual being from eternity. And, by the like way of 
ideas, may be perceived the adual exiftence of a knowing being, to have a con- 
iiedioii with the exiftence of an adual, Iciiowing being, from eternity j and the 
idea of an eternal, adual, knowing being, with the idea of immaterality, by 
the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its adual divifion, divifibility, 
and want of perception, &c. which are the ideas, or, as your Lordftiip is pleafed 
to call them, arguments, I make ufe of, in this proof, which I need not here 
go over again j and which is partly contained in thefe following words, which 
your Lordfliip thus quotes, out of the i oth fedioii of the fame chapter. 

Again, “ If we fuppofe nothing to be firft, matter can never begin to be 5 P. 25^^ 
if bare matter without motion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be : 
if matter and motion be fuppofed eternal, thought can never begin to be : 
for if matter could produce thought, then thought muft be in the power 
of matter ; and if it be in matter, as fucli, it muft be the infeparable property 
of all matter ; which is contrary to the fenfe and experience of mankind. 

“ If only fome parts of matter have a power of thinking, how comes fo great 
a difterence in the properties of the feme matter? A¥hat difpofition of mat- 
ter is required to Blinking ? And from v/hence comes it ? Of which no ac- 
“ count can be given in reafon.” To wdiich your Lordftiip fubjoins : 

This is the fubftance of the argument ufed, to prove an infinite, fpiritual P. 251* 
being, which I am far from weakening the force of : but that which I defign, 
is to fhew, that the certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diftind 
ideas, but upon the force of reafon, diftind from it 5 which was the thing I 
intended to prove.” 

Your Lordfliip fays, that the certainty of it (I fuppofe your Lordfliip means 
the certainty produced by my proof of a deity) is not placed upon clear and 
diftind ideas. It is placed, among others, upon the ideas of thinking, exift-ence, 
and matter, which I think are all clear and diftind ideas j fo that there are fome 
clear and diftind ideas in it : and one can hardly fey, there are not any clear 
and diftind ideas in it, becaufe there is one obfeure and confufed one in it, viz. 
that of fubftance j which yet hinders not the certainty of the proof. 

The words which your Lordfliip fubjoins to the former, viz. “ But upon the p. 252; 
force of reafon, diftind ftom it f * feem to me to fey, as far as I can underftand 
them, that the certainty of my argument for a deity, is placed not on clear and 
diftind ideas, but upon the force of reafon. 

This, among oflier places before fet down, makes me wifh your Lordfliip 
had told us, what you underftand by reafon 5 for in my acceptation of the word 
reafon, I do not fee but the feme proof may be placed upon clear and diftindl 
ideas, and upon reafon too. As I feid before, I can perceive no inconftftency, 
or oppofition, between them, no more than there is any oppofition between a 
clear objed and my faculty of feeing, in the certainty of any thing I receive by 
my eyes j for this certainty may be placed very well on, both the clearnefs of 
the objed, and the exercife of that faculty in me.- 
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P. 245. Your Lordfliip’s next words, I think, fliould be read thus; “ dlftind froni 
them:” for if they were intended, as they are printed, “ ciftind from it,’' I 
confefs I do not iinderftand them. “ Certainty not placed on dear and diftind 
ideas, but upon the force of reafon diftind from them,” my capacity will 
reach the fenfe of: but then I cannot but wonder what, “ diilind from them,” 
do there 5 for I know no body that does not think that reafon, or the facuky of 
reafoning, is difrind from the ideas, it makes ufe of, or i? employed about, 
whether tliofe ideas be clear and diftind, or obfcure and coniiifed. But if that 
fentence be to be read, as it is printed, viz. “ The certainty of it is not placed 
“ upon any clear and dillind ideas, but upon the force of reafon diltind from. 

it f ’ I acknowledge your Lordflaip’s meaning is above ray comprehenfion. 
Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I muft confefs, that I do not fee that what 
your Lordfliip fays, you intended here to prove, is proved, viz. that certainty, 
in my proof of a God, is not placed on ideas. And next, if it were proved, 

T do not fee how it anfwers any objedion againfr; the Trinity, in point of 
reafon. 

Before I go on to what follows, I muft beg leave to cor.fe,fs, I am troubled 
to find thefe words of your Lordfliip, among thofe I have above fet down, out 
P. 250. of the foregoing page, viz. allowing the argument to be good , and cannot for- 
bear to wifia, that when your Lordftiip was writing this paflage, you had had in 
your mind what you are pleafed here to fay, viz. that you are frrr from weaken- 
ing the force of my argument, which I ufed to prove an infinite, fpiritual 
being. 

My Lord, your Lordfhip is a great man, not only by tin; dignity your me- 
rits are invefted with, but more by the merits of your parts and learning. 
Your Lordfhip’s words carry weight and authority with them: and he that 
lhall quote but a faying, or a doubt, of your Lordfhip’s, that queftions the force 
of my argument, for the proof of a God, will think himfelf ’well founded and 
to be hearkened to, as gone a great way in the caufe. Thefr: w^ords ‘‘ allowing 
the argument to be good,” in the received w^ay of fpeaking, are iifually taken to 
fignify, that he that fpeaks them, does not judge the argument to be good ; but 
that, for difcourfe-Lke, he at prefent admits it. Truly, my Lord, till I read thefe 
words in your Lordfliip, I always took it for a good argument; and was fo 
fully perfuaded of its goodnefs, that I fpoke higher of it, than of any reafoning 
of mine, any wte'e, becaufe I thought it equal to a demonftration. If it be not 
fo, it is fit I recal my words, and that I do not betray fo important and funda- 
mental a truth, by a weak, but over-valued argument : and, therefore, I can- 
not, upon this occafion, but importune your Lordfliip, that, if your Lordfhip 
(as your w>'ords feem to intimate) fees any weaknefs in it, your Lordfliip would 
be pleafed to fliew it me ; that either I may amend that fault, and make it con- 
clufive, or dfe retrad my confidence, and leave that caufe to thofe, who have 
ftrength fiiitable to its weight. But to return to what follows, in your Lord- 
fliip's next paragraph. 1 

P. 2^2. 2. ‘‘ The next thing neceflary to be cleared in this difpute, is, the diftindion 

" between nature and perfon ; and of this we can have no clear and diftind 
idea, from fenfation, or refledion. And yet all our notions of the dodlrine 
of the Trinity, depend upon the right underftanding of it. For we muft 
talk unintelligibly about this point, unlefs we have clear and diftind appre- 
“ henflons concerning nature and perfon, and the grounds of identity and 
diftindion. But that thefe come not into our minds, by thefe fimple ideas, 
of fenfation and refledion, I fliall now make it appear.” 

By this it is plain, that the bufmefs of the following pages is to make it ap- 
pear, that “ v^e have no clear and diftind idea of the diftindion of nature and 
perfon, from fenfation, or refledion or, as your Lordfhip exprefles it, a 
little lower, “ The apprehenflons concerning nature and perfon, and the grounds 
of identity and diftindion, come not into our minds by the fimple ideas, of 
fenfation and fefledion.” 
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Ano wliat, pray my Lord, can be inferred from hence, if it flioiild be fo? 

Your Lordihip tells us, 

“ All our notions of the dodtrine of the Trinity, depend upon the right tin- 
“ derftanding of the diifindtion between nature and perfonj and we miifs 
talk unintelligibly, about this point, unlefs we have clear and diftindb ap-- 
“ prehenfjons concerning nature and perfon, arid tlie grounds of identity and 
diftindlion.” 

If it be fo, the inference I fliould draw from thence (if it were fit for me td 
draw any) would be this, that it concerns thofe, who write on that fubjedl, to 
have themfelves, and to lay down to others, clear and didindt apprehenfions, or 
notions, or ideas (call them what you pleafe) of what they mean, by nature 
and perfon, and of the grounds of identity and diftindlion. 

This feems, to me, the natural conclufion, flowing from your Lorddnp’s 
words ; which feem here to fuppofe clear and diilindl apprehenfions (foraething 
like clear and diftindt ideas) neceflary for the avoiding unintelligible talk, in the 
dodlrine of the Trinity. But I do not fee how your Lordfliip can, from tlid 
necefiity of clear and diftindl apprehenfions of nature and perfon, &c. in the 
difpute of the TrinitVj bring in one, who has perhaps miftaken the way, to 
clear and diftindt notions concerning nature and perfon, &c. as fit to be anfwered 
among thofe, who bring objedtions againfl: the Trinity, in point of reafon. I 
do not fee, why an Unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue againfl: 
his EfTay, in a chapter, that he fhould write, to anfy/er objedrions againfl the 
unity of God, in point of reafon, or revelation : for upon what ground foever 
any one writes in this difpute, or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelli- 
gibly, on either fide. 

If by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the EfTay of Human 
Underflanding, a man cannot come to clear and diftindt apprehenfions, con- 
cerning nature and perfon ; if, as he propofes from the fimple ideas of fenfiition 
and refledtion, fuch apprehenfions cannot be got ; it will follow from thence, 
that he is a miftaken pliilofopher : but it will not follow from thence, that he is 
not an orthodox cliriftian ; for he might (as he did) write his Eflay of Human 
Underflanding, without any thought of the controverfy between the Trinita- 
rians and Unitarians : nay, a man might have writ all, that is in his book, that 
never heard one word of any fuch difpute. 

There is in the world a great and fierce contefl, about nature and grace i 
it would be very hard for me, if I muft be brought in as a party, on either fide, 
becaufe a difputant, in that controverfy, fhould think the clear and diftindt ap-^ 
prehenfions of nature and grace, come not into our minds, by the fimple ideas of 
fenfatioii and refledtion. If this be fo, I may be reckoned among the objedlor^ 
againfl all forts and points of orthodoxy, whenever any one pleafes : I may be 
called to account as one heterodox, in the points of “ free-grace, free-will, predef- 
“ tination, original fin, juftification by faith, tranfubftantiation, the Pope’s fiipre- 
macy,” and what not? as well as in the dodlrine of the Trinity ; and all, be- 
caufe they cannot be furniflied with clear and diftindt notions of grace, free-vrill, 
tranfubftantiation, &c. by fenfation, or refledtion. For, in all thefe, or any other 
points, I do not fee, but there may be complaint made, that they have not always 
a right underflanding and clear notions of thofe things, on wliich the dodlrine, 
they difpute of, depends. And it is not altogether imufual, for men to talk iin-* 
intelligibly, to themfelves and others, in thefe and other points of controverfy, for 
want of clear and diftindl apprehenfions, or (as I would call them, did not your 
Lordfhip diflike it) ideas : for all which unintelligible talking, I do not think 
myfelf accountable, tho’ it foould fo fall out, that my way, by ideas, would 
not help them to, what it feems is wanting, clear and diftindt notions. If my 
way be ineffediual to that purpofe, they may, for all me, make ufe of any 
other more fuccefsful, and leave me out of the controverfy, as one ufelefs to 
either party, for deciding of the queftion, 

Supposing, as your Lordfliip fays, and as you have undertaken to make 
appear, that “ the clear and diftindl apprehenfions concerning nature and perfon, 

and 
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and the grounds of identity and diftindlion, fhould not come into the irund 
« by the fimple ideas of fenfation and refledtionf’ wliat, I befeech yoiir^Lord- 
fhipj is this to the difpute concerning the Trinity, on either tide ? ilrid if^ a.fter 
your Lordilnp has endeavoured to give clear and diftincT: apprehenfioiis of nature 
and perfon, the difputants in this controverfy fhould ftill talk uniEtelligibly, 
about this point, for want of clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature 
and perfon j ought your Lordfhip to be brought in, among the partifans on the 
other fide, by any one, who writ a Vindication of the Dodrine of the Trinity? 
In good earneft, my Lord, I do not fee how the clear and diftind notions of 
nature and perfon, not coming into the mind, by the fimple ideas of feniation 
and refledion, any more contains any objedion againft the dodrine of the 
Trinity, than the clear and diftind apprehenfions of original fin, jiiftification, 
or tranfubftantiation, not coming to the mind, by the fimple ideas of fenfation 
and refledion, contains any objedion againft the dodrine of original fin, joilL 
fication, or tranfubflantiation, and fo of all the reft of the terms, iifecl in any 
controverfy in religion ; however your Lordftiip, in a Treatife of the Vindication 
of the Dodrine of the Trinity, and in the chapter, where you make it your 
bulinefs to anfwer objedions in point of reafon, fet your felf ferioufly to prove, 
that clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature and perfon, and the 
grounds of identity and diftindion, come not into our minds by tlieie fimple- 
ideas, of fenfation and refledion/* In order to the making this appear, we, 
read as followeth : 

As to nature, that is fometimes taken for the effential property of a thing ; 
as, when we fay, that fuch a thing is of a diiferent nature from another 5 we 
mean no more, than that it is differenced by fuch properties, as come to our 
‘‘ knowledge. Sometimes, nature is taken for the thing itfelf, in which thefe 
properties are 5 and fo Ariftotle took nature for a corporeal fubftance, which 
had the principles of motion in itfelf : but nature and fubftance are of an 
equal extent 5 and fo that, which is the fubjed of powers and properties, is 
the nature, whether it be meant of bodily, or fpiritual fubftances/' 

You r Lordfliip, in this paragraph, gives us two flgmfications of the word' 
nature; i. That it is fometimes taken for eflential properties, which I ealily 
admit. 2. That fometimes it is taken for the thing itfelf, in which thefe pro- 
perties are, and confequently for fubftance itfelf. And this your Lordihip proves 
out of Ariftotle. 

Whether Ariftotle called the thing itfelf, wherein the eflTentiai properties 
are, nature, I will not difpute 5 but that your Lordfliip thinks fit to call fub- 
ftance, nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordfliip endeavours 
to prove, in the following words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 
diftind apprehenfions concerning nature. Your Lordfliip’s words are : 

I GRANT, that by fenfation and refledion we come to know the powers 
and properties of things ; but our reafon is fiitisfied that there muft be forne- 
“ thing beyond thefe, becaufe it is impoffible, that they fliould fubfift by them- 
‘‘ felves. So that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not 
“ to mere ideas.” 

How we come by the idea of fubftance, from the fimple ones of .fenfation 
and refledion, I have endeavoured to fhew, in another place, and therefore ihali 
not trouble your Lordfliip with it here again. But what your Lordfliip infers, in 
thefe words, ‘‘So that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon,^ and not to- 
mere ideas I do not well underftand. Your Lordfliip, indeed, here again, feems 
to oppofe reafon and ideas and to that I fay, mere ideas are the objeds of the im- 
derftanding, and reafon is one of the faculties of the underftanding employed 
aboufc them ; and that the underftanding, or reafon, which ever your Lordfliip 
pleafes tq call it, makes, or forms, out of the fimple ones, that come in by fen- 
iation and refledion, all the other ideas, whether general, relative, or complex, 
by abftrading, comparing, and compounding its pofitive, fimple ideas, whereof 
it cannot make,-STrame any one, but what it receives by fenfation, or refledion. 
And therefore, J never denied that reafon was employed about our particular, 
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filiiple IdeaSj to make out of tliem ideas generak relative, and complex ; nor 
about all our ideas, v/licther limple or complex, pontive or relative, general or 
particular : it being the proper buiinefs of reafon, in the fearch after triitli and. 
knowledge, to find out the relations between all tlicfe forts of ideas, in the per- 
ception, whereof knowledge and certainty of truth confilfs. 

These, my Lord, are, in £hort, my notions about ideas, their original and 
formation, and of the ufe the mind,, or reafori, makes of them in knowledge* 

Wlietlicr your Lordfhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reafoniiig, muftbe 
left to your Lordiliipj whether it be a right way, is that alone, which I am 
concerned for. But your Lordfliip feems all along (I crave leave here once for 
all to take notice of it) to have fome particular exception againft ideas, and par- 
ticularly clear and diilinft ideas, as if they were not to be ufed, or were of no 
life in reafon and knowledge ; or, as if reafon were oppofed to them, or leads 
us into the knowledge and certainty of things without diems or, the know- 
ledge of things did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordfhip’s par- 
don for expredlng myfelf fo varioufly and doubtfully in this matter 5 the reafon, 
whereof is, becaufe I mufi: own, that I do not every where clearly under- 
fland what your Lordfliip means, when you Ipeak, as you do, of ideas 3 as if 
I/ifcribed more to them, than belonged to them ; or expedled more of them, 
than they could do ; v. g. where your Lordiliip fays, 

“ But is all this contained in the fimple idea of thefe operations?” Andp. 2 
again, fo that Here it is not the clearnefs of the idea, but an immediate adl of P- 
^‘ perception, which is the true ground of certainty.” And farther, “ .fo that 
our certainty is not from the ideas themfelves, but from the evidence of rea- 
“ foil.” And in another place, ‘‘ it is not the idea that makes us certain, but p. : 
the argument from that which we perceive in, and about • ourfelves. Is it 
from the clear and diftind idea of it ? No 1 but from this argument.” And 
here, p. 253. “ the nature of things belongs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas.” 

These, -and feveral the like pafiages, your Lordfliip has, againft what your P. 
Lordiliip calls this new way of ideas, and an admirable way to bring us to the 
certainty of reafon. 

I NEVER faid, nor thought ideas, nor any thing elfe, could bring us to the 
certainty of reafon, without the exercife of reafon. And then, my Lord, if we 
will imploy our minds, and exercife our reafon, to bring us to certainty 3 what, 

I befeech you, fhall they be imployed about, but ideas? For ideas, in my fenfe B. i. c. x. 
of the word, are, “ wliatfoever is the objed of the underftanding, when a §8. 

“ man thinks 5 or, whatfoever it is the mind can be imployed about, in think- 
“ ing.” And again, I have thefe words, “ whatfoever is the immediate objed B. 51 . c. 8^ 
“ of perception, thought, or underftanding, that I call idea.” So that my § 
way of ideas, and of coming to certainty by them is to imploy our minds in 
thinking upon fomething 3 and I do not iee, but your Lordftiip yourlelf, and 
every body elfe, muftmake.ule of my way of ideas, iinfets they can find out a 
way, that will bring them to certainty, by thinking on nothing. So that let 
certainty be placed, as much as it will, on reafon, let the nature of things belong 
as properly as it will, to our reafon, it will neverthelefs be true, that certainty 
confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas 3 and that 
the complex idea the word, nature, ftands for, is ultimately made up of the 
fimple ideas of fenfation and refiedion. Your Lordfhip proceeds, 

“ Bu T we muft yet proceed farther : for nature may fie confidered two ways : P. 5 
‘‘ I . As it is in diftind individuals 3 as the nature of a man is equally in 
" Peter, James and John * and this is the common nature, with a particular 
fubfiftcnce, proper to each of them. For the nature of man, as in Peter, is 
“ diftind from the fame nature, as it is in James and John 5 other wife, they 
“ would be but one perfon, as well as have the lame nature. And this dif- 
‘‘ tindion of perfons in them, is difcerh^d, both by our fenfes, as to their dif- 
“ ferent accidents 5 and by our reafon, becaufe they have a feparate exiftence 3 
“ not coming into it at once, and in the fame manner.” 
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2. Natule may be confidered abftradly, without refped to individual 
perfons j and then it makes an intire notion of itlelf. For however the fame 
“ nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itfelf remains one 
“ and the fame 5 which appears from this evident reafon, that otherwife every 
individual muft make a different kind.’' 

I AM fo little confident of my own quicknefSj and of having got, from 
what your Lordfhip has faid here, a clear and diftindl apprehenfion concerning 
nature, that I muft beg your Lordfhip’s pardon, if I fhouid happen to dilfatisfy 
your Lordfliip, by talking unintelligibly, or befides the purpofe, about it. I 
muft then confefs to your Lordfliip. " i. That I do not clearly underftand, 
whether your Lordfliip, in thefe two paragraphs, fpeaks of nature, as ftandiiig^ 
for effential properties ; or of nature, as ftanding for fubftance ; and yet it is of 
great moment in the cafe, bccaufe your Lordftup allows, that the notion of 
nature, in the former of thefe fenfes, may be had from fenfation and refledlion 
P- ^ 53 - but of nature, in the latter fenfe, your Lordfliip fays, “ it properly belongs to 
“ reafon, and not mere ideas.” 2. Your Lordfhip’s faying, in the firff of 
thefe paragraphs, “ that the nature of man, as in Peter, is diftind from the 
“ fime nature, as it is in James and John f ’ and in the fecond of them, “ that 
“ however the fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature itfelf 
“ remains one and the fame does not give me fo clear and diftind an appre- 
P. 254. heiifion concerning nature, that I know which, in your Lordfliip’s opinion, I 
ought to think, either that one and the fame nature is in Peter and John 5 or 
that a nature, diftind from that in John, is in Peter : and the reafon is, becaufe 
I cannot, in my way by ideas, well put together one and the fame, and diftincl. 
My apprehenfion, concerning the nature of man, or the common nature of 
man (if your Lordfliip will, upon this occaflon, give me leave to trouble 
your Lordfhip with it) is, in fliort, this ; that it is a colledion of feveral ideas, 
combined into one complex, abftrad idea, which, when they are found 
united in any individual exifting, tho' joined in that exiftence, with feveral 
other ideas, that individual, or particular being is truly faid to have the nature 
of a man, or the nature of a man to be in him 5 for as much as ail thefe 
fimple ideas are found united in him, which anfwer the complex, abftrad idea, 
to which the fpecifick name man is given, by any one : which abftrad, fpeci- 
£ck idea, he keeps the fame, when he applies the fpecifick name {landing 
for it, to diftind individuals 5 i. e. no body changes his idea of a man, when 
he fays Peter is a man, from that idea, which he makes the name man to ftand 
for, when he calls John a man. This fliort way by ideas, has not, I confefs, 
thofe different, and more learned and fcliolaftick confiderations, fet down by 
your Lordfhip. But how they are necefiary, or at all tend to prove, what your 
Lordfliip has propofed to prove, viz. that we have no clear and diftind idea of 
nature, from the fimple ideas, got from fenfation and refiedion, I confefs I do 
not yet fee. Bat your Lordfhip goes on to it t 
254. Let us now fee, how far thefe things can come from our fimple ideas, 
“ by refiedion and fenfetion. And I fliall lay down the hypothefis of thofe, 
“ who refolve our certainty into ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as I can.” 

Here lam got again into the plural number : for tho' it be faid the hypo-^ 
thefis of thofe, yet my words alone are quoted for that hypothefis, and not a 
word of any, clfe, in this whole bufinefs concerning nature, What they are, 
I fliall give the reader, as your Lordfliip has fet them down. 

Human Un- i. We , are told, ** that all fimple ideas are true and adequate. Not, that 
" they are the true, reprefentations of things without us 5 but that they are the 
“ .trueeffeds of fuch powers in them, as produce fuch fenfation within us. So 
tliat.'really we can underftand nothing certainly by them, but the effeds they 
“ haye uponns. ” 

For. thefe words of mine, I find Human Underftanding, B. ii. ch. 30, 31, 
quoted^ ferave leave to obferve to your Lordfhip, that in neither of thefe 
^apters do I the words, as they ftand here, in your Lordfhip’s book. 
B, n. chap. 31. | my Effay, 1 find thefe words, " that all our fimple 
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ideas are adequate, becaufe being nothing but the effedls of certain powers 
in things fitted, or ordained, by God, to produce fuch feniations in us, they 
cannot but be correfpondent and adequate to thofe powers.” And in chap. 

30, § 2. I fay, that * four fimple ideas are ail real, all agree to the reality of 
“ things. Not that they are all of them the images, or reprefentations, of 
what does exift 5 the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of 
" bodies hath been already fiiewed.” 

Th e s e are the words in my book, from whence thofe in your Lordlliip's 
feem to be gathered, but with fome difference 3 for I do not remember that 
I have any where faid, of all our fimple ideas, that they are none of them 
true reprefentations of things without us ; as the words I find in your Lordfhip's 
book, feem to make me fay. The contrary whereof, appears from the words, 
which I have fet down, out of chap. 30. where I deny only the fimple ideas 
of fecondary qualities, to be reprefentations ; but do every where affirm, that 
the fimple ideas of primary qualities, are the images, or reprefentations, of what 
does exift without us. So that my words, in the chapters quoted by your Lord- 
fliip, not faying that all our fimple ideas are only effects, and none of them 
reprefentations, your Lordfhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, upon that account, 
infer from my words, as you do here, viz. fo that really we can underfland P. 245. 
nothing certainly by them.” 

The remaining words of this fentence, I muft beg your Lordffiip’s par- P.254, 
don, if I profefs I do not underftand : they are thefe ; “ but the effects they 
have upon us.” They here, and them in the preceding words, to which 
they are joined, fignify fimple ideas ; for it is of thofe your Lordlliip infers, 

“ fo that really we can underftand nothing certainly by them, but the effeds 
“ they have upon us.” And then your Lordfhip's words import thus much, fo 
that Veally we can underftand nothing certainly by fimple ideas, but the effeds 
“ fimple ideas have upon us 5” which I cannot underftand to be, what your 
Lordffiip intended to infer, from the preceding words, taken to be mine. For, 

I fuppofe your Lordftiip argues, from my opinion, concerning the fimple ideas 
of fecondary qualities, the little real knowledge we fhould receive from them, , 
if it be true, that they are not reprefentations, or images, of any thing in 
bodies, but only effeds of certain powers in bodies to produce them in us: 
and, in that fenfe, I take the liberty to read your Lordfhip^s words thus ; fo 
that can really we underftand nothing certainly by [thefe ideas] but the effeds 
[thofe powers] have upon us. To which I anfwer, 

1, That we as certainly know and diftinguifti things by ideas, fuppoftng 
them nothing but effeds, produced in us by thefe powers, as if they were re- 
prefentations. I can as certainly, when I have occafion for either, diftinguifti 
gold from filver, by the colour, or wine from water, by the tafte j if the co- 
lour of the one, or the tafte of the other, be only an effed of their powers 
on me, as if that colour and that tafte were reprefentations and reftmblances of 
fomething in thofe bodies. 

2. I ANSWER; that WO liavc certainly as much pleafure and delight by 
thofe ideas, one way as the other. The fmell of a violet, or tafte of a peach, 
gives me as real and certain delight, if it be only an effed, as if it were the true 
refernblance of fomething in that flower and fruit. And I a little the more 
wonder, to hear your Lordftiip complain fo much of want of certainty in this 
cafe, when I read thefe words of your Lordftiip in another place i 

“ That from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable by p. 2^6. 
“ us, we may know as much of the internal effence of things, as thofe 
powers and properties difeover. I do not fey, that we can know all effences 
** of things alike ; nor that we can attain to a perfed underftanding of all that 
belong to them : but if we can know fo much, as that there are certain 
beings in the world, endued with fuch diftind powers and properties; what, 
is it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things? But 
“ we do not fee the bare effence of things. What is that bare effence, with- 
out the powers and properties belonging to it ? It is that internal confti- 
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tution of things, fi-oiii whence thofe powers and properties fiovv^ Siippofe 
we be ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any difcoveries that have 
been yet nmde) that is a good argument, to prove the unGertainty of pliilo- 
fopliical fpeciilations, about the real effenee of things ^ but it is no prejudice 
“ to us, who enquire after the certainty of fuch eliences. For althoiigdi we 
cannot comprehend the internal frame, .or conflitution of things, noi in what 
manner they do fow from the fubftance j yet by them we certainly know, 
‘‘ that there are fuch effences, and that they are difdngiiiflied from each other, 
by their powers and properties/' 

Give me leave, if yourLord&ip pleafe, to argue after the feme manner in 
the prefent cafe : “ that from thefe fimple ideas, which are knowable by us, 
“ we know as much of the powers and internal Gonftitutions of things, as 
“ thele powers dilcover j and, if we can know fo much, as that there are Inch 
‘‘ powers, and that there are certain beings in the world, endued with fuch 
“ powers and properties," that by thefe fimple ideas, that are but the effefts of 
thefe powers, we can as certainly difhngiiifh the beings, wherein thofe powers 
are, and receive as certain advantage from them, as if thofe fimple ideas were 
refeniblaiices : “ what is it v/e complain of the want of, in order to our 
“ certainty of things ? But we do not fee that internal conflitution, from 
“ whence thofe powers flow. Suppofe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
“to be for any difcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good argument, 
“ to fliew how ihort our philofophieal fpeculations are about the real, internal 
“ conftitiitions of things ; but is no prejudice to us, who, by thofe fimple ideas, 
“ fearch out, find and diflinguifli things for our ufes. For tho', by thole ideas, 
“ which are not refemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal frame, or 
“ conflitution of things, nor, in what manner, thefe ideas are produced in us 
“ by thofe powers; yet, by them, we certainly know, that there are fuch ef- 
“ fences, or conflitiitions, of thefe fubflances, that have thofe powers, where- 
“ by they regularly produce thofe ideas in us ; and that they are diflingiiifhed 
“ from each other by thofe powers." 

The next words your Lordfhip fets down, as out of my book, are t 
?, 254. “ 2. Ai.l our ideas of fubflances are imperfedt and inadequate, becaufe they 

“ refer to the real eflences of things, of wliich we are ignorant, and no man 
“ knows what fubftance is in itfelf : and they are all falfe, when looked on, as the 
“ reprefentations of the unknown eflences of things." 

In thefe top, my Lord, you raufl: give me leave to take notice, that there 
is a little varktian from my words : for I do not fay, “ that all our ideas of 
“ fubflances are imperfedt and inadequate, becaufe they refer to the real eflences 
“ of things ; for fome people may not refer them to real eflences." But I do 
ii, c. 21. “ fay, “ that all ideas of fubflances, wliich are referred to real eflences, are in 
“ that rdpeefl inadequate as may be leen more at large in that chapter. 

P.254, Your Lordfliip’s next quotation has in it fomething of aJike flip. The 
words, which your Lordfliip fets down, are, 

“ 3. Abstract ideas are only general names, made by feparating circiim- 
“ flances of time, and place, 6cc. from them, which are only the inventions 
“ and creatures of the underi^nding.” 

For thefe, your Lordfhip quotes chap. 3. § 6. of my third book; where 
my words are, “ the next thing to be confidered, is how general words come to 
“ be made. For iince all things, that exifl, are only particulars, how come 
' “ we by general terms ? or where find we thofe general natures, they are flip- 
“ pofed to fland for .? Words become general, by being made figns of general 
“ideas; and ideas become general, by feparating from them the circiimflances of 
“ time or place, and any other ideas, that may determine them to this, or that 
“ particular exiftence. By this way of' abftradion, they are made capable of 
“ reprefehting more individuals than one; each of which, having in it a coiv 
“ formity to that abftradd: idea, is (as we call it) of that fort." By which words 
it appears, that T -am far enough from %ing, “ that abflrad ideas are only 
“ general names.’^ ' Your Lordfhip's next quotation out of my book, is, 

“ 4. Essence 
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4i “ Essence may be taken two ways. i. For the real, intenial LioknownP” ^' 55 ^ 
“ conftitutions of things; and in this fenfe it is under Pcood as to particular 
“ tilings. 2. For the abil;ra<!:t idea; and one is laid to be the nominal, the 
other tlie real eilence. And the nominal eflences only are immutable, and 
are helps to enable them to confider things, and to difcourfe of them.” 

Here too, I think, there are fome words left out,- which are neceffary to 
make my meaning clearly underilood ; which your Lordlhip will find, if you 
think fit to give your felf the trouble, to call your eye again on that chapter^,' 
which you here quote. But not difeerning clearly, what life your Lordfliip makes 
of tliem, as they are cither in your Lordfhip’s quotation, or in my book, I 
iliaii not trouble your Lordfliip about them. Your Lordfliip goes on : 

“ But two things are granted, which tend to clear this matter. P. 255^ 

“ I. That there is a real effence, which is the foundation of powers and 
“ properties. 

“ 2. Th at we may know thefe powers and properties, altho’ we are igno-- 
rant of the real effence.” 

If, by that indefinite expreflion, “ we may know thefe powers and proper- 
ties,” your Lordfliip means, “ that we may know fome of the powers and 
properties that depend on the real effences of fubffances I grant it to be 
my meaning. If your Lordfliip, in thefe words, comprehends all their powers 
and properties, that goes beyond my meaning. From thefe two things, which 
I grant your Lordfliip fays, you infer, 

I. That from thofe true and adequate ideas, which we have of theP. 255^ 
modes and properties of things, we have fufiicient certainty of the real ef- 
“ fence of them : for thefe ideas are allowed to be true; and either by them, 
we may judge of the truth of things, or we can make no judgment at all 
“ of any thing without ourfelves. 

If our ideas be only the effeds we fee, of the powers without us ; yet 
our reafon muff be fatisfied, that there could be no fuch powers, unlefs there 
were fome real beings, which had them. So that either we may be certain, 
by thefe effects, ■ of the real being of things; or it is not poflible, as we are 
“ framed, to have any certainty at all, of any thing without ourfelves.” 

Al l this, if I miftake not your Lordfliip, is only to prove, that by the ideas 
of properties and powers, which we obferve in things, our reafon muff be fa- 
tisfied that there are Vv^ithout us real beings, with real eflences : w^hich being 
that, which I readily own, and have faid in my book, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge myfelf obliged to your Lordfliip, for being at the pains, to colledt places 
out of my book, to prove what I hold in it ; and the more, becaufe your Lord- 
fliip does it by ways and ffeps, which poflfibly I ffiould never have thought of. 

Your Lordfliip’s next inference is, 

“ 2. That from the powers and properties of things, which are knowable P. 256. 
“ by us, we may know as much of the internal effence of things, as thofe 
“ powers and properties difeover. I do not fay, that we can imow all effences 
“ of things alike ; nor that we can attain to a perfedt underffanding of all that 
“ belong to them: but if we can know fo much, as that there are certain 
“ beings in the world, endued with fuch diffind powers and properties ; what 
is it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things ? But 
we do not fee the bare eflhnce of things. What is that bare eflence without' 

“ the powers and properties belonging to it ? It is that internal conffitution of 
“ things, from whence thofe powers and properties flow. Stippofe we be ig- 
“ norant of this (as we are like to be, for any difeoveries that have been yet 
“ made) that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty of philofophical fpe- 
“ dilations, about the real effences of. things; but it is no prejudice to us, who 
inquire a'fter the certainty of fuch eflhnces. For altho’ we cannot compre- 
“ bend the internal frame, or conffitution of things, nor in what manner they 
“ do flow from the fubftance ; yet, by them, we certainly know that there 
“ arc fiicli effences, and that they are diftinguilhed from each other, by their 
“ powers and properties.’^ 
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This fecond inference feems to be nothing but a reproof to tliofe who com- 
plain, '' that they do not fee the bare eifences of things ” Complaining that 
God did not make us, otherwife than he has, and with larger capacities, than 
he has thought fit to give us, is, I confefs, a fault worthy of your Lordfliip’s 
reproof But to fay, that if we knew the real efifences, or internal conftitu- 
tions of thofe beings, fome of whofe properties we know, we fliould have 
much more certain knowledge concerning thofe things, and their properties, 

I am fure is true, and I think no faulty complaining s and if it be, I muft 
ownmyfelf to your Lordfifip to be one of tbofe complainers. 

But yourLordlhip afks, “ what is it we complain of the want of, in order 
to our certainty of things?” 

If your Lordfliip means, as your words feem to import, what is it we com- 
** plain of, in order to our certainty,” that thofe proper ties are the properties of fome 
beings, or that fomething does exift, when thofe properties exifi: ? I anfwer, 
we complain of the want of nothing, in order to that certainty, or fuch a cer- 
tainty as that is. But there are other very defirable certainties, or other parts 
of knowledge concerning the fame things, which we may want, when we have 
tbofe certainties. Knowing the colour, figure and fmell of hyfop, I can, 
“ when I fee hyfop, know fo much, as that there is a certain being in the 
“ world, endued with fuch diflind powers and properties f ’ and yet I may juftly 
complain, that I want fomething in order to certainty, that hyfop will cure a 
bruife, or cough, or that it will kill moths 5 or, ufed in a certain way, harden 
iron ; of an hundred other ufefiil properties that may be in it, which I fhall 
never know 5 and yet might be certain of, if I knew the real efienees, or inter- 
nal conftitution of things, on which all their properties depend. 

You r Lordfliip agreeing with me, that the real eflence is that internal 
confiitution of things, from whence their powers and properties flow 5 adds far- 
** ther, fuppofe we be ignorant of this [eflence,] as we are like to be for any 
difcoveries have been yet made, that is a good argument to prove the imcer- 
tainty of philofophical fpeculations, about the real efienees of things ; but it 
is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the certainty of fuch efienees ” 

I KNOW no body that ever denied the certainty of fuch real efienees, or in- 
ternal conflitutions, in things that do exifi, if it be that that your Lordfliip 
means by certainty of fuch effences. If it be any other certainty, that your 
Lordfliip enquires after, relating to fuch efienees, I confefs I know not what it is, 
fince your Lordfliip acknowledges, “ we are ignorant of thofe real efienees, 
“ thofe Internal conflitutions, and are like to be fo j and feem to think it the un- 
curable caufe of uncertainty in philofophical fpeculations.” 

Your Lordfliip adds, for altho’ we cannot comprehend the internal frame 
and conflitution of things, nor in what manner they do flow from the fub- 
fiance.” 

Here I raufl acknowledge to your Lordfliip, that my notion of thefe ef- 
fences differs a little from your Lordfhip’s j for I do not take them to flow from 
the fubflance in any created being, but to be, in every thing, that internal con- 
flitution, or frame, or modification of the fubflance, which God in his wifdom. 
pd good pleafure thinks fit to give to every particular creature, when he gives 
it a being : and fuch effences I grant there are in all things that exifi. Your 
Lordfliip^s third inference begins thus : 

‘'3. The effences of things, as they are kiiowable by us, have a reality in 
“ them : for they are founded on the natural conflitution of things.” 

- I THINK the real effences of things are not fo much founded on, as that 
they are the very real conflitution of things, and therefore I eafily grant there 
is reality in them j and it was from that reality, that I called them real effences^ 
But yet, from hence, I cannot agree to what follows. 

Ani> however the abflrafted ideas are the work of tlie mind, yet they 
^ aie not mere creatures of the mind; as appears by an inflance produced of 
the eflence of the fun,, being in one, Angle individual ; in which cafe it is 
granted, that the idea may be abflradted, that more funs might agree in it, 

and . 
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and it Is as mucli a fort, as if there were as many funs as there are ftars. 

So that here we have a real effence, fubfifling in one individual, but capable 
of being multiplied into more, and the fame effence remaining. But in this 
“ one fun, there is a real effence, and not a mere nominal, or abffraaed eff 
“ fence: but, fuppofe there were more funsj would not each of them have 
the real eflence of the fun ? For what is it makes the fecond fim, buthavino- 
the fame real effence with the firff ? If it were but a nominal effence, then 
“ the fecond would have nothing but the name/’ 

This, my Lord, as I iinderiland it, is to prove,' that the abffrad:, c-enera! 
effence of any fort of things, or things of the fame denomination,' g. of 
man, or marigold, hatha real being, out of the imderftanding | which I con^ 
fefs, my Lord, I am not able to conceive. Your Lordlhip’s proof here, brouo-ht 
out of my Effay, concerning the fun, I humbly conceive will not reach it; be- 
caufe what is faid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal effence • 
as is evident from hence, that the idea, I fpeak of there, is a complex idea: 
but we have no complex idea of the internal conftitution, or real effence, of 
the fun. Befides, I fay exprefly, that our diftinguifhing fubffances into fpecies 
bynames, is not at all founded on their real effences. So that, the fun being 
one of thefe fubftances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your Lordfliip, be flip- 
pofed to mean, by effence of the fun, the real effence of the fun, uniks I had 
fl) exprefled it. But all this argument will be at an end, when your Lordfhip 
fliall have explained what you mean by thefe words, ‘‘ true flin.'’ In my fenfe of 
them, any thing will be a true fun, to which the name fun may be truly and 
properly applied | and to that fubflance, or thing, the name fun, may be truly 
and properly applied, which has united in it that combination of fenfible qua- 
lities, by which any tiling elfe, that is called fun, is diflinguiflied from other 
fubftances, i. e. by the nominal eflence : and thus our fun is denominated and 
diftinguiflied from a fixed ftar 3 not by a real eflence, that we do not know (for 
if we did, it is poflible we ihould find the real eflence, or conftitution, of one 
b£ th6 fixed ftars, to be the fame with that of our fun) but by a complex idea 
of fenfible qualities co-exifting j which, wherever they are found, make a true 
fum And thus I crave leave to anfwer your Lordlhip’s queftion, “ for what is 
it makes the fecond fun to be a true fun, but having the fame real eflence with 
^ the firft ? If it were but a nominal eflence, then the fecond would have no- 
thing but the name ? 

^ I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal eflence, it would have fomething 
befides the name, viz. that nominal eflence, which is fufiicient to denominate it 
tiuly a fun, or to make it be a true fun, tho’ we know nothing of that real ef- 
fence, whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordfhip will then argue, 
that that real eflence is in the fecond fun, and makes the fecond fun. I grant 
it, when the fecond fun comes to exift, fb as to be perceived by 12s, to have all 
the ideas contained in our complex idea, i. e. in our nominal eflence of a fun. 

For fliould it be true (as is now believed by aftronomers) that the real eflence of 
the flin were in any of the fixed ftars ; yet fiicli a ftar could not, for that, be 
by us called a fun, whilft it anfwers not our complex idea, or nominal effence, 
of a fun. But how far that will prove, that the effences of things, as they are 
knowable by us, have a reality in them, diftind from that of abHrad ideas in 
the mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not fee ; and we fhall 
farther enquire, in confidering your Lordfliip’s following words : 

“ Therefore there muft be a real eflence in every individual of the^me P. 258; 
kind. Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordfhip to fay, of a different kind too. 

For that alone is it, which makes it to be what it is. 

That every individual fubftance has a real, internal, individual conftitution, 
i. e. a I cal effence, that makes it to be what it is; Ii'eadily grant. Upon this 
your Lordfliip fays, - ^ 

“ Peter, James and John are all true and real men.” Anfw. Without P. 258, 
doubt, fuppofing them to be men, they are true and real men, i. e. fuppofmg 
the name of that fpecics belongs to them. And fo three bobaques are all true 

and 
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and real bobaques, fiippoiing the name of that fpedes of animals be longs tc'’ 
them. 

For I befeech your Lordfhipto confider, whether, in your way oi arguing,, 
by naming them Peter, James and John, names familiar to us, as^apprqprkted 
to individuals of the fpedes, man, your Lordihip does not firfc iuppole them 
men j and then very fafely alk, whether they be not all true and real men ?' 
But if I fliould alk your Lordfliip, whether Weweena, Chudeeiy and Couflieda, 
■\vere true and real men or no j your Lordfliip would not be able to tell me, 
until, I having pointed out to your Lordfliip the individuals, called by thofe 
names j your Lordfliip by examining whether they had in them thofe fenfible 
qualities, which your Lordfliip has combined into that complex idea, to which 
you give the fpedfick name, man, determined them all, or fome of them,, 
to be of the fpedes, which you call man, and fo to be true and real men : 
which when your Lordfliip has determined, it is plain you did it by that, whicli 
is only the nominal eflence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lordfliip 
farther afks, 

P.258. “ What is It makes Peter, James and John, real men ? Is it the attributing 

tJie general name to them ? No certainly 5 but that the true and real eflence 
of a man is in every one of them.” 

If, when your Lordfliip aflcs, what makes them men ? your Lordfliip ufed. 
the word, making, in the proper fenfe, for the efficient caiife, and in that 
feiife it were true, that the eflence of a man, i. e. the fpecifick eflence of that 
ipecies made a man j it would undoubtedly follow, that this fpecifick eflence 
had a reality, beyond that of being only a general abflrradt idea in the mind. 
But when it is faid, “ that it is the true and real eflence of a ‘man, in 
“ every one of them, that makes Peter, James and John, true and real men 5” 
the true and real meaning of thefe words is no more, but that the eflence of. 
that fpecies, i. e. the properties, anfwering the complex, abflrad' idea, to which 
the fpecifick name is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly 
and truly called men, or is the reafon, why they are called men. Your Lord- 
fliip adds, 

P. 258. “ And we muft be as certain of this, as we are, that they are men.” 

How, I befeech your Lordfhip, are we certain, that they are men, but only 
by our feiifes, finding thofe properties in them, which anfwer the abftradt com- 
plex idea, which is in our minds, of the fpecifick idea, to which we have an- 

P. 258. nexed the fpecifick name man? This I take to be the true meaning of what 
your Lordfhip fays, in the next words, viz. ‘‘ they take their denomination of 
being men, from that common nature, or eflence, which is in tliemf and I 
am apt to think, thefe words will not hold true, in any other fenfe, 

P. 258. Your Lordfliip’s fourth inference begins thus : 

That the general idea is not made from the Ample ideas, by the mere 
‘‘ ad of the mind, abRrading from circumflances, but from reafon and con- 
“ fideration of the nature of things.” 

I THOUGHT, my Lord, that reafon and confideratioii had been ads of the 
mind, mere ads of the mind, when anything was done by them. Your Lord- 
fliip gives a reafon for it, viz, 

P.258. “ For, when we fee feveral individuals, that have the fiime powers and 

properties, we thence infer, that there mufl: be fomething common to all, 
“ which makes them of one kind.” 

I GRANT the inference to be true; but mufl: beg leave to deny that this 
proves, that the general idea, the name is annexed to, is not made by the 
mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lordfhip here fays, that 
B. in. c. 6. “ the mind, in making its complex ideas of fubflances, only follows nature, 
^2 ,29. ££ together, which are not fuppofed to have an union in nature : 

no body joins the vo-ice of a fheep, with the fhape of an horfo ; nor the 
colour of lead, with the weight and fixednefs of gold, to be the complex 
ideas^of any real fubflances ; unlefs he has a mind to fill his head with clii- 
** mera s, and his- difoourfe with unintelligible words. Men obferving certain 

“ qualities 
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qualities always joined and exifting together, therein copied nature, and, of 
ideas fo united, made their complex ones of fubftaiices, &c.” Which is 
very little different from what your Lordfhip here fays, that it is from our ob- 
fervation of individuals, that we come to infer, that there is fomething coni- 
“ moil to them all.” But I do not fee how it will thence follow, that the 
general, or fpecinck, idea is not made,- hy the mere adt of the mind. No, fays 
your Lordfliip. 

“ There is fomething common to them all, which makes them of on® P.259; 
kind j and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of 
“ one kind, muft not be a nominal, but real effence.” 

This may be fome objediiqn to the name of nominal eflence ; but is, as I 
humbly conceive, none to the thing deligned by it. There is an internal con- 
jftitutlon of things, on which their properties depend. This your Lordfliip and 
I are agreed of, and this we call the real eifenee. There are alfo certain complex 
ideas, or combinations of thefe properties,- in men’s minds, to which they com- 
monly annex fpecifick names, or names of forts, or kinds, of things. This, I 
believe, your Lordfliip does not deny. Thefe complex ideas, for want of a 
better name, I have called nominal effenees ; how properly, I will not difpute'. 

But if any one will help me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive 
it s till then I muft, to exprefs myielf, life this. Now, my Lord, body, life,- 
and the power of reafoning, being not the realejfTence of a rnan, as I believe 
your Lordfliip will agree 5 will your Lordfhip fay, that they are not enough to 
make the thing, wherein they are found, of the kind called man, and not of 
the kind called baboon, becaufe the difference of thele kinds is real ? If this be 
not real enough to make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not fee 
how animal rationale can be enough really to diftinguifli a man from an horfe : 
for that is but the nominal, not real effence of that kind, defigned by the name 
man. And yet, I fuppofe, every one thinks it real enough, to make a real dif- 
ference between that and other kinds. And if nothing will ferve the turn, to 
make things of one kind and not of another (which as I have fliewed, flgniiies no 
more but ranking of them under different, fpecifick names) but their real, un- 
known conftitutions, which are the real effenees, we are fpeaking of, I fear it 
would be a long while, before we fbould have really different kinds of fub- 
ffances, or diflind names for them ; unlefs we could diflinguifh them, by thefe 
differences, of which we have no diftind conceptions. For I think it would 
not be readily anfv\^ered me, if I fhoud demand, wherein lies the real difference, 
in the internal coiiftitution, of a flag, from that of a buck, which are each of 
them very well known to be of one kind, and not of the other; and no body 
queflions but that the kinds, whereof each of them is, are really different. 

Your Lordfliip far dier fays, 

“ And this difference doth not depend upon the complex ideas of fiibflances^ P. 259. 
whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds.” 

I CONFESS, my Lord, I know not what to fay to this, becaufe I do not know 
what thefe complex ideas of fubftances are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes 
together in their minds. But I am apt to think there is a miftake in the mat- 
ter, by the words that follow, which are thefe ; 

'' For, let them miftake in their complication of ideas, either in leaving p. 259. 

“ out, or putting in, what doth not belong to them ; and let their ideas be what 
theypleafe,. the real effence of a man, andanhorie, and a' tree, are juft what 
**;;they ■ weref I®;!:-? 

The miftake I fpoke of, I humbly fuppofe, is this, that things are here 
taken to be diftinguiflied by their real effenees ; when, by the very way of fpeak- 
ing of them, it is clear, that they are already diftinguifhed by their nominal ef- 
fences, and are fo taken to be. For what, I befeech your Lordfhip, does your 
Lordfliip mean, when you fay, “ the real effence of a man, and an horfe, and 
" a tree,” but that tliere are fuch kinds, already fet out,, by the fignification 
of thefe names, man, horfe, tree? And what, I befeech your Lordfhip, is 
the fignification of each of thefe fpecifick names> but the complex idea it fknds 
VoL. I. 5K for? 
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for ? And that complex idea is the nominal effence, and nothing elfe. So tliafc 
takino- man, as your Lordfliip does here, to hand for a kind, or fort of indh 
viduafs, all which agree in that common, complex idea, which that fpecifick 
name hands for j it is certain that the real ehence of all the individuals, compre-« 
hended under the fpecifick name, man, in your ufe of it, would be juh the 
fame, let otli^rs leave out, or put into their complex idea, of man, what they 
pleafe j becaufe the real ehence, on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e» tliofe 
properties depend, muh necefiarily be concluded to be the fame. ^ 

For I take it for granted, that in ufing the name, man, in this place, your 
Lordfliip ufes it for that complex idea, which is in your Lordiliip’s mind, of that 
fpecies. So that your Lordfhip, by putting it for, or fubhituting it in the place 
of that complex idea, where you fay, the realeffence of it is juft as it was, 
or the very fame it was, does fuppofe the idea it ftands for, to be fteadily the 
fame. For, if I change the fignification of the word, man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juft tlie fame individuals which, in your Lordftiip’s fenfe, it 
does but flint out fome of thofe that, to your Lordfliip, are men, in your 
fio-iiification of the word, man j or take in others, to which your Lordfliip does 
not allow the name, man; I do not think your Lordfliip will %, that the 
real cflence of man, in both the fenfes, is the fames and yet your Lordfhip 
feems to fay fo, when you fay, “ let men miftake, in the complication of their 
ideas, either in leaving out, or putting in, what does not belong to them ; and 
“ let their ideas be what they pleafe, the real effence of the individuals, com- 
prehended under the names, annexed to thefe ideas, will be the fame for fo, 

I humbly conceive, it muft be put, to make out what your Lordfhip aims at. 
For as your Lordfliip puts it, by the name, of man, or any other fpecifick 
name, your Lordfhip feems to me to fuppofe, that that name ftands for, and not 
for, the fame idea, at the fame time. 

For example, my Lord, let your Lordfhip’s idea, to which you annex the 
fign man, be a rational animal : let another man’s idea be a rational animal of 
fuch a fliape ; let a third man’s idea be of an animal, of fuch a fize, and 
fhape, leaving our rationality ; let a fourth’s be an animal, with a body of fuch 
a fhape, and an immaterial fubftance, with a power of reafoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his idea, an immaterial fubftance ; It is plain every one of thefe 
will call his, a man, as well as your Lordfliip ; and yet it is as plain that, man, 
as ftanding for all thefe diftind, complex ideas, cannot be fuppofed to have the 
fame internal conflitution, i. e. the fame real effence. The truth is, every dif- 
tind, abftrad idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diftind kind, whatever 
the real effence (which we know not, of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordfhip ftys In the next words, 
P. 259. (c ]£|. nominal efiences differ never fo much, the real, common eflence, 
or nature, of tlie feveral kinds, are not at all altered by tliem i. e. 
that our thoughts, or ideas cannot alter the real conftitutions, that arc in things 
that exift ; there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change of 
ideas, to which we annex them, can and does alter the fignification of their 
names, and thereby alter the kinds, which, by thefe names, we rank and fort 
them into. Your Lordfhip farther adds, : ^ 

P. 259. “ And thefe real effences are un<?b^ngeable, i e. the internal conftitutions 

are unchangeable ” Of what, I befeech your Lordfhip, are the internal 
conftitutions unchangeable .? Not of any thing that exifts, but of God alone j 
for they may be changed all as eafily, by that hand that made them, as the in- 
ternal frame of a watch. What then is it, that is unchangeable .? The inter- 
nal conftkution, or real effence of a fpecies ; which, in plain Engliih, is no 
but this, whilft the fame fpecifick name, v. g. of man, horfe, or tree, 
is annexed to, or made the fign of the fame, abftrad, complex idea, under 
which I rank feveral individuals, it is impoffible, but the real conftitution, on 
which that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal eflence depends, muft 
be the fame, i e. in other words, where we find all the fame properties, we 
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have reafon to conclude there is the fame real, internal con ftitution, from which 
tliofe properties flow, 

3u T your Lordfliip proves the real eifences to be unchangeable,- becaufe God 
makes them, in tliefe following words : ■ 

“For, however there may happen fome variety in individuals, by parti- P. 
“ , cular accidents, yet the effences of men, and horfes, and trees, remain always 
“ the fame ; becaufe they do not depend on the ideas of men^ but on the will 
“ of the creator, who hath made feveral forts of beings.” 

It is true, the real coiiftitiitions, or effences, of particular things exifting, 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the creator j but their 
being ranked into forts, under fuch and fuch names, does depend, and wlioFiy 
depend upon the ideas of men. 

Your Lordfliip here ending your four inferences, and all your difcourfe about 
nature ; you come, in the next place to treat of perfon, concerning which 
your Lordfliip difcourfeth thus: : 

“ 2. Let us now come to the idea of a perfon. For altho’ the common P. 
“ nature in mankind be the fame, yet we fee a difference in the feveral indi- 
“ viduals, from one another: fo that Peter, and James, and John, are all of 
“ the fame kind j yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. But what is 
“ this difliiidtion founded upon ? They may be diftinguiflied from each other, 

“ by our fenfes, as to difference of features, diftance of place, &c. but that is 
“ not all^ for fiippofing there were no fuch external difference, yet there is a 
“ difference between them, as feveral individuals in the fame nature. And 
“ here lies the true common idea of a perfon, which arifes from that manner of 
“ fubfiftence, which is in one individual, and is not communicable to another. 

An individual, intelligent fobftance, is rather fuppofed to the making of a 
" , perfon, than the proper definition of it : for a perfon relates to fomething, 
which doth diffinguifli it from another intelligent fubftance, in the fame na- 
“ ture 5 . and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner of fub- 
“ fiflence, which agrees to one, and to none elfe of the kind : and this is it 
which is called perfonality.” 

But then your Lordfliip afks, “ but how do our Ample ideas help us out, 
in this matter ? Can we learn from them the difference of nature and perfon .?” 
If nature and perfon are taken for two i*eal beings, that do, or can, exift, 
any where, without any relation to thefe two names, I muff confefs I do not fee 
how Ample ideas, or any thing elfe, can help us out, in this matter j nor can 
we, from Ample ideas, or any thing elfe, that I know, learn the difference be- 
tween them, nor what they are. 

The reafon, why I fpeak thus, is, becaufe your Lordfhip, in your fore-cited 
words, Aiys, “ here lies the true idea of a perfon f ’ and in the foregoing dif- 
courfe fpeaks of nature, as if it were fome ffeady, effabliflaed being, to which 
one certain, precife idea neceffarily belongs, to make it a true ideaj whereas, 
my Lord, in the way of ideas, I begin at the other end, and think that the 
word perfon, in itfelf, fignifies nothing ; and fo no idea belonging to it, no- 
thing can be Aiid to be the true idea of it. But as foon as the common life of 
any language has appropriated it to any idea, then, that is the true idea of a 
perfon, and fo of nature : but becaufe the propriety of language, i. e. the pre- 
cife idea, that every word ftands for, is not always exactly known, but is often 
difputed, there is no other way for him, that ufes a word, which is in difpute, 
but to deAne what he Agnifies by it 5 and then the dilpute can be no longer 
verbal, but muff neceffarily be about the idea, which he tells us he puts it for. 

Taking, therefore, nature and perfon for the Agns of two Ideas, they are 
. put to ffand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us fo foon, nor fo well to 
find the diifercnce of nature and perfon, as Ample ideas; for, by enumerating 
all the Ample ideas, that are contained in the complex idea, that each of them 
is made to ffand for, we fhall immediately fee the whole difference, that is be- 
tween them. 
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Far be it from me to fay, there is no other way but this : your Lordihip pro- 
pofino- to clear the diilindtion between nature and perfon, and having declared, 
we can have no clear and diftind idea of it, by fenfation or refiedion, and 
that the grounds of identity and diftindion come not into our minds, by the 
“ fimple ideas of fenfation and refiedion f’ gave me fome hopes of getting far- 
ther infight into thefe matters, fo as to have more clear and diftind apprehen- 
lions, concerning nature and perlbn, than was to be had by ideas. But after 
having, with attention, more than once read over what your Lordlliip, with fo 
much application, has writ thereupon 5 I mull, with regret, confefs, that the 
way is too delicate, and the matter too abftrufe, for my capacity; and that I 
have learned nothing, out of your LordjQiip s elaborate dilcoui fe, but this, that 
I mufi: content myfelf with the condemned way by ideas, and defpair of ever 
attaining any knowledge, by any other than that, or farther than that will lead 
me to it. 

Th e remaining part of the chapter containing no remarks of your Lord- 
Blip, upon any thing in my book, I am glad 1 have no occafion to give yoUr 
Lordfiiip any farther trouble, but only to beg your Lordfhip's pardon for this, 
and to alTure your Lordflup, that I am. 

My LORD, 

Your Lordfliip’s mofi: humble 

and moB obedient lervant, 

John Locke. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My Lord, 

U PON a review of thefe papers, I can hardly forbear wondering at my- 
felf what I have been doing in them ; fmce I can fcarce find upon what 
ground this controverfy with me Bands, or whence it rofe, or whither it tends. 
And I Biould certainly repent my pains in it, but that I conclude that your 
LordBiip, who does not throw away your time upon flight matters and things 
of fmall moment, having a quicker fight and larger views than I have, would 
not have troubled yourfelf fo much with my book, as to beBow on it feven and 
twenty pages together, of a very learned treatife, and that on a very weighty 
fubjeB ; and in thofe twenty feven pages, bring feven and twenty quotations 
out of my book, unlefs there were lomething in it, wherein it is very material 
that the world Ihould be fet right; which is what I earneBly defire fliould be 
done. ^ And to that purpofe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lord- 
Ihip with this letter. 

If I have any where omitted any thing of moment, in your Lordfhip’s dif- 
courfe, concerning my notions, or any where miBaken your Lordlliip’s fenfe, 
in what I have taken notice of, I beg your LordBiip’s pardon ; with this alfii- 
ranee, that it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purfuit 
of an argument, over-attention to the matter Biould have made me let flip 
any .form of expreffion, in the leaB circuniBance not carrying with it the iitmoft 
marks of that re{pe<B, that I acknowledge due, and fhall always pay to your 
Lordlhip^s perfon, and known, great learning, I difown it ; and defire your 
LordBiip to bok on it, as not coming from my intention, but inadvertency. 

No body s notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill manners joined 
with them ; and I conclude your Lordlhip, who fo well knows the different 
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cafl of men % heads, and of the opinions that poffefs therrij will not think it ill 
manners, in any one, if Jiis notions dilter from your Lordlhip’s, and that he owns 
that difference, and explains the grounds of it, as well as he can. I have always 
thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill and over-eager management of 
controveriies, lofe a great deal of the advantages, they might receive from the 
variety of ctaiceptions, there is in men’s underffandings. Could the heats, and 
paflion, and ill language, be left out of them, they would afford great improve- 
ments to thofe, who could feparate them from by-interefts and perfonal pre- 
judices. Tiiefe I look upon your Lordflilp to be altogether above. 

It is not for me, who have fo mean a talent in it myfelf, to prefcribe to 
any one, how he fliould write ; for when I have faid all I can, he, it is like, 
will follow his own method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much lefs would it 
be good manners in me, to offer any thing that way, to a perfbn of your Lord- 
ihip’s high rank, above me, in parts and learning, as„well as place and dignity. 
But yet, your Lordfhip will excufe it to my fhort-fightednefs, if I wifh fome- 
' times that 3/our Lordfhip would have been pleafed, in this debate, to have kept 
every one’s part feparate to himfelf, that what I am concerned in, might not 
have been fo mingled with the opinions of others, which are no tenets of mine^, 
nor, as I think, does, what I have written, any way relate to 3 but that 
and every one might have feen, whom your Lordfhip’s arguments bore upon, 
and, what intereft he had in the controverfy, and how far. At leaf!:, my Lord, 
give me leave to wifli, that your Lordfhip had Ihewn what connedfion any 
thing I have faid, about ideas, and particularly about the idea of fubftance^ ■ 
about the pofflbility that God, if he pleafed, might endue fbme fyffems of 
matter with a power of thinking; or what I have faid to prove a God, &c. has^ 
\yith any objedions, that are made, by others, againft the doctrine of the Trinity^ 
or agaiiift myfferies : for many paffages, concerning ideas, fubflances, the poffi- 
bilityof God’s beftowing thought on fbmefyflems of matter, and the proof of 
a God, &:c. your Lordfhip has quoted, out of my book, in a chapter, where-^ 
in your Lordfhip profeffes to anfwer “ objections againft the Trinity, in point of 
reafon.” Had I been able to difcover, in thefe paflages of my book, quoted by 
your Lordfhip, what tendency your Lordfhip had obferved in them, to any fuch 
objections, I fhould perhaps have troubled your Lordfhip with lefs impertinent 
anfwers. But the uncertainty, I was very often in, to what purpofe your Lord- 
fliip brought them, may have made my explications of myfelf lefs appofite, than 
what your Lordfhip might have expeCted. If your Lordfhip had fliewed me 
any thing, in my book, that contained, or implied, any oppofition in it, to any 
thing revealed in holy writ, concerning the Trinity, or any other doClrine con-* 
tained in the bible, I ffiould have been thereby obliged to your Lordfhip, for 
freeing me from that miffake, and for affording me an opportunity to own to 
the world that obligation, by publicity retraCling my error. For I know not 
any thing more difingenuous, than not publickly to own a conviClion, one has 
received, concerning any thing erroneous, in what one has printed ; nor can. 
there, I think, be a greater offence againffc mankind, than to propagate a falf- 
hood, whei'eof one is convinced, efpecially in a matter, wherein men are highly 
concerned not to be miffed* 

T H E holy feripture is to me, and always will be, the conffant guide of my 
affent ; and I fhall always hearken to it, as containing in:^iible truth, rekt** 
ing to things of the higheff concernment. And I wifh I could ky, there were 
no myfferies in it : 1 acknowledge there are to me, and I fear always will be* 
But, where I want the evidence of things, there yet is ground enough for me 
to believe, becaufe God has faid it : and I fliall prefently condemn and quit 
any opinion of mine, as ibon as I am fhewn that it is contrary to any revelation 
in the holy feripture. But I muff; confefs to your Lordfhip, that I do not yet 
perceive any fuch contrariety in any thing in my Effay of Human Underftand^ng* 
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My LorBj 

tJ R Lordlhip having done my letter the honour to think it worth 
your reply, I think myfelf bound, in good manners, publickly to 
acknowledge the favourj and to give your Lordfhip an account of 
the eifedt, it has had upon me, and the grounds, upon which I 
yet differ from you in thofe points, wherein I am ftill under the 
mortification of not being able to bring my fentiments wholly to agree with 
your Lordfhip’s. And this I the more readily do, becaufe it feems to me, that 
that, wherein the great difference now lies between us, is founded only on your 
fears j which, I conclude, upon a fedate review, your Lordfhip will either part 
with, or elfe give me other reafons, befides your apprehenfions, to convince me 
of miftakes in my book, which your Lordfhip thinks to be of confequence, 
even in matters of religion. 

Your Lordfliip makes my Letter to confifl: of two parts: my complaint of 
your Lordfhip, and my vindication of myfelf. You begin with my complaint 5 
one part whereof was, that I was brought into a controverfy, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concerned in. To this your Lord- 
fliip is pleafed to promife me fatisfadlion. 

Since your Lordfhip has condeicended fo far, as to be at the pains to give 
me and others, iadsfadtion in this matter, I crave leave to fecond your defigii 
herein, and to premi.fe a remark, or two, for the clearer underftanding the na- 
ture of my complaint, which is the only way to fatisfaaion in it. 

1. Then it is obferved, that the propofition, which you difpute againft, as 
oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diftind ideas are 
Vindicat. neceffary to certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordfhip fob- 

p. 232. joins to the account of reafon, given by the author of Chriftianity not myfteri- 

ons ; but alfo, by what your Lordfhip fays here again, in your anfwer to me, 
Lifinthefe words: to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of fiiitli, 
upon clear and diftind ideas, was the opinion I oppofed.” 

Vindicat. 2, Ix is to be obferved, that this you call a new way of reafoningj and 
p* 233, 234. build upon it, gentlemen of this new way of reafoning. 

3. It is to be obferved, that a great part of my complaint was, that I was 
made. one of the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, without any reafon 
at all ■ 

To this complaint of mine, your Lordfhip has had the goodnefs to make 
this anfwer : 
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Now to give yoUj and others, fatibfaclion as to this matter, I ihail lirft Aiifw. p. 
give an account of the occafion of it 3 and then fhew what cure I took to 
prevent mifa.nderdianding about it.” 

The friL part of the fatisfatbion your Lordihip is pleafed to oiter, is con- 
tained in tlieie v/ords : 

Th e occalion was this : being to anfwer the objedlions, in poiitt of rea- P. 4. 

“ fon (which had not been anfwered before) the flrft I mentioned was } That 
“ it was above reafon, and therefore not to be believed. In anfwer to this, I 
propofed tw^o things to be confidered : i. What wc nnderdand by reafon. P. 5, 

“ 2. What ground, in reafon, there is to rejedt any dodtrine above it, when 
it is propofed as a matter of faith.” 

“ As to the former I obferved, that the Unitarians, in their late pamphlets, 

“ talked very much about clear and dillind ideas and perceptioirs, and that the 
myfteries of faith were repugnant to them ; but never went about to ftate the 
nature and bounds of reafon, in fuch a manner, as they" ought to have done, 

'who make it the rule and handard of what they are to believe. But I added, 

“ that a late author, in a book called ChriftLanity not myfterious, had taken 
upon him to clear this matter, w^hom, for that caufe, I was bound to con- 
iider: the defign of his difeourfe related wholly to matters of faith, and 
" not to philofophical fpeculations 4. fo that there can be no dilpute, about his 
“ application of thofe, he calls principles of reafon and certainty. 

“ When the mind makes ufe of intermediate ideas, to difeover the agree- 
“ ment or difagreement of the ideas, received into them 5 this method of 
“ knowledge, he faith, is properly called reafon, or demonftration. 

** The mind, as he goes on, i*eceives ideas two ways. 

I* By intromiffion of the fenfes. p. 6, 

2, B y conlidering its own operations. 

And thefe fimpieand diftindl ideas are the foie matter and foundation of 
all our reafoning.” 

And fo all our certainty is refolved into two things, either “ immediate per- 
ception, which is felf-evidence : or the ule of intermediate ideas, which dif- 
'' covers the certainty of any thing dubious : which is what he calls reafon. 

« Now this, I faid, didfuppofe, that we muft have clear and diftind' ideas, 
of whatever we pretend to any certainty of, in our minds (by reafon) and 
“ that the only way to attain this certainty, is by comparing thefe ideas to- 
gether j which excludes all certainty of faith, or reafon ^ where we cannot 
‘‘ have fuch clear and diftind ideas. 

From hence I proceeded to fliew, that we could not have fuch clear and 
“ diftind ideas, as were necellary in the prefent debate, either by fenlation or 
refiedion, and confeqiiently we could not attain to any certainty about it ; for 
which I inftanced in the nature of fubftance, and peribn, and the diftindion 
between them. 

A|^d by virtue of thefe principles, I faid, that I did not wonder that the p, -7. 

‘‘ gentlemen, of this new way of reafoning, had almoft difearded fubftance out 
tof the reafonable part of the world.” 

This is all your Lordftiip fays here, to give me, and others, ftitisfadion, as 
to the matters of my complaint. For what follows, to the 3 5th page of your an- 
fwer, is notiling but your Lordiliip’s arguing, againft what I have faid, concern- 
ing fubftance. - 

In tbefe words, therefore, above quoted, I am to find the fiitisfadion, your 
Lordft)ip has promifed, as to the occafion, why your Lordftiip made me one of 
the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, and in that joined me with the 
Unitarians, and the author of Chriftianity not myfterious. But I crave leave to 
reprefeht to your Lordftiip, wherein the words above quoted come fhort of 
giving me latisfadion., 

In the firft place, it- is plain, they were intended for a ftiort narrative of what 
was contained in the tenth chapter, of your Vindication of the Doftrine of tlie 
Trinity,, relating to this matter* But how could your Lordftiip think,'' that the 

repeating 


.repeating the fame things over agaiiiv 'could give me^ or any body elfc, fetls- 
faction, as to my being made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reaioiiing. 

Indeed, I cannot fay it is an exad repetition of what is to be found, in the 
beginning of that tenth chapter; becaiife your Lordilnp laid, iii that tenth 
ViiL p. 232. chapter, that “ the author of Chridianity not myfterious, gives an account of 
“ reafon, which liippofes, that we mud have clear and didind: iaeas, of what- 
“ ever we pretend to a certainty of, in our minds/’ But here, in the paiiage 
above fet down, out of your anfwer to my letter, I hud it is not to his account 
of reafon, but to fometliing taken out of that, and fomething borrowed by him^ 
out of my book, to which your Lorddiip annexes this fuppofition. For your 
Anfv/. p. 6 . Lorddiip fays, “ now this, I faid, did fuppofe, that we muft have clear and 

didind ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty : of, in our minds (by 
“ reafon.)’* 

If your Lorddiip did fay fo, in your Vindication of the dodrine of the Tri- 
nity, your Printer did your Lorddiip two manifed injuries ; the one is, that he 
omitted thdh words [by reafon] : and the other, that he annexed your Lord- 
dnp’s words, to the account of reafon, there given, by the author of Chrifo 
tianity not myderious ; and not to thofe words, your Lorddiip here fays, you 
annexed them to. For this, here refers to other words, and not barely to that 
author’s account of reafon ; as any one may fatisfy himfeif, who will but com- 
pare thefe two places together. 

One thing more feems to me very remarkable, in this matter, and that is, 
Aiifw. p. 14. that the ia)dng all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faitii, upon clear 
» and didind ideas, diould be the opinion, which you oppofe,” as your Lord- 
diip declares ; and' that this diould be it, for which the Unitarians, the author 
of Chridianity not myderious, and I, are jointly brought on the dage, under 
the title of The gentlemen of this new way of reafoniiig ; and yet no one 
quotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to Ihew it to be their opinion j nor 
any thing alleged out of the author of Chridianity not myderious, to Ihewit 
* to be his ; but only feme tilings quoted out of him, which are faid to fuppofe 
all foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear and didind ideas : which, that 
they do fuppofe it, is not, I think, felfoevident, nor yet proved. Butthislatli 
fure, as to myfelf, I do jio where lay all foundation of certainty in clear and 
didind ideas ; and therefore am dill at a lofs, why I was made one of the gen-* 
tleraen of this new way of reafoning. 

Another thing, wherein your Lorddiip’s narrative, intended for my fads- 
fadion, comes fhort of giving it me, is this ; that at mod it gives but an ac- 
count of the occadon, why the Unitarians, and the author of Chridianity not 
myderious were made, by your Lorddiip, the gentlemen of this new way of 
reafoning. But it pretends not to lay a word, why I was made one of them ; 
which was the thing, wlierein I needed latisfadion, For your Lorddiip breaks 
od your report of the matter of fad, jud when you were come to the matter 
of my complaint ; which you pals over in lilence, and turn your difcoiirfe to 
what I have laid in my letter : for your Lorddiip ends the account of the oc- 
Anfw. n. 7, cafion, in thefo words : “ the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning had ai- 
med difearded fiibftance out of the reafonable part of the world/’ And there 
your Lorddiip dops. Whereas, it is in the words, that immediately follow^ 
that I am brought in, as one of thofe gentlemen, of which I would have been 
Vin. p.' 234. glad to have known the occafion ; and it is in this, that I needed latisfadion. 

For that wliich concerns the others, I meddle not with 3 I only defire to know, 
upon what occadon, or why, I was brought into this difpute of the Trinity ? 

of that, in this account of the occadon, I do not fee that your Lordlhip 
lays any thing. 

. I HAVE been forced^ therefore, to look again a little clofer into this whole 
matter : and, upon a frelh examination of what your Lordlhip has faid, in your 
Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, and in your anfwer to my letter, I 
come now to fee a little clever, that the matter, in fhort, Hands thus : the au- 
thor of Chridianity not myderious, was one of the gentlemen of this new. 
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way of reafoning, becaiife he had laid down a dodrine, concernirig reafon, 
which fuppofed clear and diiliind ideas neceflary to certainty. But that dodrioe 
of his tied me not at all to him, as may be feeii by comparing his account 
of reafon, with what I have faid of reafon, in my Effay, which your Lordih ip 
acciifes of no fucli fuppofition j and fo I iliood clear from his account of reaibn, 
or any thing it fuppofes. But he having given an account of the original of 
our ideas, and having faid fomething about them, conformable to what is in my 
Eflliy, that has tied him and me fo clofe together, that, by this fort of con- 
iiedion^ I came to be one of the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning,; 
which confifts in making clear and diftind ideas neceilary to certainty, tho’ I no 
where fay, or fuppofe, clear and diftind ideas neceffary to certainty. 

How your Lordfliip came to join me, with the author of Chriftianity not 
myfterious, I think is now evident. And he being the link, whereby your 
Lordfliip joins me to the Unitarians, in objedions againft the Trinity, in point of 
reafon, a'nfwered 5 give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the connedion 
of this link, on that fide alfo, i. e. what has made your Lordfhip join him and 
the Unitarians in this point, viz. making clear and diftind ideas neceflary to cer- 
tainty j that great battery, it feems, which they make ufe of, againil; the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in point of reafon. 

Now as to this, your Lordfliip fays, that the Unitarians having not ex- Vindic. pi 
« plained the nature and bounds of reafon, as they ought; the author of Chrif- ^3^* 

“ tianity not myfterious hath endeavoured to. make amends for this, and takes 
«« upon him to make this matter clear.” And then your Lordfhip fets down his 
account of reafon, at large. 

I WILL not examine how it^appeap, that the author of Chriflianity not 
myfterious, gave this account of reafon, to fupply the defed of the Unitarians 
herein, or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordfhip does 
not quote any thing out of him, to fhew that it was to make amends for what 
the' Unitarians had neglected. I only look to fee how the Unitarians and he 
come to be united, in this dangerous principle of the neceffity of clear and dif- 
tind ideas to certainty: which is that, which makes him a gentleman of this 
new and dangerous way of reafoning ; and confequently me too ; becaufe he 
agrees in fome particulars with my Effay. 

Now, my Lord, having looked over his account of reafon, as fet down by 
your Lordfhip; give me leave to fay, that he, that fhall compare that account 
of reafon, with your Lordfhip’s animadverfion annexed to it, in thefe w''ords, 

this is offered to the world, as an account of reafon ; but to fhew how very Vindic. p. 
“ loofe and unfatisfadory it is, I defire it may be conlidered, that this doftrine 
“ fuppofes that we mufi: have clear and diftind ideas of whatever we pretend to 
“ any certainty of, in our minds ; and that the only way to attain thi€ certainty, 

is by comparing thefe ideas together ; which excludes all certainty of faith, 

“ or reafon, where we cannot have fuch clear and diffind ideas will, I fear, 
hardly defend himfelf from wondering at the way, your Lordfhip has taken to 
fliew, how loofe and unfafisfadory an account of reafon his is ; but by imagining 
that your Lordfliip had a great mind to fay fomething againfi clear and diftind 
ideas, as neceffary to certainty ; or that your Lordfhip had fome reafon for 
bringing them in, that does not appear in that account of reafon ; fince in it, 
from one end to the other, there is not the leaf! mention of clear and diflind 
ideas. Nor does he, (that I fee) fay any thing, that fuppofes, that we mufl 
have clear and diftind ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of, in our 
minds. 

But whether he and the Unitarians do, or do not, lay all foundation of cer- 
tainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear, and diftind ideas, I concern not my- 
felf : all my enquiry is, how he, and I and the Unitarians come to be joined 
together, as gentlemen of this new way of reafoning ? Which, in fliort, as far 
as I can trace and obferve the connedion, is only thus. ... 
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The Unitarians are the men of this new way of reafoning, became they 
fpeak of clear and diftind perceptions, in their arifwer to your Lordftip’s fer^ 
mon, as your Lordfhip fays. The author of Chriftianity not myte^ is join- 
ed to the Unitarians, as a gentleman of this new way of reafoning, becaufehis 
dodrine, concerning reafon, fuppofes we muft have clear and dihind ideas of 
whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds : and I am joined to that 
author becaufe he fays, “ that the ufing of intermediate ideas to difcover the 

agreement, or difagreement, of the ideas received into our minds, is reafon 5 
« and that the mind receives ideas, by the intromiffion of the fenfes, and by 
“ confidering its own operations. And thefe fimple and diflind ideas are the 
« foie matter and foundation of all our reafoning.'" This, becaufe it feems 
to be borrowed out of my book, is that, which unites me to him, and by him 
confequently to the Unitarians. 

And thus I am come to the end of the thread of your Lordflup’s difcourle, 
whereby I am brought into the company of the gentlemen of this new way of 
reafoning, and thereby, bound up in the bundle and caufe of the Unitarians, 
arguing againft the dodrine of the Trinity, by objedions in point of reafon. 

I HAVE been longer upon this, than I thought I fliould be : but the thread, 
that ties me to the Unitarians, being fpun very fine and fubtil, is, as it naturally 
£118 out, the longer for it, and the harder to be followed, fo as to difcover the 
coiinedion every where. As for example y the thread, that ties me to the au- 
thor of Chriftianity not myflerious, is fo fine and delicate, that, without laying 
Illy eyes ciofe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it hangs 
together 5 that becaufe he fays, what your Lordfhip charges him to fay in the 
234th page of your Vindication, &c. and becaufe I fay what your Lordihip 
quotes out of my Effay, in the fanie page, that therefore, I am one of the 
gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, which your Lordfhip oppofes in the 
Unitarians, as dangerous to the dodrine of the Trinity. This connediori of 
me with the author of Chrifliahity not myderious^ and by him with the Uni- 
tarians (being in a point, wherein I agree with your Lordihip, and not with 
them, if they do lay all the foundation of knowledge in cled and diflind ideas) 
is, I fay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, tho’ your Lordiliip has given 
me, in your letter, that end of the clue, which was to lead me to it, for my 
fatisfadion ; but was impoffible for me, or (as I think) any body elfe, to difco- 
ver, whild it flood, as it does, in your Lordfhip’s Vindication, &:c. 

And now, my Lord, it is time I afk your Lordfhip's pardon, for faying in my 
firft letter, that I hoped I might fay, you had gone a little out of your 
« way to dome a kindrtels” which your Lordfhip, by fo often repeating of 
it feems to be dilpleafed with. For, befides that there is nothing out of the 
way, to a willing mind, I have now the fatisfadion to be joined to the author 
of ChdRknity not Myderious, for his agreeing with me, in the original of our 
ideas and the rpaterials of our knowledge (tho* I agree not with hirii, or any 
body elfe, in laying all foundation of certainty in matters of faith, in clear and 
diftind ideas ;) and his being joined with the Unitarians, by giving an account 
of reafon, whfeh .fuppc&s deaf aM diflind ideas, as necei|ary to all knowledge 
and certainty^Ll/baye iiq^, 1 the feti^adioa to fee, how I lay diredly iri 
your Lordfibip’s' way; lA ^dppofihg smiSien; who lay all foundation of 
certainty, as to njatters of faitli, upon' clear M diflind ideas 5 i. e. the Uni- 
tarians, the gentlemen of this new. way of reafoning fo dangerous, to the doc- 
trine of tlie Trinity. For the author of Chfiflianity not myflerious agreeing 
wiA them in feme things^., and with me in.^ others, he being joined to 
account of “reifbn, that fuppofes clear and diflind 
ide^Aece^Ty to cerMnty^ add to me, on the other fide, by faying, “ the 
tmhd has As ideas jrplii fenfation and refledibn, and that thofe are the mate- 
^ nab and foundations of ^^11 piir knowledge,” 6cc. who can deny, but fo ranged 
m a row, your Lordfhip ihay place yotirfelf ifo, tHd we may feem to you but 
one objed, and fo one fhot be aimed at us, all together ? Tho', if your Lord- 
fhip 
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fliip would be at the pains to cliange your ftation a little,* and view ns on the 

other fide, we fhould vifibly appear to be very far afunder j and I, in particular, 

be found, in the matter controverted, to be nearer to your Lordfhip, than to 

either of them, or any body elfe, who lay all foundation of certainty, as to 

matters of faith, upon clear and diftindt ideas. For I perfe0:ly afient to what 

your Lordiliip faith, That there are many things, of which we tmj be cer- '17,233. 

“ tain, and yet can have lio clear and didindt ideas of them." 

Besides this account of the occafion, of bringing me into your Lorclfliip!s 
chapter, wherein objedtions againft the Trinity^ in point of reaibilj are anfwered, 
which we have confidered j your Lordfliip proraifes “ to fhew, what care you P. 4- 
“ took, to prevent being mifunderftood about it, to give me and others iatis- 
“ fadtion as to this matter which I find about the end of the nrft quarter of 
your Lordfhip’s anfwer to me. All the pages between, being taken up, in a. 
difpiite againfl: what I have faid about fubdance, and our idea of it, that I think 
has now no more to do with the quelHon, whether 1 ought to have been made 
one of tbe gentlemen of this new way of reafbning, or with my complaint 
about it; tho’ there be many things in it, that I ought to confider apart, to 
lliew the reafon why I am not yet brought to your Lordfhip’s fentiments, by 
what you have there laid. To return, therefore, to the bufmefs in hand. 

Your Lordfhip iays, “ I come, therefore, now to fhew the care I took, to P. 35, 
prevent being mifunderftood ; which will bell: appear, by my own words, 
viz. I mufi: do that right to the ingenious author of the Eflay of Human 
Underftanding (from whence thefe notions are borrowed, to ferve other pur- 
pofes, than he intended them) that he makes the cafes of fpiritual and cor^ 
poreal fubftaiices to be alike." 

These, words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, 

6cc. I, with acknowledgment, own, will keep your Lordfhip from being mifun- 
derftood, if any one fhould be in danger to be fo foolifhly rhtftaken, as to think 
your Lordfhip could not treat me with great civility, when you pleafed ; or that 
you did not here make me a great compliment, in the epithet, which you here 
beflow upon me. Thefe words, alfb, of your Lordfhip, will certainly prevent 
your Lordfhip’s being mifunderftood, in allowing me to have made the cafe of 
fpiritual and corporeal fubftances to be alike. But this Was not Wliat I complained 
of : my complaint was, that I was brought into a controverfy, wherein what I 
had written, had nothing more to do, than in any other controverfy vLatfq- 
ever ; and that I was made a party, on one fide of a queflion, tho’ what I faid, 
in my book, made me not more on the one fide of that queflion, than the other. 

And that your Lordfhip had fo mixed me, in many places, with thofe gentle- 
men, whofe objections againft the Trinity, in point of reafon, your Lordftip was 
anfwering, that the reader could not but take me to be one of them, that had 
objected againft the Trinity, in point of reafon. As foir 'eislirnpie ; Where your 
Lordfhip firft introduces rne, your Lordfhip fays, '' That the gentlemen of this Vin(l.p.234. 

new way of reafoning have almoft difcarded fubftance out of the reafonable 
‘‘ part of the world. F^or they not only tell us," “ That we can have no idea 
of it by fenfation and reflection ; but that nothing is figmfied by, it, only an 
“ uncertain fuppofition of we know not what," And for thefe words, B, i, 
ch. iv, § 1 8. of my Eflay, is quoted. 

. Now my Lord;' What care is there taken? what provifiph Is there made, iii, 
the words abcve alleged by ^our Lordfhip, to prevent ybhr tofunderftood, 
if you meant liot, that I was one of tbe gentletheii df this new way of rea- 
foning? And if you did mean, that I was, your Lordfhip did me a manifeft in- 
jury. For I no where make clear and diftihCt ideas neceflary to certainty ; which 
is the new way of reafoning, which your LordfMjp Oppofes in the Unitarians, as 
contrary to the doCtrine of the Trinity. Your Lordfibip fays, you took care not 
to be mifimderftood. And the words, 'ddierelti ypu took that care, are theie: 

“ I muft do that right to tbe ingenious author of the Mlay of Human Upder- p. 35. 
ftanding, (from whence thefe notions are -borrowed, to ferve other purpofes 
than he intended them) that he makes the cafe of fpiritual and corporeal fub- 
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ftances to be alike.” But which of thefe words are they, my Lord, I be- 
feech you, which are to hinder people from taking me, to be one of the gen- 
tlemen of that new way of reafoniiig, wherewith they overturn the dodtrine of 
the Trinity ? I confefs, my Lord, I cannot fee any of them that do ; and that 
I did not fee any of them, that could hinder men from that miftake, I iliewed 
your Lorddiip, in my iird; letter to your Lordlhip, where I take notice of that 
f. 58. palTage in your Lordlhip’s book. My v/ords are : “ I return my acknowledge 
“ ment to your Lorddiip, for the good opinion, you are here pleafed to expreis 
“ of the author of the Effay of Human Underilanding j and that you do not 
impute to him the ill ufe, fome may have made of his notions. But he 
craves leave to fay, That he {liould have been better preferved from the hard 
«« and finifter thoughts which fome men are always ready for; if, in what you 
have here publilhed, your Lordfliip had been pleafed to have Ihewn, where 
“ you directed your difcourfe againft him, and where againft others, from 
p. 234, to p. 262. Nothing but my words and my book being quoted, the 
w^orfd will be apt to think, that I am the perfon, who argue againft the 
Trinity, and deny myfteries, againft whom your Lordfliip diredts thofe 
“ pages. And indeed, my Lord, tlio’ I have read them over, with great at- 
tention, yet, in many places, I cannot difcern, w'hether it be againft me, or 
any body elfe, that your Lordfliip is arguing. That which often makes the 
difficulty is, that I do not fee,- how what I fay does at all concern the contro- 
«e Loidfliip is engaged in, and yet I alone am quoted.” To which 

complaint of mine, your Lordfliip returns no other anfwer, but refers me to 
the fame paffiage again for fatisfadtion ; and tells me, that therein you took care 
not to be mifunderftood. Your Lordfliip might fee, that thofe words did not 
fatisfy me in that point, when I did myfelf the honour to write to your Lord- 
fliip ; and how your Lordfliip fliould think the repetition of them in your an- 
fwer, fhould fatisfy me better, I confefs I cannot tell. 

?. 60. I MAKE the like complaint in thefe words: “ This paragraph, which con- 
“ tinues to prove, that we may have certainty without clear and diftindt ideas, 

I would flatter myfelf is not meant againft me, becaufe it oppofes nothing 
that I have faid, and fo fhall not fay any thing to it ; but only fet it down to 
do your Lordfliip right, that the reader may judge. Tho’ I do not find how 
he will eafily overlook me, and think I am not at all concerned in it, fince 
my words alone are quoted in feveral pages, immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing : and in the very next paragraph it is faid, how they come to know 5 
which wor^, they, muft fignify fome body, befides the author of Clirifti- 
“ anity nof myfterious : and thai, 1 think, by the whole tenour of your 
Lordfhip’s difcourfe, no body will be left but me, poffible to be taken to be 
“ the other; for in the fame paragraph your Lordfliip fays, the fame per- 
“ foils fay, that notwkhftandlng their ideas, it is poffible for matter to 
think.” 

I KNOW not what other perfon fays fo, but I; but if any one does, I am 
fure no perfon, but I .fay fo, in my book, which your Lordihip has quoted 
“ for them, viz. Human Hnderflanding, B. iv. ch. This, which is a rid- , 
"" die to me, the more antes becaufe I m'a treatife of your Lord- 

ffiip’s, who fo perfeaiy uhderftands ffiei jnka' ^Stetlliods of writing, whether 
in controverfy, or any other way : but'tlils, which feems wholly new to me, 
Iftiall better underftand, when your Lordfliip pleafes to explain it.” In the 
mean time, I mention it as an apology for myfelf, if fometimes I miftake your 
Lordfhip's aim, ^n4, fo mifapply my anfwer. 

^ - alfo youfLoWfliip anfwers nothing, , but for fatisfadion refers me to 
iHfte yott took to prevent being mifunderftood; wffiich, you fay, appears by 
thoie^Qids of yquf s above-recited. But what there is, in thofe words, that 
can pmMf the miftake | complained I was expofed to ; what there is in them, 
that can hjndeh any one^ from thinking, that I am one of the they and them that 
oppofe the of th)^, Trinity, with arguments in point of reafon ; that I 

' muft 
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mu ft confeisj my Lord^ I cannot fee, tho' I have read them over and over agaiii 
to find it out. 

Th e like might be faid, In refpedt of all thole other paffages, where I make 
the like complaint, which your Lordfhip takes notice, I was frequent in ; nor 
could I avoid it, being almoft every leaf perplexed to know, whether I was 
concerned, and how far, in what your Lordfliip faid, ftnce my words were 
quoted, and others argued againft. And for fatisfadion herein, I am lent to a 
compliment of your Lordftiip’s. I fay not this, my Lord, that I do not highly 
value the civility and good opinion your Lordlhip has exprelled of me thei*ein ; 
but to let your Lordfliip fee, that I was not fo rude, as to complain of want of 
civility in your Lordfliip : but my complaint was of fomething elfe ^ and therefore 
it was fomething elfe, wherein I wanted fatisfadion. 

Indeed your Lordfliip fays, in that paliage 5 from the autlior of the P. 
“ Eflfay of Human Uiiderftanding, thefe notions are borrowed, to ferve other 
“ piirpofes than he intended them/'’ But, my Lord, how" this helps, in the 
cafe, to prevent my being miftaken to be one of thofe, whom your Lordfliip 
had to do with: in this ''chapter, in anfwering objedions, in point of reafon 
again ft the Trinity, I niufl: own, I do not yet perceive : for thefe notions, which 
your Lordfliip is there arguing againft, are all taken out of my book, and made 
life of, by no body that I know, but your Lordfhip, or myfelf : and which of 
us tw"o it is, that hath borrowed them, to ferve other purpofes than I intended 
them, I muft ieavefto your Lordfliip to determine. I, and I tliink every body 
elfe with me, will be at a lofs, to know who they are, till either their words, 
and not mine, are produced to prove, that they do ufe thofe notions of mine, 
which your Lordfliip there calls thefe notions, to purpofes to which I intended 
them not. 

But to thofe words, in your Lordfliip’s Vindication of the dodriiie of the 
Trinity, you, in your anfwer to my letter, for farther fatisfadion, add as fol- 
loweth : “ it was too plain, that the bold v/riter againfl the myfteries of our P. 
“ faith, took his notions and expreflioiis from thence : and what could be laid 

more for your vindication, than that he turned them into other purpofes, 

“ than the author intended them 

With fubmiffton, my Lord, it is as plain, as print can make It, that what- 
ever notions and expreflions, that writer took from my book ; thofe in queftion, 
which your Lordfliip there calls thefe notions, my book is only quoted for j nor 
does it appear, that your Lordfliip knew, that that writer had any where made v 
ufe of them : or, if your Lordfliip knew them to be any where in his v/ritings, 2; 
the matter of aftonifliment and complaint is ftill the greater, that your Lordfliip 
fliould know where they were, in his writings, ufed to ferve other purpofes 
than I intended them 5 and yet your Lordihip fliould quote only my book^ 
where they were ufed to ferve only thofe .purpofes I intended them. 

How much this is for my vindication, we fhall prefbntly fee : but what it 
can do to give fatisfiidlion to me, or others, as to the matters of my complaint, 
for which it is brought by your Lordfliip, that I confefs I do not fee. For my 
complaint was not againft thoie gentlemen, that they had cafl any afperfions upon 
my book, againft v/hich I deflred your Lordfhip to vindicate me ; but my 
complaint was of your Lordfhip, that you had brought me into a controverfy, 
and fo joined me wdth thofe, againft whom you were difputing, in defence of 
the Trinity, that thofe, who read your Lordfhip’s book, would he apt to mif- 
take me for one of them. 

But your Lordfliip afles, ‘‘ what could be faid more for my vindication 
My Lord, I fliall always take it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by 
your Lordfliip againft others. But in the prefent cafe, I wanted no vindication 
againft others : if my book or notions had need of any vindication, it was only 
againft your Lordfhip j for it was your Lordfhip, and not others, who had in 
3miir book difputed againft paflfages, quoted out of mine, for feveral pages 
together. 
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P- -6. Ne V E R T H E L E s S3 my. Loi'd, I gratefully acknowledge tlie fwoiir you have 
^ * done me, for being guarantee for my intentions, which you can have no reafoii 

to repent of. For as it was not in my intention to write any thing againft truth, 
much lefs againd: any of the facred truths contained in the fcriptiires; fo I 
will be anfwerable for it, that there is nothing in my book, which can be 
made ufe of, lo other purpofes, but what may be turned upon them, who fo 
ufe it to Ihew their miftake and error. No body can hinder, but that fyilogiirBjj 
which was intended for the fcrvice of truth, v/ill fometimes be made ole of, 
againft it. But it is neverthelefs of truth's fide, and always turns upon the ad- 
verfaries of it. 

Your Lordfhip adds, and the true reafon why the pftural number was fo 
“ often iifed by me, was becaufehe [i. e. the author of Chriftianity not myfte- 
“ rious] built upon thofe, which he imagined had been your grounds.” 

Whether it was your Lordftiip, or he, that imagined thoie to be my 
grounds, which were not my grounds, I will not pretend to fay. Be that as it 
will j it is plain, from what your Lordftiip here lays, that all the foundation of 
your Lordibip’s fo pofitively, and in fo many places, making me one of the 
gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, was but an imagination of an IniagL 
iiation. Your Lordftiip %s, “ he built upon tliofe, which he imagined had 
been my grounds ” but it is but an imagination in yonr Lordihip, that he 
did fo imagine 5 and with all due reljaedt, give me leave to . ;fty, a very ill- 
grounded imagination too. For it appears to me no foundation to think, that 
becaufe he, or any body, agrees with me in things, that are in my book, and 
fo appear to be my opinion j therefore he imagines, he agrees with me in other 
things, which are not in my book, and are not my opinion. As in the matter 
before us ; what reafon is tliere to imagine, that the author of Chriftianity not 
myfterious imagined, that he built on my grounds, in laying all foundaden of 
certainty in clear and diftind ideas, (if he does lb) v/Iiicli is no where laid down 
in my book ; becaufe he builds on my grounds, concerning the original of our 
ideas, or any thing elfe, he finds in my book, or quotes out of it r For this is 
ail that the author of Chriftianity not myfterious has done in this cafe, or can be 
brought to fupport flick an imagination, 

But fuppofmg it true, that he imagined he built upon my grounds; what 
reafon, I befeech your Lordftiip, is that for ufmg the plural numlicr, in quoting 
words, which I alone fpoke, and he no where makes ufe of ? To this your 
p. 36. Lordihip fays, “ that he imagined he built upon my grounds ; and your Lord- 
" {hip’s buiinefs was to (hew thofe expreifions of mine, which feemed rnoft: to 
“ countenance his method of proceeding, could not give any reafbiiable iatis- 
fadion v/hich, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much. The au- 
thor of Ciiriftianity not myfterious, writes fomething, wliich yor.r Lonlthip 
dilapproves ; your Lordftiip injagines, he builds upon my grounds ; and then 
your Lordftiip picks out feme expreffions of mine, which, you imagine, do nioft; 
countenance his method of proceeding, and quote them, as belonging in coni- 
mon to us both ; tho' it be certain, he no where ufed them. And 'ftliis your 
Lordftiip tells me (to give me fadsfadion, what care you took not to be miftjn-^ 
derftood) was the true reafon, why you fo often ufed the plural number : which 
with fubmifllon, my Lord, feems to me to be no reafon at all ; unlefs it can be 
a reaicn to aferibe my words to another man, and me together, wliich he never 
faid ; becaufe your Lordftiip imagines, he might, if' he would, have laid 
.them. And ought not this, my Lord, to fatisfy me of the care you took, not 
to be mifunderftood ^ 

P, 36. - Your Lordfhip goes on to ftiew your care to prevent your being miftnider- 
ftood : your words are, “ but you [i, e, the author of the letter to your Lord- 
“ ihip3,fay, you don’t pk^e certainty only in clear and diftind ideas, but in tlie 
clear and vifiblc connedion of any of our ideas. And, certainty of know- 
ledge, you tell us, is to perceive tlie agreement or difagreement of ideas, as 
“ exprefted in spy' propoiition. Whether this be a true account of the certainty 
“ of knowiedge/'or not, will be prefendy coniidcred. But it is very pofftblc he 

** might 
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jijio-iii; mlflake^ or mifepply your notions ; but there is too mucb reafcn to 
‘ believe, he tliouglit them the fame : and v/e have no reafon to be forry, 

^ that lie Iiatli given you this occafion for explaining your meaning, and 
^ for the vindication of yourfelf, in the matters you apprehend I had charged ■ 

^ you vdtli/' 

Yo j R Lor dll lip herein £\ys, it is very poffible the author of Cliridianity net 
my hcrioLJS might miltake, or mifipply my notions. I find it, indeed, very 
polLblc, t:iat rny nodciiG may be millaken and milapplied 5 if by rmiapplied, he 
meant drawing inferences from thence, which belong not to them. But if that 
PoY-bilitv be reafon enough to join me in the plural number, wdth the author of 
Clirillianity not myfterloiis, or vvidi the Unitarians 5 it is as much a reafon to 
join me in the plural number with the Papifls, when your Lordfliip has an oc- 
cabon to write agaiiiit them next ; or with the Lutherans, or Quakers, etc, 
for it is pofllble, that any of tliefe may mifiake, or in that feiife mifapply my 
notions. But if mifbiking, or miiapplying my notions, does actually join me 
to any body,.. I know no body that I am fo ftridiy joined to, as your Lordiliip r 
for, as I humbly conceive, no body has fo much niilbakcn and iiiifipplied mv 
notions, as your Lordihip. I iliould not take the liberty to fay this, were not 
my thinking fo the very reafon and excufe, for niy troubling your Lordildp with 
this fecond letter. For, my Lord, I do not fo well love controverfy, efpecially 
with fo great and fo learned a man, as your Lordfhip, as to fdy a w'-ord mere y 
had I not hopes to fliew, for my excufe, that it is my misfortune to have my 
notions to be mifmken or mifipplied by your Lordfhip. 

Your Lordihip adds, but there is too much reafon to believe, that lie P. 5-6, 
“ thought them the fame 5 i. e. that the author of Chrillianity not rnyflerious 
thought that I had laid all foundation of certainty in clear and didincS ideas/' 
as well as he did ; for that is it, upon which all this difpute is railed, Yvdiether 
he himfelf laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diilindi' ideas, is more than 
I know. But what that too much reafon is to believe, that he thought that 
I did, I am fure is hard for me to guels, till your Lordfliip is pleafed to name 
it. For that there is not any foeli thing, in my book, to give him, or anybody 
elfe, reafon to think fo, I fiippofe your Lordfliip is now fatisfiecl : and I would 
not willingly fuppofe the reafon to be, that onlefs he, or fomebody elfe tliouglit 
fo, my book could not be brought into the difpute j tho' it be not eafy to find 
any other. It follows in your Lor{^hip’s letter. 

And we have no reafon to be forry, tha|: he hath given you this occaiion, p. 30. 
for the explairung your meaning, and for the vindication of yourfclf, in the 
matter you appreliended, I had charged you with.'*’ 

Mv Lord, I know not any occaiion hs has given me, of vindicating myfclf : 
your Lordfhip was pleafed to join me with the gentlemen of the new way of 
reafoning, who laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diftind: ideas. AH 
the vindication I make, or need to make, in the cafe, is, that I lay not all foun-'; 
dation of certainty in clear and difiind: ideas j and fo there was no reafon to 
join me with thofe tlait do. And for this vindication of myfelf, your Lordfliip 
alone gives me occafion : but whether your Lordihip has reafon to be forry, or 
not forry, your Lordihip bell: knows. 

Your Lordfhip goes on, in what is defigned for my fiidsfadion, as folio weth : 

And if your anfwer doth not come fully up, in all things, to what I could P* 37 
wiih; yet I am glad to find, that in general, you own. the myfireries of the 
“ chriftian faith, and the feriptures, to be the rule and foundation of it.” 

Y/hich words, my Lord, feem to me rather to fhew, that your Lordfliip ig 
not willing to be iatisfied with my book, than to fhew any care, your Lordfliip 
took, to prevent people's being led, by your Lordfiiip's book, into a miflake, 
that I ^rvas oiie of the gentlemen of that new way of reafoning, who argued 
againil the dodrine of the Trinity. 

Tii E gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, whom your Lordfliip fets 
yourfelf to aaiiwer, in that tenth chapter of your Vindication of the dodrifte of 
the Trinity, are thofe, who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diflindt 

ideas;"' 
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ideas) and fi'om that foundation, raife objedions againft the Trinity, in point of 
reafoii. Your Lordfliip joins me with thefe gentlemen, in that chapter, and calls 
me one of them. Of this I complain ; and tell your Lordfliip, in the place 
and words you have quoted out of my letter, “ .that I do not place certainty 
only in clear and diflind ideas.” I expeded upon this, that your Lordfliip would 
have aflbiled me, and faid, that then I was none of them j nor fhould have 
been joined with them. But, inftead of that, your Lordfliip tells me, my 
“ aniwer doth not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordfliip could 
“ wiili.” The queftion is, whether I ought to be lifted with thefe, and ranked 
on their fide, who place certainty only in clear and diftind ideas ? What more 
dired and categorical anfwer could your Lordlhip willi for, to decide this queft 
tion, than that which I give ? To which nothing can be replied, but that it is 
not true : but that your Lordfliip does not objed to it 5 but fays, it does not 
“ come fully up in all things, to what your Lordfliip could wifli.” What other 
things there can be wiflied for, in an anfwer, which, if it be true, decides the 
matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within my guefs. But 
tho’ my anfwer be an unexceptionable anfwer, as to the point in queftion, yet, 
it feems, my book is not an unexceptionable book, becaufe I own, that in it I 
fay, “ that certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agreement or diftgree- 
“ ment of any ideas, as exprefled in any propofition.” Whether it be true, 
that certainty of knowledge lies in fuch a perception, is nothing to the quef- 
tion here ) that, perhaps, we may have an occafion to examine in another place. 
The queftion here is, whether I ought to have been ranked with thofe, who 
lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diftind ideas ? And to that, I think, 
my anfwer is a full and deciftve anfwer j and there is nothing wanting in it, 
which your Lordfhip could wifli for, to make it fuller. 

But it is natural the book flioiild be found fault with, when the author, it 
feems, has had the ill luck to be under your Lordfhip’s ill opinion. This I 
could not but be furprized to find in a paragraph, which your Lordfliip declares 
was defigned to give me fatisfadion. Your Lordfliip fays, “ tho’ my anfwer 
doth not come up, in all things, to what you could wifli ; yet you are glad 
“ to find, that in general I own the myfteries of the chriftiaii faith, and tliQ 
“ fcriptures to he the foundation and rule of it.” 

My Lord, I do not remember that ever I declared to your Lordfliip, or any 
body elfe, that I did not own all the dodrines of the chriftian faith, and the 
fcriptures to be the foie rule and foundation of it. And, therefore, I know no 
more reafon your Lordfliip had to fay, that you are glad to find, that in general 
I own, &c. than I have reafon to fay, ‘‘ that I am glad to find, that in general 
“ your Lordfliip owns the myfteries of the chriftian fiiith, and the fcriptures to 
'' be the foundation and rule of it.” Unlefsit be taken for granted that thofe, 
who do not write and appear in print, in controverfies of religion, do not own 
the chriftian faith, and die ftriptures as the rule of it. 

I KNOW, my Lord, of what weight a commendation flx>m your Lordlhip’s 
pen is in the world : and I perceive your Lordfliip knows the value of it, 
which has made your Lordfhip temper your’s, of me, with fo large an alloy, 
for fear poffibly, left it fliould work too ftrongly On my vanity. For whether 
I confider, where thefe words ftand, or how they are brought in, or what inti- 
mation they carry with them 5 which way foever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, tho’ they are in a paragraph purpofely writ- 
ten to give me fatisfadion j and grounded on words of mine, wdiich feem to 
be approved by your Lordfliip, before any, in my letter ) but which yet have, 
nothing to do in this place (whether your Lordfliip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from mypoftfeript) unlefs it be to give vent to fo extraordinary a fort 
of compliment : for they are, I think, in their fubjed, as well as place, the 
remoteftof any in my letter, from the argument your Lordfliip was then upon 5 
which was to fhew what care you had taken not to be mifiinderftood to ray pre- 
judice. For what, I befeech you, my Lord, would you think of him, who 
from ibme words of your Lordfliip’s, that feemed to exprefs much of a chriftian 

foirit 
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Jpirit and temper (for fo your Lordihip is plcalcd to fiVj of thcfo of ndnci 
ilioiild feek occafion to tell your Lordihip, and the v/orld, that he was glU 
to find; that yom* Lordihip v/as a dirifcian, and that you believed the hiHe r 
For this, common humanity, as well as cliriftian charity, obliges us to believe, 
of every one, who calls liimfeif a chiiftiaii, till he manifelL the contrary. 
Whereas the laying, I am glad to find fuch an one believes the feriptore, is iin- 
derftood to intimate, that I knew the time when he did not ; or, atleaft, when 
I fiii|3ef'ced he did not. But perhaps your Lordihip had fome other meaning in 
it, which I do not fee. The largeiiels of your Lordfiiip’s mind, and the charity 
of a fiither of our church, makes me hope that I palled not in your Lordihip’s 
opinion for a heathen, till your Lordhiip read that palliige, in the pollfcript 
of my late letter to you. 

But to return to the fatisfadion your Lordihip is giving me. To thofe 
words quoted out of my pofifeript, your Lorddiip fubjoins : “ which words feem 
“ to exprefs lb much of a chriftian Ipirit and temper, that I cannot believe, 

“ you intended to give any advantage to the enemies of the chriflian faith ; but 
whether there hath not beexu too jufi; occafion for them, to apply them in that 
manner, is a thing very fit for you to confider.’" 

Your Lordlliip here again exprefies a favourable opinion of my intentions, 
which I gratefully acknowledge : but you add, that it is fit for me to con- 
fider, whether there hath not been too juft occafion for them, to apply them 
“ in that manner.” My Lord, I ftiail do what, your Lordihip thinks, is lit for 
me to do, when your Lordihip does me the favour to tell me, who thofe 
enemies of the faith are, who have applied thofe words of my poftfeript (for 
to thofe alone, by any kind of conftrudion, can I make your Lordftiip’s 
word, them, refer) and the manner, which they have applied them in, and the too 
juft occafion, they have had, lb to apply them. For I confefs, my Lord, I am at a 
lofs, as to all thefe; and thereby unable to obey your Lordlhip's commands, 
till your# Lordihip does me the favour to make me underftand all thefe particu- 
lars better. 

3u T if, by any nev/ way of conftrud:ion, unintelligible to me, the word, them, 
here fliall be applied to any pafiages of my ElTay of Human Underftand ing ; I 
niuft humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the whole courfe of 
v/hat your Lordihip has defigned for my latisfabfion, that tho’ my complaint be 
of your Lordihip’s manner of applying, what I had pubMied in my Efiay, fo 
as to intereft me, in a controverly, wherein I meddled not ; your Lordftiip all 
along tells me of others, that have mifapplied, I know not what, words in my 
book, after I know not what manner. Now, as to this matter, I befeech your 
Lordihip to believe, that when any one, in fuch a manner, applies my words, 
contrary to what I intended them, fo as to make them oppofite to the dodtrine 
of the Trinity, and me a party in that contrqver|y,a^nft the Trinity, as 
your Lordlliip knows, I complain your Lordihip T ftiall complain of 

them too ; and confider, as well as I can, what fiitisfadtion they give me and 
others in it. 

Your Lordftiip’s next words are : for, in an age, wherein the myfteries of P. 37. 
faith are fo much expofed, by the promoters of fcepticifm and infidelity ; it 
“ is a thing of .dangerous confequence, to ftart fuch new methods of certainty, 

“ as are apt to leave omen’s minds more doubtful, than before; aswill-fqon ap- 

“ pear froKl youi^ ; va rt L * 


These wg^As contain k^^arferaccufatioh con- 

fidered in its due place. What I am now upon^ 4S lie, fatisfadion your Lord- 
ftiip is giving me, in reference to my complaint And as to that, what fol- 
lows to the 46 th page, is brought only^toififiew that your Lordftiip had reafon 
to lay, “ that my notions were ^ carried beyond my intentions foi', in thefe. 

thus far I have endeavoured, with all pofiSb^ brevity knd clearnefs, to ky 1 
“ down your fenfe about' this mattfrf;fhy M'^itrffidently provediip^' I 

“ had reafon to fey, that your notions were, (ktrW beyond your 
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I BEG leave to mind your Lordfljip, that my complaint was not that your 
Lordfhip £ud, “ that my notions were carried beyond my inteiitions.” I was not 
fo abliird, as to turn what was matter of acknowledgment; into matter of com- 
plaint. And, therefore, in ihewing the care, you had taken of me, for my 
iatisfadion, your Lordfhip needed not to have been at fo much pains, in fo long 
a dedudion, to prove to me, that you had reafon for faying, vdiat was foma- 
nifeftly in my favour, whether you had reafon for faying it, or no. But my 
complaint was, that the new way of reafoning, accufed by your Lordfhip, as op- 
fite to the dodrine of the Trinity, being, in laying all foundation of certainty 
in clear and didind ideas, your Lordfhip ranked me amongft the gentlemen of 
this new way of reafoning, thp’ I laid not all foundation of certainty in clear and 
diftind ideas. And this being my complaint, it is for this, that there needs 
a reafon. Your Lordfhip fubjoins, 

P.46. But you flill feem concerned that I quote your v/ords j altho' I declare, 
they were ufed' to other purpofes, than you intended them. I do con- 
" fefs to you, that the reafon of it was, that I found your notions, as to cer-^ 
“ tainty, by ideas, was the main foundation, which the author of Cliridianity 
P. 47. not myfterious went upon ; and that he had nothing, which looked like rea- 
“ fon, if that principle were removed 5 which made me fo much endeavour to 
fliew, that it would not hold. And fo, I fuppofe, the reafon of my men- 
" tiGningyour words fo often, is no longer a riddle to you.” 

My Lord, he that will give himfelf the trouble to look into the 61 ft page 
of my former letter, where Ifpeak of your Lordfiiip’s way of proceeding, as- 
a riddle to me 3 or into the 59th page, which your Lordfhip here quoted, for 
my feeming concerned at it ; will find my complaint, in both places, as well as 
feveral others, was, that I was fo every where joined with others, under the 
comprehenfive words of, they, and them, &c. tho’ my book alone was every 
where quoted, “ that the world' would be apt to think I was the perfon, 
who argued againft the Trinity, and denied myderiesf’ againft whom your 
Lordfliip direded thefe very pages. For fo I exprefs myfeif, in that very; 
59th page, which your Lord&ip here quotes. And, as to this, your Lordfhip’s 
way of writing (which is the fubjed of my complaint) is (for any thing, your 
Lordfhip has, in your anfwer, faid, to give me iatisfadion) as much Hill a rid- 
dle to me, as ever. 

For that, which your Lordfliip here fays, and is the only thing, I can find, 
your Lordfhip has faid to clear it, feems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 
P*47- LordfMp fays, the reafon of it was, that you found my notions, as. to cer- 
“ tainty by ideas, wsb the main foundation, which the author of Chriflianity 
“ not myflerioiis went upon,” &c. 

With fubmifllon, I thought your Lordfhip had found, that the foundation, 
which the author of Chriflianity not myflerioiis went upon, and for which he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning;, oppofite to the 
dodrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or foppofed, clear and diflind 
:at. ideas, neceflliry to certainty ; but that is not my notion, as to certainty by ideas. 


Aniw!' p notion of certainty by ideas, is, that- certainty conflfls in the perception of 


the agreement, or dxfogreement, of ideas, fmh as... we have, whether they be, 
in all their parts, , pafodly clear and diiiqd^..pr n'o: nor have I any notions of 
certainty, more than this one. And; if' your Lordfhip had for this called me 
a gentleman of a new way of reafoning, or made me one of the oppofers of 
the dodrine of the' Trinity, I fhould perhaps have wondered j- but flioiild not 
a^'all have com,plajned of your Lordfhip,, for diredly queflioning thiS;, or any of 
my/ opinions:.! fhouid only have egcamined what your Lordfliip lias faid to 
fuploit, or have defiiled you fo make out, that diarge againfl me; which is 
whathtfli^i^db, by, asd/by, when I come to examine what your Lordfliip 
now this, opMon with: but I fhall not add- any complaints to my 

ThaF Vi&hS CQUiplaii^di of, was, that I was made one of the gentlemen 
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of the ccw v/riy of rcaibning, without being guilty of what made them fo and 
fo was brouf;ht into a chapter, wherein I thought myfelf not concerned : which 
was managed lb, that my book was ail along quoted, and others argued againd j 
others were entitled to v/hat I faid, and I, to what others faid, without know- 
ing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I mud own, much enlightened in the rea- 
fon of it : that v/as the caufc, why I then thought it a new v/ay of writing ; 
and that mud be my apology for thinking fb dill, till I light upon, or am direc- 
ted to, fomc author, who has ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end of what your Lordihip has faid, to that part 
of my letter, which your Lordfliip calls my complaint 5 wherein, I thfink, I 
have omitted nothing which your Lordihip has alleged for the falisfabtion of 
others, or myfelf, under thofe two heads, of the occafion of your Lorddiip’s 
way of waiting, as you did, and the care you took not to be mifunderdood. 

And if, my Lord, as to me, it has not, poflibly, had all the fuccefs, your 
I^ordiliip propofed ; I beg your Lordfhip to attribute it to my dulneis, or any 
thing, rather than an unwillingnefs to be fatisfied. 

My Lord, I 10 little love controverfy, that I never began a dilputc with 
any body 5 nor fhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance of truth, which fird made me write, obliges me not to 
quit it. But lead of all, would I have any controverfy with your Lorddiip, if 
I had any defign in writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my 
ov/n weaknefs, or your Lordl'hip's drength fo little, as to enter the lids with 
your Lorddiip, only for a tryal of dtill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes of 
vidoiy. Nothing, I know, but truth on my dde, can fupport me again d fo 
great a man 5 whofe very name in writing, and authority in the learned v/orld, 
is of weight enough to crufli, and link, whatever opinion has not that folid bafis 
to bear it up. 

There are men, that enter into dilpiitcs to get a name in controverfy, or 
for fome little by-ends of a party: your Lordilnp has been fo long in the 
fil'd rank of the men of letters ; and, by common confent, fettled at the top 
of this learned age, that it mud pals for the utmod folly, not to think, that,- 
if your Lordihip condefeended fo fiir, as to meddle with any of the opinions 
of fo inconfiderablc a man, as I am, it was with a delign to convince me of 
my errors, and not to gain reputation on one, fo infinitely below your match. 

It is upon this ground, that I dill continue to offer my doubts to your Lord- 
fiiip, in tlioib parts, v/lierein I am not yet fo happy as to be convinced 5 and 
it is with this fatisfactioD, I return this anfwer to your Lordihip, that, if I 
am in a midake, your Lorddiip will certainly detebl it, and lead me into the 
truth 3 which I diall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the benefit I have 
received from your Lorddiip’s indrublions. And, that your Lordfhip, in the 
mean time, wfili have the goodnefs to allow me, as becomes a fcholar, willing 
to profit by the favour you do me, to fhew your JLorddiip' where I dick,^ and 
in wliat points your Lordfhip’s arguments have failed to work upon me. For, 
as, on tlie one fide, it would not become one, that would learn of your Lord- 
fiiip, to acknowledge himfelf convinced, before he is convinced j and I know, 
your Lordfhip would blame me for it, if I fliould do fo : fo, on the other fide, • 
to continue to difient from your Lordfhip, where you have done me the honour 
to take pains with, me, without giving you my reafons for it, would, I think, 
be an ungrateful and unmannerly fullennefs. 

Your Lordfhip has had the gcxidnefs to write. feterd’ leaves, to give me 
fatisfadion as to the matter' of my complaints. I return your Lordfhip my moil 
humble thanks, for this great condefeenfion 5 which' 1 take" as a pledge, that you 
will bear wdtli the reprefentation of my doubts, in other points, wherein. 

I am fo unlucky, as not to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your Lordfliip. 

And fo I go on to the remaining parts of your letter, wliich, I think, may be- 
comprehended under thefe two, viz. thofe things in- my Effay, which yobf- 
Lorddiip now charges, as concerned in the controverfy of the Trinity 5- aad- 
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■ others, as faulty in themfelves, whether we confider them with refpedl: to any 
dodtrines of religion, or no. 

In the clofe of your Lordfhip’s letter, after fome other expreSions of civility 
133.10 me, for which I return your Lordfhip my thanks, I ftnd thefe words; 

“ I do affiire you, that it is out of no difrefpect, or the leaft ill-will to you, 

“ that I have again confidered this matter; but becaufe l am further convinced, 

“ that, as you have Hated your notion of ideas, it may be of dangerous confe- 
“ quence to that article of chnftian faith, which I endeavoured to defend.’' 

This now is a diredt charge againH my book; and I miiH own it a great 
fatisfadlion to me, that I fliall nov/ be no longer at a lofs, who it is your Lord- 
Hiip means ; that I fliall Hand by myfelf, and by myfelf anfwer for my own 
faults, and not be fo placed in fuch an affociation with others, that will hinder 
me from knowing, what is my particular guilt, and fliare in the accufition. 
Had your Lordfiiip done me the favour to have treated me fo before, you had 
heard nothing of all thofe complaints, which have been fo troublefome to your 
Lordfhip. 

To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to confider the beginning 
and progrefs of it : your Lordfhip had a controverfy with the Unitarians; they, 
in their anfwer to your Lordfhip’s fermons, and elfe where, talk of ideas; the 
author of Chriftianity not myfterious (whether an Unitarian, or no, your Lord- 
fhip fays not, neither do I enquire,) gives an account of reafon, which, as your 
Lordfliip fays, fuppofes certainty to confift only in clear and diilindt ideas: and, 
becaufe he exprefles himfelf in Ibme other things, conformable to what I had 
faid in my book, my book is brought into the controverfy, tho* there be no fuch 
opinion in it, as your Lordfhip oppofed. For what that was, is plain, both 
from what has been obferved out of the beginning of the tenth chapter of your 
Vindication of the Trinity, and the fourteenth page of your letter, viz. this 
propofition, “ That certainty, as to matters of faith, is founded upon clear and 
“ diftindt ideas:” But my book not having that propofition in it, which your 
Lordfiiip then oppofed, as overthrowing myfteries of faith, at that time, fell, 
by I know not what chance and misfortune, into the Unitarian controverfy. 

Upon examination, my book being not found guilty of that propofition, 
which your Lordfiiip, in your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, op- 
pofed, becaufe it overthrows the myfteries of faith ; I thought it acquitted, and 
clear from that controverfy. No, it muft not efcape fo : your Lordfiiip, having 
again confidered this matter, has found new matter of accufation, and a new 
charge is brought againft my book ; and what now is it ? Even this, That, as 
I lyave ftated my notion of ideas, it may be of dangerous confequence to that 
“ article of the chriftian faith, which your Lordfiiip has endeavoured to de~ 
fend.” 

The accuiation then, as it now ftands, is, that my notion of ideas may be 
of dangerous confequence, See. 

Such an accufation as this, brought in any court in England, w’'ould, no 
doubt, be thought to fliew a great inclination to have the accufed be fufpeded, 
rather than any evidence of being guilty of any thing ; , and fo would imme- 
diately be difmifTed, without hearing any plda to it. But in controverfies, in 
print, wherein an appeal is made to the judgment of mankind, the ftridt rules 
of proceeding in juftice,* are not always thought necefiary to be obferved ; and 
the fentence of thofe, who are appealed to, being never formally pronounced, a 
caufe can never be difiniffed, as long as the profecutor is pleafed to continue, or 
rqnew his charge. 

. to the matter in hand, tho* what your Lordfhip feys here, againft my 
nothing but your apprehenfion of what may be ; yet no body will 
thin^. it ftrange, or unfuitable to your Lordfhip’s character and ftation, to be 
watchful ' over any article of the chriftian faith, efpecially one, that you have 
endeavofifed. to defend ; and to warn the world of any thing, your Lordfiiip 
may fufpe^^ of dangerous confequence to it, as far as you can efpy it. 
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And to this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the trouble your Lordilnp has 
been at, to write again in this matter. 

Another thing I mud: take notice of, in this your Lordihip's new charge 
againft my book, that it is againft my notion of ideas, as I have ftated it. This 
containing ail that I have faid, in my Eiliiy, concerning ideas, which, as your 
Lordihip takes notice, is not a little j your Lordlhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave fo general an accoiation upon my book, as you could receive 
no anfvver to : and tlierefore, tho’ your Lordfhip has not been pleafed plainly 
to ipedfy here the particulars, in my notion of ideas, v/hich your Lorddiip ap- 
prehends to be of dangerous confequence to that article, which your Lordihip 
has defended ; I ihall endeavour to find them, in other parts of your letter. 

Tour Lordfhip’s words, in the immediately preceding page, run thus : P. lU-t. 
“ I can eafily bear the putting of philofophical notions into a modern and 
fafhionabie drefs.” 

“ Let men exprefs their minds, by ideas, if theypleafej and take pleafure 
In forting, and comparing, and connedling of them, I am not forward to con- 
demn them : for every age iiiiifl; have its new modes 5 and it is very well, if 
“ truth and reafoii be received in any garb. I was, therefore, far eiioogli from 
condemning your way of ideas, until I found it made the only ground of 
certainty, and made ufe of, to overthrow the myfteries of our faith, as I 
told you, in the beginning.** 

These words, leading to your Lordfliip’s accufatioii, I tliought the likeliefi 
to fltew me what it was in my book, that your Lordflnp now declared againfbj 
as what might be of dangerous confequence to that article, you have defended 5 
and that feemed to me, to lie in thefe two particulars, viz. the making fo much 
life of the word ideas j and my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas, i. e. in the 
things fignided by them. And thefe two feem here to be the particulars, which 
your Lordihip comprehends, under my way by ideas. But that I might not be 
led into miftake, by this paffage, which feemed a little more obfeure and doubtful 
to me, than I could have wilhed ; I confulted thofe other places, wherein your 
Lordihip feemed to exprefs what it was, that your Lordihip now accufed in my 
book, in reference to the Unitarian controverfy ; and which your Lordihip ap« 
prebends, may be of dangerous confequence to that article. 

Your Lordlliip, in the clofe of the words above-quoted, out of the 13 2d 
page of your anfwer, tells me : “ you were far enough from condemning my 
” way of ideas, till your Lordlliip found it made the only ground of certainty, 
and made ufe of, to overthrow the mylleries of our faith, as you told me 
in the beginning.’* 

My Lord, the way of ideas, which your Lordlliip oppofed at firif, was the 
way of certainty only by clear and diftind: ideas 5 as appears by your words above- 
quoted, out of your 14th page: but that, your Lordihip now knows, was not 
my way of certainty by ideas ; and therefore that, and all the ule can be made of 
it, to overthrow the rnyfferies of our faith, be that as it will, cannot any more 
be charged on my' book, but is quite out of doors : and, therefore, what you 
liiid in the beginning, gave me no light into what was your Lordlhip’s prelent 
accufatioiii 

But, page the 23d, I found thefe words : when new -terms are made ufe p. 
of, by ill men, to promote fcepticifm and infidelity, and to overthrow the 
«*= mylleries of our faith, we have then reafon to inquire into them, and to ex- 
“ amine the foundation and tendency of them. And this was the true and 
only reafon, of my looking into this way of certainty by ideas, becaufe I 
“ found it applied to fuch purpofes.^* 

Here, my Lord, your Lordihip feems to lay your accufation wholly againil 
new terms and their tendency. 

And in another place, yoiir Lordihip has thefe words S 

'' The world hath been llrangely amufed with ideas of late * and we have F. 9: 
been told, that ftrange tilings might be done^ hy the help of the ideas? and 
“ yet thefe ideas, at laft, come to be only common notions of things, which 
VoL. L I P Wf 
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we muil: make ufe of, in our reafoning. You [i. e. the author of the Effaf 
« concerning Human Underftanding] fay, in that ^chapter about the exiftence 
of God, you thought it moft proper to exprefs yourfelf, in the moft uiiial 
and familiar way, by common v/ords and expreffions. I would you had done 
fo quite through your book ; for then you had never given that occaiioii to 
the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way of ideas, as an eftedhual 
battery, (as they imagined) agairift the mylleries of the chriiiian faith. But you 
might have enjoyed the Msfadion of yoiir ideas, long enough, before I had 
taken notice of them, unlefs I had found them employed about doing mifcliief.’’ 
By which places it is plain, that that, which your Lordflup apprehends, iii 
ruy book, “may he of dangerous confequence, to the article, which your Lord- 
“ fhip has endeavoured to defend,” is my introducing new terms j and that, 
which your Lordfliip inftances in, is that of ideas. And the reafon, your Lord- 
ihip gives, in eveiy of tbefe places, why your Lordfhip hds fuch an apprehen- 
fion of ideas, as “ that they may be of dangerous confequence to that article of 
“ faith, which your Lordfliip has endeavoured to defend, is, becaufe they have 
“ been applied to fuch purpofes. And I might (your Lord&ip iays) have eii- 
“ joyed the fatisfadion of my ideas, long enough, before you had taken notice 
“ of them, unlefs your Lordlhip had found them employed in doing mifchief.’' 
Which, at lad:, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, 
viz. that your Lordfhip fears ideas, i, e. the term, ideas, may, fome time or 
other, prove of very dangerous confequence to what your Lordihip has endea-« 
voured to defend, becaufe they have been made ufe of, in arguing againft it. 
For I am fure your Lordfhip does not mean that you apprehend the things, fig- 
nified by ideas, “ may be of dangerous confequence to the article of £uth, your 
“ Lordfhip endeavours to defend,” becaufe they have been made ufe of, 
againll it : for (befides that your Lordfhip mentions terms) that -would be to ex- 
ped that thofe, who oppofe that article, fhould oppofe it, without any 
thoughts: for the thing fignified by ideas, is nothing but the immediate objeds 
of our minds, in thinking: fo that, unlefs any one can oppofe the article, your 
Lordfhip defends, without thinking on fomething, he muff ufe the things fig» 
nified by ideas : for he, that thinks, mufl have fome immediate objed of his 
mind, in thinking, i.-e. muft have ideas. 

But whether it be the name, or the thing j ideas in found, or ideas in 
fignification, that your Lordfhip apprehends may be of dangerous confequence 
to that article of faith, which your Lordfliip endeavours to defend 5 it feems to 
me, I will not fay a new way of reafoning, (for that belongs to me) but were 
it not your Lordfhip^s, 1 fhould think it a very extraordinary way of reafoning, 
to write againft a book, wherein your Lordfliip acknowledges, they are not ufed 
to bad purpofes, nor imployed to do mifchief j only, becaufe that you find, that 
ideas are, by thofe who oppofe your Lordfliip, employed to do mifchief ; and 
fo apprehend, they may be of dangerous confequence to the article, your Lord- 
fhip has engaged in the defence of. For, whether ideas, as terms, or ideas, as the 
immediate objeds of the mind, fignified by thofe terms, may be, in your Lord- 
fhip’s apprehenfion, of dangerous confequence to that, article ; I do not fee, 
how your Lordfhip’s writing againft the notion of ideas, as ftated in my book, 
will at all hinder your oppofers front employing them, in doing mifchief, as 
before. 

However, be that as it will, fo it is, that your Lordfhip apprehends thefe 
new terms, thefe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been fo ftrangely 
amufed (tho^ at laft they come to be only common notions of things, as your 
93. “ Lordfhip owns) may be of dangerous confequence to that article.'' 

My Lord, if any, in their anfwer to your Lordflftp’s fermons, and, in their 
other pamphlets, wherein your Lordfhip complains, they have talked fo much of 
ideas, have been troubkfqme to your Lordfhip with that term 5 it is^not ftrange, 
that your Lordftiip fhould be tired with that found : but how natural foever it 
be to our weak cpnftitutions, to be offended with any found, wherewith an im- 
portunate din hath been made about our ears 5 yet, my ILord^ I know your 

Lordfhip. 
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Lordillip has a better opinion of the articles of our faith, than to think any of 
them can be overturned, or fo much as fliaken with a breath, formed into any 
found, or term, whatfoever. 

Names are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions, and fo they be fafFi- 
ciently appropriated to them, in their life, I know no other difference any of 
them have, in particular, but as they are of eafy, or difficult, pronunciation, 
and of a more, or lefs, pleafant found : and what particular, antipathies there 
may be in men, to fome of them, upon that account, is not eafy to be forefeen. 

This I am fore, no term whatfoever in itfelf bears, one more than another, 
any oppofition to truth of any kind j they are only propofitions, that do, or 
can, oppofe the truth of any article, or dodtrine : and thus no term is privileged 
from being fet in oppofition to truth. 

Th ere is no word to be found, which may not be brought into a propofi- 
tion, wherein the moft facred and moft evident truths may be oppofed ; but 
tliat is not a fault in the term, but him that ufes it : and, therefore, I cannot 
eafily perfuade myfelf (whatever your Lordfhip hath faid, in the heat of your 
concern) that you have bellowed fo much pains upon my book, becaufe the 
word, idea, is fo much ufed there. For tho' upon my faying, in my chapter 
about the exigence of God, “ that I fcarce ufed the word,, idea, in that whole P. 

“ chapter 5 your Lordfhip wiflies, that I had done fo quite thro’ my book : yet 
I muft rather look upon that as a compliment to me, wherein your Lordffiip 
wifhed, that my book had been, all thro’, fuited to vulgar readers, not ufed 
to that, and the like terms, than that your Lordfliip has fuch an apprehenfion 
of the word, idea 5 or that there is any fuch harm in the ufe of it, inft ead of P. 23, 
the word, notion, (with which your Lordfhip feems to take it to agree, in fig- 
nification) that your Lordfhip would think it worth your while to fpend any part 
of your valuable time and thoughts, about my book, for having the word, 
idea, fo often in it : for this would be to make your Lordfliip to write only 
againfl an impropriety of fpeech. Town to your Lordfhip, it is a great con- 
defcenfion in your Lordfhip to have done it, if that word have fuch a fhare, 
in what your Lordfhip has writ againft my book, as fome exprefBons would 
perfuade one 5 and I would, for the fatisfadion of your Lordfliip, change the 
term of idea for a better, if your Lordfliip, or any one, could help me to it. 

For, that notion will not fo well Band for every immediate objed of the mind, 
in thinking, as idea does, I have (as I guefs) fomewhere given a reafon in my 
book, by fhewing that the term, notion, is more peculiarly appropriated to 
a certain fort of thofe objects, which I call mixed modes : and, I think, it 
would not found altogether fo well, to fay, the notion of red, and the notion of 
a horfe ; as the idea of red, and the idea of a horfe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend notj for I have no fondnefs for, nor antipathy to any par- 
ticular, articulate founds : nor do I think there is any fpell, or fafcination in any. 
of them. ' ■ ■ ■ ' ,■ 

Bu T be the word, idea, proper, or improper, I do not fee, how it is the 
better, or worfe, becaufe ill men have made ufe of it, or becaufe it has been 
made ufe of to bad purpofes : for if that be a reafon to condemn, or lay it by, 
we miifl lay by the terms of feripture, reafon, perception, diftinrit, clear, &c. 
nay, the name of God, himfelf, will not efcape : for I do not think any one of 
thefe, or any other term, can be produced, which has not b6en made ufe of, by 
fuch men, and to fuch purpofes. And, therefore, if the Unitarians, in their 
late pamphlets, have talked very much of, and %*an:gely amufed the world 
with, ideas 5” I cannot believe your Lordffiip v^ili think that word one jot 
the worfe, or the more dangerous, becaufe they ufe it 5 any more than, for the 
ufe of them, you will think reafon, or feripture terms, ill, or dangerous. And, 
therefore, what your Lordfhip fays, in the bottom of this ninety-third page, that 
“ I might have enjoyed the fatisfa^on of my ideas, long enough, before your 
“ Lordfliip had taken notice of them, unlefs you had found them employed 
doing rnifehieff’ will, I prefume, when your Lordfhip has confidereT^gain 
of this matter, prevail with your Lordfhip^ to let tne enjoy ftill the fettfadion. 
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I take ill my Ideas, i-.e. as much fatisfadion as I can take, in fo fmall a matter^ 
as is the uling of a proper term, notwithftanding it iliould be imployed by 
■others, in doing mifcliief. 

For, my Lord, if I flibuld leave it wholly out of my book, and fubftitute 
the word notion, every where, in the room of it 5 and every body elfe do fo 
too, (tho’ your Lordfliip does not, I fiippofe, fufped that I have the vanity to 
think, they would follow my example) my book would, it feems, be the more 
to your Lordfliip's liking : but I do not fee how this would one jot abate the 
rnifcliief, your Lordihip complains of : for the Unitarians might as much em- 
ploy notions, as they do now ideas, to do mifcliief j iinlefs they are fueli fools 
as to think, they can conjure with this notable word, idea, and that the force, 
of what they fay, lies in the found, and not in the fignification of their terms« 
This I am fure of, that the truths of the chriftian religion can be no more 
battered by one word, than another 5 nor can they be beaten down, nor endan- 
gered, by any found whatlbever : and I am apt to flatter myfelf, that your 
Lordfliip is fatisfied, there is no harm in the word, ideas, becaufe you fiy, 
you ihould not have taken any notice of my ideas, ‘‘ if the enemies of our 
faith had not taken up my new way, of ideas, as an efFedual battery againft 
" the myfteries of the chriftian faith.” In which place, by new way of ideas, 
nothing, I think, can be conftrued to be meant, but my expreffing myfelf, by 
that of ideas ; and not by other more common words, and of antienter ftand- 
ing in the Englidi language. 

My new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, which often occurs in your Lord- 
fliip’s letter, is, I confefs, a very large and doubtful expreffion ; and may, 
in the full latitude, comprehend my whole Effay : becaufe treating in it, of 
the Underflandiiig, which is nothing but the faculty of thinking, I could not 
well treat of that faculty of the mind, which confids in thinking, without 
confidering the immediate objects of the mind, in thinking, which I call ideas ; 
And, therefore, in treating of the underdanding, I guefs it will not be thought 
drange, that the greated part of my book has been taken up, in confidering 
what thefe objeds of the mind, in thinking, are ; whence they come ; what 
life the mind makes of them, in its feveral ways of thinking j and what are 
the outward marks, whereby it fignifies them to others, or records them for its 
own ufe. And this, in fhort, is my way by ideas, that which your Lordfhip 
calls my new way by ideas ; which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new 
hiftory of an old tiling : for, I think, it will not be doubted, that men always 
performed the adions of tliinking, reafoning, believing, and knowing, jud after 
the fame manner, that they do now; tho’, whether the fame account has here- 
tofore been given of the way, how they performed thefe adtions, or wherein 
they confided, I do not know. Were I as well read as yourLordfliip, I fliouid 
T- have been fafe from that gentle reprimand of your Lorddiip’s for “ thinking 
my way of ideas new, for want of looking into other men’s thouglits, wdiidi 
“ appear in their books.” 

Your Lordfhip’s words, as an acknowledgment of your mdriidions in the 
cafe, and as a warning to others, who will be fo bold adventurers as to fpin any 
thing barely out of their own thoughts, I fhall fet down at large 5 and they 
P. 80. run thus: whether you took this way of ideas,- from the modern philofopher, 
mentioned by you, is not at all material; but I intended no refledion upon 
you in it .(for that you mean, by my commending you, as a fcholar of fo 
d great a mader) I never meant to take from you the honour of your own in- 
yentions ; and I do believe you, when you fay, that you wrote from voiir 
own thoughts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may feem 
: hew to one,, who converfes only with his own thoughts, which really are not 
fh^ SS he may find, when he looks into the thou^ts of other men, which 
app^^ in, their books. And therefore, altho’ I have a jud: edeem. for the 
invendoh.oC fuch who can ipin volumes barely out of their own thoughts ; yet 
I am apt 'to think, they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 
** thought fo muckth^miely^, they would examine what thoughts others have 

' had 
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iiad before tfiem^ concerning tlie fame things ; that fo thofe may not l3e 
“ thought their own inventions, wlikli are common to themfelves and others, 

“ If a man fhoiild try all the magnetical experiments liimfelf, and peblifli them, 

“ as Ms own thoughts, he might take himfelf to be the inventor of them : . 

but he that examines and compares with them what Gibbert, and others, have 
“ done before him, wdll not diminiflt the praife of his diligence, but may wiih he 
“ had compared his thoughts wuth other men's ; by w^hich the world would re- 
.u ceive greater advantage, altho’he loft the honour of being an original." 

To alleviate iiiy fault herein, I agree with your ikjrdfliip, “ that many things 
may feem new, to one, that converfes only with his own thoughts,’ which 
really are not fo But I miift crave leave to fiiggeft to your Lordfliip, that 
if, in the fpinning them out of his own thoughts, they feem new to him, he 
is certainly the inventor of them ; and they may as juftly be thought his own 
invention, as anyone’s, and he is as certainly the inventor of them, as any one, 
who thought ^on them, before him: the diftindion of invention, or not in- 
vention, lying not in thinking hrft, or not ftrft, but in borrowing, or not bor- 
rowing, your thoughts from another : and he to whom, ipinning them out of 
his own thoughts, they Teem new, could not certainly borrow them from ano- 
ther. So he truly invented printing in Europe, who without any communi- 
cation with the CMneie, fpun it out of his own thoughts; tho’ it were ever fo 
true, that the Chinefe had the uie of printing, nay, of printing in the very 
fime way ‘among them, many ages before him. So that he, that fpins any 
thing out of his ov/n thoughts, that feems new to him, cannot eeafe to think it 
his own invention, fhould he examine ever fo far, what thoughts others have had 
before him, concerning the fame thing; and fliould find, by examining, that 
they had the fame thoughts too. 

Bu T what great obligation this would be to the world, or weighty caufe of 
turning over, and looking into books, I confefs I do not fee. The great end. to 
me, in converfmg with my own, or other men’s, thoughts, in matters of fpe- 
culation, is to find truth, without being much concerned, whether my own 
fpinning of it out of mine, or their fpinning of it out of their own thoughts, 
helps me to it. And how little I afted the honour of an original, may be 
feen, in that place of my book, where, if any where, that itch of vain-glory 
was iikelieft to have fliewn itfelf, had I been fo over-run with it, as to need 
a cure. It is where I fpeak of certainty in theft following words, taken notice 
of, by your Lordfliip, in another place : “ I think I have fliewn, wherein it is, P. 39. 

that certainty, real certainty, confifts; which, whatever it was to others, 

“ . was, I confefs, to me, heretofore, one of thofe defiderata, which I found 
“ great want of." 

Here, my Lord, however new this ftemed to me, and the more ft, be- 
cauft, poilibly, I had in vain hunted for it,, in the books of others ; yet I fpoke 
of it, as new only to myftlf ; leaving others in the undifturbed pofleflion of 
what either by invention, or reading, was theirs before ; without afluming to 
iiiyftlf any other honour, but that of my own ignorance, till that time, if 
others- before had fliewn wherein certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, 
upon this Gccaflon, been forward to aflhme to myftlf the honour of an origi- 
nal, I tMnk I ha 4 been pretty fafe in it ; flnee I fhould have had your LordZhip 
for my guarantee ^d yMdicator ia tliat point, who are to -eall it new ; 

>^d,;:: as ' 

And truly, my Lord, in this rej|>ed:, my book te hM very unlucky ftars, 
flnee it hath had the misfortune to dilpeafe your Lordfliip, with many things 
in it, for their novelty ; as “ new way of reafomng ; new hypothefis about rea- Vind, p. 

“ fon; new fort of certainty; new temts; new way of ideas; new method 234, 240. 
“ of certainty," &c. and, yet, in other places, your Lordfliip ftems to think it 
worthy in me, of your Lordfliip’s reflexion, for faying but what others have 
faid before : as where I fay, “ in the dife'ent make of men’s tempers, and ap- 
“ plication of aheir thoughts, fome argumentS |^^vail more on one, 

“ on another, for the confirmation of the feie truth your Lordlhip aflrs, 

VoL. L 5 0 ^ \ " what 
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Vinci, p. wliflt is this difFeVcut from what ali men of underllandiiig have faid ?” Again j 
^"^ 9 * I take it^ your Lordfhip meant not thefe words, for a commendation of my 
p. 23. book, where you fay; “ but if no more be meant by the fimple ideas that 
“ come in, by fenfation or refiection, and their being the fomidation of bur 
knowledge ; but that our notions of things come in, either from onrfenfes, 

A or the exercife of our minds; as there is nothing extraordinary in the difco- 
very, fo your Lordihip is far enough from oppofiiig that; wherein you think 
“ all mankind are agreed. 

P. 92. “ And again, but what heed all this great noife, aboiit ideas and certainty, 

true and real certainty by ideas ; if, after all, it comes only to this, that our 
“ ideas only reprefent to us fuch things, from whence we bring arguments to 
“ prove the truth of things ? 

P.93. “ And the world hath been ftrangely amufed with ideas of late ; and we 

have been told, that ifrange things might be done by the help of ideas; and 
« yet thefe ideas, at laft, come to be only common notions of things, whicli 
we mufl make ufe of, in our reafoningf ' And to the like purpofe, in other 
places. 

Vy'H ETHER therefore, at laft, yyour Lordfhip will refolve, that it is new, 
or no, or more faulty by its being new, mult be left to your jLordfhip. This I 
find, by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the one fide, or 
the other; nor do I fee a pofilbility to help it. If there be readers, that like 
only new thoughts ; or, on the other fide, others that can bear nothing, but 
what can be juftified, by received authorities in print ; I mufi: defire them to 
make themfelves amends, in that part, which they like, for the difpleafure, 
they receive in the other ; but if many fiiould be fo exabt as to find fault with 
both, truly I know not well what to fay to them. The cafe is a plain cafe, 
the book is all over naught, and there is not a fentence in it, that is not, either 
for its antiquity, or novelty, . to be condemned ; and fo there is a fiiort end of 
it.. From , your Lordihip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for fomething 
35. better ; for your Lordfhip thinks the general defign of it fo good, tlmt that, I 
flatter myfelf, would prevail on your Lordfliip, to preferve it from the fire. 

But, as to the way, your Lordfhip thinks, I fhould have taken, to prevent 
the having it thought my invention, when it was common to me with others ; 
it unluckily fo fell out, in the fubjed of my EfTay of Human Underfiaiiding, 
that I could not look into the thoughts of other men, to inform myfelf. 
For my defign being, as well as I, could, to copy nature, and to give an account 
of the operations of^the mind iu/thinfeg, I could look into nobody's un- 
derftanding, but my own, to fee how it wrought ; nor have a profpedt into other 
men's minds, to view their thoughts there, and obferve what fieps and motions 
they took, and by what gradations they proceeded, in their acquainting them- 
felves with truth, and their advance to knowledge. What we find of their 
thoughts, in books, is but the refult of this, and not the progrefs and working 
of their minds, in coming to the opinions, or conclufions, they fet down and 
publifhed. , ,, ^ 

All, therefore, that I can fay of my book, is, that it Isa copy of my own 
mind, in its feveml And mil that I can fay, for the pub- 

lifliing of it, is, that I think the intcBeOhM Faculties are made, and operate 
alike in mofi men ; and that fome, that I fhewed it to, before I pubiiflied it, 
liked it fo well, that I was confirmed in that opinion. And, therefore, if it 
fiiould happen, that it fhould not be fo, but that fome men fhould have ways 
reafpning, or arriving at certainty, different from others, and above 
.that I find my mind to ufe, and acquiefee in, I do not fee, of what ufe 
« be to them. I can only make it my humble requefi, in ■ my 
■ -and. in the name of thofe, that are of my fize, who find their 

minds r^fon and teoWi in the fame low way, that mine does, that thofe 
men of a :tr|a,bppy geiw, us would fhew us the way of their nobler flights ; 
and particuladj|^pu|d difeover to us their fhorter, or furer,^ way to certainty, 
than by ideas, and ^ obfeving tbdr agreement or difagreement. 

..... ■ ■ 
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In the mean timCj I miift acknowledge, that if I had -been guilty of afFe6t'^ 
ing to be thought an original, a correction could not have come from any body, 
fo diiintereded in the caie, as your Lordfhip j fiiice your Lordfnip, fo much de» 
dines being thought an original, for writing in a 'way, wherein it is hard to 
avoid thinkingj that lyoii are the firit, till Ibm^ other can be produced that writ 
fo before yoLi« 

‘ But to return to yoiir Lordfliip’s prefent charge againB: my book : in the 
'^Sth page of your Lordfliip’s anfwer, I find thefe words j “ in an age, where- 
« ill the myfteries of faith are fo much expofed by the promoters of fcepticifm 
and infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous confequencei to dart fuch new me-- 
“ thods of certainty, as are apt to leave men’s minds more doubtful than before.” 

By which palFagCj and fome expreffions that feem to look that way; in the 
places above-quoted ; I take it for grantedj that another particular in my book, 
which your Lordfliip fufpeCts may be of dangerous confequence to that article 
of faith, which your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, is my placing of cer- 
taintyf as L do, in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of our 
ideas. ' , 

Tho’ I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, idea or not idea, can 
have any oppofition, or danger in it, to any article of faith, or any truth 
whatfoever 5 yet I eafily grant, that propofitions are capable of being oppofite to 
propofitions, and may be fuch as, if granted, may overthrow articles of faith, 
or any other truth they are oppofite to. But your Lordfhip not having, as I 
remember, fhewn, or gone about to fhew, how this propofition, viz. that cer- 
tainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreeinent, of two 
ideas, is oppofite or inconfiftent, with that article of faith, which your Lord- 
iMp has endeavoured to defend : it is plain j it is but your Lordfhip’s fear, that 
it may be of dangerous confequence to it 5 which, as I humbly conceive, is no 
proof that it is any way inconfiftent with that article. 

No body, I think, can blame your Lordfhip, or any one elfe, for being con- 
cerned for any article of the chriflian faith : but if that concern (as it may, 
and, as we know, it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, where no 
clanger is 5 are we, therefore, to give up and condemn any propofition, becaufe 
any one, tho’ of the firfl rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous 
conlLquence to any truth of religion, without fliewiiig that it is fo ? If fuch 
fears be the meafures, whereby to judge of truth and falfhood, the affirming 
. that there are antipodes would be frill a herefy ; and the dodrine of the 
motion of the earth mufl: be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of the ferip- 
ture : for of that dangerous confequence, it has been apprehended to be, by many 
learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. And yet, 
notwithftanding thofe great apprehenfions of what dangerous confequence it 
might be, it is now univerfally received by learned rbeSi, as an undoubted mith j 
and writ for by fome, whofe belief df the feripture is not at all quefrioned; 
and particularly, very lately, by a divine of the church of England, with 
great firengtli of reafon, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the 
earth. 

The reafon your Lordfhip gives, of your fears, that it maybe of fuch dange- 
rous confequence to that article of faith which your Lordfiiip endeavours to de- 
fend, tho’ it occurs, m/more places than one, is only thi% . vki that it is made 
ufe of, by ill men, to do mifehiefi L e. to oppofe tteafticfe;6f faith, which 
your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend. But, tny Lord, if it be a reafon to 
lay by any thing as bad, becaufe it is, or may be ufod to an ill purpofe 5 I know 
not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our 
defence, are fometimes made ufe of, to do mifchlef 5 and yet they are not 
thought of dangerous confequence, for dl that. No body lays by his fword 
and pifiols, or thinks them of fuch dangerous confoquence, -as to be negle<3:ed^' 
or thrown away j becaufe robbers, and the w^orfl of '!menf fometimes mak^ufe 
of them to take away honefi: men’s iiveSj, goodB and the reafon is, 
they were defigned, and will ferve to preferve th^. And whO' kftb#s,= but 
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this may be the prefent cafe ? If your Lordfliip thinks j that pk^^ cer- 
tainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement of ideas, be to be 
rgedted as falfe, becaufe you apprehend it may be of dangerous confequence © 
tl4t article of faith ; on the other Me, perhaps others, with me, may think it 
a defence againft error, and fo, (as being of good life) to be received and ad- 
hered to. 

I WOULD not, my Lord, be hereby thought to fet up my own, or any one's 
judgment againft your Lordftiip's : but I have faid this only to iliew, while the 
argument lies for, or againft the truth of any propofition, barely in an imagk 
nation, that it may be of confequence to the fupporting, or overthrowing of 
any remote truth ; it will be impoffible, that way, to determine of the truth,, 
or falftiood, of that propofition. For imagination will be fet up againft ima- 
gination, and the ftronger, probably, will be againft your Lordihip ; the 
ftrongeft imaginations being ufually in the weakeft heads. The only way, in 
this cafe, to put it paft doubt, is, to fhew the inconfiftency of the two propo- 
fitlons; and then it will be feen, that one overthroivs the other; the true the 
falfe one. 

Youe Lordftiip lays, indeed, this is a new method of certainty. I will not 
fay fo myfelf, for fear of deferving a fecond reproof from your Lordlliip, for 
being too forward to afiiime to myfelf the honour of being an original. But 
this, I think, gives me occafion, and will excufe me from being thought im- 
pertinent, if I aik your Lordfhip, whether there be any other, or older method 
of certainty ? and what it is ? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 
either this was always the method of certainty, and fo mine is no new one ; 
or elfe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after having been fo long, 
in the want of fo neceftary a thing, as a method of certainty. If there be an 
older, I am fure your Lordfhip cannot but know it ; your condemning mine, 
as new, as well as your thorough infight into antiquity, cannot but fatisfy 
every body that you do. And, therefore, to fet the world right, in a thing of 
tliat great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dan- 
gerous confequence there is, in my having unreafonably ftaited it, will not, I 
humbly conceiye, mifbecome your Lordfiip’s care of that article you have en- 
deavoured to defend; nor the, good- Wilk, you bear to truth in general : for I 
will be anfwerable for myfelf, that I ftiall ; and I think, I may be, for all others, 
that they all will give off the placing of certainty, in the perception of the agree- 
ment, or difagreement,, of ideas, if your Lordfhip will bepleafed tofhew, that 
it lies' in toy 'thfeg elfe * 5 , 

But truly, not to aferibe to rp^yf^f an invention of what has been as old, 
as knowledge is in the world, I muft own, I am not guilty of what your 
Lordfhip is pleafed to call ftarting new methods of certainty. Knowledge, ever 
fence there has been any in the world, has confifted in one particular adtion of 
the mind ; and fo^ I conceive, will continue to do, to the end of it : and to 
ftart new methods of knowledge or certainty (for they are to me the fame thing) 
i. e. to find out and propofe new methods of attaining knowledge, either with 
more eafe and quicknefs, or in things yet unknown, is what, I think, no-body 
could blame t but not th^t,';WWi^ your Lc^fhip here means, by new 
methods of certainty. ^ Your LordfBi^, i thinl„ means by it, the placing of 
certainty in fomething, wherein either it, does not confift ; or elfe, wherein it 
was not placed before now ; if this be to be called a new method of certainty : 
^ to the latter of thefe, I ftiall know, whether I am guilty or no, when your 
teiftijp Wfti do me the favour to telhme, wherein it was placed before ; which 
y<^,ijordfhjp knows^ . I profefied myfelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, 
and .Bill ? but if ftarting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of 
eertai^^>|n fomething, wherein itddes not confift; whether I have done that, 
or no, ,1,^^ ^peal to-the eg^perknee of mankind. 

^ mea^.mtodsj they- are coifft^us to them- 

felves of believing, knowing, &c. which they have fo 

.. particular a fenfe that they can diftinguifti them one from another ; or elfe 
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tliey eouidnot &y, when they willed, when they believed, and when they knew 
any thing. But tho’ thefe adlions were diderent enough, from one another, 
not to be confounded by thofe, who Ipoke of them 5 yet no-body, that I had 
met with, had, in their writings, particularly £et down, wherein the adt of 
knowing precifely coniifted. 

To dlls rededdon, upon the addons of my own mind, the fobjedt of my 
Effay conceniiiig Human Underdanding naturally led me ; wherein, if I have 
done any thing new, it has been to defci'ibe to others, more paitkularly than 
had been done before, what it is their minds do, when they perform that 
adtion, which they call knowing 5 and if, upon examination, they obferve, I 
have given a true account of that addon of their minds, in all the parts of it j 
I fuppofe it will be in vain to difpute, againfl what they find, and feel, in them- 
felves: andif I have not told them right, and exadtly what they find and 
feel in themfelves, v/hen their minds perform the adt of knowing, what I have 
faid, willbe all in vain ^ men will not be perfuaded agaiiift their ienfes. Know- 
ledge is an internal perception of their minds j and if, when they refledt on it, 
they find it is not, what I have faid it is, my groiindleJ^ conceit will not be 
hearkened to, but be exploded by every body, and die of itfclf j and no- 
body need to be at any pains to drive it out of the world: fo impoffible is it to 
find out, or ftart new methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any 
one places it in any thing, but in that, wherein it really confifls : much lefs can 
any one be in danger to be mifled into error, by any fuch new, and, to every 
one vifibly, fenfeleis projedt. Can it be fuppofed, that any one colild ftart a 
new method of feeing, and perfuade men thereby, that they do not fee what 
they do fee ? Is it to be feared, that any one can caft fiich a mill: over their eyes, 
that they fhouM not know, when they fee, and fo be led out of their way 
by it ? 

Knowledge, I find, in myfeif, and, I conceive in others, confifts in the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of the immediate objedts of the 
mind in thinking, which I call ideas : but whether it does fo, in others, or no, 
mufi: be determined by their own experience, refiedting upon the adtion of 
their mind, in knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themfelves: 
but, whether they will call thofe immediate objedts of their minds, in think- 
ing, ideas, or no, is perfedlly in their own choice. If they diflike that name, 
they may call them notions, or conceptions, or how they pleafe; it matters not, 
if they ufe them fo, as to avoid obfcurity and confufion. If they are con- 
fiantly ufed in the fame and a known fenfe, every one has the liberty to pleale 
himfelf in his terms ; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor fcience, in that 5 
tho* thofe, that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbi- 
trary figns of our ideas, make a great deal ado, often about them, as if fome 
great matter lay in the ufe of this, or that Ibund. ^^All that I know, or can 
imagine, of difference about them, is, that thofe words are always heft, whofe 
fignifications are bell known, in the fenfe they are ufed j and fo are leaft apt to 
breed confufion. 

My Lord, your Lordfliip has been pleafed to find fault with my ufe of the 
new term j ideas, without telling me a better name, for the immediate objedts 
of the inind, in thinking. Your Lordfliip has alfo been pleafed to find fault 
with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour to giye me a 
better: for it is only about my definition of knowledge, that all this ffir, 
concerning tertainty,' is made. For with me, to know and to be certain, is the 
fame thing ; what I know, that I am certain of ; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I think, may be called certainty 5 
and what comes fhort of certainty, I dbink, cannot be called knowledge ; as 
your Lordlhip could not but obferve, in § 18, of chap. iv. of my fourth 
book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge, in^the beginning of the fourth book of my 
Effay Hands thus : “ knowledge feems to me to be nothing but the perception 
“ of the connexion, and agreement, or difagreement, and repugnane|<oi any 
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peTcfe|3tion of the agreement, or difagreement, of ^ ideas ^ whether this account 
of^fmqwledge be tme,^ c^ felfe, enlarges, or ilfaitcns, ’the bounds of it, more 
thanit^ihou-ld 5 Jaith 'Ml Hands upon its own bafis, which is not at all altered- 
by it 5 ^d every - article of that has juft the fame unmoved foundation, and the 
very lathe ciedibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 
laid about and how much Ibever I may be out in it : if I am rnif- 

taken, your has-'HO-realbn to -apprehend aiiy danger ta ;any article of 

faith, from thdiee' one of them Hands upon ftie fame bottom;, it did be- 

. - . . - , lore. 


iL, uu'dgiccmciii;, oi ’^iaeas ^ wnetner tnis a< 
•felfe, enlarges, or ftfaitcns, the bounds of it. 
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« of onr ideas.'' This definition your Lordlliip diftikes, and apprehends, « it may 
be of dangerous confequence, as to that article of chriftian faith, which your 
“ Lordfliip has endeavoured to defend.” For this, there is a very eafy remedy : 
It is but for your Lordlhip to fet afide this definition of knowledge, by giving 
us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordfliip ciiufes ratlier to have a 
controverfy with my book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence 
of it; for which I muft acknowledge myfelf obliged to your Lordfliip, for 
affording me fo much of your time, and for allowing me the lionour of con- 
verting fo much with one, fo far above me, in all refpedts. 

You r Lordlhip fays, “ it may be of dangerous confequence to that article of 
chriftian faith, which you have endeavoured to defend.” Tho’ the law's of 
dilputing allow bare denial, as a fufficient anfwer to fayings, without any offer 
of a proofs yet, my Lord, to fliew how willing I am to give your Lordfliip all' 
fatisfadlion, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous confequence, in, my 
book, as to that article, I Aall not Hand Hill fiillenly, and put your Lordfliip 
upon the difficulty of Ihewing, wherein that danger lies: but ihall, on the 
other fide, endeavour to ftiew your Lordfliip, that that definition of mine, 
whether true or falfe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous confequence to 
tliat article of faith. The reafon, which I Ihall offer for it, is this ; becaufe it 
can be of no coiifequence to it, at all. 

That, which your Lordfliip is afraid, it maybe dangerous to, is an article 
of faith : that, which your Lordfliip labours, and is concerned for, is the cer- 
tainty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the certainty of ffiith, if 
your Lordlhip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing to ^do with the certainty of 
knowledge : and to talk of the certainty of faith, feems all one to me, as to 
t^lk of the knowledge of believing ; a way of fpeaking not eafy to me to un- 
derftand. 

Place knowledge in what you will, “ ftart what new methods of certainty 
you pleafe, that are apt to leave men’s minds more doubtful tlian before 
place certainty on fuch grounds, as will leave little, or no, knowledge in the 
world : (for thefe are the arguments your Lordfliip ufes, againft my definition 
of knowledge) this ftiakes not at all, nor in the leaft concerns the aflurance of 
faith ; that is quite diftind from it, neither Hands nor falls with knowledge,” 
Faith ftands by itfelf, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be re- 
moved from them, and placed on thofe of knowledge. Their grounds are fo 
far from being the fame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought 
to certainty, Faith is deftroyed ; it is -knowledge then, and faith no’ longer. 

With tvhaffaffuranee foever of Relieving, ‘Lafient to any article of faith, 
fo that 1 ftedfaftly venture my all upon it, it is ffill but believing. Bring it 
to certainty, and it eeafes to be faith. I believe that Jefus Chrift was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried, rofe again the third day from the dead, and afeended 
into heaven : let now fuch methods of knowledge, or certainty, be llsirted, as 
leave men’s minds more doubtful than before : let the grounds of know- 
ledge be refotved into what any one pleafes, it touclies not my faith : the foun- 
dation of that ftands, as fure, as before, and cannot be at all fliaken by it : and 
one may as well fay, that any thir^, flmt weakens the fight, or caffs a miff: 
before the eyes, didahgefs -the hearing-^ ^as that' anything, wliich alters the 
nature of knowledge (if that could he doi^) iliOuldbeof dangerous confequence 
to an article of faith. 

" Whether then I am, or am not, -miffaken, in the placing certainty in the 
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xbre o'.it of tlie ream ot rvhat belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus W“cli, 
of my v«y of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, vyill fatisiy your Lordfliip, 
how L- it is from being dangerous to any article of tne chnftian .aith wna.- 

one thing inore, your Lordihip charges on me in reference the P. 103. 
Unitarian controveriy ; and that is, where your Lordihip fays, that “^tneie 
“ fi e, my notions of nature, and perfon] hold, your Lordihip does noi. lee, 

« ho-.v it is poffiblc to defend the dodrine of the Trinity.” _ 

My Lord, fince I have a great opinion, that your Lordihip fees, as tar as any 
oni and I lliall be juilified to the w^orld, in relying upon your Loralfcip.s 
foi e’fic-ht, more than on any one’s ; thefe difcomforting words 01 your Lord- 
Ihip’s would dilhearten me fo, that I lliould be ready to give up wnat your 
Lordfliip confeffes fo untenable; with this acknowleagment however to jour 
Lordfliip, as its great defender, 

«£ Si Pergama dextra 

« Defend! poffint, etiam Me defenfa faiiTent.’' 

Thi'^ I fav, after fuch a declaration of yoiir Lorddiip’s, I fhoiild tliiiik out of 
a due vaiui for your Lordfliip’s great penetration and judgment, I Md reason 
to do were it any other caufe, but that of an article of the cnuitian fiuii. 

For thefe I am fure, fliall all be defended and ftand firm to the world s end ; 
tho’ we are not always fure, v/hat hand Ihall defend them„ .1 know as much 
may be expeded from your Lordflfip's, in the cafe, as any body s; and them- 
fore I conclude, when you h-ave taken a view of this matter again, out of^the 
heat of difpute, you will have a better opinion of the articles oi the chiuuan 
fiiith and of your own ability to defend them, than to pronounce that ; it ny 
notions of nature and perfon hold, your Lordfinp cannot fee how it isponi- 
ble to defend that article of the chriibian faith, which your Lordfmp has en- 
- deavoured to defend ” For it is, methinks, to put that article upon^a very 
ticklifli ifiue, and to render it as fufpeded, and as doubtiul, as is po^^iO-e to 
men’s minds, that your Lordihip (hould declare it not poflible to^be defended 
if my notions of nature and perfon hold f ’ ^ when all, tha*, i can hnei 
that your Lordfliip excepts againft, in my notions of nature 
nothing but this, viz. that thefe are two iouiids, which in themieLes fignity 

before I come to examine, how by nauire and perfon, your Lordihip, 
at prefent in your anfwer, engages me in the Unitarian controverfy ; it will not 
he befide the matter to confider, how, by them, your Lordfliip at hrlt bioug 

“-M^your Vindication of the doarine of the Trinity, your Lordfliip fays, VinAp.asa 
“ the next thine to be cleared in this difpute, is 'the (hftmaio^n between nature 
“ and perfon. And of this, we can Mve no clear and diftindtidea, from fenlatioil 
« or refledion : ' and yet all our notions of the dodrine of the Trinity, depend 
« upon the light underilanding of it. For we muft talk unintelligibly, about 
“ this point, unlefs we have clear and diftind apprehenfions concerning natuie 
« and wrfon, and the grounds of identity and diflindion; 

» not into our'minds, by thefe Ample ideas of fenfation and rellcction. ^ 

To this I replied, If it be fo, the inference, I fhould draw from whence, ^ . 148. 

«« fif it were fit for me to draw any) would be^lbks thatt it concerns thoie, 
who write on that fubjed, to have themfelves, and to lay down to others, 
clear and diftind apprehenfions, -or notions, or ideas (call them what you 
“ pleafe) of what they mean, by nature and perfon, and of the grounds ox 

identity and diftindion. ' , ^ n • r t 

This appears to me to be the natural conclufioii, flowing from your Lord- 
fhibs words-, which feem here fo fuppdfe cleat .^d diftind apprehenfions 
- (fomething like dear and diftind ideas) ncc^ry/fof the avoiding uhififfelhgi- 
hh tdk in the dodrine of the Trinity, But I do not fee, how your Lord- 
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fliip can, from the neceffity of clear and diftinQ: apprelienfions of nature and 
“ perfon, &c. in the dilpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has, perhaps, 
miftaken the Way to clear and diftind; notions, concerning nature and per- 
fon, &c. as fit to be anfwered among thofe, who bring objedions againft the 
“ Trinity, in point of reafon* I do not fee, why an Unitarian may not as well 
‘‘ bring him in, and argue againfl his EiTay, in a chapter, that he fliould write, 

“ to anfwer objedions againft the unity of God, in point of reafon, or revela- 
“ tion : tor upon what ground foever any one writes in this difpiite, or any 
“ other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly, on either fide. 

If by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the ElFay of Hu- 
“ man tJnderftanding, a man cannot come to clear and diftind apprdienfions, 
concerning nature and perfon 5 if, as he propoies, from the fimple ideas of 
“ fenlation and refledion, fuch apprehenfions cannot be got j it will follow ftom 
“ thence, that he is a miltaken philofopher : but it will not follow from thence^ 

“ that he is not an orthodox chriftian ^ for he might (as he did) write his Eflay 
of Human Underftanding, without any thought of the controverfy between 
the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a man might have writ all that is 
“ in his book, that never heard one word of any fuch difpute. 

“There is in the world a great and fierce conteft, about nature and grace; 

‘‘ It would be very hard for me, if I rauft be brought in as a party, on either 
“ fide, becaufe a dilputant in that controverfy fliould think, the clear and dl- 
ftind apprehenfions of nature and grace come not into our minds, by thefe fim*- 
“ pie ideas of fenlation and refiedion. If this be fo, I may be reckoned among 
“ the objedors againft all forts and points of orthodoxy, whenever any one 
“ pleafes : I may be called to account, as one heterodox, in the points of free- 
“ grace, free-will, predeftination, original fin, juftification by faith, tranfub- 
“ ftantiation, the pope's fupremacy, and what not? as well as in the doc- 
“ trine of the Trinity ; and all, becaufe they cannot be furniflied with clear 
and diftind notions of grace, free-will, tranfubftantiation, &c, by fenfation 
“ or refledtion. For in all thefe, or any other points, I do not fee, but there; 

“ may be a complaint made, that they have not always a right underftanding 
“ and clear notions of thofe things, on which the dodrine they difpute of, de- 
“ pends. And it is not altogether unufual for men to talk unintelligibly to them- 
“ ielves, and others,: in thefe and other points in controverfy, for want of clear 
“ and diftind apprehenfions, or (as I would call them, did not your Lordfiiip 
“ dillike it) ideas : for all which unintelligible talking, I <Jo not think myfelf 
“ accountable, tho’ it Ihould fo fall out, that my way, by ideas, would not 
“ help th^ to, what it feems is wanting, clear and diftind notions. If my \ 
“ way be ineffedual to that purpofe, they may, for all me, make ufe of any 
“ other more fuccelsful j and leave me out of the controverfy, as one ufeleft to 
“ either party, for decii’ng of the queftion. 

“ Supposing, as your Lordfiiip Lys, and as you have undertaken to make 
“ appear, that the clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature and per- 
“ fon, and the grounds of identity and diftindion, fliould not corue into the 
“ mind, by the fimple ideas of feniatiou and refledion ; what, I befeech your 
Lordfiiip, is this to the difpute, concerning the Trmitj, on either fide ? And 
if, after your Lordfiaip .has endeavoured to g!^ clear and diftind apprehen- 
“ fions, of nature arid perfon, the difputants m this controverfy fliould ftiil talk 
unintelligibly, about this point, for want of clear and diftind apprehenfions, 
concerning nature and perfon; ought your Lordfhip to be brought in, among 
the parti:fens, on the other fide, by any one, who writ a Vindication of the 
Z ? In good earneft, my Lord, I do not fee how the 

«c potions of nature and perfon, not coming into the mind,, 

pylhe.fyfrple ideas of fenfation and refledion, anymore contains any ob- 
« if dodrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diftind appre- 
Zt juftification, or tranfubftantiation, not coming into 

the Ample id^s of fenfation and refledion, contains any ob» 

" " i,‘ : ' ^ “ jedioa 
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jedioE againll tie do£l:rine of original fin, juflification, or tfaiifuiflantiatioii i 
“ and fo of all tlie reft of tie terms, ufed in any controverfy, in religion 

All tlafr your Lordftiip anfwers to this, is in thefe words : “ Tie next thing, Arif. p. loo. 
I undertoofc to fliew, was, that we can have no clear and diftind idea of na- 
tufe and perfon, from fenfation or refledion. . Here you fpend many pages 
“ to flew, that this doth not concern you. Let it be fo. But it concerns the 
*4 matter I was upon 3 which was to ftiew^ that we muft have ideas [I think, 
my Lord, it fhould be, clear and diftind ideas] of thefe things, which we 
cannot come to, by feniadon and refledion.” 

Bu T be that as it will j I have troubled your Lordjdip here, with this large 
repetition ou,t of my former letter, becaufe I think it clearly iliews, that my 
book is no more concerned in the controverfy about the Trinity, than any other 
contfoverfy extant j nor any more oppofite to that fide of the queftion, that 
your Lordftiip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : and alfo becaufe, 
by your Lordlhip's anfwer to it, in thefe words, let it be fb,’* I thought you 
had not only agreed to ail that I had faid, but that, by it, I had been difmified 
out of that controverfy. 

It is an obfervation, I have fomewhere met with, That whoever is once 
got into the inquifition, guilty, or not guilty, feldom ever gets clear out again.” 

I think your Lordfhip is latisfied there is no herefy in my book. The fufpicion 
it was brought into, upon the account of placing certainty only upon clear and 
diftind ideas, is found groundlefi, there being no fuel thing in my book 5 and 
yet it is not difmiffed out of the controverfy. It is alleged ftill, that my no- 
“ tion of ideas, as I have ftated it, may be of dangerous confequence, as to 
that article of the chriftian faith, which your Lordftiip has endeavoured to 
defend f’ and fo I am bound over to another trial. “ Clear and diftind ap- 
“ prehenfions concerning nature and perfon, and the grounds of identity and 
“ diftindion, fo necefiary in the difpute of the Trinity, cannot be had from 
“ fenfiition and refledion,” was another acculation. To this, whether true or 
falfe, I pleaded, that it makes me no party iii this difpute of the Trinity, more 
than in any difyute, that can arife ; nor of one fide of the queftion more than 
another. My plea is allowed, let it be fo ;” and yet nature and perfon are 
made ufe of again, to hook me into the heretical fide of the difpute : and what 
is now the charge againft me, in reference to the Unitarian controverfy, upon 
the account of nature and perfon? Even this new one, viz. that if my notions 
“ of nature and perfon hold, your Lordftiip does not fee how it is poftible to 
“ defend the dodrine of the Trinity.” How is this new charge proved? even P. 103^ 
thus, in thefe words annexed to it : ‘‘ For if thefe terms really fignify nothing 
‘‘ in ihemfeives, but are only abftrad andcompkx ideas, which the common ufe 
of language hath appropriated to be the figns of two ideas ; then it is plain, 
that they are only notions of the mind,, a&^ al abftmded and complex ideas 
‘‘ are 5 aiid , fo one nature and three perlonS' dafi ^ ^ : 

My Lord, I am not fo conceitedl of my notions, ^ as- to think that they de- 
ferve that your Lordfhip fhould dwell long upon the confideradon of them: 

But pardon me, my Lord, if I fay, that it feems to me that this reprefen tation, 
which your Lordfhip here makes to yourfelf, of my notions of nature and per- 
fon, and: the inference from it, were made a little in hafte : and that if it had 
not been fo, youi^ibordfhip would not, from the preceding words, have drawn 
this and three - 'nor 

.charged it '-il V> > ft.. 1 * 

For as. |^rt (£ hay- fioiohS’* bf nature 
and perfon, wherein it is faid^ “ if th^ termi in themMvtes fignify nothing 
tho' I grant that to be liiy notion of the ^nd perfon, that they 

are two founds, that nammly fignify . one tli^ more than another, nor 
in themfelves fignify any thing, at all, but have the fignificaion,^ which they 
have^' barely by yet 4 rt-thii'’m/l 4 # 4 ic^”'bf'tl^|v”give me leavd’^.H,.. 

p*efi^e| that, upon'''ffioy ^ Wfiimly ’ Lordfhip;' W 

well as the reft of manldnd> what ever tHofight # this ihatter, concuriir^'^ith 
. ‘i. 5 S , ’ ' me. 
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toe. So that if your Lordfhip continues pofitive in That you cannot fee 
“ how it is poffibie to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, if this my notioO 
“ of nature and perfon hold f ’ I, as far as my eyeTight will reach in the cafe 
(which poffibly is but a little way) cannot fee, but it will be plain to all mankind, 
that your Lordlhip gives up the doarine of the Trinity i fince this notion of 
nature and perfonj that tliey are two words, that fignify by impofition, is what will 
holdj in the common fenfe of all mankind. And then, my Lord, all thofe, 
who think well of your Lordihip’s ability to defend it, and believe that you fee 
as far into that queftion, as any body (which I take to be the common feiitiment 
of all the learned world, efpecially of thofe of our country and church) will be in 
great danger to have an ill opinion of the evidence of that article : fince, I 
imagine j there is fcarce one of them, who does not think this notion will hold, 
viz. that thefe terms, nature and perfon, fignify what they do fignify, by im« 
pofition, and not by nature. 

Tho', if the contrary were true^ viz. that thefe two words, nature and 
''perfon, had this particular privilege, above other names of things, that they 
did naturally, and in themfelves, fignify what they do. fignify, and that they 
received not Cheir figiiificatidns from the arbitrary impofition of men 5 I do not 
fee how the defence of the dodtrine of the Trinity (liould depend liereon : 
unlefs your Lordlhip concludes, that it is necefiaiy to the defence of the doca 
trine of .the Trinity, that thefe two articulate founds fhould have natural fignL 
fications, and that, unlefs they are ufed in thofe fignincations, it were impofiible 
to defend the dodrine of the Trinity. Which is, in elFed, to fiiy, that where 
thefe two words are not in ufe, and in then natural fignification, the dodlrine of 
the Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be fo, I grant your Lordlhip had 
reafon to fay, that if it hold, that the terms, nature and perfon, fignify by im* 
pofition, your Lordlhip does not fee how it is poffibie to defend the dofeine 
of the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordfhip to coniidcr, whether 
this be not mightily to prejudice that dodtrine, and to undermine the belief of 
that article of faith, to make fo extraordinary a fuppofition necefiliry to the der* 
fence of it and of more dangerous confequence to it, than any thing, your 
Lordfhip can imagine, deducible from my book ? 

As to the. remaining part of what your Lordflfip has, in the foregoing paf- 
fage, fet down as feme of my notions of nature and perfon, viz. that thefe 
terms are only abftrad:, or complex ideas j I crave leave to plead, that I 
faid any fuch thing ; and I fhould be afhamed, if I ever had faid, that thefe, 
or any other terms, were ideas,: wliich is all one as to fay, that the fign is the 
thing fi^ifiedn ■ • Much lefe diidT ever Jay,’ ‘ That ^ thefe terms are only abfiradfc 
“ and complex ideas, which the common ufe of language hath appropriated to 
“ be the figns of two ideas.** For to fay, that the common ufe of language 
has appropriated abffrad: and complex ideas to be the figns of ideas,** feems 
to me fo extraordinary a way of talking, that I can fcarce perfuade myfelf, it 
would be of credit to your Lordfhip, to think it worth your while to anfwer a 
man, whom you could fuppofe to vent fuch grofs jargon. 

This, therefore,- containing none .pf my notions of nature and perfon, nor, 
indeed, ar^y I;und 5 rtodj iwhcther your-Lcs^dfhip- rightly deduces 

from it perfons can be no 

moref* is what Jn^er tow, examine. 

Your Lordfliip has been pleafed to lake my Effay of Human Underftandirig 
to talk, in your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity ^ becaufe the doc- 
Vin(l.p,252. irme of it will .not^ fnrnifh your Lordfhip with clear and drftind; apprehen- 

and perfon, and " the ..grounds of identity and 
■ ForL: 4 ys:your Lordfhip, we muft talk unintelligibly about this 
Ap TriityJ unlefs we have dear and riifiina apprehenfions of na- 

fj ideas,- dear and dai^%f^ehen- 

' '' your 
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your Lordihip goes upon, viz. that my book is to be dilputed againil, as 
oppofite to tbe dodririe of the Trinity, becaufe it fails to furnifh your Lorddiip 
” with clear and diftindl: apprehenfions of nature and perfon, and the diftindion 
between them /" tho’ I promifed no fuch cfer and diftind apprehenfions, nor 
have treated, in my book, any where of nature, at all. But upon this occailon 
I cannot but obferve, that your Lordfhip yourfel^ in that place, makes clear 
and diftind ideas neceffary to that certainty of faith,” which your Lordlhip 
thinks requifite, tho’ if be that veiy thing, for which you blame the men of the 
new way of reafoning, and is the very ground of your diiputing againfl the 
Unitarians, the author of Uhriftianity not rriyllerious, and me, jointly under 
that titled . 

Your Lordlhip, to fupply that defed in my book, of clear and did-ind ap- 
prehenfions of nature and perfon, for the vindication of the dodrine of the 
Trinity, without which it cannot be talked of intelligibly, nor defended, un- 
dertook to clear the diftindion between nature and perfon. This, I told your Vindlc. p, 
Lordlhip, gave me hopes of getting farther infight into thele matters, and more 252. 
clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature and pei'foii, than was to be 
had by ideas 5 but that, after all the attention, and application, I could life, in 
reading what your Lordlhip had writ of it, I found myfelf lb little -enlightened 
concerning nature and perfon, by what your Lordlliip had laid, that I found 
no other remedy, but that I mull be content with the condemned way by 
ideas. ' 

This, which I thought not only an innocent, but a relpedful anlwer, to 
what your Lordlhip had faid, about nature and perfon, has dmwn upon me aP. 12$^ 
more fevere refledion than I thought it deferved. Scepticism is a pretty 
hard word, which I find dropt in more places than one 5 but I lliall refer the 
confideration of that, to another place. All that I fiiall do now, fliall be to 
mark out (fince your Lordlhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did be- 
fore, what I think very hard to be underfiood, in that which your Lordlhip has 
to clear the diftindion between nature and perfon 5 which I lliall do, for 
thefe two ends : 


First, as an excule for my laying, that I had learnt nothing out of your 
Lordfliip’s elaborate difeourfe of them, but this j that I muft content myfelf 
with my condemned way by ideas.” 

And next to ftieWi why not only I, but feveral others, think, that if my 
book deferved to be brought in’, and taken notice of, among the AntLtrinitarian 
writers, for want of clear and diftind ideas of nature and perfon 5 what your 
Lordlhip has faid upon thefe fubjeds, will more juftly deferve, by him that 
writes next in the defence of the dodrine of the Trinity, to be brought in, 
among the oppofers of the dodrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conlequence to 
it, for want of giving clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature and perfon ; 
unlefs the fame thing ranks one man among me and another among 

the Trinitarians. "" 

What your Lordlhip had faid, for the clearing of the diftindion of nature and 
perfon; having furpafied my underftanding, as I told your Lordlhip in my for- 
mer letter j | was refolved not to incur your Lordlhip"s difpleafure, a fecond 
time, by confefiing I found not myfelf enlightened by it, till I had taken all 
the help I could Imagine, to find out thefe clear and diftind apprehenfions of 
nature and Lordlhip had {& muph .To this 

purpofe, I confulted' othefe, . Upon what you hud ^ and defeed to findfbme 
body, who underftanding it hlin^, would help me! out, where my own ap- 
plication and endeavours had been ufed to no purpofe. But my misfortune has 
been, my Lord, that, among feveral, whom I have defined to tell me the fenfe 
of what your Lordlhip had faid, for clearing the notions of nature and perfon, 
there has not been one, who owned, that he underftood your Lordlhip’s mean- 
ing 1 but confelfed, the ferther he looked into what your' Lordlhip had 
faid;’5about nature and perfon, the mare he was ul a lofsabbut them. 
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vindic. p, One faid; your Lordihip began with giving two fignifications of the word, 
252. ' nature. One of them^ as it flood for properties^ he iaid^ he underftood : but 

the other, wherein nature was taken for the thing itfelf, wherein thofe pro- 
“ perries were,” he faid, he did not underfland. But that, he added, I was 
not to wonder at, in a man, who was not very well acquainted with Greek; 
and, therefore, might well be allowed not to have learning enough to under^ 
Hand an Englifli word, that Arlflotle was brought to explain and fettle the 
fenfe of. Bolides, he added, that, which puzzled him the more in it, was 
the very explication, which was brought of it out of Ariilotle, viz. that ^ 
ture was a corporeal fubllance, which had the principles of motion in itfelf;” 
becaiife he could not conceive a corporeal fubflance, having the principles of 
motion in itfelf. And if nature were a corporeal fubflance, having the princi- 
ples of motion in itfelf ; it mufl be good fenfe to fay, that a corporeal fubflance, 
or, which is the fame thing, a body, having the principles of motion in itfelf, 
is nature ; which he confeiTed, if any body fliould fay to him, he could not under- 
iland. 

Another thing, he fiid, that perplexed him in this explication of nature, 
%vas, that if “ nature was a corporeal fubflance, which had the principles of mo- 
don in itfelf,” he thought it might happen, that there might be no nature at 
all: for corporeal fubflances having all equally principles, or no principles of 
motion in themfelves ; and all men, who do not make matter and motion eter- 
nal, being pofitive in it, that a body, at reft, has no principle of motion in it, 
muft conclude, that corpomal fubftance has no principle of motion in itfelf : from 
hence.it will follow, that to allthofe, who admit not, matter and motion to 
be eternal, no nature, in that fenfe, will be left at all, fince nature is fiid to be 
a corporeal fubftance, which hath the principles of motion in itfelf ; but fuch 
a fort of corporeal fubftance, thofc men have no notion of, at all, and confe- 
quently none of nature, which is fuch a corporeal fubftance. 

Now, faid he, if this be that clear and diftind apprehenfton of nature, 
which is fo neceflary to the dodrine of the Trinity, they who have found it 
out for thatpurpofe, and find it clear and diftind, have reafon to be fatisiied with 
it, upon that account ; but how they will reconcile, it to the creation of matter, 
I cannot tell. I, for my part, faid he, can make it confift, neither with the 
creation of the world, nor with any other notions ; and fo, plainly, cannot un- 
derftand it. 

Vindic. p. He farther faid, in the following words, which are thefe, “ but nature and 
''52* « fubftance are of an equal extent; and fo that, winch is the fubjed of powers 

and properties, is tbe'^ nature, whe&if it be meant of bodily or fpiritual fub- 
fiances;” he neither tinderftood the connexion, nor fenfe: firft, he under- 
ftood not, he faid, that “ nature and fubftance were of the fame extent.” Na- 
ture, he faid, in his notion of it, extended to things, that were not fubftanccs ; 
as he tlioiight it might properly be faid, the nature of a redangular triangle 
was, that the fquare of the hypotenufe, was equal to the fquare of the two. 
other fides ; or, it is the nature of fin to offend God : tho' it be certain, that 
neither fin, nor a, redaMular trign^e,^ to -vyhich mturoia attributed in thefe pro- 
- pofttions, of f 

but, conned? 

this to the preceding tx^ords : hut leaft of -all, could he comprehend the infe- 
rence from hence : " and fo, that, which is the fubjed of powers and proper- 
‘"^'ties, is nature, whether it be meapt of ,hodily, or fpiritual fubftances.” 
\?^ch dedudion, faidie, ftands tbps:' AriftotIe:ta:kes nature fora corporeal 
^ Vifech ptmciple of^^^modpn in' itfelf'; ftiereforo ffltpre and 

am of ag'Wa|^^^tent,. ahdfo both. c©ry>i;^ and incorpormLfub- : 

vety connexion, faid He, of thp whole de- 
yyhich.t onderfland^not,, if l:-up(^rftand the 
words r B m^^u ndem^ hof the yetferdieE’h^^-xinderftand- 

ing any explication of nature, ' whereby we are to come to clear 

' and diftind app^%fions of 'ip 



Methinks 


Bifliop of Worcefter; 

Me THINKS, faid be, going on, I underftand how by making nature and 
fiibftance one and the tame thing, that may ferve to bring fubtlance, into this 
difputej but for all that, I cannot, for my life, underiland nature to be fub*- 
ftance, nor fubftance to be nature. 

There is another inference faid he, in theclofe of this paragraph, which, 
both for its connexion and expreffion,' feems to me very hard to be underftood, 
it being fet down in thefe words; fo that the nature of things properly be- vindic, p, 
“ longs to our reafqn, and not to mere ideas/* For when a man knows what it ^53» 
is, for the 'nature of things properly to belong to reafon, and not to mere 
ideas, there will, I guefs, fome difficulty remain, in what fenfe foever he ffiall 
underftand that expreffion, to deduce this propofition, as an inference from the 
foregoing words, which are thefe : “ I grant, that by fenfation or reflection, we 
come to know the powers and properties of things 5 but our reafon is fatis- 
“ fled that there muft be fomething beyond thofe, becatife it is impoffible that 
they fliould fubfift by themfelves : ib that the nature of things properly be- 
longs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas.” 

It is true, faid I j but his Lordfhip, upon my taking reafon in that place 
for the power of reafoning, hath, in his anfwer, with a little kind of warmth, 
corrected my miftake in thefe words : ftill you are at it, that you can: find Anfv/. 

" no oppofition between ideas and reafon : but ideas are objeCts of the un- 
derftanding, and the underftanding is one of the faculties imployed about 
them. No doubt of it. But you might eafily fee that, by reafon, I under*- 
“ ftood principles of reafon, allowed by mankind 5 which, I think, are very 
“ different from ideas. But I perceive reafon, inthis fenfe, is a thing you have 
no idea of; or one as obfcure as that of fiibftance.” 

I IMAGINE, faid the gentleman, that if his Lordffiip fhould be afked^ 
how he perceives you have no idea of reafon, in that fenfe, or one, as obfcure 
as that of fubftance ?’* he would fcarcc have a reafon ready to give for his 
faying fo : and what we fay, which reafon cannot account for, muft be afcribed 
to fome other caufe. 

Now truly, faid I, my miftake was fo innocent and fo unaffeCfced, that if I 
had had thefe very words faid to me then, which his Lordffiip founds in my 
ears now, to awaken my underftanding, viz. “ that the principles of reafon are 
very different from ideas,** I do not yet. find, how they w^ould , have helped 
me to fee what it feems, was no fmall fault, that I did not fee before; Becaufe,. 
let reafon, taken for principles of reafon, be as different as it will from ideas; 
reafon, taken as a faculty, is as difterent from them, in my apprelienfion : and 
in both fonfes of the word, reafon, either as taken for a faculty, or for the 
principles of reafon allowed by mankind, reafon and ideas may confift to- 
gether. 

Certainly, iaid the gentleman, ideas have fomething in them, that you 
do not fee ; or elfe fuch a fmall miftake, as you made, in endeavouring to 
make them confident with reafon, as a faculty, would not have moved fo great 
a man, as my Lord Bifliop of Worcefter fo as to make him tell you, that 
reafon, taken for the common principles of reafon, is a thing, whereof you 
have no idea, or one, as obfcure as that of fubftance.’* For, if I miftake 
not, you have, in your book, in more places than one, fpoke, and that pretty 
largely, of felf-evident propofitlons and maxims ; fo fiiat, if his Lordffiip has 
ever read thofo parts of your Eftay, he cannot doubt, hut that you have ideas 
of thofe common principles of reafon. : . . 

It may be fo, I replied ; but fuch things are to be born from great men, 
who often ufe them as marks of diftindtion ; tho* I fhould lefs expedt them 
from rny Lord Biffiop of W. than from almoft any one; becaufe he has the 
folid and interior greatnefs of learning, as well as that of outward title and 
dignity. But fince he expeds it from me, I will do what I can to fee what 
he fays, is his meaning here, by reafon. I will repeat it juft as his Lordffiip fays, 

" i might eafily have feen what he underftood by it.” My Lord’s words, im- 
mediately .following thofe above taken notice of, are ; “ and fo that, which is Vindic. p* 
VoL, I 5 T the 25^. 
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the fubjed of powers and proprfies is the naturej Whether it be meant of 
«« bodily Of fpiritiial fuhftances.” And then follow thefe, which, to be rightly 
iinderdoodj his Lordfhip fays, mud: be read thus : I grant, that by feniation 
« and refledion, we come to know the properties of things j but our reafon, 

“ i. e. the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, are fatisfied that there 
“ muii be fomething beyoiid thefe, becaiife it is impoffible, they fhoiild fnbfift 
«« by themfeives : h that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon, 
i. e. to the principles of reafon allowed by mankind j and not to mere ideas. 
This explication of it, replied the gentleman, which my Lord Bilhop has; given 
of this paffage, makes it more unintelligible to me, than it was before f and I 
know him to be fo great a mate of fenfe, that I doubt, whether he hiinfelf 
will be better fatisfied with this fenfe of his words, than with that,, which you 
imderfiood it in. But let us go on to the two next paragraphs, wherein his 
Lordfhip is at farther pMns to give us clear and diilind apprehenfions of nature : 
and, that we may not miHake, let Us fird read his words, which run thus : 

Vindic. p, Bu T we mud: yet proceed farther : for nature may be confidered two ways.'' 

^53’ “ 1 . As it is in didind individuals 5 as the nature of a man is equally in Peter, 

James, and John -j and this is the common natum, with a particular fubiif- 
tence, proper to each df riiem. For the nature of a man, as in Peter, is 
diftind from fhat fame nature, as it is in James and John ; otherwife they 
«« would be but one perfon, as Well as have the fame nature. And this dif- 
tindion of perfons in them. Is difcerned both by our fenfes, as to their difie- 
rent accidents; and by dur reafon, becaufe they have a ieparate exifieiice, 

«« not coming into it at once, and in the fame manner. 

“ 2 . Nature may be confidered ahdiradly, without refped to individual 
peribns; a’nd then it makes an intire notion of itfelf. For, however the 
fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in felf remains on© 
and the fame ; which appears from this evident reafon, that otherwife every 
“ individual mufi: make a different kind.” 

In thefe words, laid he, having read them, I find the fame difficulties, you 
took notice of, in your letter. As, firff, that it is not declared Whether his 
Lordfiiip fp^ks here of nature, as ftanding for effential properties, or of na- 
ture, as ftaudiiig for fubffance ; which dubioufnefs cafts an obfcnrity on the 
whole place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it he his Lord- 
fhip's opinion, that I ought to think, that one and the fame nature is in Peter 
and John 4 'or, that a nature difiindt Ifom that in John, is in Peter; and that 
for the ’fame r-eafon Which left you -at a lofs, -viz. becaufe 1 cannot put together- 
one and the jfiime tod difi:in'61:. But lince his Lordfhip, in his anfwer to you, 
■lias faid nothing to -give ms light in thefe matters, we mufi: be content to be in 
the dark ; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, fb as to make himfClf to 
be vinderfiood by us, we may be fore he has a reafon for it. But pray tell me, 
did you'iinderfland the reft of thefe two paragraphs, that you mentioned only 
thofe'two difficulties ? Tor I mrift profefs to you, that I underhand fo little of 
either of them, 'that they contribute nothing at all, to give me thofe clear and 
diftiiKft' appfel]®iiildi!S''Of ifiattUte tod fpeflbn, Which 1 find, by his Lordfiiip, it 
is ncceffaiyto 4Save, tfeefo^^Cne^cto'have a rightmudefftanding of the dodrine 
of the Trinity, T fe'lffcto^^gaitiing, TyLis Lordfhip’s difcourfe, 

•thofe clear and diltind'apptehcttfioiis of ‘nature and.perfon, that what he objeds 
Jto your new' method of certainty, I found verified in this his clearing the diftinc- 
■ ^ tion between natui'e and perfon, that it left-me iir more doubt than I was in before, 
y’ I,thatwasjuft my cafo5Tut minding then, only what I 

to^ihe objedions^to-myboCk, which followed;! paffed 
^lfc^i^&t€^m5ght^Mvet0ft)fted, Gonccrning’the obfcurity and difficulty in his Lord- 
^ahoit raature-and-perfon, and contented myfelf to tell his Lord- 
asTmould find, that I could not underfiand him $ 
Which^W^^^^hin te'Tcyere'rCfledionj'that I obftmately ftick to a way, 
'that leads WMihds ' the Way ' df Mea^ But now that, for the 
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j • does as little (I wil! not fey lels) farnifh us with elear and diftinc^ appreiienlionsj 

I concerning nature and perfon, as my Elfey does ; Ido not fee, but that Ms Lord- 

fhip’s Vindication of the Trinity is as much againfl: the dodlrlne of the Trinityj as 
my Elfey of Human Underftandiiig 5 and may, with as much reafon on that 
account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as xiiy book is by his Lordfliip. 

Indeed, feith he, if failing of clear and diftmdi: appreheafions, concerning 
nature and prfon, render any book obnoxious to one, that vindicates the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and gives him fuSicient caufe to write againft it, as oppo- 
hte to that dodrine 5 I know no book of more dangerous confequence to that 
» article of feith, nor more necelTary to be writ againft, by a defender of that ar- 

ticle, than tiiat part of Ms Lordihip’s vindication, which we are now upon. For, 
to my thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that fob- 
jed, nor that is more remote from clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature and 
perfon. For what more effedualm^hod could there be to confound the no-* 

^ tions of nature and perfon, inftead of clearing their diftindion, than to dife 

eourfe of them, without firft defining them ? Is this a way, to give dear and 
diftind apprehenfions of two words, upon a right underftandiiig of which, all 
our notions of the dodrine of the Trinity depend ; and without which, we muft 
talk unintelligibly about that point ? 

i His Lordfhip tells us here, nature may be conftdered two ways. What Is Vind.p.a^ji 

it the nearer to be told, nature may be confidered, two, or twenty ways, 
till v/e know what that is, which is to be confidered two ways ? i. e. till he 
defines the term, nature, that we may know what preeifely is the thing meant 
by it. , ■ 

He tells us, ** nature may be ^confidered, 

“ I. As it is in individuals. 

2, Abftradly.’" 

I I. His Lordfhip fays, nature may be confidered, as in diftind individuals."^ 

j It is true, by thofe, that know what nature is. But his Lordfhip having not yet 

told me, what nature is, nor what he here means by it, it is impofiibie for me 
to coiifidet nature in, or out of, individuals, unlefs I can conixder I know not 
what : fo that this confideratioa is, to me, as good as no cohfideration 5 neither 
does or can it help at all, to any clear and diftind apprehenfions of natufe» 

Indeed he fays, Ariftotle, by nature, fignified a corporeal fubftance j and feorn 
I* thence his Lordflfip takes occafion to fey, that nature and fubftance are of an 

r equd extent:” -tho' Ariftotle, taking nature for a corporeal fubftance, gave no 

i ground ‘for fuch a feying, becaufe corporeal fubftance and fubftance are not of 

j an equal -extent. But to pafs by that : if Ms Lordfhip would have us under- 

I ftand here, that, by nature, -he means fubftance, this is but ftibftltuting one 

! ^ ,name, in the place Of another j and, which is worfe, a more doubtful and ob- 

j feure term, in the place of one that islefe fb: which will, I fear, not give us 

•very dear and diftind apprehenfions of nature. His Lordfhip goes on ; 

^ “ ‘As the nature of a man is equally in Peter, James, and John ; and 

this is the common nature, with a particular fubfiftence, proper to each of 
them:” 

•He E'E diis Lordfhip does not tell us what confideration of nature there fmy 
be, ‘but -aldually^affirrns and teaches fomething. I wifh I had the eapaefty to 
learn by it the clear and diftind apprehenfions of .ndnre and perfon, which is 
the lefron Lefts upon here. Me feys, ‘‘‘ That the nature of a man is equally in 
Peter, James, and John.” That’s more tlian I know: becaufe I do not know 
what things Peter, James, and John am. They-may be drills, or horfes, for 
'oughtiknow; as^well.as Weweena, Gu-t:hipe, and-Coufheda, may be drills, as 
Lis Lordfhip Fays, for • ought Le knows* For 1 know -no law of fpeech, that 
more neceffarily makes thefe three founds, Peter, James, and John, ftand for 
three men, then Weweena, Guchipe, and Coufheda, ftand for three men : For 
I knew-athorfe that ’Was called -Peter 5 and I do not know but the.maftrer of, the 
feme team might call other of Lis Lorfes, James and John, Indeed if Peter, 

James, 
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James and Jolin, are fuppofed to be the names only of men, it cannot be quef- 
ilioned but the nature of man is equally in them j unlefs one can fuppofe each 
of them to be a man, without having the nature of man in him 5 that is, fup- 
pofe him to be a maiij without being a man. But then thiSj to me, I confefs 
gives no manner of clear, or diftindt, apprehenfions, concerning nature, in 
general, or the nature of man in particular ; it feeming to me to fay no more 
but this, that a man is a man, and a drill is a drill, and a horfe is a horfe : or, 
which is all one, what has the nature of a man, has the nature of a man, or is 
a man 5 and what has the nature of a drill, has the nature of a drill, or is a 
drill; and what has the nature of a horfe, has the nature of a horfe, or is a horfe; 
whether it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any one fliould repeat 
this a thoufand times to me, and go over all the fpecies of creatures, with 
fuch an unqueflionable alTertion of everyone of them; I do not find, that 
thereby I fhould get one jot clearer, or diftindler, apprehenfions either of na- 
ture in general, or of the nature of a man, a horfe, or a drill, &c. in par- 
ticular, 

Hrs Lordfiiip adds, and . this is the common nature, with a particular fub- 
filience proper to each of them.” I do not doubt but his Lordfhip .fet down 
thefe words,, with a very good meaning ; but fuch is my misformne, that I, 
for my life, cannot find it out. I have repeated, and this, twenty times to 
myfelf ; and my weak underflanding always rejolts, and what ? To which I am 
always ready to anfvver, the nature of a man in Peter, and the nature of a, 
man in James, and the nature of a man in John, is the common nature 
and there I flop, and can go no farther, to make it coherent to myfelf, till I add, 
of man : and then it muft be read thus : the nature of man in Peter is the 
‘‘ common nature of man, with a particular fiibfiftence, proper to Peter.” That 
the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if Peter be fuppofed to be 
a man, I certainly know, let the nature of a man be what it will, of which 1 
yet know nothing : but if Peter be not fuppofed to be the name of a rnan, 
but be the name of a horfe, all that knowledge vanifiies, and I know nothing. 
But let Peter be ever fo much a man, and let it be impoffible to give that name to 
a horfe ; yet I cannot underftand thefe words, that the common nature of man 
is in Peter ; for whatfoever is in Peter, exifts in Peter ; and whatfoever exifts in 
Peter, is particular : but the common nature of man, is the general nature of 
man, or elfe I underftand not what is meant, by comrnon nature : and it con- 
founds my underftanding, to make a general, a particular. 

Bu T to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, “ it is the common na- 
ture, with a particular fubfiftence proper to Peter.” But this helps not my 
underftanding in the cafe : for, firflr, I do not underhand what fubfiilence is, 
if it fignify any thing different from exiftence ; and if it be the fame with ex- 
iftence, then it is ib far. from loofening the knot, that it leaves it jufl as it was, 
only covered witli the obfeure and lefs known term fubfiftence. For the diffi- 
culty to me, is, to -conceive an univerfal nature, or univerfal any-thing, toexift; 
which would be, in my mind, to make an univerfal a particular ; which, to 
me, is impoffible. ^ -k • 

No, faid another who was by, it is but ufing^ ftie word, fubfiftence, inftead 
of exiftence, and there is nothing eafier -qnd'will confider this common, or 
univerfal nature, with a particular exiftence, under the name of fubfiftence, 
the bufinefs is done. 

^ Just as eafy, replied the former, I fin4,it in myfelf, as to 'confider the na- 
Itirp of a circle with, four angles; for to confider a kircle with four angles, is 
- impoffible- to me, than to confider a univerfal,.* with a particular ex- 

which is to ponfider a univerfal, really exifting, and in effieS a particu- 
the words, ?f.proper to each of tliem,” follow to help me out. I 
J confidered them ; and then I found I underftood them, as little 
as all for I know; isot what is, a fubfiftnece proper to Peter, more than 

to^ James; fill '||aiow Peter himlelf': and then, 'indeed, my fenfes 
will difeetn John, .or any man living. 


Bilhop of Worteftef. 

• His Lordfhip goes on : “ for the nature of man, as in Peter, is diftinff from 

that iame nature, as it is in James and John j otherwife they would be but 
“ one perfon, as well as have the fame nature/’ Thefe words, by the caufal par- 
tide, for^ which introduces them, frioiild be a proof of fometliing, that goes 
before : but what they are meant, for fa proof of, I confefs I underhand not. 
For the propofition preceding, as far as I can make any thing of it, is this | 
that the general nature of a man has a particular exiftence in each of the three, 
Peter, James, and John. But then how the faying, that ‘Hhe nature of man, 
“ as in Peter, is diftindt from the iame nature, as it is in James and John,’’ 
does prove that the general nature of man does, or can, exift in either of them, 
I cannot fee. : ' „ . 

T H E words which follow, otherwife they would be but one perfon, as well 
“ as have the fame nature,” I fee the connexion of; for it is vifible they 
were brought to prove, that the nature in Peter is difeindl from the nature in 
James and John. But with all that, I do not fee of what ufe, or lignificancy, 
they are here ; becaiife to me they are more obfcure and doubtful, than the pro- 
pofition they are brought to prove : for I fearce think there can be a clearer pro- 
pofition than this, viz. that three natures that have three diftind: exillences in 
three men, are, as his Lordfliip fays, three difrind natures, and fo needs no 
proof. But to prove it by this, that otherwife they could not be three perfbns.” 
is to prove it by a propofition unintelligible to me ; becaufe his Lordfhip has not 
yet told me, what the clear and diftind apprehenfion of perfon is^^ which I 
ought to have. For his Lordfhip fuppofing it, as he does to be a term, which 
has in itfelf a certain fignificatiGn ; I, who have no fuch conception of it, fliouid 
in vain look for it, in the propriety of our language, which is eftablifhed upon, 
arbitrary impofition ; and fo can, by no means, imagine what, perfon, here 
iignifies, till his Lordfhip fliall do me the favour to tell me. 

To this I replied, that page 259, which is but fix pages farther, yoiir Lord- 
fliip explains the notion of perfon. 

To which the gentleman anfwered, whether I can get clear, and difrind ap 
■prehenfions of perfon, by what his Lordfhip fays there, of perfon, I fliall fee, 
when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muft be confelfed, that per- 
fon comes in here, fix pages too foon, for thofe, who want his Lordfhip’s ex- 
plication of it, to make them have clear and diftind apprehenfions of what he 
means, when he ufes it. 

For we muft; certainly talk unintelligibly, about nature and perfon, as well 
as about the dodrine of the Trinity, unlcfs we have clear and diftind appre- 
henfions, concerning nature and perfon ; as his Lordfhip fays, in the foregoing 
page. - 

It follows, and this diftindion of perfons, in them, is difoerned , both by 

our fenfes, as to their different accidents ,5 and by our reafqn, becaufe they 
“ have a feparate exiftence; not coming into it, at once, and in the fame 
“ manner.” 

Th e s e words, faid he, which conclude this paragraph, tell us how perfons 
are diftitiguifhed ; but, as far as I can fee, ferve not at ail to give us any clear 
and diftind apprehenfions of nature, by confidering it in diftindl individuals ^ 
which was the bufinefs of this paragraph. 

His Lordfliip fays^ we may confider nature, as in diftind individuals: and 
fo I do, as much, when I confider it, in three diftind phyfkal atoms,, or par- 
ticles, of air or aether, as when T acbnfider it inTefeif,; James, and John: for 
three diftind phyfical atoms are three 'diftind; individuals, and, have three 
diftind natures in them, as'certainiy as three, diftind tnen ; tho’ I cannot dif- 
cern the diftindion between them, by my fenfes^ as to their different accidents 5 
nor is their feparate cxiftence difeernibk to my reafon, by their- not coming into 
it at once, and in the, feme manner: they did, for I ought I know, or at 

leaft might, come into exlftence at once, and in. the feme manner, which, was 
by creation. I think it will be allowed, that £jk)d did or might, cre^tq.more 
than. one phyfical atom of nature may.fee con- 
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fidered In diftindt individuals, without any of thofe ways of diftinaioii, whicli 
bis Lorddup here fpeaks of : and fo I cannot fee, how thefe laft words contri- 
bute ought, to give us clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature, by confider- 
ing nature in diftind individuals. 

But to try what clear and diftind apprehenfions concerning nature, blsLord- 
ftiip’s way of confidering nature, in this paragraph carries in it : let me repeat 
his Lordftiip's difcourfe to you here, only changing one common nature, for 
anotlier, viz. putting the common nature of animal, for the common nature of 
man, which his Lordflrip has chofe to inftance in j and then his Lordlliip’s words 
would run thus: “ nature may be confidered two waysj firft, as it is in dif- 
tind individuals; as the nature of an animal is equally in Alexander, Buce- 
“ phalus, and Podargus ; and this k the common nature, with a particular fub-> 
fiftencci proper to each of them. For the nature of animal, as in Bucephalus, 
is diftind from the fame nature, as in Podargus and Alexander ; otherwife 
«« they would be but one perfon, as well as have the fame nature. And this 
diftindion of perfons in them, is difcerned both by our fenfes, as to their dif- 
ferent accidents, and by our reafon, becaufe they have a feparate exiftencCj, 
not coming into it at once, and in the fame manner.'’ 

To this I faid, I thought he did violence to your Lordfliip’s fenfe, in ap- 
plying the word perfon, which ftgnifies an intelligent individual, to Bucepha- 
lus and Podargus, which were two irrational animals. 

To which the gentleman replied, that he fell into this miftake, by his 
thinking, your Lordftiip had fomewhere fpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
fubftance were not the proper definition of perfon. But, continued he, I lay 
no ftreis on the word, perfon, in the inftance, wherein I have ufed his Lord- 
fhip’s words, and therefore, if youpleafe, put individual, fork; and then read- 
ing it fo, let me aik you, whether that way of confidering it, contributes any 
thing, to the giving you clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature .? which it 
ought to do, if his Lordfhip’s way of confidering, nature, in that paragraph, 
were of any ufe to that purpofe : fince the common nature, of animal, is as 
much the fame, or as his Lordflfip fays, in the next paragraph, as much an en- 
tire notion of itfelf, as the common nature of man. And the common nature 
of animal, is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with a parti- 
cular fubfiftence proper to each of them, as the common nature of man is 
equally in Peter, James, and John, with a particular fubfiftence, proper to each 
of them, &c. but pray what does all this do, towards the giving you clear and 
diftind apprehenfions of nature ? 

I XEPLiEB, tmly neither the confideration of nature, as in his Lordftiip’s 
diftind individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John ; nor the confideration of 
nature, as in your diftind individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus, did any thing towards the giving me clear and diftind apprehen- 
lions of nature. Nay, they were fo far from it, that, after having gone over 
both the one and the other, feveral times in my thoughts, I feem to have lefs 
clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature, than i had before ; but whether it 
will be fo with other people, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and fome 
others, none of the dulleft, whom I have talked with, upon this fubjed, that muft 
be left to experience ; and if there be .others^ that do hereby get fuch clear and 
diftind apprehenfions concerning nature, which may help them, in their notions 
of the Trinity, that cannot be denied them. 

That is true, faid he: but if that be fo, I muft necelTarily conclude, 
that the Notionifts, and the Ideifts, have their apprehenfive .faculties very diffe- 
f^dy turned ; fince in -their explaining themfelves (which they, on both fides, 
thidk 'Clear' and intelligible) they cannot underftand one another. 

us go on to nature, confidered abftradly, in the next words. , 
SEcdteliT, nature may be confidered, fays his Lordftiip, abftradly, with- 
out reip^' to- Mvidual Jerfons. 

I DO not'ifee^'BMd he, whatperlbnsdo here, more than any other individuals : 
for nature, cohfid^d^. ybft^fy, has no more refped to perfons, than any other 
fort of individuals. ‘ ' And 
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And then, lays Iiis Lordfhip, it makes an entire notion of itfeif To iiinke 
an entire notion of itfelf, being , an expreflion, I never met with before, ! fliall 
not, I think, be much blamed,, if I be not confident, that I perfedtiy under- 
hand it. To guefs, therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by it, 1 
coiifider, that whatever the mind makes an objedl of its contemplation at any 
time, may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, one idea 5 
which may be an entire notion, or idea, tho’ it be but the half of what is the 
objedt of the mind, at another time. For methinks the number, five, Isas 
much an entire notion of itfelf, when the mind contemplates the number, fivCj 
by itfelf, as the number ten is an entire notion by itfelf, when the mind contem- 
plates that alone, and its properties : and, in this fenfe, I can underhand an 
entire notion by itfelf; but if it mean any tiling elfe, I confefs I do not under-- 
hand it. But then the difficulty remains ; for I cannot fee how, in this fenfe, 
nature, abhradiy confidered, makes an entire notion, more than the nature of 
Peter makes an entire notion. For if the nature in Peter be confidered by itfelf, 
or if the abftrad nature of man be confidered by itfelf, or if the nature of 
animal (which is yet more abftrad) be confidered by itfelf ; every one of thefe, 
being made the whole objed, that the mind, at any time, contemplates, feems 
to me, as much an entire notion, as either of the other. 

But farther, what the calling nature, abftractly confidered, an entire no- 
tion in itfelf, contributes to our having, or not having clear and dihindl; appre- 
henfions of nature, is yet more remote from my compreheiifion. 

His Lordfhip’s next words are 5 “ for however the fame nature may be in vindk. 
different individuals 5 yet the nature in itfelf remains one and the fame :p. 254. 
which appears, from this evident reafon, that otherwife every individual muff 
5® make a different kind.’* 

The coherence of which difcourfe, continued he, tendirig, as it feems, to 
prove, that nature, confidered abflradtly, makes an entire notion of itfelf ; ftands 
as far as I can comprehend it, thus : “ becaufe every individual muft not make 
“ a different kind j therefore nature, however it be in different individuals, yet 
“ in itfelf it remains one and the fame. And becaufe nature, however it be 
in different individuals, yet in itfelf remains one and the fame ; therefore, 
confidered abffradly, it makes an entire notion of itfelf.’* This is the ar- 
gument of this paragraph ; and the connexion of it, if I underffand the con- 
neding words, for, and from this evident reafon.’* But if they are ufed for 
any thing elfe, but to tie thofe propofitions together, as the proofs one of ano- 
ther, in that way I have- mentioned them ; I confefs I underftand them not, nor 
anything, that is meant by this whole paragraph. And, in that fenfe, I under- 
ffand it in, what it does towards the giving us clear and diflindl apprehenfions of 
nature, I muff confefs, I do not fee at all. • 

Thus far, faid he, we have confidered his Lordfhip^s explication of nature ; 
and my underffanding what his Lordffiip had difcourffd upon it, under feveral 
heads, for the giving us clear and diftind apprehenfions concerning it. 

Let us now read what his Lordffiip has faid, concerning perfon; that I 
may, fince you defire it of me, let you fee, how far I have got any clear and 
diffind apprehenfion of perfon, from his Lordffiip’s explication of that. His 
Lordffiip’s words are j “ let us now come to the idea of a perfon. For, altho* vindle. p 
the .common nature of mankind be the fame, yet we fee a difference in the 259, 
feveral individuals from one another ; fo that Peter, and James, and John, 
are all of the fame kind; yet Petet is not James, and James is not John. 

But what is this diftindion founded upon ? They may be diftinguiffied from 
each other by our fenfes, as to difference of features, diffance of place, 
but that is not all; for fuppofing there were no external difference, yet 
there is a difference between them, as feveral, individuals in the fame common 
nature. And here lies the true idea of a perfon, which arifes from the man- 
ner of ffibfiftance, which is in one individual, and is not communicable to 
another. An individual, intelligent fubftanceis rather .fuppofed to the making 
“ of a perfon, than the proper definition of it ; for a perfon relates to ibme- 
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thing, which ddth diftingui{h it from another intelligent fubftance/ in the 
fame nature ^ and, therefore; the foundation of it lies in the peculiar man-=> 
ner of fubfiftence, which agrees to one^ and to none elfcj of the £ime kind ; 

«« and this Is it which is called perfonality.’' 

In thefe vi^ords, this I underftand very well; that fuppofing Peter, James, and 
John to be all three men; and man, being a name for one kind of animals^ 
they are all of the fame kind. I underftand too very well, that Peter is not 
James, and James is not John, but* that there is a difference in thefe feveral 
individuals. I underftand alfo, that they may be dift inguiftied from each other 
by our fenfes, as to different features and diftance of place, &c. But what fol- 
lows, I do confefs, I do not underftand, where his Lordftiip fays, but that 
“ is not all; for fuppofing there were no fuch external difference, yet there k 
a difference between them, as feveral individuals in the fame nature.'* For 
firft, whatever willingnefs I have to gratify his Lordftiip, in whatever lie will 
have me fuppofe, yet I cannot, I find, fuppofe, that there is no fuch external 
difference between Peter and James, as difference of place ; for I cannot fup» 
pofe a contradidion ; and it feems to me to imply a contradiction to fay, Peter 
and James are not in different places. The next thing, I do not underftand, 
is, what his Lordfhip fays in thefe words ; for fuppofing there were no fuch 
“ external difference, yet there is a difference between them, as feveral iiidivk 
duals in the fame nature." For thefe words being here to fhew, what thedif-* 
tinCtion of Peter, James, and John is founded upon, I do not underftand how 
they at all do it. 

His Lordftiip fays, “ Peter k not James, and James is not John." He then 
afks, “ but what is this diftinCtion founded upon And to relblve that, he 
anfwers, not by difference of features, or diftance of place, with an 6ec. be- 
caiife, fuppofing there were no fuch external difference, yet there is a diffe- 
rence between them." In which paflage, by thefe words, fuch external difte- 
reiice, muft be meant all other difference, but what his Lordfhip, in the next 
words, is going to name; or elfe I do not fee, how his Lordfhip fhews, what 
this diftindion is founded upon. For if, fuppofing fuch external differences 
away, there may be other differences, on which to found their diftinCtion, be» 
fides that other, which his Lordftiip fubjoins, viz. “ the difference that isbe- 
tween them, as feveral individuals in the fame nature I cannot fee, that 
his Lordfhip has faid any thing ^ to ftiew, what the diftinCtion between thole 
individuals is founded on ; becaufe, if he has not, under the terms external 
difference, comprized all the differences, befides that his chief and funda- 
mental one, viz. the difference between them as feveral individuals, in the 
fame common nature it may be founded on what his Lordftiip has not 
mentioned. I conclude then, it is his Lordfhip's meaning, (or elfe I can fee no' 
meaning in his words) that fuppofing no difference between them; of features, 
or diftance of place, &c. i. e. no other difference between them, yet there 
would be ftill the true ground of diftindion, in the difference between them, as 
feveral individuals in the fame common nature. m 

Let us then underftand, if we can, what is the difference between things, 
barely as feveral individuals, in the fame common nature, all othe^ differences 

laid "afide.;-; ' f Iff ' , 

Truly, faid I, that I cannot conceive. 

Nor I neither, replied the gentleman: for confidering them as feveral 
individuals, was what his Lordftiip did, when he faid, Peter was not James, 
r and James was not John ; and if that were enough to fhew, on what the dif- 
ffnj^iion between them .was founded, his Lordftiip needed have gone no farther 
iChk enquiry, after -that, for .that he had found already : and yet rnethinks 
thitfe .are we at laft: come again, as • to the foundation of the diftindtion be- 
tween .fenvwiz. that -they are feveral individuals, in the fame common na- 
ture. Noc-fin I here other ground of the diftindlion between thofe, 

that are ■ . individuals in the lame cornmon nature, hut this, that 

they are feveml iitdivMuals-. in the fame common nature. Either this is all the 
meaning, that his Lordfhip’s words, when confidered, carry in them; or elfe I 

• - do 
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do not' under ftand wiiat they mean : and either way, I muft own, they do nO't 
much towards the giving me clear and diftind apprehenfions. of: nature and 
perfon. 

One thing more I muft remark to. you, in his Lordihip’s way of egpreffing 
himielf here 5 and that is, in the former part of the words kit read, he .ipeak% 
as he does all along, of the fame common nature being in mankind, or in the 
feveral individuals : and, in the latter part of them, . he foeaks of feveral . indivi^” 
duals being in the fame common nature. I do by no means Hud fault wdtli 
fiich fgiuative and common ways of fpeaking, in popular and ordinary dif- 
coiirfes, where inaccurate thoughts allow inaccurate ways of ipeakingh 
I think I may fey, that metaphorical expreffions (which feldom terminate in 
precife truth) ihould be as much as poiTible avoided, when men undertake 
to deliver clear and diflind: apprehenfions, and exad notions of things: be^ 
canfe, being taken flridly and according to the letter, (as we find they 
are apt to be) they always puzzle and miflead, rather then iiilighten and in- 
fcrud. 

I no not fay this (continued he) with an intention to accufe his Lordfhip of 
inaccurate notions j but yet, I think, his flicking fo dole ail along to that 
vulgar way of fpeaking, of the feme common nature being in feveral indivi- 
duals, has made him lefs eafy to be underftood. For to fpeak truly and pre- 
cifely of this matter, as in reality it is, there is no fueh thing as one and^he 
fame common nature in feveral individuals: for all, that in truth is in them, is 
particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true meaning (when it 
has any) of that metaphorical and popular phrafe, I take to be this, and no 
more, that every particular individual man, or horfe, &c. has fucli a nature or 
conftitution, as agrees, and is conformable to that- idea, wdiich that general 
name hands for. 

His Lordfliip’s next words are 5 “ And here lies the true idea of a perfon, 
which arifes from that manner of fubfiftence, which is in one individual, 
and is not communicable to another.’’ The i-eading of thefe words, faid he, 
makes me wifh, that we had fome other way of communicating our thoughts, 
than by words : for, no doubt, it would have been as much a pleafiire to have 
feen what his Lordfiiip’s thoughts were, when he writ this, as it is now an 
imeafinefs to pudder in words and expreflions, whofe meaning one does hot 
comprehend. But let us do the befi: we can. ” And here, fays his Lordfoip, 
lies the true idea of perfon.” 

Person, being a difefylkble, that in itfelf fignifes nothing ; what is meant 
by the true idea of it (it having no idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the - idea of the articulate found, that thofe tw^o fyllabies make in 
pronouncing) I do not iinderfiand. If, by true idea, be meant true fignifica- 
tion, then thefe words will run thus ; here lies the true fignification of the 
w^ord perfon > and tlien, to make it more intelligible, we miifi: change here 
into herein, and then . the whole comma will feand thus 3 herein lies the true 
fignification of the w^ord perfon ; which reading herein, mufi: refer to the 
^-.preceding words : and then the meaning of thefe words will be, the true fig- 
nification of perfon lies in this, that “ fuppofing there were no other difference, 
“ in the feveral individuals of the fame kind j yet there is a difference between 
them, as feveral individuals, in the fame common nature.” .Now, if in tins 
lies the A*ue fignification of the word, perfon, he miifl: find it here, that can. 
For if he does find it in thefe words, he mu.ft find it to be fuch a fignification, 
as will make the word, perfon, agree as well to Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
to Alexander : for, let the difference between Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
feveral individuals, in the fame common nature, be what it will; it is certain, 
it will always be as great, as the difference between Alexander and Fledror, as 
feveral individuals in the fame common nature. So that, if the true fignifiqa- 
tion of perfon, lies in that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and Podargus, 
as well as t% Alexander and Hedtor. But let any one r^fon ever fo fubtilly, or 
profoundly, about the true idea,*- or true fignification of the term, peffon, he 
will never be able to make me imderfiand, tl^t Bucephalus and Podargus are 
VoL. 1 . S ^ perfons 
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peifons, in the true iignification of the word, perfoiij as commonly iifed in the 
EnglHh tongue. 

But that, which, more certainly and for ever, will hinder me from finding 
the true fignification of perfon, lying in the foregoing words, is, that they re- 
quire me to do, what I find is impoffible for me to do, i. e. find a difihrence 
between two individuals, as feveral individuals, in the fame common nature^ 
without any other dilFerence. For if I never found any other diiterence, I fliould 
never find two individuals. For, firft, we find fome diiference, and by that we 
find they are two, or feveral, individuals ; but, in this way, -we are bid to find 
two individuals, without any difference: but that, I find, is too fubti! and 
fublime for my weak capacity. But when, by any difference of time, or 
place, or any thing elfe, I have once found them to be two, or feveral, I can- 
not, for ever after, confider them but as feveral. They being once, by fome 
difference, found to be two, it is unavoidable for me, from thenceforth, to con- 
fider them as two. But to find feverals, where I find no diiference; or, as his 
Lordfhip is pleafed to call it, external difference at all ; is, I confeis, too hard 
for me. 

This his Lordfhip farther tells us, in thefe words v/hich follow; which 
arifes from the manner of fubfiftence, which is in one individual, which is 
“ not communicable to another:” which is, I own, a learned way of fpeak- 
ing, and is fuppofed to contain fome refined philofophick notion in it, which to 
me is either wholly incomprehenfible, or elfe may be exprefied in thefe plain 
and common words, viz. that every thing that exifes has, in the time or place, 
or other perceivable differences of ks exiftence,t fomething incommunicable 
to all thofe of its own kind, whereby it will eternally be kept feveral from 
all the reft. This, I think, is that, which the learned have been pleafed to 
term a peculiar manner of fubfiftence; but if this manner of fubfiftence be 
any thing elfe, it will need feme farther explication to make me under- 
ftand it. 

His Lordfhip’s next words, which Follow, I mu ft acknowledge are alfb 
wholly incomprehenfible to me : they are, “ an individual, intelligent fiabftance 
is rather fuppofed to the making of a perfon, than the proper definition 
of it.” 


Person is a word; and the idea, that word ftands for, or the proper fig- 
nification of that word, is what .1 take his Lordftiip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by faying, “ an individual, intelligent fubftance is rather fuppofed 
to the making the fignification of the word perfon, than the proper definition 
of it ” is beyond my reach. And the reafon his Lordftiip adjoins, puts it, in 
that, or any other fenfe, farther from my comprehenfion. “ For a perfon re- 
lates to fomething, which does diftinguifh it from another intelligent fub- 
ftance, in the feme nature ; and, therefore, the foundation of it lies in the 
** peculiar manner of fubfiftence, which agrees to one, and none elfe, of the 
kind ; and this is that, which is called perfonality.” 

These words, if nothing elfe, convince me, that I am Davus, and not 
Oedipus ; and fo I muff leave them. 

PI IS Lordfhip, at laft, gives ns what, I think, he intends for a definition of 
Vmip.a 6 1 , perfon, in thefe words ^ “ Therefere, a perfon is a' compleat, intelligent fub- 
ftance, with a peculiar manner of fubfiftence.” Where I cannot but ob- 
ferve, that what was, as I think, denied or half-denied to be the proper defini- 
tion of perfon; in faying, “ it was rather fuppofed to the making of a 'perfon, 
f than the proper definition of it,” is yet here got into his Lordfliip’s definition 
' dfi perfon ; which I cannot fuppofe, but his Lordftiip takes to be a proper defi- 
There is only one' word changed in it; and inftead of individual, in- 
;^b|^ance, his Lordfhip has put it compleat, intelligent fubftance; 
whic^^fl^ether it makes his 'the more proper definition, I leave to others; 

fome will he apt to think, that a proper definition of perfon 

being a perfon ; it does it, or no, to me feems doubtful : becaufe^ 
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pofTibly, many may think, that the foul is a compleat, intelligent fubildnce by 
itfelf, whether in the body, or out of the body 5 becaufe every ilibilrance, that 
lias a being, is a compleat fubftanee, whether joined, or not joined, to anodier. 

And as to the fouFs being intelligent, no-body, I guefs, thinks, that the foul is 
compleatedin that, by its union with the bodyj for then it would follow, that 
it would not be equally intelligent out of the body j vsdiich, 1 think, no-body 
will fiy. 

And thus I have, at your requeft, gone over all, that his Lordilup has fiid, 
to give us clear and diftind; apprehenfions of nature and perfon, winch are ib . 
neceffary to the imderftanding the dodtrine of the Trinity, and talking intelli-^ 
gibly about it. And if I fliould judge of others by my own dulnefs, I fhoiild 
fear, that by his Lorddiip’s difcourfe, few would be helped to think, or talk, 
intelligibly about it. But I meafure not others, by my narrow capacity : I wifli 
others may profit by his Lordfliip’s explication of nature and perfon, more than 
I have done. And fo the converliition ended. 

My Lord, I fiiould not have troubled your Lordfhip with a dialogue of 
this kind, had not your Lordfhip forced me to it, in my own defence. Your 
Lordihip at the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, has tliefe 
words 5 “ let us now fee how far thefe things can come from our ideas,- by fenla- Vlndic. p,- 
tion and i'efledtioii.''* And, to the like piirpofe,- in the clofe of your explication ^ 54 * 
of perfon, your Lordfliip fays, “ but how do our fimple ideas help us out, in 
this matter Can we learn from them the difference of nature and perfon ?“■* 

Your Lordffiip concludes, we cannot. But you lay, what makes a perlbn, 
muff: be imderftood fome other way. And hereupon, my Lord, my book is 
thought worthy, by your Lordffiip, to be brought into the controverfy, raid ar- 
gued againft, in your Vindication of the docffrine of the Trinity 5 becaufe, as 
your Lordffiip conceives, clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature and perfon 
cannot be had from it, 

I HUMBLY crave leave to reprefent to your Lordffiip, that, if want of af- 
fording clear and diffind apprehenfions, concerning nature and perfon, make 
any book Anti- trinitarian, and, as liich, fit to be writ againft, by your Lord- 
ffiip j your Lordfliip ought, in the opinion of a great many men, in the firft 
place, to write againft your own Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity 5 
fence, among the many I have confulted, concerning your Lordffiip’s notions of 
nature and perfon, I do not find any one, that underftands them better, or has , 
got from them any clear, or more diftindb, apprehenfions concerning nature and 
perfon^ than I myfelf 5 which indeed is none at all. 

The owning of this to your Lordfliip, in my former letter, I find, dif- 
pleafed your Lordfliip : I, therefore, here laid before your Lordfliip fome 
part of thofe difficulties, which appear to me, and others, in your Lordfliip’s 
explication of nature and perlbn, as my apology for feying, I had not learned 
any thing by it. And, to make it evident, that if want of clear and diftind 
apprehenfions of nature and perfon, involve any treatife in the Unitarian con- 
troverfy, your Lordfhip’s upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
mine 5 and may be reckoned one of the firft, that ought to be charged with 
that offence againft the dodrine of the Trinity. 

This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underftand better. Whether 
the not being able to get clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature and 
perfon, from what your Lordfliip has faid of them, be the want of capacity in 
my uiiderftanding, or want of clearnefs in that, which I have endeavoured to 
underftand, I ffiall not prefume to lay 5 of that the world muft judge. If it be 
my dulnefs (as I cannot prefume much upon my own quicknefe, having every 
day experience, how fliort-feglited I am) I have this yet to defend me, from any 
very fevere cenfure in the cafe, that I have as much endeavoured to underftand 
your Lordfliip, as I ever did to underftand any body. And if your Lordfliip’s 
notions, laid down about nature and perfon, axe plaki and intelligible, there are 
a great many others,, whofe parts lie under no blemilh in the world, who find 
them neither plain, nor intelligible. ' . 

Pardon 
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Pardon me therefore, I befeech youj my Lord, if I return yourLordfliip^e 
queftion, “ how do your Lordfhip’s notions help us out in this matter ? Can we 
“ learn from them, clear and dittind apprehenfions concerning nature and per- 
« foil, and the grounds of identity and diftindion ? ” To which tlie anfwer will 
Rand, no 5 till your Lordfhip has explained your notions of them a little clearer, 
and {hewn what ultimately they were founded on, and made up of, if they are 
not ultimately founded on, and made up , of, our fimple ideas, received from 
fenfation and refledion 5 which is that, for v/hich, in this point, you except 
Vindlc. p. againfl: my book : and yet, tho’ your Lordfliip fets yourfelf to prove, that 
2S4s &:c, they cannot be bad from our fimple ideas by fenfation and refledion ; tho' your 
Lordihip lays down feveral heads about them 5 yet you do not, tliat I fee, offer 
any thing to inftrud us, from what other original they come, or whence they are 
to be had. 

But, perhaps, this may be my want of underftanding what your Lordfliip 
has faid about them: and, poffibly, from the fiinie caufe it is, that Ido not 
Vindlc. p. fee how the four paflages your Lordfhip fubjoins, as out of my book (tho' there 
2 S 4 j 255— te no fucli paflages in my book ; as, I think, your Lordfliip acknowledges, 
fiiice your Lordfliip anfwers nothing, to what I faid thereupon |) the two things 
P. 255. your Lordfliip fays, are granted, that tend to the clearing this matter ; and the 
four inferences your Lordfliip makes ; are all or any of them, applied by your 
p. 255"259. Lordfliip, to fliew that clear and diftind apprehenfions, concerning nature and 
perfon, cannot be had, upon my principles j at leaf!:, as clear as can be had upon 
your Lordfliip’s, when you pleafe to let us know them. 

Hitherto, my Lord, I have confidered only what is charged upon my 
book, by your Lordfliip, in reference to the Unitarian controverfy, viz. the 
manner and grounds, on which my book has been, by your Lordfliip, endea« 
voured to be brought into the controverfy concerning the Trinity, with which it 
bath nothing to do 5 nor has your Lordfliip, as I humbly conceive, yet fliewn 
that it has. 

There remains to be confidered feveral things, which your Lordfliip thinks 
faulty in my book 5 which, whether they have any thing to do, or no, with the 
dodrine of the Trinity, I think myfelf obliged to give your Lordfliip latis- 
fadion in, either by acknowledging my errors, or giving your Lordfliip an ac- 
count, wherein your Lordfliip’s difcourfe comes fliort of convincing me of them. 
But thefe papers being already grown to a bulk, that exceeds the ordinary fize 
of a letter, I fliall refpite your Lordfhip's farther trouble in this matter, for 
the prefent, with this promife, that I (hail not fail to return my acknowledg- 
ments to your Lordfliip, for thofe other parts of the letter, you have honoured 
me with. 

Before I conclude, it is fit, with due acknowledgment, I take notice of 
thefe words, in the clofe of your Lordfliip’s letter : I hope, that in the ma- 
naging this debate, I have not either tranigrefled the rules of civility, or mif- 
taken your meaning 5 both which I have endeavoured to avoid. And 1 re- 
turn you thanks for the civilities, you have exprefled to me, through your letter % 
and I do aflure you, that it is out of no difreiped, or the leaR ill-will to yoo^ 
that I have again confidered this matter,” 5 c;c. 

Your Lordfliip hopes, you have not miftaken my meaning: and I, my 
Lord, hope, that where you have (as I humbly conceive, I fliail make it ap- 
pear, you have) mifliaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before 
your Lordfliip. And I the more corifidently ground that hope, upon this ex- 
' your Lordfliip, here, which I take to be intended to that purpofe ^ 

finee, in thofe feveral inflantes I gave, in my former letter, of your Lordfliip’s 
miflaking not only my meaning, but the very words of my book, v/hich you 
quoted, your Lordfliip has had the goodnefs to bear with me, without any 
manner *^ reply. 

F. 133. Your Lordfliip aflures me, that it is out of no difrefped:, or the leafl: 
iii-will to - that you fiave again confidered this matter.” 

My Lord, my nefver having, by any ad of mine, deferved otherwdfe of 
your Lordfliip, is a Urong reafon to keep me from queftioning what your Lord- 
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fliip fays: andj I hope, my part in the controverfy has been liich/ that I may 
be exciiied from making any iiich profeiiion, in reference to what ■ I write to 
your Lordfliip. And, I flial! take care to continue to defend iiiyfeif ib, in this 
controverfy, which your Lordfhip is pleafed to have with me, that I , dial! not 
ccme witliiii the need of any apology, that v/hat I iay is out of no difi'efpedt, 
or the ieaft ill-will, to 3^001* Lordiliip. But this muft not hinder me any wherej 
from laying the argument in its due light for the advantage of truth. 

This, my Lori, I fay not to your Lordfliip, who, pfopoiing to yourfelf, as 
you fiy, in this very page, nothing but trMh, will not, I know, take it aniiis-, 
tliat I endeavour to make every thing, as plain and as clear as I can : but this I 
Liy, upon oceafion of fome exceptions of this kind, which I have heard others 
have made againft the former letter, I did myfelf the honour to write to your 
Lordfliip, as if I did therein bear too hard' upon your Lordfliip. Tlio’ your 
Lordfhip, who knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules of civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my way of writing j aild I Ihould be very forty, it 
fhoiild deferve any other character, than'what your Lordfliip has been pleafed 
to give it ill the beginning of your poflfcript. It is my misfortune to have- any 
controverfy with your Lordfhip 5 but fince the concern of truth alone engages 
me in it, as I know your Lordfhip will exped, that I fliould omit nothings 
that fliould make for truth, for that is the end we both profefs to aim at^ fo I 
ihall take care to avoid ail foreign, paffionate, and unmannerly mixtures, which 
do no way become a Ipver of truth, in any debate, tijieciaily with one of your 
Lordihip’s charader and dignity. 

My Lord, the imputation of a tendency to fcepticifm, and to the overthrow-^ 
iiig any article of the chriftian faith, are no fmall charges j and all cenfures of 
that high nature, I Immbly conceive, are with the more caution to be paffed, 
the greater the authority is of the perfon, they come from. But whether to prO“ 
Bounce fo hardly of the book, merely upon furmifes, be to be taken for a mark 
of good-will to the author, I mufl leave to your Lordfliip. This I am fure, I 
find the world thinks me obliged to vindicate myfelf. I have taken leave to 
fiiy, merely^ upon furmifes, becaufe I cannot fee any argument, your Lordfliip 
has any where brought, to fliew its tendency to fcepticifhi, beyond what your 
Lordfhip has in tliefe words in this page, viz. that it is your Lordfliip’s great 
prejudice againft it, that it leads to fcepticifm-^’ or, that your Lordfhip can find 
no way to attain to certainty in it, upon my grounds. 

I CONFESS, my Lord, I think, that there is a great part of the vifible, and 
a great deal more of the yet much larger iiitelledlual world, wherein our poor 
and weak iindcrftandings, in this ftate, are not capable of knowledge; and 
this, I think, a great part of mankind agrees with me ki. But whether, or no, 
my way of certainty, by ideas, comes foort of whadit fliould, or your Lord- 
fhip’s way, with or withoiM ideas, will paity’us 'td dearer and larger degrees of 
certainty ; we fliall fee, whcSii yoUf ‘thiffltop pleafes to let us know, wherein 
your way of certainty confifts. Till theft, 1 think, to avoid fcepticifm, it i? 
better to biave iorne way of certainty {tho’ it will not lead us to it, in every 
thing) liiaii no way at all, 

Th e nccelTity your Lordfhip has put upon me, of vindicating myfelf, moft 
be my apology for giving your Lordfliip this fecond trouble ; which, I affnre 
myfelf, 3^11 will not take amifs, fince your Lordfhip was fo much concerned 
for my vindication, as to declare, you had no reafon to be forry, that the author F. 36. 
of Chriftianity not myfterioiis had given me oceafion to vindicate myfelf. I re- 
turn your Lordfhip m]^ humble thanks for affording me this fecond oppoitimity 
to do it, and am, with the utmoft refpedlj 

London, ' My LORD, 

29 June, 

^^ 97 ' Your Lordfhip’s moft humble 

and moft obedient fervant, 

John Locke, 

5 Y ■ P O S T- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

My Lord, 

T H O’ I have fo great a precedent, as your Lordibip has given me, in the 
letter, you have honoured me with ; yet, I doubt, whether even your 
Lord£hip’s example will be enough to juftify me to the world, if, in a letter 
writ to one, I Ihould put a poilfcript in anfwer to another man, to whom I do 
not fpeak in my letter: I ihall, therefore only beg, that your Lordfhip will be 
pleafed to excufe it, if you find a fliort . anfwer to the paper of another man, 
not big enough to be publifhed by itfelf, appear under the fame cover with my 
anfwer to your Lordfhip. The paper itfelf came to my hands, at the feme 
time, that your Lordfhip’s letter did 5 and, containing fome exceptions to my 
Eflay concerning Human Underilanding, is not wholly foreign in the matter of it. 


A N 


ANSWER 

TO 

R E M ARKS 

UPON 

An Eflay concerning Human Underftanding, &c. 

B efore any thing came out againft my Efiay concerning 
Human Underftanding, the laft year, I was told, that I muft pre- 
pare inyfelf for a ftorm, that was coming againft: it j it being re- 
folved by fome men, that it was neceflary that book of mine 
ftiould, as it is phrafed, be run down, I do not fay, that the au- 
thor of thefe remarks was one of thofe men ; but I premife this, as the reafoa. 
of the anfwer, I am about to give him : and tho’ I do not fay, he was one 
of them I yet in this, I think, every indifferent reader will agree with me, that 
his letter does not very well fuit with the charader, he takes upon himfelf, or 
the defign he pretends in writing it. 

He pretends, the bufinefs of his letter to be informed : but if that were in P, 4 . 
earneft fo, I fuppofe he would have done two things, quite otherwife, than he 
has. The firft is, that he would not have thought it neceffary, for his particu- 
lar information, that his letter (that pretends inquiry in the body of it, tho* 
it carries remarks in the title) fhould have been pubiifhed in print : whereby I aim 
apt to think, that however, in it, he puts on the perfon of a learner, yet he 
would mifs his aim, if he were not taken notice of, asa teacher j and particu- 
larly, that his remarks fhewed the world great faults in my book. 

The other is, that he has not fet his name to his letter of kiquiries 5 
whereby I might, by knowing the perfon that inquires, the better know how 
to fuit my anfwer to him. I cannot much blame him, in another reiped:, for 
concealing his name j for, I think, any one,, who. appeal's among chriftians, 
may be well afhamed of his name, wh^Ke raifes fiich a doubt as this, viz. 
whether an infinitely powerful and wif^ being, be veracious or no ; unlefs 
flilfliood be in fucli reputation with this gentleman, that he concludes lying to 
be no mark of weaknefs and folly. Befides, this author might, if he had, 
pleafed, have taken notice, that, in more places than one, I fpeak of the good- 
nefs of Godj another evidence, as I take it, of his veracity. 

He feems concerned to know, “ upon what ground I will build the divine 7^ 
law, when I purfue morality to a demonftration ?** 

If he had not been very much in hafte, he would have feen, that his quef. 
tions, in that paragraph, are a little too forward ; unlefs he thinks it neceffary 
1 ftiould write, when, and upon what, he thinks fit. When I know him better,. 

I may, perhaps, think I ov/e him great obfervancej but fb much as that, 
very few men think due to themfelves. 

Thave faid, indeed, in my book, that I thought morality capable of de- 
mohftration, as well as the mathematicks : but I do not remember, where I 
promifed this gentleman to demonftrate it to Ixim. 

He fays, “ if he knew upon what grounds I would build my demonftration P, 6 , 
of morality, he could make a better judgmehj: of it ” His judgment, who 

makes 
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makes fiich demands as this, and is fo much inhafte to be a judge, that he can- 
not flay, till what he has fuch a mind to be fitting upon, be born ; does not 
feem of that confequence, that any one flioiild be in hafte to gratify his im-* 
patience. ■ . ^ \ ^ ^ " 

P.4. Anb, fince, be thinks the illiterate part of mankind (which is the great- 
“ ell) muil have a more compendious way to know their duty, than by long 
dediidfions f ’ he may do v/eli to coiifider, whether it were, "for their fakes, 
P' he piibliflied this queflion, viz, “ what is the reafoii and ground of the divine 
“ law 

Whoever fincerely acknowledges any law to be the law of God, cannot 
fail to acknowledge alfo, that it hath all that reafoii and ground, that a juft and 
wife law can, or ought to have ; and will eafily perfuade liimfelf to forbear 
raifing fuch queftions and fcruples about it. 

P.4. A MAN, that infinuates as he does, as if I held, that “ the diftindiioii of 
virtue and vice, was to be picked up by our eyes, our ears, or our iioftrils 
fliews fo much ignorance, or fo much malice, that he deferves no other anfwer 
but pity. 

P. 8. “ The immortality of the foul is another thing, he fays, he cannot clear to 

himfelf, upon my principles.” ft may be lb. The right reverend, the Lord 
Billiop of Worcefter, in the letter he has lately honoured me with in print, ha.s 
undertaken to prove, upon my principles, the fours immateriality ; v/liich, I flip- 
pofe, this author will not queftion to be a proof of its immortality t and to his. 
Lordfliip’s letter, I refer him for it. But, if that will not lerve his turn, I 
T. 69. v/ill tell him a principle of mine, that wall clear it to him 5 and that is, the 
revelation of life and immortality, by Jefus Chrift, thro’ the gofpel. 

He mentions other doubts he has, unrefolved by my principles. If my 
principles do not reach them, the world I think will, I am fare I lliall, be ob- 
liged to him, to diredt me to fuch as wall fupply that defed in mine. For I 
never had the.vanity to hope to out-do all other men. Nor did I propofe to my 
■ feif in pubMiing my EiSiy, to be an anfwercr of queftious j or exped that 
all doubts ihouid go out of the world, as foon as my book came into it. 

The world has now my book, fuch as it is : if any one finds, that there be 
many queftions, that my principles will not refolve, he will do the world 
more fervice to lay down fuch principles as will refolve them, than to quarrel 
with my ignorance (which I readily acknowledge) and poffibly for that, which 
cannot he dbne. I ftiall never think the worfe of mine, becaufe they will not 
refolve everyone’s doubts,” till I fee" thofe principles, laid down by any one, that 
will ; and then I will quit mine.* 

If any one finds any thing in my Efifay, to be correded, he may, when he 
pleales, write againft it; and, when I think fit, I will anfv/er him. FeJ-T do 
not intend my time ihall be wafted, at the pleafure 'of every one, who may 
have a mind to pick holes in my book, and fhew his ikill in the art of. 
confutation. 

To conclude,: were there , nothing elfe in it, I ftiould not think it fit to 
trouble myfelf about the qdeftions pf a man, wliich he himfclf does not think 
worth" the 
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To the Right Reverend the 

Lord Bifliop of Worcester’s Anfwer to his 
Second Letter : 

WhereiOj beiides other incident matters, what his Lordlhip has 
faid concerning certainty by reafon, certainty by ideas, and 
certainty of faith ; the refurredion of the fame body ; the 
immateriality of the foul ; the inconfiftency of Mr* Locke’s 
notions with the articles of the chriftiaii faith, and their 
tendency to fcepticifm ^ is examined* 


My Lord, 

OUR Lordfiiip, in the beginmng of the laft letter, you lio-* 
noured me with, feems fo uneaiy. and difpleafed at my having 
Lid too much already, in the queftion between us, that I think 
I may conclude, you would be well enough pleafed, if I ihould 
lay no more ; and you would dilpenfe with me, for not keep- 
ing my promife I made you, to anfwer the other parts of your 
firfi; letter. If this proceeds from any tendernefs in your Lord- 2d Letter^ 
{flip for my reputation, that you would not have me expofe myfelf, by an over- 167*, 
flow of words, in many places void of clearnefs, coherence, and argument, and 
that, therefore, might have been fpared 5 I mull: acknowledge it is a piece of 
great charity, and fuch, wherein you will have a lafting advantage over me, 
lince good manners will not permit me to return you the like. Or, fliould I, 
ill the ebullition of thoughts, which in me your Lordlhip finds as impetuous, 
as the fprings of Modena, mentioned by Ramazzini, be in danger to forget my 
feif, and to think, I had fome right, to return the general complaint of length 
and intricacy without force ; yet you have fecured your felf from the fufpicion 
of any fuch tradi, on your fide, by making cobwebs the eafy product of thofe, Page 
who write out of their own thoughts, which it might be a crime in me to im- 
pute to your Lordlhip, 

If this complaint of your’s be not a charitable warning to me, I cannot well 
giiefs at the dclign of it ; tor I would not think that, in a controverfy, which 
you, my Lord, have dragged me into, you would affiime it as a privilege due to 
your felf to be as copious, as you pleafe, and Ly, what you think fit, and 
expedf, I diquld reply only fo, and fo much, as would juft fuit your good 
liking, and ierve to let the caufe right, on that fide, which your Lordftiip con- 
tends for. 

M y Lord, I {hall always acknowledge the great diftance, that is between 
your Lordlhip and myfelf, and pay tliat deference, that is due to your dignity 
and perfon : but controverfy, tho’ it excludes not good manners, will not be 
managed with all that fubmillion, which, one is ready to pay in other cafes. 

Truth, which is inflexible, has here its intereft, which muft not be given 
up in a compliment. Hato, and Ariftotle, and other great names, muft 
give way, rather than make us renounce truth, or the ftiendlliip -we have 
for her. 

This, polTibly, your Lordlhip will allow, for it is not fpun out of my own 
thoughts 5 I have the authority of others for it, and, I tlftnk, it was -in print 

VoL. L 5 Z ' , • before 
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before I was born. But you will fay, however, I am too long in my replies, it 
is not impoffible, but it may be fo: but with ali due refpea to your Lordfhip’s 
aiithorityj (the greatnefs whereof I ihali always ^readily acknowledge) I muft 
crave leave to fay, that, in this cafe, you are by no means a proper judge. Wq 
are now, as well your Lordihip, as myfelf, before a tribunal, to which you 
have appealed, and before which you have brought me : it is the publick muft 
be judge, whether your Lordlhip has enlarged too far, in accufing me, or I, in 
defending myfelf. Common juflice makes great allowance to a man, pleading 
in his defence, and a little length, (if he fhoiild be guilty of it) finds ex- 
cafe, in the compaffion of by-ftanders, when they fee a man caiiieleily at- 
tackedj after a new way, by a potent adverfary 5 and, under various preteiices, 
occafions fought, and words wrefted to his difedvantage. 

This,, my Lord, you muh give me leave to think, to be my cafe, • 
this Grange way, your Lordfhip has brought me into this controverfy , your 
gradual acciifations of my book, and the different caufes, your 1 ordihip i ..e 
affigned of them; together with quotations out of it, v/hicli I cannot a,..,;' 
there, and other things, I have complained of (to fome of which, your 
iliip has not vouchfafed any anfwer) fliall remain unaccounted for, as, I hum- 
bly conceive, they do. 

I CONFESS my anfwers are long, and I wifh they could have been ihoru. ■ ; 
but the difficulty I have, to find out, and fet before others, yciir LordfIs.p’s 
meaning, that they may fee, what I am aniwering to, and fo be able to judge 
of the pertinency of what I fay, has unavoidably inlarged them. Wheiher 
tills be wholly owing to my dulnefs, or whether a little perplexednefs, both as 
to grammar and coherence, caufed by thofe numbers of thoughts, whether of 
your own, or others, that crowd from all parts to be fet down, when you 
WTite, may not be allowed to have fome ffiare in it, I ihali not prefume to fay., 

1 am at the mercy of your Lordfhip, and my other readers, in the point, and 
know not how to avoid a fault, that has no remedy. 

Page 4.. Your Lordiliip fays, “ the world foon grows weary of controverfies, efpe- 
“ daily when they are about perfonal matters; which made your Lordfhip 
“ wonder, that one, who underiands the world fo well, ffiould fpend above 
“ fifty pages, in renewing and inlarging a complaint, wholly concerning him- 
“ felf.” 

To wdiich give me leave to fay, that if your Lordfliip had fo much confi- 
dered the world, and what it is not much pleafed with, when you pubiiffied 
your difcoiirfe, in vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordfliip had not fo 
perfbnaiiy concerned me, in that controverfy, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ffill to do. 


< Your Lordfhip “wonders, that I fpend above fifty pages, in renewing and 
“ enlarging my complaint, concerning myfelf.” Your wonder, I humbly con- 
ceive, will not be fo great, when you recoiled, that your anfwer to my 
complaint, and the fatisfadion you propofed to give me, and others, in that 
perfonal matter, began the firfl letter, you honoured w^e with, and ended, in 
the 47th page of it ; where you faid, “ you fuppofe the reafon of your men- 
“ tioning my words fo often, was now no longer a riddle to me ; and fo you 
proceeded to other particulars of my vindication.” If, therefore, I have 
fpent fifty pages of my anfwer, in fhewing, that what you offered in forty- 
feven pages, for my fatisfadion, was none, but that the riddle was a riddle 
fiill ; the dilproportion, in the number of pages, is not fo great, as to be the 
fubjed of much wonder ; efpecially to thofe, who confider, that in what you 
call perfonal matter, I was fliewing that my Effay, having in it nothing contrary 
to the dodrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that difpute ; and that, 
therefore, i had reafon to complain of it; and of the manner of its being 
brought in : aud if you had pleafed not to have moved other quefiions, nor 
brought other.', charges againff my book, till this, which was the occafion and 
fubjed of my firit letter, had been cleared; by making out that the paflages 
you had, in your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, quoted out of my 
■ 4 ■ , , ‘ book. 
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book, had fomething in tliem, againft the dodlrine of the Trinity ; and fo were, 
with juft reafon, brought by you, as they were, into that difpiite 3 there had 
been no other, but that perfonal matter, as you, call it, between us. 

In the examination of thofe pages, meant, as you faid, for my iatisfadioiij 
and of other parts of your letter, I found (contrary to what I expef ted) matter 
of renewing and enlarging my complaint, and this I took notice of, and let 
down in my Reply, which itfeeiiis I fbould not have done: the knowledge of 
the world lliould have taught me better ; and I fhould have taken that for fatis-- 
fadion, which you were pleafed to give, in w^hich I could not find any, nor, 
as I believe, any intelligent or impartial reader : fo that your Lordfliip’s care 
of the world, that it {lioiild not grow weary of this controverfy, and tlie fiiilt, 
you find, of my mifimploying fifty pages of my letter, reduces itfelf at laft, in 
effect, to no more but this, that your Lordfhip fhould have a liberty to fay 
what you pleafe, pay me in what coin you think fit 5 my part lliould be, to be 
fatisfied with it, reft content, and fay nothing. This, indeed, might be a way 
not to w^'eary the world, and to five fifty pages of clean paper, and put fuch 
an end to the controverfy, as your Lordfliip would not diflike. 

I LEARN, from your Lordfhip, that it is the firft part of wifdom, infomeP. 178. 
men’s opinions, not to begin in fuch difputes. What the knowledge of the 
world (which is a fort of wifdom) tliould, in your Lordfhip’s opinion, make a 
man do, when one of your Lordlhip’s charadter begins with him, is very plain : 
lie is not to reply, fo far as he judges his defence and the matter requires, but 
as your Lordfiiip is pleafed to allow 5 which fome may think no better, than if 
one might not reply at all. 

After having thus rebuked me, for having been too copious in my Reply^ 
in the next words, your Lordihip inftrudls me, what I fhould have anfwered 5 
that “ 1 fliould have cleared myfeif, by declaring to the world, that I owned P. 

** the dodtrine of the Trinity, as it lias been received, in the chriftian church.” 

This, as I take it, is a mere perfonal matter, of the fame woof with a 
Spaniili fam-benito, and, as it feems to me, defigned to fit clofe to me. What 
mufl: I do now, my Lord ? Muft I filently put on, and wear this badge of 
your Lordfbip’s favour, and, as one well underftanding the world, fay not a 
word of it, becaufe the world foon grows weary of perfonal matters ? If, in 
gratitude for this perfonal favour, I ought to be filentj yet I am forced to tell 
you, that, in what you require of me here, you poffibly have cut out too much 
work, for a poor, ordinary layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a 
dodtrine, fo difputed, lias been received in the chriftian church, and v/ho might 
have thought it enough to own it, as delivered in the fcriptures. Your Lord- 
fhip, herein, lays upon me what I cannot do, without owning to know, what, 

I am fure, I do not know : for how the dodtrine of the Trinity has been al- 
ways received in the chriftian church, I confefs myfeif ignorant. I have not 
had time to examine the hiftory of it, and to read thofe controverfies, that have 
been writ about it : and to own a dodtrine, as received by others, when I do 
not know, how thofe others received it, is perhaps a ftiort way to orthodoxy, 
that may fitisfy fome men : but he, that takes this way to give fatisfadtion, in 
my opinion, makes a little bold with truth ; and it may be queftioned, whether 
fuch a profeffion be pleafing to that God, who requires truth in the inward 
parts, however acceptable it may, in any man, be to his dlocelan, 

I PRESUME your Lordfliip, in your difcourfe in vindication of the dodl:rir4e 
of the Trinity, intends to give it us, as it has been received in the chriftian 
church: and, I think, your words, vi2:. ‘‘ itis the fenfeof the chriftian church, P. 87. 
“ which you are bound to defend, and no particular opinions of your own,” 
authorize one to think fo. But if I am to own it, as your Lordfliip has there 
delivered it, I muft own, what I do not underftand ; for, I confefs, your ex- 
pofition, of the fenfe of the church, wholly tranfcends my capacity. 

If you require me to own it with an implicit faith, I fliall pay that de- 
ference as foon,' to your Lordfliip’s expofition of the dodtrine of the church, as 
any one’s. But if I muft underftand, and know, what I own, it is my misfor- 
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tune, and I cannot deny it, that I am as far from owning wliat you, in that 
diicourfe, deliver, as I can be from profefling the moft unintelligible thing, that 
ever I read, to be the dodtrine that I own. 

Whe THK R I make more ufe of my poor imderftanding in the .cafe, than 
you are willing to allov/ every one of your readers, I cannot tell: but fuch an 
imderftanding, as God has given me, is the beft I have, and that, which I mu ft 
ufe, in the apprehending what others fey, before I can own the truth of it 5 
and for this, there is no help, that I know. 

That, which keeps me a little in countenance, is, that, if I miftake not, 
men of no mean parts, even divines of the church of England, and thofe of 
neither the loweft reputation, nor rank, find their underftandings fail them, on 
this occafion V and ftick not to own, that they underftand not your Lordihip, 
in that difcourfe, and particularly, that your fixth chapter is uninteiligible to 
them, as well as me j whether the fault be in their, or my underftanding, tlie 
world muft be iudge. But this is only by the byj for this is not the aiifwer 
I here intend your Lordfliip, 

Your Lordfhip tells me, that to clear myfelf, I ftiould have owned to the 
world the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been received,” &c. Anfvver. I 
know not whether in a difpute, managed after a new way, wherein one man is 
argued againft, and another man’s words all along quoted, it may not alio 
be a good, as well as a new rule, for the anfwerer to reply to what was never 
objeded, and clear himfelf from what was never laid to his charge. If this 
be not fo, and that this new w’ay of attacking, requires not this new way of 
defence, your Lordftiip^s prefcription to me here, what I ftiould have done, 
will, “ amongft the moft intelligent and impartial readers,” pafs for a ftrange 
rule in controverfy, and fuch as the learnedeft of them will not be able to find 
in all antiquity 5 and therefore muft be imputed to fomething elfe, than your 
Lordftiip’s great learning. 

Did your Lordfliip, in the difcourfe of the vindication of the Trinity, where- 
in you firft fell upon my book, or in your letter (my anfwer to which, you 
are here correding) did your Lordfhip, I fey, any where objed to me, that 
I did not own the dodrine of the Trinity, as it has been received in the chrife 
tian church,” See. ? If you did, the objedion was fo fecret, fo hidden, fo ar- 
tificial, that your words declared quite the contrary. In the Vindication of the 
dodrine of the Trinity, your Lordftiip fays, that my notions w’-ere borrowed to 
ViiKiic. p, ferve other purpofes [whereby, if I underft'and you right, you meant againft 
^-39^ the dodrine of the Trinity] than I intended them 5 which you repeat again 

for my fatisfadaon, and infift -f* upon for my vindication. 

Anfw. I. You having fo folemnly, more than once, profefted to clear me and my in- 
P* 132? ^33- tentions from all fufpicion of having any part in that controverfy, as appears 
farther, in the clofe of your firft: letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill 
ufe, that others had made, or might make, of my notions 3 how could I fup- 
pofe fuch an objedion, made by your Lordftiip, which you declare againft, 
without accufing your Lordftiip of manifeft prevarication ? 

If your Lordfhip had any thing upon your mind, any fecret aims, which 
you did not think m to own, but yet would have me dfvine, and anfwer to, 
as if I knew them j this, I confds, is' too much for me, who look no farther 
into men’s thoughts, than as they appear in their books. Where you have given 
your thoughts vent in your words, I have not, I think, omitted to take notice 
of them, not wholly pafling by thofe infinuations, which have been dropped 
from your Lordfbip's pen 5 which, from another, who had not profefted fo 
m.ueh perfonal refped, would have ftiewn no exceeding good difpofition of 
mind towards mfe. 

.your Lordftiip fhall go on to accufe me, of not believing the doc- 
trine of. the Trinity, as received in the chriftian church, or any other dodrine, 
you fhaih think fit, I fhall anfwer as I would to an inquifitor. For tho' your 
Lordfhip tell^i^: that I heed not be afraid of the inquifition, or that you 
, p;35. t Ifefe p. 36, 37, 40, 42, 46. 
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intended to charge me with herefy, in denying the Trinity/' yet Iie^ thatPo s= 
fnall coiiiider yoor Lordfliip’s proceeding with me, from the beginning, as fer 
as it is hitherto gone, may have reafon to think, that the methods and manage-” 
oieiit of that holy office are not wholly unknown to your Lordihip, nor have 
cicaped your great reading. Your proceedings widi me, have had tliefe fleps: 

1. Several paflages of my Ellay of Human Uiiderftanding, and fome of 
tliem relating barely to the being of a God, and other matters, wholly remote 
from any queftion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and there argued againlf, as containing the er- 
rors of thoie and them j which thofe and them, are not known to this day. 

2. I n your Lorddiip’s anfwer to my firft letter, when what was given, as 
the great reafon, why my Effay was brought into that coiitroverfy, viz. be- 
c aul'e in it “ certainty was founded upon dear and diffindl ideas /' was found to 
fail, and was only a fuppofition of your own j other acciilations were fought 

out againfl it, in relation to the dodtrine of the Trinity : viz. that “ it might be Anfw. 
of dangerous confeqiience to that dodtrine, to introduce the new term ofP- ^33' 
ideas, and to place certainty, in the perception of the agreement, or difagree- 
“ ment, of our ideas.’' What are become of thefe charges, we fliail fee in the 
progrefs of this letter, when we come to coniider, what your Lordffiap has re- 
plied to my anfwer upon thefe points. 

3. These accufitions not having, it feems, weight enough, to effedt what 
you intended, my book has been rumaged again, to find new, and more im- 
portant faults in it j and now, at laft, at the third effort, “ my notions of ideas Aiifw. 2. 
‘V are found ioconfiftent with the articles of the chriffian faith." This, indeed, 
carrics fome found in it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of fo 

great a man, and zealous a hither of the church, as your Lordffiip. 

•That I may not be too bold, in affirming a thing, I was not privy to, give 
me leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordffiip, why I preiume my book has, upon 
this occafion, been looked over again, to fee what could be found in it, capable 
to bear a deeper accufation, that might look like fomething, in a title-page. 

Your Lordffiip, by your dation in the church, and the zeal you have ffiewn, 
iri defending its articles, could not be fuppofed, when you firfi; brought my 
book into this controverfy, to have omitted thefe great enormities, that it now 
Hands accufed of, and to have cited it for fmaller miftakes, fome whereof were 
not found, but only imagined to be, in it, if you had then known thefe great 
laults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordffiip 
had been apprized of its being guilty of fuch dangerous errors, you would not 
certainly have paffed them by : and, therefore, I think, one may reafonably 
conclude, that my Eflay was new looked into, on purpofe. 

Your Lordffiip %s, “ that what you have done herein, you thought it your P. X77. 
duty to do, not with refpedt to yoiirfflf, but to Ibme of the myileries of our 
“ faith, which you do not charge me with oppofing, but by laying fuch foun- 
dations as do tend to the overthrow of them." It cannot be doubted, but your 
duty would have made you, at the firff, warn the world, that my notions 
were inconfiftcnt with the articles of the chriffian faith," if your Lordffiip 
had then known it : tho’ the exceffivc refpeft and tendernefs, you exprefs to- 
wards me perfonally, in the immediately preceding words, would be enough ut- 
terly to confound me, were I not a little acquainted wMi your Lordiliip*s civi- 
lities in this kind. For you tell me, “ that thefe things laid together, p. 177, 
“ made your Lordfhip think it ncceffary to do that, which you was unwilling 
“ -to do, until I had driven you to itj which was, to ffiew the reafons,you 
had, why you looked on my notion of ideas, and of certainty by them, as 
“ incoafiftent with itfelf, and with fome important articles of the chriffian 
faith." 

What mufl I think now, my Lord, of thefe words? Muff I take them 
as a mere compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigoroufly, according to 
the precife meaning of the words ? Or muff I . believe ffiat your unwillingnefs 
to do fo hard a thing- to me, reftrained your duty, and you could not prevail 
VoL. I 6 A . , . ^ - on 
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Oil yourfelf (liow-much-fo-ever the myfteries of faith were in danger to be over- 
thrown) to get out thefe harjh words, viz. that my notions were inconfif- 
“ tent v/itli the .articles, of the chriftian faith,” till your third onfet, after I liad 
forced you to your duty, by tw^o replies of mine ? 

It will not become me, my Lord, to make myfeif a compliment from your 
words, which you did not intend mein them: but, on the other fide, I would 
not v/iliingly negledt to acknowledge any civility from your Lordiliip, in the full 
extent of it The biifincfs is a little nice, becaufe what is contained in thofe 
two paifages, cannot by a lefs fidlful hand than yours, be well put tcgetheig 
tho' they immediately follow one another. This, I am fare, falls oat very iin- 
towardly, that your Loidfliip Ihould drive me (who had much rather have 
been otherwife employed) to drive your Lordfiiip, to do that, which you were 
unwilling to do. The world fees, how much I was driven : for hat cc’-.’fures^ 
what imputations, muft my book have lain under, if I had not dr-ica iloiii 
thofe accuMons, your Lordfiiip brought againft it, when I am cnarged now 
with evafions, for not clearing myfeif, from an acciilation, -wliich you never 
brought againft me ? But if it be an evafion, not to anfiver to an objedion, 
that has not been made, what is it, Ibefeechyou, my Lord, to make no re- 
ply to objedions that have been made? Of which I promife to give your Lord- 
ihip a lift, whenever you fiiall pleafe to call for it. 

I FORBEAR it now, for fear that, if I fliould fey all that I might, upon 
this new accufation, it would be more, than would fiiit \?ith your Lordihip's 
liking 5 and you lliould complain again, that you have opened a paffiige, which 
brings to your mind Ramazziiii, and his fprings of Modena. But your Lord- 
thip need not be afraid of being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my thoughts, 
nor much trouble yourfelf to find a way to give check to it : mere ebullition of 
thoughts never overwhelms, or finks, any one, but the author himfelf: but If 
k carries truth with it, that, I confefs, has force, and it maybe troublefome to 
thofe, that feand in its way. 

• 3* Your Lordjdfip fays, “ you fee how dangerous it is, to give occafion to one 
of fuch a fruitful invention as I am, to write.” 

I AM obliged to your Lordfiiip, that, you think my invention worth con- 
cerning yourfelf about, tho' it be fo unlucky, as to have your LordChip and me. 
So. always, differ about the meafure pf its fertility. In your firft anfwer, you 
thought, I too much extended the fertility of my invention, and aferibed 
to it what it had no title to 5 and here, I think, you make the fertility of my 
invention greater than it is. For, in what I have anfwered to your Lordiliip, 
there feems to me no need at all of a fertile invention. It is true, it has been 
hard for me to find out, whom you writ againft, or what you meant, in many 
places : as ibon as that was found, the anfwer lay always fo obvious, and fo 
eafy, that there needed no labour of invention, to difeover what one ilaould 
reply. The things themfelves (where there were any) ftripped of the orna- 
ments of fcholaftick language, and the lefs obvious ways of learned writings, 
feemed to me to carry their arifwers vifibly with them. This, permit me, my 
Lord, to fey, that however fertile my invention is, it has not, in all this con- 
troverfy, produced one fidion, or wrong quotation. 

But, before I leave the anfwer you dictate, permit me to obferve, that I 
am fo unfortunate to be blamed for owning, what I was not accufed to difowm j 
. and here for not owning, what I was never charged to difown. The like mis- 
fortune have my poor writings : they offend your Lordihip in foine places, be- 
they are new j and in others, becaufe they are not new. 

’ .Yp u.R next words, which are a new charge, I fhall pafs over, till I come to 
your ;^Qof of tloem, and proceed to the next paragraph. Yfour Lordffiip tells 
, 5. me, you ffiall wave all unneceffary repetitions, and come immediately to the 
“ niatt^:^£ my complaint, as it is renewed in my fecond letter.” 

^What yoqiXordfbip means, by unneceffary repetitions here, feems to be 
of a piece blaming me in the foregoing page, for having faid too 

muc}i..ih my owii defence 5 and this, taken altogether, confirms my opinion. 
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that, in your tliouglits^ it would have been bettei-j I fliould have replied no- ' 
tiling at a!i» For you having fet down here, near tm^enty lines, as a neceflarf 
repetition out of your former letter, your Lordihip- omits my anfwer to tliein, 
as wholly umiec-efiliry to be feen 5 and confequently, you mull think, xvas at 
lirft unneceilary to have been laid. For, when the fame words are neceffary to 
be repeated again, if the, fame Reply, which was made to them, be not thought 
fit to be repeated too, it is plainly judged to be nothing to the purpofe, and 
lliould have been .{pared at firi i. 

It is true, your Lorddiip has fet down fome few expreflions, taken out of 
feveral parts of my reply 5 but, in what manner, the reader cannot clearly fee, 
without going back to the original of this matter. He muft, therefore, pardon 
me the trouble of a deduction, which cannot be avoided, where controverfy 
is managed at this rate ; wdiich neceffitates, and fo excufes, the length of the 
anfwer. . . 

My book was brought into tlie Trinitarian controverfy by thefe fteps. Your 
Lordihip fays, that, 

I. The Unitarians have not explained the nature and bounds of reafon. Vindic. pi 
“ 2. The author of Glirifiianity not myilerious, to malce amends for this, 
lias offered an account of reafon. ' 

3. His dodrine, concerning reafon, fuppofes that we muft have clear and Ibid/p. 232^ 
diftind ideas, of whatever we pretend to any certainty of, in our mind. 

4. Your Lordftiip calls this a new way of reafoning. Ibid, p, 233. 

5-. This gentleman of this new way of reafoning,” in his firft; chapter, 

fay?! fometliing, which has a conformity v^^ith fome of the notions in niy book. 

But it is to be obferved, he {peaks them, as Ms own thoughts, and not upoii 
my authority, nor with taking any notice of me. 

6. By virtue of this, he is prefently entitled to, I know not how much, of Vindic. 
my bookf and divers paffages of my Eilay are quoted, and attributed to him, 
under the title of “ the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning,” (for he is, 
by this time turned into a troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all con- 
tained in this one author’s doublet) they, and thefe, are made, by your Lord- 
{liip, to lay about them ftirewdiy, for feveral pages together, in your Lordlliip’s 
Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, &c. with paffages, taken out of 
my book, which your Lordihip was at the pains to quote, as theirs, i. e. cer-« 
tain, unknown Anti-trinitarians. 

Of this your Lordiliip’s way, jftrange and new to me, of dealing with my Betts, p. 59, 
book, I took notice. 

To which, your Lordiliip tells me here, you replied in thefe following 
w^ords, which your Lordiliip has fet down, as no unneceffary repetition. Your 
"words are : “it was, becaufe the perfon, who oppoled the myfterks of chrifti- 
unity, went upon my grounds, and made ufe of my words f ’ altho’ your 
Lordihip declared withal, “ that they were ufed to other purpofes, than I in- 
“ tended them and your Lordihip confeffed, “ that the reafon, why you 
“ quoted my words fo much, was, becaufe your Lordiliip found my notions, 

“ as to certainty by ideas, was the main foundation, on which the author of 
“ Chriftianity not myfterious went 5 and that he had nothing that looked like 
“ reafon, if that principle were removed, which made your Lordiliip fo 
“ much endeavour to ihew, that it would not hold j and fo you fuppofed the 
“ reafon, wfoy your Lordiliip fo often mentioned my words, was no longer a 
“ riddle to me.”. And to this repetition your Lordihip fubjoins, that “ I fet F. 6. 

“■ down thefe paiiages, in my fecond letter,” but with thefe words annexed, 

“ that ail this fecnis to me to do nothing to the clearing of this matter.” 

ANSwn I iay fo, indeed, in the place quoted by your Lordfhip 3 and if I liad 
Lid no more, your Lordiliip had done me juftice, in fetting down barely thefe 
words, as my reply, which being fet down, when your Lordihip was in die 
way of repeating your own words, with no fparing hand, as we iliall fee by 
and by, thefe few of mine fet down thus, without the leaft iutiniation, diat f 
had iaid any thing more, cannot but leave the reader under an opinion, that this 
was my whole reply. But 
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Bu t if your LordBiip will pleafe to turn to that place of my fecond iettef^ 
out of which you take thefe words, I prefume you will find that I not only 
Liid, but proved, ‘‘that what you had faid, in the words above repeated, to 
hf clear the riddle, in your Lordlhip’s way of writing, did nothing towards 
« it.” 

That, which was the riddle to me, was, that your Lorddiip writ againfl: 
others, and yet quoted only my words 5 and that you pinned my words, 
which you argued againft, upon a certain fort of thefe, and them, that no- 
where appeared, or were to be found j and, by this way, brought rny book 
into the controverly. 

To this your Lorddiip fays, “ you told me, it was becaiife the perfon, wlio 

oppofed the myfteries of chriftianity, went upon my grounds, and made ufe 
“ of my words.” 

Answ. He that will be at the pains to compare this, which you call a re- 
petition here, with the place you quote for it, viz. Anfw, i. p.46. will, I hum- 
bly conceive, find it a new fort of repetition j unlefs the fetting down of words, 
and expreffions, not to be found in it, be the repetition of any paffige. Bur 
for a repetition, let us take it, of what your Lordihip had faid before. 

The reafon, and the only reafon, there given, why you quoted niy words, 
after the manner you did, was, “ becaufe you found my notions, as to certainty 
“ by ideas, was the main foundation, which the author of Chriftianity not myf » 
“ terioiis went upon.” Thefe are the words, in your Lordflrip’s firfl letter, 
and this the only reafon there given, tho’ it hath grown a little, by repetition. 
And to this my reply was, “that I thought your Lordihip had found, that 
“ that, which the author of Chriftianity not myfterious went upon, and for 
“ which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, 
“ oppofite to' the dodiine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or fuppofed, 
“ clear and diftind ideas, neceftaiy to certainty: but that was not my notion, 
“ as to Certainty by ideas, &c.” which reply, my Lord, did not barely fiiy, but 
ihewed the reafon why I faid, that what your Lordftrip had offered, as the rea- 
ion of your manner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it 5 
unlefs it could clear the matter, to fay you joined me with the author of Chriff 
tianity not myfterious, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from mine, 
becaufe he goes upon tlie fame with me. For he (as your Lordfliip fuppofes) 
making certainty to confift in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, 
of clear and diftind ideas ; and I, on the contrary, making it confift in the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of fuch ideas, as we have, whe- 
ther they be perfedly, in all their parts, clear and diftind, or no ^ it is impof- 
fibleri'ie fliould go upon my grounds; whilft they are fo different, or that his 
going upon my grounds fliould be the reafon of your Lordfliip’s joining me with 
him. And now I leave your Lordfhip to judge, how you had cleared this 
matter ; and whether what I had anfwered, did not prove, that what you Lid 
did nothing towards the clearing of it. 

This one tiring, methinks, your Lordflrip has made very clear, that you. 
thought it neceffary to find fome way to bring in my book, where you were 
arguing agrinft that author, that he might be the perfon, and mine the wmrds, 
you would argue againft together ; but it is as clear, that the particular matter, 
which your Lordflrip made ufe of, to this purpofe, happened to be fomewhat 
unluckily chofen : for your Lordfhip, having accufed him' of fuppoftng clear 
and diftind ideas neceffary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion you 
oppofed; and, for that opinion, having made irim a gentleman of the new way 
oL^eafoning, your Lordihip imagined that was the notion of certainty, I went 
^ hut it falling but otherwife, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary 
tie, Bet^pbn that author and me, was unexpedtedly diffolved ; and there was 
no app^at^hce of reafon, for bringing paffages out of my book, and arguing 
againft ^ur Lordfhip did, as if they were that author’s. 

with what he vfef fllrged with, as oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity) he. 
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at any ratCj miift be brought to agree with me, and to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I iay at any rate : the reaibn, I have to 
think fo, is this : eidier that author does make clear and difdnd ideas necedary 
to certainty, and fo does not go upon my notion of certainty; and then yqur 
affigniiig his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reafon for your joining 
us as you did, ihews no more but a wiilingneis in your Lordfliip to have us 
joined ; or he does not lay ail certainty, only in clear and diftindl ideas, and fo 
poffibly, for ought I know, may go upon my notion of certainty : But then^ 
my Lord, the reafon of your firft bringing Him and me into this difpute, will 
appear to have been none. All your arguing againft the gentlemen of this 
new way of reafoning, will be found to be againft no~body, fince there is no- 
body to be found, that lays all foundation of certainty, only in clear and 
diftind ideas ; no-body to be found, that holds tlie opinion, that your Lordihip 
oppofes. 

Having thus given you an account of fome part of my reply, (to what 
your Lordihip really anfwered, in that 46th page of your lirft letter) to Oiew Page 6, 
that my reply contained fomething more,, than theie words here fet down by 
your Lordil'iip, viz, “ That all this feems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
“ this matter I come nov/ to thofe parts of your repetition, as your Lord- 
drip is pleafed to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 

Your Lordihip fays, “ that you told me” the reafon, why I was brought 
into the controverfy, after the manner I had complained of, “ was becaufe the P- 
“ perfon, who oppofed the myfteries of chriftianity, went upon my grounds 5” 
and for this you quote the 46th page of your firft Letter. But having turned 
to that place, and finding there thefe words, “ that you found my notions, as 
“ to certainty by ideas, was the main foundation, which that author went 
“ upon which are far from being repeated in the words, fet down here, 
unlefs grounds, in general, be the fame with notions, as to certainty by ideas; 

I beg leave to confider what you here lay, as new to me, and not repeated. 

YouH Lordfhip fiiys, that you brought me into the controverfy, as you did, 

“ becaufe that author went upon my grounds.” It is poffible he did, or did not ; 
but it cannot appear, that he did go upon my grounds, till thofe grounds are 
affigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to Ihew, that we 
agree in the fame grounds, and go both upon them ; when this is done, there 
will be room to confider, whether it he fo, or no. 

In the mean time, you have brought me into the controverfy, for his going 
upon this particular ground, fuppofed to be mine, “ that clear and diftind ideas 
“ are nece^ry to certainty.” It can do nothing tov/ards the clearing this, to 
fay, ill general, as your Lordfhip does, “ that he went upon my grounds 
becaufe tho* he fhould agree with me, in feveral other things, but differ fi'om 
me, in this one notion of certainty, there could be no reafon for your dealing 
with me, as you have done : that notion of certainty being your very ex- 
ception, againft his account of reafon, and the fble occafion, you took, of 
bringing in pafiages, out of my book, and the very foundation of arguing 
againft them. 

Your Lordfhip farther fays here, in this repetition, which you did not fay Page 6j; 
before, in the place referred to, as repeated, “ that he made ufe of my words.” 

I think he did, of words, fomething like mine. But, as I humbly conceive alfb, 
he made ufe of them, .as his own, and not as my words; for I do not remem- 
ber that he quotes me for them. This I am fure, diat in the words, quoted 
out of him, by your Lordfliip, upon which my book is brought in, tliere is 
not one fyllable of certainty by ideas. 

No doubt whatever he, or I, or any one have laid, if your Lordfhip difap- 
proves of it, you have a right to queftion him that faid it : biit I ‘ do not fee, 
how this gives your Lordfhip any right to entitle any body, to what he does 
not fay, whoever die fays it. -L- 

The author of Chriftianity not myfterious, fays, in his book, fornething 
fultabie to what I had laid in mine; borrowed, or not borrowed, fromvmine, I 
^VoE. I 6 B ' • leave 
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Bo T if your Lordiliip will pleafe to turn to that place of my fecond lettef, 
out of which you take thefe words, I prefume you will find that I npt only 
jfiiid, but proved, « that what you had faid, in the words above repeated, to 
clear the riddle, in your Lordihip’s way of writing, did nothing towards 


It. 


againfl: 

words, 


That, which was the riddle to me, was, that your Lordfiiip writ 
others, and yet quoted only my words; and^ that you pinned tiiy 
which you argued againft, upon a certain fort of thefe, and them, that no- 
where appeared, or were to be found ; and, by this way, brought rny book 
into the controverfy. 

To tliis your Lordfiiip fays, “ you told me, it %vas becaiife the perfoii, wiio 
« oppofedthe myfteries of chriftianity, went upon my grounds, andntadeufe 
of my words.” 

Answ. He that will be at the pains to conapare this, which you ciijll a re-> 
petition here, with the place you quote for it, viz. Anfw. i. p. 46. will, I hum- 
bly conceive, find it a new fort of repetition ; uniefs the fetting down of words, 
and expreffions, not to be found in it, be the repetition of any pailagc. But 
for a repetition, let us t^e it, of wdaat your Lordihip had Bid before. 

The reafon, and the only reafon, there given, why you quoted my words, 
after the manner you did, was, “ becaufe you found my notions, as to certainty 
“ by ideas, was the main foundation, which the author of Chriftianity not myi- 
terious went upon.” Thefe are the words, in your Lordfiiip’s firfl letter, 
and this the only reafon there given, tho’ it hath grown a little, by repetition. 
And to this my reply was, “ that I thought your Lordihip had found, that 
“ that, which the author of Chriftianity not myherious went upon, and for 
“ which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, 
oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, or fuppofe^ 
clear and diftind ideas, necellaiy to certainty: but that was not my notion, 
as to certainty by ideas, &c.” which reply, my Lord, did not barely By, but 
ihewed the reafon why I Bid, that what your Lordfhip had offered, as the rea- 
fon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it ; 
uniefs it could clear the matter, to By you joined me with the author of ChriL 
tianity not myfterious, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from mine, 
becaufe he goes upon the fame with me. For he (as your Lordfliip fiippofes) 
making certainty to confift in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, 
of clear and diftind ideas ; and I, on the contrary, making it confift in the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of fiich ideas, as we liave, whe- 
ther they be perfedly, in all their parts, clear and diftind, or no ; it is impof- 
fibledie ftiould go upon my grounds; whilft they are fo different, or that his 
going upon my grounds fliould be the reafon of your Lordfhip’s joining me with 
him. And now I leave your Lordfhip to judge, how you had cleared this 
matter ; and whether what I had anfwered, did not prove, that what you faid 
did nothing towards the clearing of it. 

This one thing, methinks, your Lordfliip has made very clear, that you 
thought it necefiary to find fome way to bring in my book, where you were 
arguing againft that author, that he might be the perfon, and mine the words, 
you would argue againft together : but it is as clear, that the particular matter, 
which your Lordfhip made ufe of, to this purpofe, happened to be fomewhat 
unluckily chofen : for your Lordfhip, having accufed him’ of fuppofing clear 
and diftind ideas neceffary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion you 
oppofed ; and, for that opinion, having made him a gentleman of the new way 
df reafoning, your Lordfhip imagined that was the notion of certainty, I went 
it filling out otherwife, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary 
tie, that author and me, was unexpdedly diffolved ; and there was 

no ap^^uc^ of reafon, for bringing paftliges out of my book, and arguing 
againft thej&j*' ^ your Lordfliip did, as if they were that author*s. 

To juftify' ^i||ftnoe my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he with, as oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity) he, 
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at any rate^ miift be brought to agree with me, and to; go upon oiy notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I iay at any rate.:, die rcafon, I have to 
think fo, is this : eidier that author does make dear and diftind ickas neceflliry 
to certainty, and fo does not go upon my notion of certainty ; and then your 
affigning his going upon my notion of certainty,, .as .the reafon for your joining 
iis as you did, die ws no more but a .willingneis . in . your Lordihip to havens 
joined: or he does not lay all certainty, only in clear and difdod: ideas, and fo 
poffibly, for ought. I know, may go: upon my notion of certainty : But then, 
my Lord, the reafon of your firil: bringing Him and me into this difpute, will 
appear to have been none. All your arguing againft the gentlemen of this 
new way of reafoning, will be found to be againft no-body, iince there is no- 
body to be found, that lays all foundation of certainty, only in clear and 
diftind ideas j no- body to be found, that holds the opinion, that your Lordilup 
oppofes. • . 

Having thus given you an account of fome part of my reply, (to what 
your Lordihip really anfwered, in that 46th page of your firlt letter) to tliew Page 6, 
that my reply contained fomething more,, than tliefe words here fet down by 
your Lordfliip, viz. That all this feems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
this matters” I come now to thofe parts of your repetition, as your Lord- 
iliip is pleafed to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 

Your Lordfhip fays, that you told me” the reafon, why I was brought 
into the controveiiy, after the manner I had complained of, “ was becaufe the P* 5-*! 

perfon, who oppofed the myfteries of chriftianity, went upon my grounds 5” 
and for this you quote the 46th page of your hrft Letter. But having turned 
to dial place, and finding there thefe words, “ that you found my notions, as 
to certainty by ideas, was the main foundation, which that author went 
upon which are far from being repeated in the words, fet down here, 
unleis grounds, in general, be the fame wdth notions, as to certainty by ideas j 
I beg leave to confider what you here lay, as new to me, and not repeated. 

Your Lordfhip fays, that you brought me into the controverfy, as you did, 
becaufe that author went upon my grounds.” It is poffible he did, or did not 5 
but it cannot appear, that he did go upon m’y grounds, till tlioife grounds are 
affigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to Ihew, that we 
agree in the lame grounds, and go both upon them j when this is done, there 
will be room to confider, whether it be fo, or no. 

In the mean time, you have brought me into the controverfy, for his going 
upon this particular ground, fuppofed to be mine, ** that clear and diftind ideas 
are necelEry to certainty.” It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 
fay, in general, as your Lordfliip does, “ that he went upon my grounds f’ 6. 
becaufe tho’ he fhould agree with me, in feveral other things, but differ from 
me, in this one notion of certainty, there could be no reafon for your dealing 
with me, as you have done : that notion of certainty being your very ex- 
ception, againff: his account of reafon, and the foie occafion, you took, of 
bringing in pafifages, out of my book, and the very foundation of arguing 
againff them. 

Your Lordihip farther fays here, in this repetition, which you did not fay Paged: 
before, in the place referred to, as repeated, “ that he made ufe of my words.” 

I think he did, of words, fomething like mine. But, as I humbly conceive aifo, 
he made ufe of them, as his own, and not as my words j for I do not remem- 
ber that he quotes me for them. This I am fare, that in the words, quoted 
out of him, by your Lordihip, upon which my book is brought in, there is 
not one fyliable of certainty by ideas. 

No doubt whatever he, or I, or any one have laid, if your Lordfhip difap- 
proves of it, you have a right to queftion him that faid it : biit I ’ do not fee, 
how this gives your Lordfliip any right to entitle any body, to what he does 
not fiiy, whoever elfe fiiys it. 

The author of Chriftianity not myfferious, fays, in his book, foniething 
fultabie to what I had laid in mine 5 borrowed, or not borrowed, from .mine, I 
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leave your Lordfliip to determine for him : but I do not fee wliat ground thk 

gives your Lordfliip^ to concern me in the controverfy you Iwe with him, for 
liings I %, which he does not, and which I fay, to a different piirpofe from 
his. ^ Let that author ^nd I agree in this one notion of certainty, as much as 
youpleafe, what reafon, I befeecli your Lordfliip, could this be, to quote my 
words, as Ms, w^ho never ufed them j and to purpofes, as you lay, more than 
once, to which I never intended them ? This was that, which I complained^ 
was "a riddle to me : and fince your Lordfliip can give no other reafon for it, 
than thofe we have hitherto feen, I think it fufficientiy unriddled, and you are 
in the right, when you fay, “ you think it is no longer a riddle to me.” 

I easily grant my little reading may not have inftruded me, what has 
been, or what may be,-^done in the feveral ways of writing, and managing of 
controverfy, which, like war, always produces new flratagemsj only I beg my 
ignorance may be my apology, for faying, that tliis appears a new Wd.j of 
writing to me, and this is the firft time, I ever met with it, 

Vindic.p. BuT let the ten lines, which your Lordfliip has fet down, out of him, be, 
234 * * if you pleafe, fuppofed to be precifely my words, and that he quoted my bcok 

for them ; I do not fee how even this, entitles him to any more of my book, 
than he has quoted j or how any words of mine, in other parts of my book, 
can be afcribed to him, or argued againft, as his, or rather, as I know not whofe 4 
which was the thing, I complained of 5 for the thefe, and they, thofe paffages 
of my book were afcribed to, could not be that author, for he ufed them not| 
nor the author of the Effay of Human Underftanding, for he was not argued 
againft, but was difcbarged from the controverfy under debate ; fo that neither 
he, nor I, being the they, and thofe, that fo often occur, and deferved fo much 
pains from your Lordfhip; I could not but complain of this, to me, incompre-^ 
heiifible way of bringing my book into that controverfy. 

Page 6. Another part of your Lordfhip’s repetition, which, I humbly conceive, is 
no repetition, becaufe this alfo I find not, in that paffage quoted for it, is this, 
that your Lordfliip confeflfed that the reafon, why you quoted my words fo 
much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordfhip had, to give a rea- 
fon why you quoted my words fo much, becaufe I do not remember that I 
made that the matter of my complaint. That which I complained of, was not 
the quantity of what was quoted out of my book, but the manner of quoting 
Lett. "2. it, viz. “ That I was fo every-where joined with others, under the comprelien- 

P- 49 * ** five words, they and them, tho' my book alone were every where quoted, 

that the world would be apt to think, I was the perfon, who argued againfl; 
Ibid. p. 51. the Trinity.” And again, “ that, which I complained of, was, that I was 
made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, without being 
“ guilty of what made them fo, and was fo brought into a chapter, wherein 

** I thought myfelf not concerned 5 which was managed fo, that my book was 

** all along quoted, and others argued againfl: 5 others were entituled to what I 

faid, and I to what others faid, without knowing why, or how.” Nay, I 
Lett. 2. told your Lordfhip in that very reply, ** that, if your Lordfliip had diL-edly 

P' « queftioned any of my opinions, I fhould not have complained.” Thus your 

Lordfliip fees my complaint was, niot felf the krgenefs, but of the manner 
of your quotations. But of that, in all thefe many pages imployed, by your 
Lordfliip, for my fatisfadion, you, as I remember, have not been pleafed to 
offer any reafon ; nor can I hitherto find it any way cleared : when I do, I 
fhall readily acknowledge your great maftery in this, as in all other ways of 
writing., . ^ 

I HAVE, in the foregoing pages, for the clearing this matter, been obliged to 
take ■^<Ax€e of them and thofe, asdiredly fignifying no-body. Whether your 
Lordih^ w^Lexcufe me, for fo doing, I know noti fince I perceive fuch flight 
words, as.thfm* and thofe, are not to be minded in your Lordfliip’s writings: 
your Lordfliip. has a privilege to ufe fuch trifimg paiticks, without taking any 
great care what, i;>jr ^yhom, they refer to. 


To 
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To iliew the reader, that I do not talk without book in the cafe, I iliall fet P. 9O0 
down your Lordfliip’s own words: “ what a bard fate doth that man lie undei-j 
that falls into the hands of a fevere critick ! He muft have a care of his but, 

“ and for, and them, and it. For the leaft ambiguity in any of thefe, will 
** fill op pages, in an anfwer, and make a book look confiderabie for the bulk 
of it. And what muft a man do, who. is to anfwer all Inch objections, about 
“ the ufe of particles ?” I humbly conceive,- it is not without reafon,- that yoiif 
Lordihip here claims an exemption from having a care of your but, and your 
for, and your them, and other particles : the fequel of your letter will ihew,- 
that it is a privilege your Lordfliip makes great ufe of, and therefore have reafon 
to be tender of it, and to cry out againft thofe unmannerly criticks, wdio quef- 
tion it. Upon this confideration, I cannot but look on it, as a misfortune to- 
me, that it fliould fall in my way, to difpleafe your Lordlhip, by difturbing you 
in the quiet, and perhaps ancient poftefiion of fo convenient a privilege. But 
how great foever the advantages of it may be to a writer, I, upon experience, 
find it is very troublefome and perplexing to a reader, who is concerned to undei> 
ftand what is written, that he may anfwer to it. But to return to the place 
we were upon : 

Your Lordlhip goes on, and fays, “ whether it doth, or no,” i. e. whe- P. 6,. 
ther what your Lordlhip had faid, doth clear this matter or no, “ you are con- 
tent to leave it to any indifferent reader ; and there it muft reft at laft, altho’ I 
“ fhould write volumes about it.” 

Upon the reading of thefe laft words of your Lordfliip’s, I thought you 
had quite done, with this perfonal matter, lb apt, as you lay, to weary the 
world. But whether it be, that your Lordlhip is not much iatisfied in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone j whether your Lordllrip meant by 
thefe laft words, that what I write about it, is volumes, i. e. too much, as your 
Lordlliip has told me, in the firft page 5 but what your Lordlhip fays about 
it, is but necelfary : whether thefe, or any other, be the caufe of it, perfonal 
matter, as it leeras, is very importunate and troublefome to your Lordlhip, 
as it is to the world. Y on turn it going, in the end of one paragraph, and 
perfonal matter thrufts itfelf in again, in the beginning of the next, whether 
itfelf, without your Lordlhip’s notice, or conlent, I examine not : but 
thus ftands the immediate following words, wherein your Lordlhip alks me, P. 6. 

** but for what caufe do I continue fo unfatisfied ?” To which you make me 
give this anfwer, that tke caufe ^ why I continue fo unfatisfiedy is^ that the 
author mentioned went upon this ground^ that clear and diflmSi ideas are neccffary 
to certamty^ but that is not my 7 iotion^ as to certainty by ideas 5 which is, that cer^ 
tainty coitfifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, fucb 
as we have, whether they be, in all their parts, perfeBly clear atid difiinB, or 
no*, and that I have no 7 iotiom of certainty more than this 07 te!'' 

These words, which your Lordlhip has let down for mine, I have printed 
in a diftincft character, that the reader may take particular notice of them *, 
not that there is any thing very remarkable in this pafiage itfelf, but becaufe 
it makes the bufinefs of the fourlcore following pages. For the three feveral 
anfwers, that your Lordlhip fays, you have given to it, and that which you 
call your defence of them, reach, as I take it, to the 87th page. But another 
particular reafon, why this anfwer, which your Lordlliip has made for me, to 
a qiieftion of your own putting, is diftinguilhed by a particular charadter, is, 
to lave frequent repetitions of it ; that the reader, by having recourle to it, 
may fee, whether thofe things, which your Lordlhip lays of it, be fo, or no, 
and judge whether I am in the wrong, when I aflure him, that I cannot find 
theni to be, as you fay. 

Only, before I come to what your Lordlhip pofitively lays of this, which 
you call my anlwer, I crave leave to oblerve, that it fuppofes, I continue uu- 
fafisfied : to v/hich I reply, that I no where fay, that I continue unlatisfied. 

I may fay, that what is offered for latisfadtion, gives none to me, or any 

' V:'V"r.;"hody 
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body elfej andyetl, as well as other people, may be fatisficd concerning the 
”''i*coME now to what your Lordfliip £iys pofitively of it. 

I /You fay, that I teli you, that ‘‘ the caufe why I continued uiifatished, 

« iV- that the autlior mentioned, went upon this ground ^ that clear and 
diiVmct ideas are neceffary to certainty > but that is not my notion of cer- 
tainty by ideas, &c.” 

To which I crave leave to reply, that neither in the 50th page of my 
fecond letter, which your Lordfhip quotes for it, nor any where eife, did I 
teli your Lordfhip any fuch thing. Neither could I affign^ that author’s going 
upon that ground, there mentioned, as any caufe of diffatisfadtion to me j be- 
caufe I know not that he went upon this ground, that clear and diftinfb ideas 
“ are neceffary to certainty for I have met with nothing, produced by your 
Lordfoip out of him, to prove that he did fo. And if it be true, that he 
goes upon grounds of certainty, that are not mine, I know no body, that ought 
to be diffatisfied with it, but your Lordfhip, who have taken fo much pains to 
makp his grounds mine, and my grounds his, and to entitle us both to what 
each has faid apart. 

2. Your Lordfhip fays, ‘‘ this is no more than what I Lad faid before in 
« my former letter.” Anfw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think 
you writ) 87th page, quoted for it by your Lordfliip^ where any one mufi: 
have very good eyes, to find all, that is fet down here, in this anfwer (as you 
a little lower call it) which you have been pleafed to put into my mouth : for 
neither in the one, nor the other of thofe pages, is there any fuch anfwer of 
mine. Indeed, in the 87th page, there are thefe w^ords^ " that certainty, 

“ in my opinion j lies in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of 

ideas, fuch as they are, and not always, in having perfectly clear and diftindt 
ideas ” But thefe words there, are not given, as an anfwer to this qiiefion, 
why do I continue fo unfatisfed ? And the remarkable anfwer, above fet down, 
is, as I take it, more than thefe words, as much more in proportion, as your 
Lordfhip’s whole letter is more than the half of it. 

3. Your Lordfhip fays of the remarkable anfwer above fet down, that 
you took particular notice of it.” 

To which I crave leave to reply, that your Lordfhip, nowhere before, took 
notice of this anfwer, as you call it, for it was no where before extant, tho’ 
it be true, fome part of the words of it were. But fome part of the words of 
this anfwer (which,' too, were never given as an anfwer to the queflion pro- 
pofed) can never be this anfwer itfelf. 

4. Your Lordfhip farther fays, tliat "you gave three .feveral anfwers to it.” 
To which I muft crave leave further to reply, that never any one of the 

three anfwers, v/hich you here fay, you gave to this my anfwer, were given to 
this anfwer j which, in the words above fet down, you made me give to your 
queflion, why I continued fo unfatisfied ? 

To juftify this my reply, there needs no more but to fet down thefe your 
Lordfhip’s three anfwers, and to turn to the places, where you fay you gave 
them.,';,' ' 

^ ^ The firft of your three anfwers is this^ that thofe, who offer at clear and dif- 
‘‘ tindl ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do (according to this anfwer) 
" and fpeak more agreeably to my original grounds of certainty.” The place, 
you quote for this, is, Anfw. i. p. 80. but in that place, it is not given as an 
.anfwer to my faying, that the caufe, why I continue unfatisfied, is, that the 
authcMT mentioned, went upon this ground, that clear and diftindt ideas are 
"neceffary to certainty, but,”.&c. And if it be given for anfwer to it here, 
it feems a very ffrange one : for I am fuppofed to fay, that " the caufe, why 
■" I confimte unfatisfied, Is, that the author mentioned went upon a ground 
" different from mine*,”, and to fatisfy me, I am told, his way is better than 
mine 5 which mnot but be thought an anfwer, very likely to fati; fy me. 
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%'ouR fecond Anfwer, \¥liich you fay, you gave to- that remarkable paftige, 
above fet down, is this 5 “ that it is very pofilble the author of Chriftiaiiity not Page 
“ my fterious might miftake, or mifapply, my notions; but there is too mucli 
“ reafon to believe, he thought them the fame ; and we have no rcafon to be 
forry, that he hath given me this occahon, for the explaining my meaning, 
and for the vindication of myfelf, in the matters, I apprehend, he had charged 
me with f ’ And for this, you quote your firft letter, p. 3 6. But neither are 
thefe words, in that place, an anfwer to my fiying, that the caufe, wliy I 
continued 'diffatisfied, is, that that author went upon this ground, that elear 
“ and diftind ideas are necefiary to certainty, but, 6cc. 

You r third anfwer, which you fay you gave to that paflage, above fet down, 
is, that my own grounds of certainty .tend to feepticifm ; and that in an age, Page ad,- 
wherein the mylleries of fiith are too much expofed, by the promoters of 
“ feepticifm and infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous coufeqiience, to llartfuch 
new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful, 

“ than before For this you refer the reader to your firil: letter. But I mull Page 36^ 
crave leave alfoto obferve, that thefe words are not all to be found in that place, 
and thofe of them, which are there, are by no means an anfwer to my fiying, 
that the caufe, why I continue unlatisfied, is,. &g. 

What the words, which your Lordlhip has here fet down, as your three 
aiifwers, are brought i.n for, in thofe three places, quoted by your LordOup, any 
one, that will coniult them, may fee ; it would hold me too long in perfonal 
matter, to explain that here ; and therefore, for your Lordfliip's iatis£i< 5 tion, I 
pafs by thofe particulars. But this I crave leave to be pofitive in, that in neither 
of them, they are given in reply to that, which is above fet down, as my an- 
fwer to your Lordfhip’s queflion, “for what caufe do I continue lb un.{atisfied 
Tho’ your Lorddiip here fays, that to this anfwer, they were given as a reply, Page p 
and it w’as it you had taken notice of, and given thefe three feveral replies to. As 
anfwers, therefore, to what you make me lay here, viz. “ That the caufe of 
my continuing unfatislied, is, that the author mentioned, went upon a ground 
“ of certainty, that is none of mine f ’ I cannot conlider them. For to this 
neitlier of them is given as an anfwer ; tho’ this, and it, in ordinary conftruc- 
tion, make them have that reference. But thefe are feme of your privileged 
particles, and may he applied how, and to what, you pleafe. 

But tho’ neither of thefe paffages he any manner of anfwer, to what your 
Lordlhip calls them aniwers to, yet you laying fuch flrefs on them, that well- 
nigh half your letter, as I take it, is fpent in the defence of them ; it is lit I 
conlider what you fay, under each of them. 

I SAY, as I take it, near half your letter is in defence of thefe three 
paliages. 

One reafon, why I fpeak fo doubtfully, is, that tho’ you fey here, “ that page 7* 

“ you v/ill lay them together, and defend them,” and that, in effedl, alltliatis 
faid to the 8 7th page is ranged under thefe three heads ; yet they being brought 
in, as anfwers to what I am made to fay, is “ the caufe, why I continued un- 
fetisfied.” I iliould fcarce think your Lordlhip lliould fpend fo many pages, in 
this perfonal matter, after you had, but two or three pages before, fo openly 
blamed rne, for fpending a lefs number of pages in my anfwer, concerning 
perfonal matters, to what your Lordlliip had, in your letter, concerning 
■'tliem,. .'V;'-.' A;' ■'■ 4 'Vv;y 4 

Another reafon, why I Ipeak lb doubtfully, is, becaufe I do not fee, how 
thejfe three pillages need .fo long, or any, defences, where they are not attacked, 
or if they 6c attacked, methinks the defences of them lliould have been applied 
to the anfwers I liad made to them ; or if I have made none, and they be of 
Fich moment, that they require anfwers, your Lordfhip’s minding me, that they 
did fo, would either, by my continued illence, have left to your Lordlhip ail, 
that you can pretend to, for my granting them, or elfe liiy anfwers to them 
have given your Lordlhip an occafion to defend them, and perhaps to have de- 
fended them otherwife, than you have done. This is certain, that thefe defences 
;d^::.aYbxf;L.■:^ , "6"C; 4''. '■■f,. ;::;d4;::y4,:::f^ 
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, 1 u ;! Wn -itt'icked and tbeii it would hm 

had come time when |ey ^ „o. The truth is^ 

been feen, wnethei f j, my thoughts freely, when I confider 

Lord, if you how they themfelves are brought in. 

thefe three, f . JS “bought, under each of them, has to them, 

and what relation that, they look rather like texts chofeti to 

and to the matter in quefti , defended in a controverfy : for the <j:on-> 

be difcourfed on, than as an _w -g y^ch that makes me fee 

nexionof that, which j v t the eftabliflied rule of controverfy. 

I am whoUy miftahen, in w , j fpent, as I take it, near half of 

This was alfo another rerfon wlwj ^ ^^ing hangs on 
your letter in . j ‘ from page 20. where it is brought in, to 

to another, under *® call vkr defending it ends ; it is a hard 

page 87- 1 tok, thatwto h^^^^ 

miitter, by the reiano to tell where it ends, 

tained in thofe pges) one tLeir^lves and the defence of them. 

But to coniider the pafTages th » , which you .fay, you will defend, 

that whidiyon^l yourfirftagwe^> 

p. 7. fe in thefe words = ‘ ^ iordinf to this anfwer) and fpeak more agrepably 
« for certainty, 1 dainty.” Thefe words being brought in, atfirft, 

to my original groun^ of c ^ my anfwer, asmfiy be 

as a reply to J^„otice of them, in my fecond letter as being 

feen, Lett. i. p. oy- . nn<i therefore, what need they have of a 

notliing at all to the F^t “ ’l do not fee. To whntpur- 

farther defence, ^*1“ . v ^ es to fliew, that another’s notion i about 

pofe is it to^end f^en, or e g, p ^ 

certainty is better than 

« that the certainty of my . diftina^om it,” concerns me, which 

tina ideas, but upon the force of ^vill vouchrafe to 

was the thing them to be ihewn as^^ v^ble to^^ny 

look into that 87th PS® ^ of two different ways of c^tainty 

Lordlhip trouble yourfelf to p , wh^ ^ the whole way of 

by ideas, is the beft, when you h tpndencv^ to fcepticifm ? But it feems 
drtainty by to, to yon or correaed. 

your Lordfliip IS refolved Jt thofe, who offer at clear 

and fo you go ^ on ^ . certainty than I do.” I could have 

“ and diftina ideas, bid mu ijtrU to exolsnn them before you had 

' wilhed that your Lordftiip had pea a . . . obfcurity. Hdwever, 

defended them , fctoey Lend here 4 

x"i.t ss-f 

as we have, tho’ they be not, in all their parts, p y 

Whbthpr your Lordlhip has ptoto^^^^^ be 

come to confto, wto you ave (jjjjjp f^y fo j becaufe this fiippoles, 

I have no raafon f eption L tL agreement, or difagree- 


• to examine, what your Lordfliip has faid, in defence 

of Sve-here fet down to defend, which yon may be fure, 

I amllo wth all the favourablenefs that truth will allow ; fince, if 

». » i. ™, i. p»v? ““ %f r„S 

-.t for it:<«infet®i to main propofition, which you Ijave fo mucti coi.tenoea 


n to me unpuLc, 

me : tor it «« toton pmpofit“F ^bich yon Ijave fo mto extended 
for; “totdfeyaifoundationof certainty, as to matteis of faith, 
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and diftiiidl: ideas, does certainly overthrow all myfteries of faith f’ mllefs 
you will fay, that tiiyfteries of faith cannot confiil with what you have proved 
to be true. 

To prove that they are more in the right, than I, who place certainty in the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of clear and diftindt ideas only, 
your Lordfliip fays, “ that it is a wonderful thing, in point of reafon, for meP- 
cc to pretend to certainty by ideas, and not allow thefe ideas to be clear and 
« diftindt.” This, my Lord, looks as if I placed certainty only in obfciire and 
confiifed ideas, and did not allow, it might be had, by clear and difdndt ones. 

But I have declared myfelf fo clearly, and fo fully, to the contrary, that I doubt 
not, but your Lordihip would think, I deferved to be aflced, whether this were 
fair and ingenuous dealing to reprefent this matter, as this expreffion does ? But 
the inftances are fo many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to mlllead 
your Lordfhip, and that always on the fide leafi: favourable to my fenfe, that 
if I fhould cry out, as often as I think I meet with occafion for it, your Lord- 
fliip would have reafon to be uneafy, at the ebullition and inlarging of my 
complaints. 

Your Lordihip farther alks, how can I clearly perceive the agreement, or P.. 7, 8v 
difagreement, of ideas, if I have not clear and diftind: ideas ? For how is it 
poffible for a man’s mind to know, whether they agree, or difagree, if tliere 
be fome parts of thofe ideas, we have only general and confufed ideas of?” I 
would rather read thefe latter words, if your Lordihip pleafe, “ if there be 
“ fome parts of thofe ideas, that are only general and confufed f’ for “ parts 
“ of ideas, that we have only general and confufed ideas of,” is not very clear 
and intelligible to me. 

Taking, then, your Lordlhip’s queftion, as cleared of this obfcurity, it 
will Hand thus : how is it poffible for a man’s mind to know, whether ideas 
‘‘ agree or difagree, if there be fome parts of thofe ideas obfcure and con- 
fufed In anfwer to which, I crave leave to aflc; Is it poffible for a mans 
“ mind to perceive, whether ideas agree, or difagree, if no parts of thofe ideas 
be obfcure and confufed j” and, by that perception, to attain certainty? If 
your Lordihip fays, no : how do you hereby prove, that they, who place cer- 
tainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of only clear and 
dillind ideas, are more in the right tlian I ? For they, v/ho place certainty, 
where it is impoffible to be had, can, in that, be no more in the right, than he 
who places it, in any other impoffibility. If you fay, yes, certainty may be 
attained by the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of clear and dif- 
tindt ideas, you give up the main quellion : you grant the propofition, which, 
you declare, you chiefly oppofe ; and fo all this great difpute with me is at an 
end. Your Lordlliip may take which of thefe two you pleale; if the former, 
the propofition here to be proved is given up ; if the latter, the whole contro- 
verfy is given up : one of them, it is plain, you mufi: fay. 

This, and what your Lordihip fays farther, on this point, feems to me to 
prove nothing, but that you fuppofe, that either there are no fuch things, as 
oblcure and confufed ideas 5 and then, with fubmiffion, the diftincflion between 
clear and obfcure, difl'indt and confufed, is ufelefs j and it is in vain to talk of 
clear and obfcure, diffindl* and confufed ideas, in oppofition to one another : 
or elfe, your Lordihip fuppofes, that an obfcure and confufed idea is wholly 
ondiftinguifhable from all other ideas, and fe>, in efifedl:, is all other ideas. For 
if an obfcure and confufed idea be not one and the fame, with all other ideas, as 
it is impoffible for it to be, then the obfcure and confufed idea may, and will, 
be fo far different from fome other ideas, that it may be perceived whether it 
agrees, or difagrees, with them, or no. For every idea in the mind, clear or 
obfcure, diftind or confufed, is but tliat one idea, that it is, and not another 
idea, that it is not; and the mind perceives it to be the idea that it is, and not 
another idea, that it is different from. 

What, therefore, I mean by obfcure and confufed ideas, I have at large b. ii; 
{hewn, and fliall not trouble your Lordihip with a repetition of here. For c. 29. 

that 
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that there are fuch obfcure and confufed ideas, I fiippofe the indances, Uur 
24. Lordihip gives, here evince : to which I ihall add this one more^ fuppofJyoii 
'fliouM, in the twilight, or in a thick mift, fee two tilings ftanding upr 
near the dze and fhape of an ordinary man but in fo dim a light, or at focli 
a diftance, that they appeared very much alike, and you could not perteive 
them to be, what tliey really were, the one a ftatue, the other a man 5 \ 4 oiiki 
not thefe two be obfcure and confufed ideas ? And yet could not your Lcrlfiiip 
be. certain of tlie truth of this propolition, concerning either of them, that it 
was fomething, or did exift 5 and that by perceiving the agreement of thaJ idea 
(as obfcure and confufed as it was) with that of exiftence, as exprcilixi in tliat 
propofition? « 

This, my Lord, is juft the cafe of fubftance, upon which you rai fed this 
argument, concerning obfcure and confufed ideas 5 which this inftance fi ^ews^ 
may have propofitions made about them, of whofe truth we may be certain ? 

Hence I crave liberty to conclude, that I am nearer the truth, than thol'c, 
who fay, that “ certainty is founded only in clear and diftiiid ideas f ’ if any 
body does fay fo. For no fuch faying of any one of thofe, with whom your 
Lordfnip joined me, for fo laying, is, that I remember, yet produced i tho’ this 
be that, for which they, and thofe, whoever they be, had, from" your Lord- 
iliip, the title of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning ; and tliis be the 
opinion, which your Lordftiip declares, you oppofe, as certainly overthrow- 
“ ing all myftcries of faith, and excluding the notion of fubftance out of ra- 
** tioiial difcoLirfe.” Which terrible, termagant propolition, viz. “ that certainty 
‘‘ is founded only in clear and diftind ideas,” which has made fuch a noifcj 
and been the caufe of the fpending above ten times fifty pages, and given oc- 
cafton to very large ebullition of thoughts, appears not, by any thing, that has 
been yet produced, to be any where, in their writings, wdth whom, upon this 
fcore, you have had fo warm a controverfy, but only, in your Lordiliip’s ima- 
gination, and what you have, at leaft, for this once, “ writ out of your own 
thoughts.” II 

But if this paragraph contain fo little, in defence of the propolition, whicli 
your Lordihip, in the beginning of it, fet down, on porpofe to defend j -what 
follows, is vifibly more remote from it : but, nnce your Lordihip lias been 
pleafed to tack it on here, tho’, without applying of it any way, that I fee, to 
the defence of the propofition to be defended, which is already got clean out of 
fight ; I am taught, that it is fit I confider it here, in this, which your Lord- 
ftiip has thought the proper place for it. 

In the next paragraph, your Lordihip is pleafed to take notice -of this part 
of my complaint, viz. that I fay,’ more than twice or ten times, ” that you 
“ blame thofe, who place certainty in clear and diftind ideas, but I do not ; 

and yet you bring me' in,' among them.” And for this, your Lordihip quotes 
feventeen feveral pages of my fecond letter. Whoever will give himlelf the 
trouble to turn to thofe pages, will fee how fir I am, in thofe places, from 
barely faying, “ that you blame thofe, who place certainty,” See. and what 
reafon you had to point to fo many places, for my fo faying, as a repetition of 
my complaint : and, I believe, they will find .the propofition, about placing 
certainty only in cldif and diftind ideas, is mentioned in. them, upon feveiral oc- 
cafions, and lo different purpofes, as’ the argument required. 

Be that as it will, this is a part of my complaint, and you do me a fiivour, 
that after having, as you fay, met with it, in fo maiiy places, you are plco.fed 
laft: tO’ta‘i^ tiatice ’q£ it, and promife me a full anftver to it. The firft part 
P, 9. Dp which dhllinfwer -is, \in thefe words j that you do not deny, but tlie firfi; 
occ^iQhhf your.Lordi[hip\s charge, was in the fiippofition, that clear and 
diftind ideas were neceftary, an order to any certainty in our minds ” And 
that the only way, ta attain this certainty, was by comparing thefe ideas to-, 
gether.” 

P. 9 *' hdy Lord, tho* 1 have faithfully fet down thefe, words, out of your fecond 
anfwer, yet I mull own, I have printed them in fomething a different charadier 


P. 
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.from thatj whicli they ftand in, in your letter. For your Lord iliip, has pub- 

liftied tills fentence fo, as “ if the fuppofition, that dear and diftind; ideas were 

" necelTary,. in order to any certainty in our minds/’ were my fiippofition ; 

whereas I muft crave leave, to let my reader know, that that fuppGfition is' i 

purely your Lordihip’s: for you neither, in your defence of the Trinity, nor 

in your firft anfwer, produce any thing to prove, that that was either an affer- 

tioii or fiippofition of mine 5 but your Lordlhip was pleafed to liippole it for S j' 

me : as to the latter words, “ and that the only way to attain this certainty, i ’ 

“ was by comparing thefe ideas together:’’ if your Lordfliip means, by tlieie / 

ideas, ideas in general; then I acknowledge thefe to be my words, or to be my p 

fenfe; but then, they are not any fiippofition in my book, tho’ they are made 
part of the fiippofition here; but their fenfe is exprelled in my Effay, at large, f' 

in more places than one. But if^ by thefe ideas, your Lordlhip means only dear ! '■ 

and diftind ideas, I crave leave to deny that to he my fenfe, or any fuppo- ; 

iition of mine. i'. 

Your Lordfliip goes on; “ but to prove this.'’’ Prove what, f befeech you, P- 9 » 
my Lord? That certainty was to be attained by comparing ideas, was a ilippo- i/ 

Etion of mine ? To prove that, there needed no words, or principles, of mine, J; 

to be produced, uniels your Lordfliip would prove, that, which was never 
denied. 

But if it were to prove this, viz. that “ it was a fiippofition of mine, that 
dear and diflind ideas were neceflary to certainty ;” and that, to prove this to 1 1- 

be a fiippofition of mine, “ my words were produced, and my principles ofP. ^4 “1, 

certainty kid down, and none elfe I anfwer, I do not remember any words ! ' 

or principles of mine, produced, to fliew any ground for fuch a fiippofition, if 

that I placed certainty, only in dear and diftind ideas; and if there had been , [;i 

• any fuch produced, your Lordfliip would have done me, and the reader, a fa- 4 

your, to have marked the pages, wherein one might have found them pro- ' 

diiced; uniefs your Lordfliip thinks, you make amends for quoting fb many 
pages of my fecond letter, which might have been fpared, by negleding wholly 
to quote any of your ov/n, where it needed. When your Lordfliip fiiall pleofe 
to dired me to thofe places, where fiich words and principles of mine v/ere pro- | 

duced, to prove fuch a fiippofition, I fhali readily turn to them, to fee how m 

far they do really give ground for it. But my bad memory not fiiggefiing to ' , 

me any thing like it, your Lordfliip, I hope, will pardon me, if I do not turn «; 

over your defence of the Trinity, and your firfi: letter, to fee, whether you have J 

any fuch proofs, which you yourfelf feem fo much to doubt, or think fo mean- 
ly of, that you do not fo much as point out the places, where they are to be i ■ 

found ; tlio’ we have, in this very page, fo eminent an example, that you are ij|‘ 

not fparing of your pains, in this kind, where you have the leaft thought, that :| 

it might ferve your Lordfliip, to the meaneft purpofe, 

Bu T tho’ you produced no words, or principles, of mine, to prove this a ' 

fiippofition of mine ; yet, in your next words here, your Lordfliip produces a > 

reafoii why you yourfelf fuppofed it : for you fay, you could not imagine P. 9. j, 

“ that I could place certainty in the agretoent, or difagreement, of ideas, and i* 

“ not fiippole thofe ideas to be clear and diftindfc fo that, at kft, the fatis- if 

faction you*^give me, why my hook was brought into a controverfy, wherein it v 

was not concerned, is, that your Lordfliip imagined, I fuppofed in it, wEat I 
did not fijppofe in it. And here I crave leave to alk, whether the reader may 
not well fuppofe, that you had a great mind to bring my book into that contro- 
verfy, when the only handle, you could find for it, was an imagination of a 
fiippofition to be in it, which in truth was not there ? 

Your Lordfliip adds, “ that I finding mylelf joined in fuch company, 
which I did not defire to be feen in, I rather chofe to diftinguifli niyfelf 
from them, by denying clear and diftind ideas to be neceflary to certainty.” 

If it might be permitted to another, to guefs at your thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus ; that your Lordfliip finding no 
readier way, as you thought, to fet a mark upon my book, than, by bringing 
Yol. L 6 D fcveral 
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, fV,i» Trinity, tvherein they 

feveral paffages of it, thofe and 

ixad nothing to do ; and j,fpute’ had made ufe °f 

them, as if your adverfartes, i of the doftrine of the Tunny, thaL 

againft the Trinity, when no °PP°^ ufe of one of them, li on 

I^know, or that you people’s opinions, after a new way. 

thought fit to jumble my book, If any one will corfider, 

what your Lordfhip has M, for my laU -t t j j tions of imaginations, 

H; iiceive I have ^ewn, pr^tc d njtn^^^^ of his 

and fappofitions olTupFAtio®) ha w.u, 

thoughts, be earned to this conjettui ^ that! findinp; myfelf joined in 

ns. Ujea.™ — , ,™ S i. I «k» "= “ if, 

fuch compaiiy, ^ "^o my book can be called diftinguAing mylelr 

“ tineuilh myfelf ; d/“P“&“ .{ wh-it mv Lord, I befeech you? 

You fay, “ I rather chofe: radiei . capacity ; and 

Your learned way of writing, I fin > J |f \ beyond what I can 

unlefsl wfflguf -tyourmeamng^tsfo^^^^^^ 

certainly underftand by y , T_g£gj-j.e^ diftinguilhing myfelf from them, 
Itiscertain, ^f^o but to what^ou do not _ If 

I found myfelf joined with, & certainty, which is not my notion 

you mean, to owmng that for T Jher chufe to diftinguifli 

of certainty, this is true ; I di , notion, which is not my notion. 

myfelf from any them to own > 

If you mean that I J , where there neither is, nor 

" being joined with them; .y°" p Ig power, leaves no room for 

can be any choice: for what is wholly « I rather chufe to 

choice; and I think I told be laughed^ IJt it toTd rain:” for it is no 
» diftinguifti myfelf ;s your Lordfliip has been pleafed to join 

■ win f, bj. taw’ 

it is about words and ex^effions. mv underftanding very frequently 

by your words and expreffions, if this defed in my "^“Jblefome, I con- 

ovemkeme, “ y°“ Catch at what 
fefs; but what muft I do? Muft I play at ^tomm 
I do not fee? Anfwer to I know not what ; to no meamng. 

Or muft I prefume to know your meaning, when I d^^ 

For example, fuppofe I ftiould^prefome it t y 

to be of his opinion, m other ttogs ; idtas to be neceffary to 

« guifti myfelf from him by rbis, to te 

;Le‘^Sr^’£yl-dsC?, rJ *y l tobtfulVa-ion of the 

xn f LSI 

Jne^hbg I waF to be thought to be of his opinion in all ; and, there- 
fore difowned to be of his opinion in that, wherein I was of his opinion be- 
5e I Zld not be thought of Ms opinion ail thro’ ; would not youi Lord- 
{hip be difpleafed with me, for fuppofing you to have fuch a ^ 

me aeain ‘‘ whether I could think you a man of fo little ieme, to ta R 
« ^IT^et. my Lord, tliis is the heft I can make of thefe _ words, 
wiSs^to me rather to difeover a fecret, in your way of dealing with me. 

than anytihins in me, that I am ailiamed of. . . t i 

For I^Wfenor ever lhall be, afhamed to own any opinion, I have, becaufo 
anotlier man fame ; and fo far, as that brings me into Ms “mpany, | 
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fliall not be troubled to be feeii in it: but I fhall nev’er tbink, that tliat intitles 
me to any other of his opinions, or makes me of his company, in any other 
ienfe, how much foever that be the deiign: for your Lordihip has ufed no 
fmall art and pains to make me of his, and the Unitarians^ company in all that 
they lay, only, becaufe that author has ten lines, in the beginning of his book, 
which agrees with fometbing, I have laid in mine : from whence we become 
companions, fo univerfally united in opinion, that they mud; be entitled to all 
that I fay, and I to all that they lay. 

My Lord, when I writ my book, I could not delign to diftliiguilli my« 

” felf from the gentlemen of the new way of reafoniiig,” who were not then 
in being, nor are, that I fee, yet : fince I find nothing produced out of the 
Unitarians, nor the author of Chriftianity not myllerious, to lliew, that they 
make clear and diftiivft ideas necelTary to certainty. And all that 1 have done 
fince, has been to Ihew, that you had no realbn to join my book with men (let 
them be what they, or thole, you pleafe) who founded certainty, only upon 
clear and diftindt ideas, when my book did not found it only upon clear and 
diftind ideas. And I cannot tell, why the appealing to my book now, lliould 
be called “ a chuling rather to diftinguilh myfelf.” 

My reader mull pardon me here, for this uncouth phrafe of joining my 
book with men. For as your Lordlhip ordered the matter (pardon me^ if I fay, 
in your new way of writing) fo, as it was, if your own word may be taken in 
the cafe : for, to give me fatisfadion, you inlift upon this, that you did not 
join me with thofe gentlemen, in their opinions, but tell me, “ they ufed my 

notions to other purpofes, than I intended them j” and fo there was no need 
for me “to diftinguilh my felf from them,” when your Lordlhip had done it for 
me, as you plead all along : tho’ here you are pleafed to tell me, that I was 
joined with them, and that “ I found myfelf joined in fuch company, as I did 
“ not defire to be leen in.” 

M y Lord, I could find myfelf joined in no company, upon this occafion^ 
but what you joined me in. And therefore I beg leave to allc your Lordlliip, 
did you join me in company with thofe, in whofe company, you here fay, “ I 
“ do, not defire to be feen If you own that you did, how muft I underftand 
that paliage where you fay, that “ you muft do that right to the ingenious au- 
“ thor of the Efiay of Human Underftanding, from whence thefe notions were 239. 

“ borrowed, to ferve other purpofes, than he intended them which you re- Anfw. x. 
peat again, as matter of fatisfadion to me, and as a proof of the care, you took p. 37. 
not to be mifunderftood ? If you did join me with them, what is become of all 
the latisfadion in the point, which your Lordlliip has been at fo much pains 
about ? And if you did not join me with them, you could not think I found 
myfelf joined with them, or chofe to diftinguilh myfelf from men, I was never 
joined with. For my book was innocent of what made them gentlemen of the 
new way of reafoning. 

There feems to me, fometbing very delicate in this ’matter. I lliould be 
fuppofed joined to them, and your Lordlliip Ihould not be fuppofed to have 
joined me to them, upon fo flight, or no occaflon ; and yet all this comes folely 
from your Lordlhip. How to do this to your fatisfadion, I confels myfelf to 
be too dull : and, therefore, I have been at tlie pains to examine, how far I 
have this obligation to your Lordlliip, and how far you would be pleafed to 
own it, that the world might underftand your Lordlliip’s, to me, incompre-^ 
henfible way of writing on this occaflon. 

For if you had a mind, by a new and very dexterous way, becoming the 
learning and caution of a great man, to bring me into any fuch company, wliidi 
you think “ I did not deflre to be feen in 5” I thought flicli a pattern, fet by fucli 
a hand, as your Lordlhip's, ought not to be loft, by being palTed over too flightly. 

Beiides, I hope, that you will not take it amifs, that I was willing to fee, what 
obligation I had to your Lordlliip, in the favour you deflgned me. But I crave 
leave to allure your Lordlliip, I fliall never be afliamed to own any opinion I 
have, becaufe another man (of whom perhaps your Lordlliip, or others, have 

no 
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no very good thoughts). is of it, nor be unwilling to be, fo fer, feeii iin; Ms 
company: tho’ I fliall always think, I have a right to demand,^ and dial! defire 
to be iatisiied, why any one makes to himfelf, or takes an occaiioii froiii tIlMce, 
in a manner that lavours not too much of charity, to extend this fociety to tiiofe 
opinions of that man, with which I have nothing to do 5 that the world may 
fee the juftice and good-wiil of fuch endeavours, and judge wlistlier iuch arts 
fivour not a little of the fpirit of the inquifition. 

For, if I miftake not, it is the method of that holy office, and the ivay of 
thofe revered guardians of, what they call, the chriftian fiith, to raife reports,, 
or ilart occafions of fufpicion, concerning the orthodoxy of anyone, they have 
no very good-will towards, and require him to clear himfelf 5 gilding all this 
with the care of religion, and the profeffion of refpe<a and tenderiieis tp the 
perfon himfelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt, by the fecular powder . 

I SHALL not, my Lord, fay, that you have had any ill-wili to me 5 for I 
never deferved any from you. But I fliall be better able to anfwer thofe, 
who are apt to think the method, you have taken, has fbme conformity, fo far 
as it has gone, with what Proteftants complain of, in the inquifition, whehyou 
fliall have cleared this matter, a little otherwife, and affigned a more fufi^cieiit 
reafbn, for bringing me into the party of thofe, that oppofe the dodrine c^f the 
Trinity, than only, becaufe the author of Chriflianity not myflerious h^s, in 
the beginning of his book, half a fcore lines, which you guefs he borrowed out 
of mine. For that, in truth, is all the matter of fad, upon which all this daft 
is raifed j and the matter fo advanced by degrees, that now, I am tolq, “ I 
“ fliould have cleared myfelf, by owning the dodrine of the Trinity d’ 4 s if I 
had been ever accufed of difowning it. But that, which fliews nctfma|l fkili 
in this management, is, that I am called upon to clear myfelf, by the verjr fame 
perfon, who raifing the whole difpute, has himfelf, over and over again, clear- 
ed me and, upon that, grounds the fatisfadion, he pretends to give to foe and 
others, in anfwer. to my complaint of his having, without any reafon |at allj^ 
brought my book into the controverfy concerning the Trinity. But to go on : 

If the preceding part of this paragraph had nothing in it, of defence of this 
propofition, that thofe who ofter at clear and diftind ideas, bid much fairer 
“ for certainty than I do,” &c. it is certain, that what follows, is altogether as 
remote from any fuch defence. 

10. Your Lordfliip lays, ‘‘ that certainty by fenfe, certainty by reafon, afid cer- 
“ tainty by remembrance, are to be diftfoguiflied from the certainty” under de- 
bate, and to be Ihut out from it ; and upon this you fpend the i ith, I2t|i, and 
13th pages. Suppofing it fo, how does this at all tend to the defence jDf this 
propofition, that “ thofe, who offer at clear and diftind ideas, bid much fairer 
“ for certainty than I do I” For whether certainty by fenfe, by reafon, and by 
remembrance, be, or be not, comprehended in the certainty under debate, this 
propofition, ‘‘ that thofe, who offer at clear and diftind ideas, bid much fairer 
for certainty than I do,” will not at all be confirmed, • or invalidated thereby. 
The proving therefore, that certainty by fenfe, by reafon, and by remem- 
brance,” is to be excluded from the certainty under debate, ferving nothing 
to the defence of the propofition to be defended, and fo having nothing to do 
here ; let us now confider it as a propofition, that your Lordfhip has a mind to 
prove, as ferving to fome other great purpofe of your own, or, perhaps, in feme 
other view againft my book : for you feem to lay no fmall ftrefs upon it, by your 
way of introducing it. For you very folemnly fet yoiirfelf to prove, that the 
‘‘ certainty under debate, is the certainty of knowledge; and that a propofition,: 
wbqfe are to be compared, as to their agreement or difagreement, is 
.prc|}fo’ obje6: of this certainty.” From whence your Lordlhip infers, 
“ tl%:^refQre, this certainty is to be diftinguilhed from a certainty by fenfe, 
by and by remembrance.” But by what logick this is infer’d, is not 
eafy to t^jfo.difcover for if a propofition, whofe ideas are to be compared 
as to these . or difegreement, be the proper objed: of the certainty” 
under debate ; P^teiJofitions, whofe certainty we arrive at, by fenfe, reafon. 
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or remembrance, be of ideas, which may be compared as to their agreementj 
or difegreementi then they cannot be excluded from tliat certainty, w^hich is 
to be had, by fo comparing thofe ideas : unlefs they muft be fliut Out, for the 
very fame reafon, that others are taken in. 

1. Then as to certainty by fenfe, or propofitions of that kind r 

“ Ti-i E objed of the certainty under debate, your Lordihip owns, is a pro- 
pofition wliofe ideas are to be compared, as to their agreement, or dlfagree- 
ment,” The agreement, or difagreement, of the ideas of a propolition to 
be compared, may be examined and perceived by fenfe, and is certainty by fenfe r 
and therefore, how this certainty is to be diftinguiflied, and flint out, from that 
which confifts in the perceiving the agreement, or difagreement, of the ideas of 
any propofition, will not be eafy to iliew i unlefs one certainty is diilinpiflied 
from another, by having that, which makes the other to be certainty, viz. the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of two ideas, as exprefled in that 
propofition : v. g. may I not be certain, that a ball of ivory, that lies before 
my eyes, is not fquare ? And is it not my fenfe of feeing, that makes me per- 
ceive the difigreement of that fquare figure, to that round matter, which are 
the ideas expreifed in that propofition ? How then is certainty, by fenfe, ex- 
cluded, or diftinguiflied from that knowledge, which cOiififls in the perceptiofi 
of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas ? 

2. Your Lordihip diftinguiflies the certainty, which confiils in the perceiving P. ir„ 
the agreement, or diiagreement, of ideas, as exprefled in any propofition, from 
certainty by reafon. To have made good this diftinftion, I humbly conceive, 

you would have done well to have (hewed that the agreement, or difagree- 
ment, of two ideas could not be perceived by the intervention of a third, which 
I, and, as I guefs, other people, call reafoning, or knowing by reafon. As 
for example, cannot the fldes of a given triangle be known to be equal, by 
the intervention of two circles, whereof one of thefe (ides is a common radius ? 

To which, it is like, your Lord(hip will anfwer, what I find you do here, P. 12^ 
about the knowledge of the exiftence of fubftance, by the intervention of the 
exiftence of modes, “ that you grant, one may come to certainty of knowledge 
“ in the cafej but not a certainty by ideas, but by a confequence of reafon, 
deduced from the ideas, w^e have by our fenfes.” This, my Lord, you have 
faid, and thus you have more than once oppofed reafon and ideas, as inconfiflent ; 
which I fliould be very glad to fee proved once, after thefe feveral occafions, I 
have given your Lordfliip, by excepting againft that fiippofition. Butfincethe 
word, idea, has the ill luck to be fo conftantly oppofed by your Lordfliip, to 
reafon, permit me, if you pleafe, inftead of it, to put what I mean by it, Yit. 
the immediate objects of the mind in thinking (for that is it, which I would 
fignify by the word, ideas) and then let us lee how your anitver will run. 

You grant that, from the feiifible modes of bodies, tve may come to a certain 
knowledge, that there are bodily fubflances ; but this, you (ay, is not a cer- 
tainty, by die immediate objedf s of the mind in thinking, but by a conlequence 

of reafon, deduced from the immediate objefts of the mind in thinking, 

“ w'hich we have by our fenfes.'* When you can prove that we can have a 
ceitaiiity by a confequence of reafon, which certainty (hall not alfo be, by the 
itiimediate objefts of the mind, in iifing its reafon 5 you may fay fuch certain- 
ty is Mot by ideas, but by confequence of reafon. But that I believe will not 
be, ainfcil you can fliewq that the mind can think, or reafon, or know, without 
immediate objedts of thinking, reafoning, or knowing 5 all which objects, as 
your Lordfliip knoivs, I call ideas. 

You fubjoln, “ and this can never prove that we have certainty by ideas, p. 12, 
where the ideas themfelves are not clear and diftind: d* the queiiion is not, 
wlietlier we can have certainty by ideas, that are not clear and diftind ?” or, 
whether my words (if by the particle, this, you mean my words fet down in 
the foregoing page) prove any fuch thing ? which, I humbly conceive, they do 
not : but whether certainty by reafon be excluded from the certainty under de- 
VoL. I 6 E . .. . ..bate ? 
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bate, which I humbly conceive you have not from my words, or any otliet 

v»"ay proved ? i 

The third fort of propofitions, that your Lordihip exeliides, are tfioley 
whofe certainty we know by remembrance ; but in thefe two, the agreement, 
or difiv^reement, of the ideas contained in them^ is perceived, not always in-'- 
deed, as it was at firft, by an adtuai view of the connexion of all the interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreementj or difagreement, of thofe, in the ptopo- 
iition was at lirft perceived j but by other intermediate ideas, that fhew the 
aareement, or difagreement, of the ideas contained in the propoiiiion^ v/hofe 
certainty we remember. ^ i 

As in the inftance, you here make ufe of, viz. that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones ; the certainty of which propofition 
we know by remembrance, ‘‘ tho’ the demonfiration had flipt out of our mifids f ' 
but we know it in a different way, from what your Lordfhip fuppofes. The 
agreement of the two ideas, as joined in that proportion, is perceived j but it 
is by the intervention of other ideas, than thofe, which at firff produced that 
perception. I remember, i. e. I know (for remembrance is but the reviving of 
feme pad: knowledge) that I was once certain of the truth of this propofition, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The immuta- 
bility of the feme relations between the feme immutable things, is now the idea, 
that Ihews me, that, if the three angles of a triangle were once equal tjo two 
right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones and hence I edme to 
be certain, that, what was once true, in the cafe, is always true ^ v/hat ideas 
once agreed, will always agree ; and confequently, what I once knew to be 
true^ I ffali always know to be true, as long as I can remember, that I once 


knew it. ^ ^ I 

P.9. Your Lordil'iip fays, “ that the debate between us is about certainty of 
knowledge, with regard to feme propofition, whofe ideas are to be compared;, 
as to their agreement, or difagreement out of this debate you fay, certainty 
by fenfe, by reafon, and by remembrance, is to be excluded. I defire you then, 
my Lord, to tell what fort of propofitions will be within the debate, and to 
name me one of them 3 if propofitions, whofe certainty we know by fenfe, 
reafon, or remembrance, are excluded? i 

However, from what you have feid concerning them, 3rour Lordihip, in 
the next paragraph, concludes them out of the quefiion 3 your words are, “ thefe 
things, then, being out of the quefiion.” 

Ou T of what quefiion, I befeech you, my Lord ? The quefiion here, and 
that of your own propofing to be defended in the affirmative, is this, whe- 
ther thofe, who offer at clear and difiiniT ideas, bid much fiiirer for certainty 
than I do?” And how certainty by fenfe, by reafon, and by remembrance, 
comes to have any particular exception, in reference to this quefiion, it is my 
misfortune not to be able to find. r 

But your Lordihip, leaving the examination of the quefiion under debate, 
by a new flate of the quefiion, would pin upon me what I never feid. Your 
P, 13. words are, thefe tilings,, then, being put out of the quefiion, which belong 
not to it, the quefiion, truly ftated, is, whether we can attain to any certain- 
ty of knowledge, as to the truth' of a propofition, in the way of ideas, 
where the ideas themfelves, by which we came to that certainty, be not 
dear and diftind ?” With fubmiffion, my Lord, that which I fay in the point, 
is, that we may be certain of the truth of a propofition, concerning an idea, 
which is not in all its parts clear and diftind 3 and therefore, if your Lordfliip 
wifi havfe any quefiion* With me, concerning this matter, “ the quefiion, truly 
^ jfiated, is, ■ whether we..caaa frame any propofition, concerning a thing, where* 
have but an obf^iireand confufed idea, of whofe truth we can be certain ?’* 
TWjjfcT this is the quefiion, you will eafily agree, when you will give yourfelf 
the trouble to look back to. the rife of it. 

Your .havkgTound out a firange fort of men, who had broached 

f a dodrih^' WiSh fuppofed that we ^mufi have clear and diftind ideas of 

“whatever 
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whatever we pretend to a certainty of, in our minds,” was pleafed for this, Ymdlc, p., 
to call them “ the gentlemen of anew way of reafoning,” and to make me one 
of them. I anfwered, that I placed not certainty, only iii clear and diffindt 
ideas, and fo ought not to have been made one of them, being not guilty of 
what made “ a gentleman of this new way of reafoning.” It is pretended ftill, 
that I am guilty ; and endeavoured to be proved. . To know now, whether I 
am, or no, it muft be coniidered what you lay to their charge, as the confe- 
quence of that opinion ^ and that is, that upon this ground, “ we cannot come 
“ to any certainty, that there is fuch a thing as fubftance.” This appears by Vindic, p. 
more places than one. Your Lordiliip allcs, “ how is it poffibie, that we may 
“ be certain, that there are both bodily and fpiritual fubttaiices, if our reaion ibid., 

“ depend upon clear and diftindt ideas And again, how come we to be cer- 

tain, that there are fpiritual fubftances in the world, lince we can have no 
“ clear and diftindt ideas concerning them And your Lordiliip having let 
down fome words, out of my book, as if they were inconfiilent with my prin- 
ciple of certainty, founded only in clear and diftindt ideas, you fay, “ from Vindic. p. 
“ whence it follows, that we may be certain of the being of a fpiritual fub- 244* 

“ fiance, tho' we have no clear and diftindt ideas of it.” 

Other places might be produced, but thefe are enough to £hew, that thofe, 
w^ho held clear and diftindt ideas neceflary to certainty, were accufed to extend 
it thus far, that, where any idea was obfeure and confufed, there no propoiitioii 
could be made conGerning it, of whofe truth we could be certain ; v, g. v/e 
could not be certain that there was, in the world, fuch. a thing as fiibftance, be*** 
caufe we had but an obfeure and confufed idea of it. 

In this fenfe, therefore, I denied, that clear and diftindt ideas were necef-» 
fary to certainty, v. g. I denied it to be my dodtrine, that where an idea was 
obfeure and confufed, there no propofition could be made concerning it, of 
whofe truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the 
truth of this propofition, that there was fiibftance in the world, tho’ we have 
but an obfeure and confufed idea of fubftance. And your Lordfhip endeavoured 
to prove we could not, as may be feen at large, in that tenth chapter of your 
Vindication, 6 cc. 

From all which, it is evident, that the queftion betv/een us, truly ftated, is 
this, whether we can attain certainty of the truth of a propofition, concerning 
any thing, whereof we have but an obfeure and confufed idea ? 

This being the queftion, the firft thing you fay, is, that Des Cartes was p. 
of your opinion againft me. Anfw. If the queftion were to be decided by 
authority, I had rather it (hould be, by your Lordftiip’s, than Des Cartes’s ; 
and, therefore, I ftiould excufe myfelf to you, as not having needed, tliat you 
ftiould have added his authority to yours, to fhame me into a fubmiftion 5 or 
that you fhould have been at the pains, to have tranferibed lb much, out of 
him, for my lake, were it fit for me to hinder the dilplay of the riches of your 
Lordfliip’s univerfal reading ; wherein, I doubt not, but I ftiould take pleafure 
myfelf, if I had it to ftiew. 

I COME, therefore, to what I think your Lordftiip principally aimed at ; 
which, as I humbly conceive, was to ftiew, out of my book, that I founded 
certainty, only on clear and diftind ideas. And yet, as you fay, I have com-* p. 15 . 

“ plained of your Lordftiip, in near twenty places of my fecond letter, for 
“ charging this upon me. By this the world will judge of the juftice of my 
“ complaints,' and the confiftency of my notion of ideas.” 

Answ. What confiftency of my notion of ideas has to do here,” I know 
not ; for I do not remember that I made any complaint, concerning that. But 
. fiippofing my complaints were ill-grounded, in this one cafe, concerning cer- 
tainty ; yet they might be reafonable in other points ; and therefore, with fub- 
miftion, I humbly conceive, the inference was a little too large, to conclude from 
tills particular, againft; my complaints in general. 

In the next place, I anfwer, that fuppofing the places, which your Lordftiip 
brings out of my book, did prove, what they do not, viz, that I founded 

certainty. 
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certainty only in clear and diftind ideasj yet, my complaints, In the cafe, 
are Ycry jnd. For your Lordlhip, at firil, brought me into the controverfy, and 
made me one of “ the gentlemen of the new way of reafoningf' for founding 
all certainty on clear and diftind ideas, only upon a bare fuppofition that I did 
lb • which, I think, your Lordlhip confeffes in thefe words, where you fay, 
Pasec, » that you do not deny, but the firft occafion of your charge^ was 'the fiippo- 
fition that clear and diftind ideas were neceflary, in order to any certainty in 
our minds ; and that the only way to attain this certainty^ was the comparing 
“ thefe, i. e. clear and diftind ideas, together; but to prove this, my words, 
vour^Lordfliip fays, were produced, and my prin ciples of certainty laid 
“ clown, and none eifef ’ Anfw. It is ftrange, that when my principles of cer- 
tainty %vere laid down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. Having 
looked, therefore, I do not find, in that place, that any words, or principles, 
of mine were produced, to prove that I held, that the only way to attain 
certainty, was by comparing only clear and diftind ideas ; fo that all, that then 
made me one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, was only your 
fuppofing, that I fuppofed that clear and diftind ideas are necefiary to certainty. 
And, therefore, I had then, and have ftill, reafbn to complain, that your Lord- 
ftiip brought me into this controverfy, upon fo flight grounds, which, I hum- 
bly conceive, will always fliew it to have proceeded, not fo much from any 
thing, you had then found in my book, as from a great willingnefs, in your 
Lordlhip, at any rate, to do it 5 and of this the paflages, which you have here 
now produced, out of my Eflay, are an evident proof. 

For if your Lordfhip had then known any thing, that feemed fo much to 
your purpofe, “ when you produced, as you fay, my words and my principles to 
prove,” that I held clear and diftind ideas neceflary to certainty 5 it cannot be 
believed that you would have omitted thefe paflages, either then, or in your 
anfwer to my firft letter, and defered them to this your anfwer to my fe- 
cond. Thefe paflages, therefore, now quoted here, by your Lordfhip, give me 
leave, my Lord, to fuppofe, have been, by a new and diligent fearch, found out, 
and are now, at laft, brought, poft fadum, to give fome colour to your way 
of proceeding with me j tho' thefe paflages being, as 1 fuppofe, then unknown 
to you, they could not be the ground of making me one of thofe, who place 
certainty only in clear and diftind ideas. 

Le T us come to the paflages themfelves, and fee what help they afford you» 
B.iv. G, 18. The firft words you fet down out of my Eflay are thefe; “ the mind not 
§8. « being certain of ie truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From thefe 

words, that which I infer^ In that place, is, “ that therefore the mind is bound, 
“ in fuch cafes, to give up its aflfent to an unerring teftimony.” But your Lord- 
Page 15. flfip from them infers here, “ therefore I make clear ideas neceflfary to certainty;” 

or therefore, by confidering the immediate objeds of the mind in thinking, we 
cannot be certain that fubftance, (whereof we have an obfcure and cqnfufed 
idea) doth exift. I ihall leave your Lordfhip to make good this confequence. 
Page 15. when you think fit, and proceed to the next paflRge you allege, which, yon 
fay, proves it more plainly, I believe it will be thought, it fhould be proved 
more plainly, or elfe it will not be proved at all. ,, 

This plainer proof is outof B. iv. c. 4. § R. in thefe words, *^ that, which 
'' is reqiiifite, to make our knowledge certain, is the clearness of our ideas.” 
Anfw. The certainty here fpoken of, is the certainty of general propofitions 
in morality, and not of the particular exiftence of any thing ; and therefore 
tends not at all, to any fuch pofition, as this, that we cannot be certain of 
the exiftence of any particular fort of being, tho' we have but an obfcure 
and ponfoM idea of it : tho’ it doth affirm, that we cannot have any cei% 
tain, perception of the relations of general, moral ideas (wherein com ifts the 
certain^ o£ general, moral propofitions) any farther than thofe ideas are clear in 
our minds* , . And that this is fo, I refer my reader to that chapter for 
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The third place produced by your Lordfhip, out of B. iv. c. I2. § 1 4. 1 % 
bor it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, -where F', 50, 
they are only imperfedt, confufed, or obfeure 5 we cannot expedl to have 
“ certain, perfedt, or dear knowledge/' To underhand thefe words aright, 
we mu ft fee, iii what place they ftand^ and that is, in a chapter of the im-^ 
provement of our knowledge, and therein are, brought^ as a reafon, to iliew 
how neceflary it is “ for the enlarging of our knowledge, to get and fettle in 
“ our minds, as far as we can, clear, diftindt, and conftant ideas of thofe 
“ things, we would coniider and know/^ The reafon whereof there given, is 
this 5 that, as far as they are only imperfedl, confufed, and obfcure, we cannot 
expedl to have certain, perfedt, or clear knowledge ; i. e. that our knowledge 
will not be clear and certain, fo far as the idea is imperfedfc and obfcure. 

Which will not at all reach your Lordlhip's purpofe, who wmuld argue, that 
becaufe I fay, our idea of fubhance is obfcure aiid confufed, therefore, upon 
my grounds, we cannot know that fuch a thing as fubftance exiftsj becaufe 
I placed certainty only in clear and diftind ideas. Now to this I anfweredj 
that I did not place all certainty, only on clear and didindl ideas, in fuch a 
fenie as that ; and, therefore, to avoid being miflaken, I faid, “ that my no-»» Anfw. 2^ 
tion of certainty by ideas, is, that certainty conlifts in the perception of the P* 5 ^* 

“ agreement, or difagreement, of ideas 5 fuch as we have, whether they be, in 
“ all their parts, perfedtly clear and diftindt, or no.” Viz. If they are clear and 
difhndl: enough to be capable of having their agreement, or difagreement, with 
any other idea perceived, fo far they are capable of affording us knowledge, tho’, 
at the fame time, they are fo obfcure and confufed, as that there are other 
ideas, with which we can by no means fo compare them, as to perceive their 
agreement, or difagreement, with them. This was the clearnefs and diftindl* 
nefs, which I denied to be neceflary to certainty. 

If 3^our Lordihip would have done me the honour to have confidered what I 
imderftood by obfcure and confufed ideas, and what every one muft underftand 
by them, who thinks clearly and diftindtly concerning them, I am apt to ima- 
gine, you would have fpared yourfelf the trouble of railing this queftion, and 
omitted tliefe quotation^ out of my book, as not ferving to your Lordfliip's 
purpofe. 

The fourth paflage, which you feem to lay mofl flrefs on, proves as little to 
your purpofe, as either of the former three. The words are thefe: “ but ob- Enav,'-B.IV. 
“ fcure and confufed ideas can never produce any clear and certain knowledge ; 2. 15. 

“ becaufe, as far as any ideas are confufed, or obfcure, the mind can never per- 
‘‘ ceive clearly, whether they agree, or no.” The latter part of thefe words are 
a plain interpretation of the former, and fhew their meaning to be this 5 viz. 
our obfcure and confufed ideas, as they iland in contra-diftindtion to clear and 
dihind, have all of them fomething in them, whereby they are kept from be-^ 
ing wholly imperceptible, and perfedlly confounded with all other ideas, and fo 
their agreement, or difigreement, with (at leaf!) fome other ideas, may be per- 
ceived, and thereby produce certainty, tho* they are obfcure and confufed ideas. 

But, fo far as they are obfcure and confufed, fo that their agreement, or difa- 
greement, cannot be perceived, fo far they cannot produce certainty ^ v. g. the 
idea of fubftance is clear and diftindl enough to have its agreement, with that 
of adtiial exiftence, perceived : but yet it is fo far obfcure and confufed, that 
there be a great , many other ideas, with which, by reafon of its obfcurity and 
confiifednefs, we cannot conipare it, fo, as to produce foch a perception 5 and, 
in all thofe cafes, we necefTariiy come fliort of certainty. And that this was fo, 
and that I meant fo, I humbly conceive, you could not but have feen, if you 
had given yourfelf the trouble to refledt on that paflage, which you quoted, 
viz. “ that certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagree- P. 7, 
ment, of ideas, fuch as we have, whether they be, in their parts, perfedly 
“ clear and diftind, or no.” To which, what your, Lordfliip has here brought, 
out of the fecond book of my Eflay, is no manner of contradidtion ^ unlefs it 
be a contradidtion to fay, that an idea, which cannot be well compared with 
VoL, L 6 F fome 
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fome from which it is not clearly and fufficiently diftinguifhabie, is yet: 
capable of having its agreement, or difagreement, perceived with fome other 
idea, with which it is not fo confounded, but that it may be compared : and 
therefore I had, and have ftill, reafon to complain of your Lordiliip, for 
charging that upon me, which I never faid, nor meant^ 

To make this yet more vifible, give me leave to make ufe of an inftance, in 
the objecft of the eyes, in feeing, from,, whence the metaphor of obfcure and 
confufed is transferred to ideas, the objeds of the mind in thinking. There is 
no objedt, which the eye fees, that can be faid to be perfediy obfcure, for then 
it would not be feen at all 5 nor perfediy confufed, ‘ for then it could not be 
diftinguiflied from any other, no not from a clearer. For example, one fees in 
the dulk, fbmething of that fhape and lize, that a man, in that degree of 
light and diftance, would appear. This is not fo oblcure, that he fees nothing 5 
nor fo confufed, that he cannot diftinguifh it from a fleeple, or a flar 5 but it is 
fo obfcure, that he cannot, tho' it be a ftatue, diflinguifh it from a man 5 and 
therefore, in regard of a man, it can produce no clear and diftind: knowledge : 
but yet, as obfcure and confufed an idea as it is, this hinders not but there may 
many propo/itions be made, concerning it 5 as particularly that it exifls, of the 
truth, of which we may be certain. And that without any contradiction to 
what I fay in my EfTay, viz. that obfcure and confufed ideas can never pro- 
dace any clear and certain knowledge ^ becaufe, as far as they are confufed, or 
obfcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree, or no.” This 
reafon, that I there give, plainly limiting it only to knowledge, where the ob- 
fcurity and confufion is fuch, that it hinders the perception of agreement, or 
difagreement, which is not fo great, in any obfcure and confufed idea ^ but that 
there are fome other ideas, with which it may be perceived to agree, or difagree, 
and there it is capable to produce certainty in us. 

And thus I am come to the end of your defence of your firft anfwer, as you 
call it, and defire the reader to confider, how much, in the eight pages im- 
ployed in it, is faid to defend this propofition, “ that thofe, who offer at clear 
“ and diftinCt ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do.” 

Bu T your Lordfhip having, under this head, taken occafion to examine my 
making clear and diflind: ideas, neceffary to certainty, I crave leave to confider 
here, what you fay of it in another place. I find one argument more to prove, 
63* that I place certainty, only in clear and difiind ideas. Your Lordfhip tells me, 
and bids me obferve my own words, that I pofitlvely fay, that the mind, not 
“ being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know : fo that, fays 
‘‘ your Lordfhip, it is plain here, that I place certainty in evident knowledge, 
“ or in clear and difiind ideas, and yet my great complaint of your Lordfhip 
“ was, that you charged this upon me, and now you find it in my own words.” 
Anfwer. I do obferve my own words, but do not find in them, “or in cleat 
“ and diflind ideas,” tho* your Lordfhip has fet thefe down, as my words. I 
there, indeed, fay, “ the mind is not certain of what it does not evidently 
“ know.” Whereby I place certainty, as your Lordfhip fays, only in evident 
knowledgCp but evident knowledge may be had in the clear and evident percep- 
tion of the br difiigmement, of idei^i tho’ fome of them fliouid 

not be, in alt their pittts, perfectly dear and dilHnd, as is evident in this pro- 
pofition, “ that fubfiance does etiff.” ’ " , \ 

Bn T you give not off this matter" fd ':' for thefe word^ of mine, above quoted 
P.i 5 .by your Lordfhipf }t being' evident, that our knowledge cannot exceed 

dr obfcure, we cannot exped: 
’ bi* dear knowledge f your Lordfhip has here up 
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all our idj . _ , 
'fufed ideas 
difagreement, 


’ it on me, as a contradidion. 


^ , that cpnfeffing our 

ahtf oB^fe f do' not yet place certainty 

teafpn is plain, for I do not fay, that- 
^ and obfcure j; nor, that obfcure and con- 

fo obfcure and confufed, that ho agreement, or 
S ' and other ideas can be percdved j and therefore my 

confeffion 
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confeffion of imperfed-,> obfcure, and confufed ideas, takes not away all 
knowledge, even concerning thofe very ideas. 

But, fays your Lordfliip, “ can certainty be had with imperfed' and obfcure 
ideas, and yet no certainty be had by them ?’" Add,' if you pleafe, my Lord, 

[by thofe parts of them, which are obfcure and confufed,] A d then,- the que- 
ilion will be right put, and have this eafy anfwer : yes, my Lord 5 and that,- 
without any contradidion, becaufe an idea that is not, in all its parts, perfedly 
clear and diftlnd ; and is, therefore, an obfcure and confufed idea, may yet,- 
with thofe ideas, with which,- by any obfcurity it has, it is not confounded, be 
capable to produce knowledge by the perception of its agreement,- or difigree- 
ment, with them. And yet it will hold true, that in that part, wherein it is 
imperfed, obfcure, and confufed, we cannot exped to have certain, perfed, or 
clear knowledge. 

For example : he that has the idea of a leopard, as only of a fpotted ani- 
mal, muft be confefled to have but a very imperfed, obfcure. and confufed idea 
of that Ipecies of animals ; and yet this obfcure and confufed idea is capable, by 
a perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of the clear part of it, viz. 
that of animal, with feveral other ideas, to produce certainty *. tho’, as far as 
the obfcure part of it confounds it with the idea of a lynx, or other fpotted 
animal, it can, joined with them, in many propolitions, produce no know-” 
ledge. 

Th I s might eafily be underftood to be my meaning, by thefe words, which 
your Lordlhip quotes out of my ElFay, viz. “ That our knowledge confilfing in P. 122, 
the perception of the agreement, or dilagreement, of any two ideas,- its clear- 
nefs, or obfcurity, conhfls in the clearneis, or obfcurity, of that perception, 

“ and not in the clearnefs, or obfcurity, of the ideas themfelves.’' Upon which 
your Lordfhip alks, “ how it is poffible for the mind to have a clear perception P. 122^ 
of the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themfelves be not clear and diflindb?’’ 

Anfwer. Juft as the eyes can have a clear perception of the agreement, or dif- 
agreement, of the clear and diftindt parts of a writing, wdth the clear parts of 
another, tho’ one, or both of them, be fo obfcure and blurred in other parts, 
that the eye cannot perceive any agreement, or difagreement, they have one 
with another. And I am fony that thefe words of mine, “ my notion of Letter 2* 
“ certainty by ideas, is, that certainty confifts in the perception of the agree- P* S^* 
merit, or difagreement, of ideas, fuch as we have, whether they be, in all 
** their parts, perfectly clear and diftindt, or no 3’' were not plain enough to 
make your Lordfliip underftand my meaning, and fave you all this new, and, 
as it feems to me, needlefs trouble. 

In your fifteenth page, your Lordfliip comes to your fecond of the three 
anfwers, which you lay you had given, and would lay together and defend. p. 

You fay, (2) you anfwered, that it is very poffible the author of Chriftia- P. 15, 
nity not myfterious might miftake, or milapply, my notions ; but there is 
“ too much reafon to believe, he thought them the fame 3 and we have no rea- 
fon to be forry, that he hath given me this occafion, for the explaining my 
meaning, and for the vindication of myfelf, in the matters, I apprehend, he 
had charged me with.’’ Thefe words your Lordfliip quotes out of the thirty- 
fixth page of your firft letter. But, as I have already obferved, they are not 
there given, as an anfwer to this, that you make me here fay 3 and, therefore, 
to what purpofe you repeat them here, is not eafy to difeern, unleft it can be 
thought that an unfatisfadlory anfwer, in one place, can become iatisfadtoiy, by 
being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, left to the pur- 
pofe, and no anfwer at all. It was there, indeed, given as an anfwer to my 
faying, that I did not place certainty in clear and diftindt ideas, which I faid to 
ftiew, that you had no reafon to bring me into the controverfy, becaufe the 
author of Chriftianity not myfterious pkced certainty in clear and diftindl ideas. 

To fttisfy me, for your doing fo, your Lordfhip anfwers, ‘‘ that it was very 
poffible, that author might miftake, or mifapply, my notions.” A reafon, 
indeed, that will equally jiiftify your bringing my book into any controverfy ^ 
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for there is no author fo infaUible, write he in what controveriy ..e p.ta.c„, . 
it is poflible he tuay miftake, or in that place of vour 

tLt was the force ot this your ^ 

r ir.*' 'fj 'z." “ t st 

"it r“ r “ 

:: Si sM 

« ther becaufehehadmifmiderftoodandimfapplie|my^n^ Canl tli^v 

toer, i . . i that the reafon of it r No, 

« your g becaufe he affigned no other grounds but 
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therefore do not fee, how I could be liable to any charge of unfair, or drfinge- 
SordLi in reprefenting the matter 5 which, lam fure you will allow as 
™f Tmy not ^rreprelnting,imce I findyou ufe it yourfelf. as a fure fence 
a piooi or iiiy uo wW vou tell me “ that you have fet down my 

r. 133. asainft any fuch accufation ; where you teu me. m j n^Hfoio mifreore- 
“ own words at large, that I may not complain, that youi Loidlhip milrepre 
“ rents my fenfe.” The fame anfwer I muft defire my reader to apply for me, 
to your 7 Jd and 90th pages, where your Lordlhip makes complaints of the like 

kind wtth^fo^^here^u for joining me with the author of Chriftianity not 
mvfteiious, are pit down verbatim, as you gave them; and if they <M not 
Sve me that fatikaion they were defigned for, am I to be blamed that I did 

not find them better than they ‘Lordto'^ 

he olaced certainty only in clear and diftina ideas ; I told your Lordlhip, _1 md not 
do foT annSore; that could be no reafon for your joining me with him. 
You anfwer Twas poflible he might miftake, or mifipply, my notions . fo 
Solr^reeing in thf notion of certainty (the pretended reafon, for which we 
were joined) faUing, all the reafon, which is left, and which you ofter in this 
Tnlwe , forVour jftaing of us, is the poffibility of his miftakmg my notions : 
Ld I tknk ft a very natural inference, that if the mere poflibility of any one s 
ffiftaking me, be f reafon for -y being joined witli him ; any ones ajud 
miftaking me, is a Wronger reafon, why I fiiould be joined with hmi,^ But if 
fuch an Inference (hews V'e than you would have it) the fatisfatoinefs aiid 
force of your anfwer, I hope you will not be angry with me, if I cannot 

change the nature of things. i ^ i. 

Yoor Lordfhip, indeed, adds, in that place, that there is too much rea- 
•'« fon to believe that the author thought bis notions and mine the lame, ^ 
Answer When your Lorddiip fhall produce that reafon, it will be ieen, 
whether it were too much, or too little. Till it is produced, there appears no 
reafon at all 5 and fuch concealed reafon, tho' it may be; too niuch, can be 
fuppofed, I thinky to give very little, fatisfadion to me, or any body elfe, m the 

p . B:u?t to make good what you have faid, in your anfwer, your Lord&ip here 
' re^c%: that ** you did not join us together, becaufe he had miiundcrftood and 
mifajfefed my notions.” Anfw. Neither did I fay, that therefore you did 
join us. crave leave to fay, that all the reafon, you there gave, for 

your joining uS^-H^theri was the poflibility of bis miflaking and mifapplymg 
my notions, " " ' .. _ 


Anfw. I, 

P- 36. 


t& tfie fiiftiop of Wofceftefi 



Bii T your Lordfliip now tells me, “ No, Sir,*’ this was not the reafoii of your P- ^6.- 
|c’ri;-7 i:.ii but “ it was,- becaufe he aligned no other grounds but mine, and 
" ij-riiiy own words.” Anfw. My Lord, I do not remember that, in that place, 
yo i give this as a reafon, for your joining of us | and I could not anfWer, in 
that place,, to what you did not there fay, but to what you there did fay. Now,’ 
your Lordftiip does fay it here 5 here I Oiall take the liberty to aiifwer if . 

- The reafon, you noW give, for youf joining me with that author, is, 'f be- 
« caufe he affigned no other grounds, but mine f* which however tenderly ex- 
preffed, is to be miderftood, I fuppofe, that he did affign my grounds. Of 
what, I befeech your Lordlhip, did he affiga my grounds,, and in my words ? 

If it Were iibt toy grounds of Certainty, it could be no manner of reafon, for 
your joining me with him 5 becaufe the only reafon, why at foil you made him 
(and me with him) a “ gentleman of the new way of reafoning, was his fuppo- 
« fing clear and diftina ideas necelTary to certainty,” which Was the opinion,, 
tlxu you declared, you oppofed. Now, my Lord, if you can fhew, where 
that author has, in my words, affigned my grounds of certainty, there %vili be 
dome grounds for what you fay hefe: but, till your Lordffiip does that, it will 
be pretty hard to believe that, to be the ground of your joining us together - 
which, being no whete to be found, can fcarce be thought the true reafon of 


your doing it. 

Your Lordffiip adds, “ however, now I would divert the meaning of themP. 16. 
[i. e. thofe my words] another way.” 

Answ. Whenever you are pleafed to fet down thofe words of mine, where» 
in that author affigns my grounds of certainty, it will be feen how I now divert 
my meaning another way j until then, they mult remain, with feveral other of 
your Lordihip’s invifible them, which are no where to be found. 

But to your alking me, “ whether I can think your Lordffiip a man ofP. 17*“ 
that little fenfe ?” I crave leave to reply, that I hope it muft not be conclu- 
,ded, that, as often as, in your way of writing, I meet with any thing, that 
does not feem to me fatisfadtory, and I endeavour to ffiew that it does not prove, 
what it is made ufe of for, that “ I prefently think your Lordffiip a man of 
« little fenfe:” This would be a very hard rule, in defending one’s felf ; efpe- 
daily for me, againft fo great and learned a man, whofe reafons and meaning it is 
not, I find, always eafy for fo mean a capacity, as mine, to reach 5 and therefore I 
have taken great care to fet down your words, in moft places, to fecure myfelf 
from the imputation of mifreprefenting your fenfe, and to leave it fairly before 
the reader to judge, whether I miftake it, and how far I am to be blamed, if 
I do. AM I Would have fet down your whole letter, page by page, as I an- 
fwered it, would not that have made my book too big. 

If I muft write under this fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any reafon, you make , life of, is not fatisfabtory in the point, 
it is brought for, the caufes of unealinefs would return too often, and it would 
he better, once for all, to conclude your Lordffiip infallible, and acquiefce in 
whatever you fay, than, in every page, to be fo rude as to tell your Lordftiip, 

« I think you have little fenfe ;” if that be the interpretation of my endeavouring 
to ffieW, that your reafons come ffioit, any where. 

My Lord, When you did me the honour to anfwer myfirft letter (which I 
thought might have pafted for a ffibmiffive complaint of what I did not well 
underftahd, rather than adifpute With your Lordffiip) you were pleafed to in- 
fert into it dircdt aceufations againft my book : which looked, as if you had a 
mind to enter into a dired fcbntrover^ with me. This condefcenfion in your 
Lordftiip has made me think myfelf under the protection of the laws of con- 
troverfy, which allow a firee examining Und fliOwing the weaknefs of the rea- 
fons brought by the other fide, without any office. If this be not permitted 
me, I muft coiifefs, I -have been miftaken, and have been guilty in anfwering 
you any thing at all ; for how to anfwer, without anfwering, I confefs I do not 
know. 
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I wl& yon never had writ any thing that I was particularly concerned to 
amine I and what I have been concerned to examine, I wifli it had given me nO 
occafion for any other anfwer, but an admiration of the manner and juftnefs 
of your corrections, and an acknowledgment of an increafe^ of that great 
opinion, which I had of your Lordfhip before : but I hope it is not expeCted 
from rne, in this debate, that I ihould admit, as good and eonciiifive, all that 
drops from your pen, for fear of caufing fo much difpleafure, as you feem here 
to have, upon this occaiion, or for fear you fliould objeCl: to me the prefump- 
tion of thinking you had but little fenfe, as often as I endeavoured to ihew, 
that whs t you fay is of little force. 

When thofe words and grounds of mine are produced, that the author of 
Chriftianity not myfterious affigned, which your Lordfhip thinks a fofficient 
reafon for your joining me with him, in oppofing the dodrine of the Trinity ; 
I {hall confider them, and endeavour to give you fatisfadion about them, as 
well as I have already, concerning thofe ten lines, which you have, more than 
once, quoted out of him, as taken out of my book, and which is all, that your 
Lordlhip has produced out of him of that kind: in all which there is not 
one fyliable of clear and diftind ideas, or of certainty founded in them. In 
Pao-e 16. the mean time, in anfwer to your other queftion, “ but is this fair and inge- 
“ nuous dealing?” I refer my reader to p. 35 — 38, of my fecond letter ; 
where he may fee, at large, all this whole matter, and all the unfairnefs and 
dihngenuity of it, which I fubmit to him, to judge, whether for any fault 
of that Idnd, it ought to have drawn, on me, the marks bf fo much dif- 
pleafare. , 

Ibid. Your Lordflnp goes on here, and tells me, that “ altho’ you were willing 
“ to allow me all reafonable occafions fop my own vindication, as appears by 
“ your words j yet you were fenfible enough, that I had given too juft an oc- 
cafion to apply them, in that manner, as appears by the next page.” 

What was it, I befeech you, my Lord, that I was to vindicate myfelf 
from ? and what was thofe, them, I had given too juft an occafion to apply in 
that manner ? and what was that manner they were applied in ? and what was 
the occafion they were fo applied? for I can find none of all thefe, in that next 
page, to which your Lordfhip refers me. When thofe are fet down, the world 
will be the better able to judge of the reafon, you had to join me, after the man* 
net you did. However, faying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, 
is but faying 5 and in fiich perfonal matter, fo turned, thews more the dilpofition 
of the fpeaker, than any ground for what is faid. Your Lordfhip, as a proof 
Anfw. 1. of your great care of me, tells me, at the top of that page, that you had laid 
P- 36* fo much, that nothing could be faid more for my vindication : and before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perfuade the world, that I have need 
to vindicate myielf. Another pofiibly, who could find in his heart to fay two 
fuch things, would have taken care, they ftiould not have ftood in the fame 
page, where the juxta-pofition might enlighten them too much, and furprize 
the fight. But, pofiibly, your Lordlhip is fo well fatisfied of the world’s rea- 
dinefs to believe your profeffions of good-wili to me, as a mark whereof you 
Page 16. tell me here of your willingneft “ to allow me ah reafonable occafions to vin- 
“ dicate myfelf that no body can fee any thing, but kindnefs, in whatever 
you lay, tho’ it appears in fo different fiiapes. 

In the following words, your Lordfiiip accufes me of too nice a piece of 
' criticifmj and tells me it looks like chicaning. Anfw. I did not exped, in a 
cqattoverfy,, begun and managed as this, which your Lordlhip has been pleafed 
We with me, to be ^pufed of chicaning, without great provocation j be* 
caufe^:the m^tbning that ' word might perhaps raife in the reader’s mind fome 
odd.^c^^ts, which were better fpared, . But this accufation made me look 
back into;, gie; places you quoted in the margent, and there find the matter to 

Anfw. I. To a pretty-lsrge quotation, fet down out of the poftfcript to my firft letter, 
p. 37. you fubjoin ; “ Whkh words feem to exprefi fo much of a CSiriftian fpirit and 

s “ temper. 
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temper, that your Lorddiip cannot believe I intended to give any advantage 
to the enemies of the Chriftian faith ; but whether there hath not been too 
“ juft occafion for them, to apply them, in that manner, is a thing- very fit for 
me to confider.” 

In my anfwer, I take notice, that the term, them,’ in this paftage of your Lord- Letter 2.; 
{hip’s, can, in the ordinary conftrudtion of our language, be applied to nothing,, P* 45 - 
but which words^ in the beginning of that pafiage, i. e. to my words imme- 
diately preceding. This your Lordftiip calls chicaning 5 and gives this reafon for it, p, !-/„ 
viz. “ Becaufe any one that reads, without a defign to cavil, would eafily inter- 
“ pret them, of my words, and notions, about which the debate ivas” 

Anfw. That any one that reads that pafiage with, or without, defign to cavil,, 
could hardly make it intelligible, without interpreting them foy I readily grant j, 
but that it is eafy for me, or any body, to interpret any one’s meaning, con- 
trary to the necelTary conftrudtion, and plain import of the words, that I crave 
leave to deny. I am fure it is not chicaning, to prefume, that fo great an au- 
thor,’ as your Lordftiip, writes according to the rules of grammar, and, as ano- 
ther man writes, who underftands our language, and would be undefftood ; to - 
do the contrary, would be a prefumption, liable to blame, and might deierve 
the name of chicaning and cavil. And that, in this cafe^ it was not eafy to 
avoid the interpreting the term, them, as I did, the reafon, you give, why I 
ihould have done it, is a farther proof. Your Lordihip, to fhew it was eafy, 
fays, “ the poftlcript comes in, but as a parenthefis now I challenge any one 
living, to £hew me where, in that place, the parenthefis muft begin, and where 
end, which can make,’ them, applicable to any thing, but the words of my 
poftfeript. I have tried, with more care and pains, than is ufiially required of 
a reader, in fiich cafes, and cannot, I muft own, find where to make a breach 
in the thread of your difeourfe^ with the imaginary parenthefis, which your 
Lordfhip mentions, and was not, I fuppofe, omitted by the printer, for want of 
marks to print it. And if this, which you gave as the key, that opens to the 
interpretation, that I ftiould have made, be fo hard to be found, the interpreta- 
tion itfelf could not be fo very ealy, as you {peak of. 

But to avoid all blame, for underftanding that pafiage as I did, and to fecure 
myfelf, from being fiifpedied to feek a fubterfuge, in the natural import of your, 
words, againft what might be conjectured to be your fenfe,- I added 5 “ but if Letter 2. 
by any new way of conftruCtion, unintelligible to me, the word, them, here,- P- 45* 
{hall be applied, to any paffages of my EfiTay of Human Underftanding, I inuii 
humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the whole courfe of what 
“ your Lordftiip has defigned for my fatisfadion, that tho’ my complaint be of 
your Lordfihip’s manner of applying, what I had publifihed in my EfiTay, fo a,s 
to intereft me in a controverfy, wherein I meddled not 5 yet your Lordftiip all 
along tells me of others, that have mifapplied, I know not what words, in my 
book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I befeech your 
“ Lordftiip to believe that, when any one, in fuch a manner, applies my words, 

“ contrary to what I intended them, fo as to make them oppofite to the doc- 
‘‘ trine of the Trinity, and me a party in that controverfy, againft the Trinity, 
as your Lordftiip knows, I complain your Lordftiip has done j I {hall complain 
“ of them too, and confider, as well as I can, what iatisfadion tliey give me and 
others in it.” This pafiage of mine your Lordftiip here reprefents thus, viz. 
that I fay, that if, by an unintelligible new way of conftrudion, the word, P. 17. 
them, be applied to any pafiages in my book, what then ? Why then, who- 
ever they are, I intended to complain of them too. But, fays your Lordfihip, 
the words, juft before, tell me, who; they are, viz. The enemies of tlS 
Chriftian faith. And then your Lordfhip afks, whether this be all that I in- 
tend, viz. only to complain of them, for making me a party in the controverfy 
againft the Trinity. 

My Lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my being ftopt by faults 
of grammar, that difturb the fenfe, and make the difeourfe incoherent and un- 
intelligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I fhould not want 

matter 
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matter enough, for fuch an exerdfe of my pen : as for example, here 
where your Lordfhip makes me fay, that if the word, them^ be applied topam/ 
P. i7-pairages in my book, then whoever they are, I intend to eoniplain, &c. tlieie 
being fet down for my words, I would be very glad to be able to put them into 
agrammatiOal conftrudlion, and make to myfelf an inteiligible fenfe of tliem. 
But, they, being not a word, that I have an abfolute power over, to place wliere, 
andVor what, I willy I confefs I cannot do it. For the term, they, in the Words 
here, as your Lordfliip has fet them -down, having nothing that it can refer to, 
but paffages, or them, which ftand for words, it muft be a very fudden rtieta-- 
morphofis, tliat mUll change them into perfons, for it is for perfons, that the Word 
they, ftands here 4 and yet I crave leave to fay, that, as far as I underhand Eng- 
lifli, they j is a word cannot be ufed, without reference to fometliing mentioned 
before. Your Lordfhip tells me, ‘‘ the words, juft before, tell me, who they 
“ are.” The words juft mentioned before, are thefe 5 “ if, by an unintelligible 
new way of conftrudion, the word, them, be applied to any paftage or my 
“ book:*' for it is to fome words before indeed, but before in the fame con- 
texture of difcourfcj that the word, they, muft refer, to make it any Where 
intelligible. But here are no perfons, mentioned in the words, juft beforel tho' 
your Lordftiip tells me- the words, juft before, £hew who they are 5 but this, 
juft before, where the perfons are mentioned, whom your Lordfliip intends by, 
they, here, is fo far off, that fixteen pages of your Lordlhip’s fecond letter, 
one hundred and feventy four pages of my fecond letter, and above one hundred 
pages of your Lordfhip's firft letter, come between: fo that one muft read 
above two hundred and eighty pages from the enemies of the Chiiftian faith, in 
the 37th page of your firft letter, before one can come to the, they, wdiich re- 
fers to them here, in the 17th page of your Lordfliip’s fecond letter. 

My Lord, it is my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any figure, amongft: 
the men of learning 5 but I would not, for that reafon, be rendered fo defpi- 
cable, that I Could not write ordinary fenfe, in my own language : I muft beg 
leave, therefore, to inform my reader, that what your Lordfhip has fet down 
here, as mine, is neither my words, nor my fenfe. For, 

1, I SAY not, “ if, by any unintelligible new way of conftrudtion but I 
fay, if by any new my of conftrudion, unintelligible to me which are 
far different expreflions; For that may be very intelligible to others, which 
may be unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are fo many paflages 
in your writing, in this cbntroverfy with me, which, for their conftrudtion, as 
well as otherwife, are fo unintelligible to me, that if I fhould be fo unman- 
nerly, as to meafure your underftanding by mine, I fhould not know ’v^Lat to 
think of them. In thofe cafes, therefore, I pirefume not to go beyond my own 
capacity : I tell your Lordfhip often (which, I hope, modefty will permit) what 
my weak underftanding will not reach 5 but I am far from faying it is, there- 
fore, abfolutely unintelligible. I leave to others the benefit of their better judg- 
ments, to be enlightened by your Lordfhip, where I am not. 

2. TttE ufe your Lordfhip here makes of thefe words^ but ifj by any new 
" way of conftru:6;ion, unintelligible tb me, the word, them, be applied to any 
“ paffages iby book f ’ h hot te principal, not thse only (as your Lordfliip 
makes it) ufe, fob 1 fed ihfetfi ': But life * tfcat if your Lordfhip, by them, 
in that place, were to be uUderftood to mfeaU, that there were others, that mif- 
applied paflages of my book 5 this Was no fatisfaftiort for what your Lordfliip 
had done, in that kind. Tho' this, I oMerved, was your way of defence 3 that 
Wfeii I complained*, of What ybur Lordfhip had done, you told me, that others 
hiii fenb fb tdb* a§ if that Could hb my manner of fatisfadion. I added, in 

Lett. 2.® fclofe, ^ “ that, WhenaEy Me, m fhch a manner, applies my words contrary 
p. 4^* I' I Elbe Ad fo as to make them oppOfite to the dodrine of 

the 2 ^®ity, and me a party, in that controverfy, againft the Trinity, as your 
Lordmllifkh^s, 1 cbmplkln your Ldrdfhip has done j I fhall complain of them 
“ toOj can. What fafefadion give- me, and others, 

in ltd' Of tm, ahy <m of mme, your Lordfhip makes your fore-mentioned 

they. 
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tliey, whether with any advantage of ienfe, or dearnefs to my wordff^ the 
reader miift judge. However^ this latter part of that pailage, with the par- 
ticular turiij your Lordfliip gives to itj is what your words would perfuade your 
readetj is all that I fay here : Would not your Lordfhip, upon fuch ail occa- 
lion from me, cry out again, is this fair and ingenuous dealing And would 
not you think, , you had reafon to do lb ? But let us lee what we muik gueiSji 
your Lordlhip makes me fay, and your exceptions to it* 

Your Lordlliip makes me fiy, whoever they are, who iiiifapply my 
** words, as I complain your Lordlhip has done (for thefe words mull be fupplied, 
to make the fentence to me intelligible) “ I intend to complain of them too 
And then you find fault with me, for the ufing the indefinite word, whoever 5 
and, as a reproof for the unreafonablenefs of it, you fay, “ but the words, juft 
“ before, tell me, who they aref * But my words are not, whoever they are,” 
but my words are, when any one, in fuch a manner, applies my words, con- 
“ trary to what I intended them, See*” Your Lordlhip would here have me 
underftand, that there are thofe, that have done it, and rebukes me that I fpeak, 
as if I knew not any one that had done it ^ and that I may not plead ignorance, 
you fay, “ your words, juft before, told me, who they were, viz. the erie» 

mies of the chriftian faith.” 

What muft I do. now to keep my vvord, and fatisfy your Lordlhip? Muft 
I complain of the enemies of the chriftian faith, in general, that they have ap- 
plied my words as aforefaid ; and then confider, as well as I can, what fatis- 
fadtion they give me and others in it? For that was all I promifed to do. But 
this would be ftrange, to complain of the enemies of the chriftian faith, for 
doing what, it is very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that 
any one of them has done. Or muft I, to content your Lordlhip, read over 
all the writings of the enemies of the chriftian faith, to fee whether any one of 
them has applied my words, i. e, in fuch a manner, as I complained, your 
.'Lordlhip has done, that if they have, I may complain of them too ? This 
truly, my Lord, is more than I have time for 5 and if it were worth while, 
when it is done, I perceive I Ihould not content your Lordlliip in it : for you 
alk me here, “ is this all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a 
“ party in the controverfy againft the Trinity ?” Nd, my Lord, this is not alL 
I promifed too, “ to confider as well as I can, what fatisfadfion (if they offer 
“ any) they give me and others, for fo doing.” And why Ihould not this con* 
tent your Lordlliip, in reference to otliers, as well as it does in reference to 
yourfelf ? I have but one meafure for your Lordlhip and others. When others 
treat me, after the manner you have done, why lliould it not be enough to 
.anfwer them, after the lame manner I have done your Lord ? But perhaps your 
Lordlhip has fome dextrous meaning under this, which I am not quick-fighted 
enough to perceive, and fo do not reply right, as you would have me. 

I MUST beg my reader's pardon, as well as your Lordlhip's, for ufing lb 
many words, about pafiages, that feem not in themfelves of that importance. 

I confefs, that in themfelves they are not; but yet it is my misfortune, that, in 
this controverfy, your way of writing, and reprefentiiig my fenfe, forces me 
tout. 

Your Lordftiip's name in writing is eftablilhed, above controul ; and, there- 
fore, it would be ill-breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to 
take every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordlhip fays. Clearnefs, 
and force, and confidence, are to be prefumed always, whatever your Lordlliip's 
words be : And there is no other remedy for an anfwerer, who finds it difii* 
cult, any where, to come at your meaning, or argument, but to make his ex- 
cofe for it, in laying the particulars before the reader, that be may be judge, 
where the fault lies ; efpecially where any matter of fadt is contdled, deduc- 
tions from, the firft rife are often necefifary, which cannot be made in few words/' 
nor without feveral repetitions : an inconvenience, pofiibly, fitter to be endured, 

. than that your Lordlliip, in the run of your learned notions, fiiould be ihack- 
led with the ordinary and ftridl: rules of language ; and, in the delivery of your 
VoL. I 6H fublimer. 
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fublimer fpeculations, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudiJiientS 
of orammar 5 tho’ your being above thefe, and freed from a fervile dbfeiv 
vance, in the ufe of trivial particles, whereon the connexion of dlfflourio 
chiefly depends, cannot but caufe great difficulties to the reader. And, liow« 
ever it may be an cafe to any great man, to find himfelf above the ordinary 
rules of writing, he, who is bound to follow the connexion, and find oat liis 
meaning, will have his talk much Increafed by it. 

I AM very fenfible, how much this has fwelled thefe papers already, a id yet 
I do not fee how any thing lefs, than what I have faid, could clear thole paf- 
fa^^es, which we have hitherto examined, and fet them in their due light ^ 

^You r next words are thefe, “ but whether I have not made myfelf too 
much a party in it [i. e. the controverfy againfi; the Trinity] will appear 
“ before welbave done ” This is an item, for me, which your LordOiip feems 
fo very fond of, and fo careful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any %vords, 
it can be tacked to, that, if one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of 
your writing, one cannot yet but fee, that it could not be fo much in the 
thoughts and words of a great man, who is above fuch perfonal matters, and 
which he knows the world foon grows weary of, unlefs it had fome very par- 
ticular bufinefs there. Whether it be the author that has prejudiced you againil 
his book, or the book prejudiced you againfi: the author, fo it is, I perceive, 
that both I and my Efiay are fallen under your difpleafure. 

I AM not unacquainted what great ftrefs is often laid upon invidious iiames, 
by fldlful difputaiits, to fupply the want of better arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to lay, that it is too late for me now to begin to valui thole 
marks of goodwill, or a good caufe ; and therefore, I lhall fay nothing more 
to them, as fitter to be left to the examination of the thoughts, within your 
own breaft, from what fource fuch reafonings fpring, and whither they tend. 

I AM going, my Lord, to a tribunal, that has a right to judge of thoughts, 
and being fecure, that I tliere fhall be found of no party, but that of tri th (for 
which there is required nothing, but the receiving truth in the love of it) I 
matter not much, of what party ariy one fhall, as may beft ferve fhis turn, de- 
nominate me here. Your Lordfhip s is not the firft pen, from which I have re- 
ceived fuch fiirokes as thefe, without any great harm ; I never found freedom 
of ftile did me any hurt with thofe, who knew me, and if thofe, who know 
me not, will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their own harm 
.than mine ; fo that in this, Tfhall give your Lordfhip little other trouble, but 
my thanks fometimes, where I find you fkilfully and induftrioufly recommend- 
ing me to the world, under the character, you have chofen for me. Only 
give me leave to fay, that if the Effay, I fliall leave behind me, hath no other 
fault to fink it, but herefy, and inconfiftency with the articles of the chriftiaa 
faith, I am apt to think it will laft in the world, and do fervice to truth, even 
the truths of religion, notwithflanding that imputation laid on it, by fo mighty 
a hand as your Lordfhip’s. 

In your two next paragraphs, your Lordfhip accufes me of cavilling, in the 
43d and 44th pages of my fecond letter, whither, for fhortnefs, I refer my rea- 
der. I fhall only add, that, tho’ in the debate about myfteries of faith, 
your adverfariet, as you fay, are not heathens ; yet any one among us, whom, 
your Lordfhip fhould fpeak of, as not owning the fcripture to be the founda- 
tion and rule of faith, would, I prefume, be thought to receive from you a 
character, very little different from that of a heathen. Which being a part of 
your compliment to me, will, I humbly conceive, excufe what I there faid, 
from being a cavilling exception. 

, . Hitherto your Lordfhip, notwithflanding that you underftood the world 
has employed your pen in perfonal matters, how unacceptable foevcr 
to the-rwprid, you declare it to be : how mufl I behave myfelf in the cafe ? If 
I anfwer..!nothing, my fiience is fo apt to be interpreted guilt, or conceffion, 
that even the-defemg my aufwer to fome points, or not giving it in the proper 

place,;. 
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place, is reiledted on, as no fmall tranfgreflion, whereof there are two examples, 
in the two following pages. And if I do anfwer fo at large, as your way of 
writing requires, and as the matter deferves, I recal to your memory “ the F. 20, 21. 

fprings of Modena, by the ebullition of my thoughts/’ It is hard, my Lord, 
between thefe two, to manage one’s felf to your good liking : however, I ihali 
endeavour to collect die force of your reafonings, wherever I can find it, as 
ihort as I can, and apply my anfwers to that, tho’ with the omiflion of 
a great many incidents, deferving to be taken notice of : if my flowriefs, not 
able to keep pace, every where, with your uncommon flights, ihali have mift 
any argument whereon you lay any ftrefs, if you pleafe to point it out to me, 

I ihali not fail to endeavour to give you fatisfadtion therein. 

In the next paragraph your Lordihip fays, “ thofe, who are not fparing of F. Jg. 
writing, about articles of faith 5 and, among them, take great care to avoid 
“ fome, which have been always efteemed fundamental,” &c. This feems alfo 
to contain fomething perfonal in it: but how far I am concerned in it, I iliali 
know, when you ihali be pleafed to tell me, who thole are, and then it will be 
time enough for me to anfwer. 

This is what your Lordihip has brought in, under your fecond anfwer, 
in thefe four pages, as a defence of ’ it 5 and how much of it is a defence of 
that fecond aniwer, let the reader judge. 

I AM now come to the third of thofe anfwers, which you faid, p. y. you P, 20. 
would lay together and defend. And it is this : 

“ That my grounds of certainty tend to fcepticifm, and that, in an age, 

“ wherein the myfteries of faith are too much expofed, by the promoters of 
“ fcepticifm and infidelity ; it is a thing of dangerous confequence, to fiart 
** fuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men’s minds more doubt- 
** fill than before.” 

This is what you fet down here, to be defended: the defence follows, 
wherein your Lordiliip tells me, that I fay, thefe words contain a farther ac- 
cufation of my book, which ihali be confidered in its due place. But this 
“ is the proper place of confidering it : for your Lordihip faid, that hereby I 
have given too juft occaiion, to the enemies of the chriftian faith, to make 
ufe of my words and notions, as was evidently proved from my own con- 
cefllons. And if this be fo, however you were willing to have had me ex- 
plain myfelf, to the general fatisfadlion ; yet, fince I decline it, you do iniift 
“ upon it, that I cannot clear myfelf from laying that foundation, which the 
‘‘ author of Chriftianity not myfterious built upon.” 

In which I crave leave to acquaint your Lordiliip, with what I do not un- 
derftand. 

First, I do not underftand what is meant, by “ this is the proper place f* 
for, in ordinary conftrudtion thefe words feem to denote this 20th page of your 
Lordihip’s fecond letter, which you were then writing, tho’ the fenfe w^ould 
make me think the 46th page of my fecond letter, which you were then an- 
fwering, iliould be meant. This, perhaps, your Lordihip may think a nice 
piece of criticifm ; but until it be cleared, I cannot tell what to fay in my ex- 
cufe. For it is likely your Lordihip would again alk. me, whether I could 
think you a man of fo little fenfe, if I iliould underftand thefe words, to mean 
the 2otIi page of your fecond letter, which no-body can conceive, your Lord- 
iliip iliould think a proper place for me, to confider, and aniwer, what you had 
writ in your firft ? It would be as hard to underftand, this is, to mean a place 
in my former letter, which was paft and done 5 but it is no wonder for me to 
be miftaken in your privilege-word, this. Befides there is this fartlier diffi- 
culty to underftand, “ this is the proper place,” of the 46th page of my for- 
mer letter j becaufe I do not fee, why the Sad page of that letter, where I did 
confider and anfwer it, was not as proper a place of confidering it, as the 46th, 
where I give a reafon why I defend it. Farther, if I underftood what you 
meant here, by “ this is the proper place,” I ihould, poffibly, apprehend better 
the force of your argument, fubjoined to prove this, whatever it be, to be the 

proper 
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proper place 5 the caufal particle, for, which introduces the following wi 
making them a reafon of thofe preceding. But, in the prefent obfcurity 
this matter, I confefs I do not fee how your having faid, that I gave occa 
to. the enemies of the chriftian faith,” &c. proves any thing concerning 


of 
ilioa 
the 


proper place at all . 

Another thing, that I do not underfland in this defence, is your infer j:nce, 
in the next period, where you teli me, ‘‘ if this be fo, you iiifift upon it, that I 
“ /liould clear myfelf for I do not fee, how your having faid, what you there 
fiid (for that is it which, this, here, if it be not within privilege, iiiiifl' fignify) 
can be a reafon, for your infifHng on my clearing myfelf, of any thing, tlio’I 
allow this to be your Lordfhip’s ordinary way of proceeding, to infift upon your 
- fuggeflions and fuppofitions, in one place, as if they were foundations to build 
what you pleafed, on, in another. 

Th u s, then, flands your defence : my grounds of certainty tend to fcep-- 
ticifm 5 and to ftart new methods of certainty is of dangerous confequence.’'' 
Becaufe I did not confider this your accufation, in the proper place of coniider- 
ing it, this is the proper place of confidering it : becaufe your Lordflup faid, 

I had given too juft occafion, to the enemies of the chriftian faith, to naake 
ufe of my words and notions j” and becaufe your Lordfhip faid fo, therefore 
you infift upon it, that I clear myfelf, &c. This appears to me to be the con- 
nexion and force of your defence hitherto : if I am miftaken in it, your Lord- 
ftiip’s words are fet down, the reader muft judge whether the conftrudion of 
the words do not make it fo. 

But, before I leave them, there are fome things, that I crave permifTion to 
reprefent to your Lordfhip, more particularly. 

1. That to the accufation of fceptidfm, I have anfwered in another, and, 
as I think, a proper place. 

2. That the accufation of dangerous confequence, I have confidered and 
I^tt. 2. p. anfwered in my former letter 5 but that being, it feems, not the proper place of 
82—95. confidering it, you have not, in this your defence, thought fit to take any no«» 

tice of it. 

3. That your Lordfhip has not any where proved, that my placing of cer-’ 
tainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, is apt to 
leave men’s minds more doubtful, than they were before ^ which is what your 
accufation fuppofes. 

4. That you fet down thofe words of mine, thefe words contain a far-' 
ther accufation of my book, which fhall be confidered in- its due place f’ as 

all the anfwer, which I gave to that new accufation, except what you take no- 
tice of, out of my 95th page; and take no notice of what I fay from page 
82 to 95 ; where I confidered it, as I promifed, and, as I thought, fully an- 
fwered it. 

5. That “ the too juft occafion, you fay, I have given to the enemies of 
“ the chriftian faith, to make ufe of my words and notions,” wants to be 
proved. 

6. That “ what ufe the enemies of the chriftian faith have made of my 
“ words and notions,” is no where fhewn, tho* often talked of. 

7. That “ if the enemies of the chriftian faith have made ufe of my 

I^tt. 2. p, “ words and notions,” yet that, as I have fhewn, is no proof, that they are of 
6g, 85. dangerous confequence ; much iefs is it a proof, that this propofition, cer- 

tainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas,” 
Is of dangerous' confequence. For fome words, or notions, in a book, that are 
of dangerous confequence, do not make all the propofitions of that book to be 

6 f dangerous confequence* 

Lordfhip tells me, ” you were willing to have had me explained 
Anfw. I. my^|, ;to |he general fatisfadion which is what, in the place, from which 
p. 37 - the forifi&j|ya|:cls are taken, you exprefled thus : that “ my anfwer did not 
osLai to that, which you could wifli.” To which I have 

^ ^ • given an anfwer Au^^metlunks your defence here fhould have been applied to 

that. 
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that, and not the feme thing (which has been anfwered) fet down again as part 
of your defence^ But pray, my Lord, give me leave to aik, is not this meant 
for a perfonal matter ? which, tho’ the world, as you fay, is fcon weary oh 
your Lordiliip, it feems, is not. 

9, That you fay, “you infift upon it^ that I cannot clear myfelf from 
“ laying that foundation^ which the author of Chriftianity not myfterious built 
“ upon.’* Certainly this perfonal matter is of fome very great confequence, 
that your Lordfliip, who underftands the world fo well, infifts fo much upon it. 

But if it be true, that he built upon my foundation, and it be of fucli nioment 
to your Lordfhip’s bufinefs, in the prelent controverfy ; methinks, without fo 
much intricacy, it lliould not be hard to fhew it : it is but proving, what foun- 
dation of certainty (for it is of that^ all this difpute is) he went upon, which, 
as I humbly conceive, your Lorddiip has not done ; and then diewing that to 
be my foundation of certainty ; and the b'ulinefs is ended. But inflead of this, 
your Lordllaip fays, that “ his account of reafon fuppofes clear and diftinft ideas, Vind, p.232. 

necellary to certainty ^ that he imagined he built upon my grounds 5 that he 
“ thought his and my notions of certainty to be the fame 5 that there has been p, 36. 

“ too juft occafion given, for the enemies of the Chriftian faith, to apply my 
“ words, in I know not what manner.’^ Thefe, and the like arguments, to Ibid, p, 37, 
prove that he goes upon my grounds, your Lordflaip has ufed 5 but they are, I 
confefs, too fubtle and too fine for me, to feel the force of them, In a matter 
of fadt, wherein it was lb eafy to produce both his and my grounds, out of our 
books (without all this talk, about fuppofitions, and imaginations, and occafions, 
fo far remote from any direct proof) if it were a matter of that confequence, to 
be fo infifted upon, as your Lordiliip profelTedly does. 

Your Lordiliip has Ipeiit a great many pages to tie me to that author 5 and 
ec upon it, that I cannot clear myfelf, from laying that founda- 

“ tion, which the author of Chriftianity not myfterious built upon.” What 
this great concern, in a matter of lb little moment, means, I leave the reader to 
guefs : for, I befeech your Lordlhip, of what great confequence is it to the 
world ? What great intereft has any truth of religion in this, that I and another 
man (be he who he will) make ufe of the fame grounds, to different purpofes ? 

This I am fare, it tends not to the clearing, or confirming, any one material 
truth in the world. If the foundation I have laid be true, I Ihall neither difown, 
nor dillike it, whatever this, or any other author Ihall build upon it ^ becaufe, 
as your Lordlhip knows, ill things may be built upon a good foundation, and 
yet the foundation never the worfe for it. And therefore, if that, or any 
other author hath built upon my foundation, I lee nothing in it, that I ought 
to be concerned to clear myfelf from. 

If you can £hew that my foundation is falfe, or lliew me a better foundation 
of certainty, than mine, I promile you immediately to renounce and relinquifti, 
mine, with thanks to your Lordlhip : but till you can prove, that he that firft 
invented fylloglfm, as a rule of right reafoning, or firft laid down this princi- 
ple, “ that it is impoflible for the fame thing to be and not to be,” is anfwerable 
for all thofe opinions, which have been endeavoured to be proved, by mode and 
figure, or have been built upon that maxim; I Ihall not think myfelf concerned, 
whatever any one lliall build upon this foundation of mine, that certainty con- 
fills in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of any two ideas, as 
they are exprefied in any proportion : much left Ihall I think myfelf concerned, 
for what you Ihall pleafe to fuppofe (for that, with fiibmifiion, is all, yon have 
done hitherto) any one has built upon it, tho’ he were never fo oppofite to your 
Lordiliip, in any of the opinions, he lliould build on it. 

In that cafe, if he lliould prove troublefome to your Lordlhip, with any ar- 
gument, pretended to be built upon my foundation, I humbly conceive, you have 
no other remedy, but to lliew either the foundation falfe, and in that cafe, I 
confefs myfelf concerned ; or his dedudions from it wrong, and that I fhall 
not be at all concerned in. But if, inftead of this, your Lordiliip fhall find n 
other way, to fubvert this foundation of certainty, but by faying, “ the enemies 

VoL. L , 61 ' “ of 
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of the Chrlftian faith build on it,” becaafe you fiippofe one author builds oil 
it 4 this, I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the caufe you defend, wliilil: 
it'fb vifibly drengthens and gives credit to your ad verfaries, rather than 
weakens any foundation, they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, will 
be apt to fmile at fuch a way of arguing, viz. that they go on this ground, bc- 
caufe the author of Chriftianity not myfterious goes upon it, or is liippofed by 
your Lordfhip to go upon it : and by-ftanders will do little lefs than fmile, to find 
my book brought into the Socinian controverfy, and the ground of certainty,, 
laid down in my EiFay, condemned, only becaufe that author is fiippofed by your 
Lorddfip to build upon it. For tliis, in lliort, is the cafe, and this the way 
your Lordfbip has ufed, in anfwering objections againfi: the Trinity, in point of 
reafon. I know your Lordihip cannot be fufpeCted of writing booty : but I 
fear fuch a way of arguing, in fo great a man as your Lordihip, will, “ in an 
age, wherein the myfteries of faith are too much expofed, give too juft an 
# occafion to the enemies,” and alfo to the friends, of the Chriftian faith, to 
fufpeCi: that there is a great failure fomewhere. 

But to pafs by that : this I am fure is perfonal matter, which the world, 
perhaps, will think it need not have been troubled with. 

Your defence of your third anfwer goes on ; and to prove that the author 
P. 20, 21. of Chriftianity not myfterious built upon my foundation, you tell me, that my 
ground of certainty is the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, as expreffed in 
any propofitions ; which are my own words. “ From hence you urged, that 
" let the propofition come to us any way, either by human, or divine autho- 
“ rity, if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more certain, than we 
have clear perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas contained 
** in it. And from hence the author of Chriftianity not myfterious thought he 
“ had reafon to rejeCt alimyfteries of faith, which are contained in propofitions 
‘‘ upon my grounds of certainty.” 

Since this perfonal matter appears of fuch weight to your Lordfliip, that it 
needs to be farther profecuted ; and you think this your argument, to prove 
tliat that author built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here again j I 
am obliged to enter again fo far, into this perfonal matter, as to examine this 
paffage, which I formerly pafted by, as of no moment. For it is eafy to ihew,. 
that, what you fay, vifibly proves nbt, that he built upon my foundation : and 
next, it is evident, that if it were proved that he did foj yet this is no proof, 
that my method of certainty is of dangerous confequence 5 which is what was 
to be defended. 

As to the firft of thcfe, your Lordihip would prove, that the author of 
Chriftianity not myfterious built upon my ground ; and hovs^ do you prove it ^ 
viz. becaufe he thought he had realbn to rejedt all myfteries of faith, which 
“ are contained in propofitions, upon my ground.” How does it appear, that 
he rejected them upon my grounds ? Does he any where fay fo ? No 1 that is 
not offered : there is no need of fuch an evidence of matter of fadt, in a cafe, 
which is only of matter of fadt. But “ he thought he had reafon to rejedfc 
them, upon my grounds of certainty,” How does it appear that lie thought 
fo? Very plainly; becaufe, 'Met the propofition come to us by human, or 
" divine authority, if our certainty depend upon the pei'ception of the agree- 
“ ment, or difagreement, of the ideas contained in it, we can be no more cer- 
tain, than we have clear perception of that agreement.” The confequence, 
I grant, is good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, confifts in the perception 
of the agreement, or difegreement, of ideas, then we can certainly know the 
truth of no propofition further, than we perceive that agreement, or difagree» 
ment.. But how does it follow from thence, that he thought he had reafon, 
upou' grounds, to rged any propofition, that contained a- myftery of faith j 
or, as. your Lordfiiip exprefifes it, " all myfteries of faith which are contained in 
propofitions?” 

WHETHEE. yo^ Lordihip, by the word rejedting, accufes him of not know- 
ing, or of not belfevingj^. feme propofition, that contains an article of faith 5 or 
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what lie has done, or not done, I concern not myfelf t that, which I deny, is the 
confequence above-mentioned, which I fubmit to your Lordfhip to be proved. 

And when you have proved it, and fhewn yourfelf to he fo familiar v/itli the 
thoughts of that author, as to be able to be pofitive, what he thought, with- 
out his telling you j it will remain farther to be proved, that, becaiife he tlioiiglit 
fo, therefore he built right, upon my foundation; for otherwife no prejudice 
will come to my foundation, by any ill ufe he made of it ; nor will it be made 
good, that my method, or way of certainty, is of dangerous confequence ; which 
is what your Lordfhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordfhip's argument 
here is all one with this : Ariftotle’s ground of certainty (except of firft prin- 
ciples) lies in this, that thofe things, which agree in a third, agree themfelves : 
we cai^ be certain of no propofition (excepting firh principles) coming to us, 
either by divine, or human, -authority, if our certainty depend upon this, far- 
ther than there is fuch an agreement : therefore the author of Chriftianity not 
inyfterious thought he had reafon to rejedl all myfteries of faith, which are con- 
tained in propofitions, upon Ariftotle’s grounds. This confequence, as ftrange 
as it is, is juft the fame with what is in your Lordftiip’s repeated argument 
againft me; for let Ariftotie’s ground of certainty be this, that I have named, 
or what it will, how does it follow, that, becaufe my ground of certainty is 
placed in the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, therefore the author of 
Chriftianity not myfterioiis rejected any propofition more, upon my grounds, than 
Ariftotie’s ? And will not Ariftotle, by your Lordfhip’s way of arguing here, 
from the life any one may make, or think, he makes of it, be guilty alfo of 
ftarting a method of certainty, of dangerous confequence, whether this me<^ 
thod be true or falfe, if that, or any other author, whofe writings you diflike, 
thought he built upon it, or be fuppofed by youi' Lordfhip to think fo ? But, 
as I humbly conceive, propofitions, fpeculative propofitions, fuch as mine are, 
about which all this ftir is made, are to be judged of, by their truth, or faliliood, 
and not by the ufe, any one fliall make of them; much lefs by the perfons, 
who are fuppofed to build on them ; and, therefore, it may be juftly wondered . 
liiice you fay, it is dangerous, why you never proved, or attempted to prove it, 
to be falfe. 

But you complain here again, that I anfwered not a word to this, in the 
proper place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordfhip by paffing it by, becaufe I 
thought there was no argument in it; I hope I have now given you fome fort 
of fatisfaflion, by fliewing there is no argument in it, and letting you fee, 
that your confequence, here, could not be inferred from your antecedent. 

If you think it may, I dedre you to try it in a fyllogifm. For, whatever you are 
pleafed to iky, in another place, my way of certainty by ideas will admit of an-* p, x2o 
tecedents and confequents, and of fyllogifm, as the proper form, to try whether 
the inference be right, or no. I ftiall fet down your following words, that 
the reader may fee your Lordftiip’s manner of reaibning, concerning this mat- 
ter, in its full force and confiftency, and try it in a fyllogifm, if he pleafes. 

Your words are : 

“ By this it evidently appears, that altho’ your Lordftiip was willing to al- P. 21 
low me all £iir ways of interpreting my own fenfe ; yet you by no means 
thought, that my words were wholly mifunderftood, or mifapplied, by that 
author ; but rather that he faw into the true confequence of them, as they 
“ lie in my book/’ And what anfwer do I give to this ? ‘‘ Not a word, in 
proper place for it.” 

You tell me, ‘‘ you were willing to allow me all fair ways of interpreting 
my own fenfe.” If your Lordftiip had been confeious to yourfelf, that you 
had herein meant me any kindnefs, I think, I may prefume, you would not 
have minded me here again, of a favour, which you had told me of, but in 
the preceding page, and, to make it an obligation, need not have been more 
than once talked of; unlefsyour Lordftiip thought the obligation was fuch, that 
it would hardly be feen, unlefs I were told of it, in words at length, and in 
more places than one. For what favour, I befeech you, my Lord, is it to 

allow 
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allow me to do that, whim needed not your allowaiye to be done,_ and i could 
have done (if it had been neceflkry) of myfelr, without being blamed 
for talvino- thkt liberty ? Wltatfoever, dieretore, your meaning was, in[ thefe 
wordsj I cannot think you took this way, to make me feniible of your 

Idncliiefs. . • . . L 

Your Lordihip %s, ‘‘ you were willing to allow me to interpret m^ owm 

« fenfe What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My fenfe 

is that’ certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagre^ment, 
of ideas ^ and my fenfe therein, I have interpreted to be the agreement, or dif- 
a^n-eement, not only of perfedly clear and diftind ideas, but fiich ideasJ as we 
have, whether they be, in all their parts, perfedly clear and diftina:, or no. 
Farther, in anfwer to your objedion, that it might be of dangerous I confe- 
quence,’ I fo explained my fenfe, as to fliew, that certainty, in that fenfe, was 
not, nor could be of dangerous confequence. This, which was the j^^oint in 
queftion between us, your Lordfhip might have found, at large, expMined in 
the Sad, and ten, or twelve following pages of my fecond letter, if you had 
been pleafed to have taken notice of them. I 

Bu T it feems you were more willing to tell me, “ that tho’ you were willing to 
allow me all ways of interpreting my own fenfe, yet you by no means thought 
that my words were wholly mifunderftood, or mifapplied by that autl-|ior, but 
“ rather that he faw into the true confequence of them, as they lie in mibook."' 
I fhall here fet down your Lordfhip’s words, where (to give me and others fatis- 
fadion) you fay, you took care to prevent being mifunderdood, which will 
“ befi: appear, by your own words, viz. that you muft do that right to i the in- 
genious author of the E% of Human Underftanding, from whom tjiefe no- 
tions are borrowed, to ferve other purpofes than he intended them. | It was 
too plain, that the bold writer againft the myfteries of our faith took his no- 
tions and expreffions from thence j and what could be faid more for jny Vin- 
dication, than that he turned them to other purpofes, than the authoij intend- 

** ed them V' This you endeavour to prove, p. 43-* 46. and then cdnclude ; 

“ by which it is fufficiently proved, that you had reafon to fay, that notion 
“ was carried beyond my intention.’’ Thefe words, out of your hrft fetter, I , 
fhali leave here, fet bythofe out of your fecond, that you may, at you| leifure, 
if you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your Lordfhip that I im will- 
ing to allow it) explain yourfelf to the general fatisfadion, that it may bp known 
which of them is now your fenfe ; for they are, I fuppofe, too muqh to be 
together, in any one’s fenfe, at the fame time. 

My intention being thus fo well vindicated by your Lord£hip, that you think 
nothing could be faid more for my Vindication ; the mifunderfianding, or not 
mifunderilanding, of my book, by that, or any other author, is what I fhall 
not wafie my time about. If your Lordfliip thinks, he law into the^ true con- 
fequence of this pofition of mine, that certainty confills in the perception of the 
agreement, or difagreement, of ideas (for it is from the inference, that you fup- 
pofe he makes, from that my definition of knowledge, that you are here prov- 
ing it to be of dangerous confequence) he is beholden to your Lordflnp for 
your good opinion of his quick fight: I take no part in that, one way or 
other. What confequences your Lordfiaip’s quick fight (which mnfi: be al- 
lowed to have out-done, what you fuppofe of that gentleman’s) has found and 
charged on that notion as dangerous, 1 fliall endeavour to give you fatis- 
fadion in. 

You fiirther add, that tho’ I anfwered not a word, in the proper place, 
yet afterwards, lett.2. p. 95. (for you would omit nothing, that may feem 
- tyhelp my caufe) I offet fomething towards an anfwer.” 
h'iHALL be at a lofs hereafter, what to do with the 8 2d, and following 
pagesi' tSfthe 95th s fince what is faid, in thofe pages of my fecond letter, goes 
for nothing, becaufe it is not in its proper Jplace. Though, if any one will 
give himfelf the trouble to look into my fecond letter, he will find, that the 
argument I wds in the 46th page, obliged me to defer what I had farther 
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to fay to your new accufation : but that I fe-affumed it in the and an-*- 
fwered it in that and the following pages* 

But fuppoiing every v/riter had not that exadtnefs of method, which lliew- 
ed, by the natural and vifible connexion of the parts of his difcourfe that every 
thing was laid in its proper place ; is it a fufiicient anfwer, not to take any no- 
tice of it ? The reafon, why I put this queftion, is, becaufe if this be a rule 
in controverfy, I humbly conceive, I might have paffed over the greateft part 
of what your Lordfhip has faid to me, becaufe the difpoiition it has, under 
numerical figures, is fo far from giving me a view of the orderly connection of 
the parts of your difcourfe, that I have often been tempted to fufped the neg- 
ligence of the printer, for mifplacing your Loidiliip*s numbers j fince, fo ranked 
as they are, they do, to me, who am confounded by them, lofe all order and 
connection quite. 

Th e next thing in the defence, which you go on with, is an exception 
to rny life of the v/ord certainty. In the clofe of tlie anfwer, I had made in 
the pages you pafs over, I add, “ that tho’ the laws of difputatioii allow bare Lett. 2. p« 
“ denial, as a fiifficient anfwer, to fayings, without any offer of a proof ; yet, 95= 

** my Lord, to fhew how willing I am to give your Lordfhip all fatisfaCtion in 
what you apprehend, may be of dangerous confequence in my book, as to 
that article, I fhall not hand ftiil fullenly, and put your Lordiliip upon the 
difficulty of fliewing, wherein that danger lies; but fhall, on the other fide, 
endeavour to fliew your Lordihip, that that definition of mine, whether 
true or falfe, right or Vv^rong, can be of no dangerous confequence to that 
article of faidi. The reafon which I fliall offer for it, is this ; becaufe it can 
be of no confequence to it, at all.” And the reafon of it was clear, from 
what I had find before, that knowing and believing were two different aCls of Lett. 2. p, 
the mind : and that my placing of certainty, in the perception of the agree- 9^- 
ment, or difa^eement, of ideas, i. e, that my definition of knowledge, one of 
thofe ads of *the mind, would not at all alter, orfibake, the definition of faith, 
which was another aCt of the mind diftind from it : and, therefore, I added, 

^*'^> that the certainty of faith (if your Lordfhip thinks fit to call it fo) has no- ^ett. 2. p;' 
thing to do, with the certainty of knowledge. And to talk of the certainty 95^ 
of faith, feems all one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of believing 5 a 
way of fpeaking, not eafy to me to underftaiid.” 

These and' other words to this piirpofe, in the following paragraphs, 
your Lordfliip lays hold on, and fets down, as liable to no fmall exception 5 
though, as you tell me, “ the main flrength of my defence lies in it.’^ Let P. 23. 
what flrength you pleafe lie in it, my defence was flrong enough without it. 

Fox to your bare faying, “ my method of certainty might be of dangerous confe- 
quence to any article of the chriflian faith,” without proving it, it was a de- 
fence flrong enough, barely to deny, and put you upon fhewing, wherein that 
danger lies; which, therefore, this main flrength of my defence, asyoucailit, 
apart, I infifl on. 

But, as to your exception to what I faid, on this occafion, it confiflsin this, 
that there is a certainty of fifith, and therefore you fet down my faying, 

“ that to talk of the certainty of fiiith, feems all one, as to talk of the kixow- 
** ledge of believing as that, “ which fhews the inconfiflency of my notion of 
ideas with the articles of the chriflian faith.” Thefe are your words here, P. 23. 
and yet you tell me, “ that it is not my way of ideas, but my way of cer- 7-^ 
tainty by ideas, that your Lordfhip is unfatisfied about.” What miifl I do 
now, in the cafe, wlien your words are exprefsly, that my nature of ideas have 
an inconfiflency with the articles of the chriflian faith ? Mail I prefume that your 
Lordfhip means my notion of certainty ? All that I can do, is to fearcli out 
your meaning, the bell I can, and then fhew, where I apprehend it not con- 
clullve. But this uncertainty, in mofl places, what you mean, makes me fo 
much work, that a great deal is omitted, and yet my anfwer is too long* 

Your Lordfhip afks, in the next paragraph, how comes the certainty of R23* 
faith to be fo hard a point with me P” Anfw* I ffippofe-you alk this queflion. 
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more to r^ive others hard thoughts of my opinion 01 faith, than to be inform- 
ed yonrfelf. For you cannot be ignorant that, all along in my Eflay, I ^Li, 5 c cer- 
tainty for knowledge j lb that for you to adr me, “ how comes the cdUainty 
of faith to become fo hard a point with me r” is the iame thing, as for yoo. 
to aik, how comes the knowledge of faith, or if you pleafe, the knotYledge 
of believing, to be fo hard a point with me ? A qiieflion which, I fuppole, 
you will think needs no anfwer, let your meaning, in that doubtful phraie, be 
what it will. ■ | 

I USED in my book the term certainty, for knovrledge, fo generally, that 
no body, that has read my book, tho’ much leis attentively than youii Lord- 
dip, can doubt of it. That I ufed it in that fenfe there, I dial! refer mf reader 
but to two places, amongd many, to convince hioi. This, I am fur^ your 
Lordfliip could notbe ignorant of, that by certainty, I mean knowledge, Ifince I 
have fo ufed it in my letters to you, inftances vv hereof are not a few 3 iome of 
them may be found, in the places marked in the margent : and in myjfecond 
‘letter, what I fay in the leaf, immediately preceding that, wiiich you quote 
upon this occafion, would have put it pall a poflibility, for any one, tb make 
fhew of a doubt of it, had not that been amongft tliofe pages of my infwer,, 
which, for, its, being out of its proper place, it feems you were refolve4 not to 
take notice of, and, therefore, I hope it will not be befides my purpofe here, 
to mind you of it again, j 

After having laid fomething to fhew, why I ufod certainty, and! know^ 
ledge, for the fame thing, I added, “ that your Lordfliip could not bpt take 
“ notice of this, in the i Pth fedl. of chap. iv. of niy fourth book, itjbeing a 
pafiage you had quoted, and runs thus 5 Wherever we perceive the agree- 
** merit, or difagreement, of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge, and 
** wdierever we are fiire thofe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is 
“ certain real knowledge : of which having given the marks, I think I have 
“ fliewn, wherein certainty, real certainty, confiils,” And I farther add in the 
immediately following wmrds 5 “ that rny definition of knowledge, in th<^ begin* 
“ ning of the fourth book of my Eflay, flands thus : knov/kdge feems to be 
nothing, but the perception of the connedion, and agreement, or (Jifagme- 
“ ment, and repugnancy of any of our ideas.” Which is the very definition of 
certainty, that your Lordfliip is here contefiing. 

Since, then, you could not but know that, in this difcourfe, certainty with 
me flood for, or was the fame thing with, knowledge ; may not one juflly won- 
der, how you come to afk me fuch a queftion, as this, how comes the know- 
“ ledge of believing, to become fo hard a point with me ?” For that was, in 
efied, the queftion that you afked, when you put in the term certainty, fince 
you knew, as undoubtedly, that I meant knowledge, by certainty, as that I 
meant believing, by faith ; i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did 
not doubt of it, is plain, from what you fay in the next page, where you en- 
deavour to prove this an improper way of fpeaking. 

Whether .it be a proper way of fpeaking, I allow to be a fair queftion. 
But when you knew what I meant, tho’ I exprefted it improperly, to put queftions 
in a word of mine, ufed in a fenfe different from mine, which could- not but be apt 
to infinuate to die reader, that my notiori of certainty, derogated from the 

or full afiurance of faith, as the fcripture calls it : is what, I guefs, in ano- 
ther, would make your Lordftiip afk again, “ is this fair and ingenuous dealing 
My Lord, my bible expreffes the higheft degree of faith, which the apdlle 
recommended to believers in his time, by full ailurance. But afiurance of faith 
thp’ it be what affurance foever, will by no means down with your Lordfliip, in 
my -^riting. You fay, I allow afiurance of faith, God forbid, I fiioiild' do 
otherwife :• but then you afk, why not certainty as well as afiurance?” My Lord, 

I think: it; may be a reafon not mifbecoming a poor layman, and fucli, as he 
might prefiiuEe, would fatisfy a bifhop of the church of England, that he found 
his bible to I find my bible fpeaks of the afiurance of faith, but no 

where, that I can remember, of the certainty of faith, tho*, in many places. 
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k fpeaks of the certainty of knowledge, and therefore I ipeak fo too^ and 
iliail not, I think, be condemned for keeping clofe to the expreffions of our 
bibie, tho' the fcriptnre-language^ as it is, does not fo weli ferve your Lordfoip’s 
turn, in the prefent cafe. When I fhall fee, in an authentick tranilatlon of our 
bibie, the plirafe changed, it will then be time enough for me, to change it too,- 
and call it not the affaranee, but certainty of faith : but, till then, I foal! not 
be alhamed of it, notv/ithftanding you reproach me with it, by terming it, the 
affiirance of faith, as I call it^ when you might as well have termed it, theF. 3i„- 
affiirance of faith, as our bibie calls fo 

It being plain, that by certaintyl meantknowledge, and byfaith, the adof be- 
lieving j that thefe words where you alk, “ how comes the certainty of faith to p/27. 

“ become fo hard a point with me ?” and where you tell me, I will aliov/ no P.' 26° 

“ certainty of faith f' may make no wrong inipreffion in men’s minds, who 
may be apt to underftand them, of the objedt, and not merely of the ad of be- 
lieving j I crave leave to % with Mr. Chillingworth, “ that I do heartily acknow^- C, 6. § 3. 

ledge and believe the articles of our faith, to be in themfelves truths, as certain 
“ and infallible, as the veiy common principles of geometry and metaphyficks. 

But that there is not required of us a knowdedge of them, and an adlie- 
“ rence to them, as certain as that of fenfe, or fcience:” and that for this 
reafon (amongft others, given both by Mr. Chillingworth, and Mr. Hooker) viz/ 
that faith is not knowledge, no more than three is four, but eminently 
contained in it : fo that he that knows, believes, and fomething more ; but 
*•= he, that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 

merely believe, he doth never know.” Thefe are Mr. Chillingwortli’s own C, 6. § 2. 
words. * • , « 

That this afourance of faith may approach very near to certainty, and not 
come foort of it, in a fure and fteady influence on the mind, I have fo plainly 
'declared, that no body, I think, can queftion it. In my chapter of reafon, EBy.B.IV. 
which has received the honour of your Lordfhip’s animadveriioiis, I fay ofc. 17' §16. 
fome propofitions wherein knowdedge, [i. e. in my fenfe, certainty,] fails us^ 

“ that their probability is fo clear and krong, that aflent as neceffarily foi! 

lows it, as knowledge does demonftration.” Does your Lordfliip afcribe any 
greater certainty than this, to an article of mere faith ? If you do not, we 
are, it feems, agreed in the thing ; and fo, all that you have fo emphatically 
faid about it, is but to corred a miflake of mine, in the Englifh tongue, if it 
prove to be one: a weighty point, and weli worth your Lordfliip’s bekowioP 
fo many pages upon ! I fay, mere faith, becaufe tho’ a man may be a chriflian^ 
who merely believes that there is a God ; yet that is not an article of mere 
faith, becaufe it may be demonflrated that there is a God, and fo may certainly 
be known. ^ - 

Your Lordfoip goes on to alk, « have not all mankind, who have talked of p 22 
« matters of faith, allowed a certainty of foith, as well as a certainty of know- ’ 
ledge?” To anfwer a qiieflion, concerning what all mankind, who have talked of 
faith, have done, may be within the reach of your great learning : as for me 
my reading reaches not fo far. The apofliles and the evangelifts, I can anfwer’ 
have talked of matters of faith; but I do not find, in my bibie, that they 
have any where fpoke (for it is of fpeaking, here, the queftion is) of the certainty 
of faith; and what they allow, which they do not fpeak of, I cannot teli. I 
lay, in my bibie, meaning the Englifh tranflation, ufed in our church * tho’ 
what ail mankind, who fpeak not of faith in Engiifli, can do, towards the de- 
ciding of this qiiefiion, I do not fee; it being about the fignification of an 
Englifh word. And whether, in propriety of fpeech, it can be applied to faith 
can only be decided by thofe, who underftand Englifti, which all mankind’ 
who have talked of matters of faith, I humbly conceive, did not. 

To prove that certainty in Englifh maybe applied to faith, you fay, that p 
among the Romans it was oppofed to doubting ; and, for that, you bring “ ‘ 
this Latin fentence, « Nil tarn certum^ eft, quam quod de diibio certum” 

Anfw. Cei turn, among the Romans, might be oppofod to doubting, and yet 

not 
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not be iipplittl to faith, becaufe knowledge, as well as believing, Is oppofed to 
doubtiiv-’- : and therefore, unlefs it had pkafed your Lordiliip to have qucfted the 
autlioi'/out of which this Latin fcntence is taken, one cannot tell, Yhether 
certiiin be not in it fpoken of a thing known, and not of a thing believed s 
tlio’, if it were ib, I humbly conceive, it would not prove what 37011 f|y, viz. 
that'it, i. e. the word certainty, (for to that, it, mufl: refer here, or to ijothing, 
that I undcrfoind) was among the Romans, applied to faith*, for, as I lake it, 
they never ufed the Englifn word, certainty : and tho’ it be true, t|iat the 
Engliih word, certainty, be taken from the Latin word, certus ; yft that, 
therefore, certainty, in Snglifh, is ufed exactly in tlie fime fenfe, that f:ertus is 
in Latin, that I think you will not fay ; for then certainty in pnglifh 
miift iignify purpofe and refolution of mind, for to that certus is applied in 
Latin. ■ ■ . . . ij 

P. 24. You are plcafod here to tell me, that, in my former letter,*' I uidj “ that 
if we kncTtV the original of words, we fliould be much helped to the ideas, 
“ they were lirfl applied to, and made to (land for.’* 1 grant it true, net fliali I 
un% it here. For I laid not, that a word, that had its original in one language, 
kept always exadtly the lame lignification, in another language, into which it 
was from thence tranfplanted. But if you will give me leave to remind you 
\md.p.237. of it, I remember that you, my Lord, fay in the fame place, “that little 
“ weight is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when a word is- 
“ ufed in another fenfe, by the heft authors.” And I think you could pot have 
brought a more proper inflance, to verify that faying, than that which |oii pro- 
duce here. ji 

But pray, my Lord, why fo far about ? Wliy are we fent to the antient Ro- 
mans ? Why muff we confult (which is no eafy talk) all mankind w|io have 
talked of faith, to know whether certainty be properly ufed for faith, li or no ; 
when, to determine it between your Lordfliip and me, there is fo fare | a reme-^ 
dy, and fo near at hand ? It is but for youto %, wherein certainty foonfifts. 
This, when I gently offered to your Lordfoip in my firff letter, you interpreted 
it to be a defign, to draw you out of your way. | 

I AM forry, my Lord, you fhould think it out of your way, to pulj an end^ 
a fliort end, to a controverfy, which you think of fuch moment,: mef:hinks it 
fhould not be out of your way, with one blow, finally to overthrow ||an afler- 
tion, which you think to be of dangerous confequence to that article |of faith, 
“ which your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend.” I propofed the fafoe again, 
where I lay ; “ for this there is a very eafy remedy : it is but for your Lordlhip 
“ to fet afide this definition of knowledge, by giving us a better, and ifhls dan- 
“ ger is over. But you chufe rather to have a controverfy with nhy book, 
“ for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it.” Thisl| is fo ex- 
prefs, that your taking no notice of it, puts me at a lofs what to thfck. To 
lay that a man, fo great in letters, does not know, wherein certainty cpnfifls, is 
a greater prefumption, than I will be guilty of j and yet to think thdt you do 
know, and will not tell, is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to fay, 
that your Lordfhip, fo much concerned for the articles of faith, an 4 engaged 
in this difpute.with me, by your duty, for the prefervation of theni, fliould 
chufe to keep up a controverfy with me, rather than remove that danger, which 
my wrong notion of certainty threatens to the articles of faith? For, my Lord, 
fince the queflion is moved, and it is brought by your Lordfhip to a publlck 
difpute, wherein certainty coniifts, a great many knowing no better, may 
take up with what I have faid, and, rather than have no notion of certainty, 
at all, will flick by mine, till a better be fhewed them. And if mine tends to 
fcepticifm, as you and you will not furnifli them with one that does not, 
what ijs it but to give way to fcepticifm, and let it quietly prevail on men, as 
either Wing my notion of certainty, or none at all? Your Lordfhip, indeed, 
fays fomethmgin excufe, in your 75th 'page; which, ’'that my anfwer may be 
m the proper fball be coiifidered, when we come there. 


Anfw. I, 
p. 69. 


Letter 2. 
p. 94. 


Your 
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Your Lordfbip declares, “ that you are utterly againft any private mints ofP« 25 » 
words.” I know not what the publick may do, for your particular fitisfadtion in 
the cafe j but till publick mints of words are erected, I know no remedy for 
it, but that you muft patiently fuffer this matter to go on, in the fame courfe, 
that I think it has gone in, ever fince language has been in life. Here, in this 
iiland, as far as my knowledge reaches, I do not £nd, that, ever fince the Saxons 
time, in all the alterations that have been made, in our language, that any one 
v/ord, or phrafe, has had its authority from the great feal, or paffed by aCl of 
parliament. 

Wh E N the dazling metaphor of the mint, and new milled words, &c. (which, 
mightily, as it feems, delighted your Lordfhip, when you were writing that pa™ 
ragraph) will give you leave to confider this matter, plainly as it is, you will 
find, that the coining of money, in publickly authorized mints, affords no manner 
of argument againf; private men’s meddling, in the introducing new, or changing 
the fignification of old, words 5 every one of which alterations always has its 
rife, from fome private mint. The cafe in fhort, is this 5 money, by virtue of 
the ftamp, received in the publick mint, which vouches its intrinfick worth, 
has authority to pafs. This ufe of the publick ftamp would be loft, if private 
men were fuffered to offer money, ftamped by themfelves. On the contrary, 
words are offered to the publick, by every private man, coined in his private 
mint, as he pleafes j but it is the receiving of them by others, their very 
pafting, that gives them their authority and currency, and not the mint, they 
come out of. Horace, I think, has given a true account of this matter, in a De Aite, 
country, very jealous of any ufui'pation upon the publick authority : 

Multa reiiafcentur, qua; jam cecidere, cadentque, 

Quffi nunc funt in honore, vocabula, ft volet ufus, 

Quern penes arbitrium eft & jus & norma loquendi.’* 

But yet, whatever change is made in the fignification, or credit of any word, 
by publick ufe, this change has always its beginning, in fome private mint ; fd 
Horace tells us, it was in the Roman language, quite down to his time ; 

Ego cur acquirere pauca 

“ Si poffum, invideor ? quum lingua Catonis & Eiinl 
“ Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? Licuit, femperque licebit, 

Signatum prsefente nota procudere nomen.” 

Here we fee Horace exprefly fays, that private mints of words were 
always licenfed; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive, fo they will always 
continue, how utterly foever your Lordfhip may be againft them. And, there- 
fore, he that offers, to the publick, new-milled words, from his own private 
mint, is not always, in that, fo bold an invader of the publick authority, as you 
would make him. 

This, I fay, not to excufe myfelf in the prefent cafe 5 for I deny, that I 
have at all changed the fignification of the word, certainty. And, therefore, 
if you had pleafed, you might, my Lord, have fpared your faying on this 
occafion, “ that it feems our old words muft not now pafs, in the current fenfe^ p, 24, 25. 
and thofe perfons affume too much authority to themfelves, who will not 
ftiffer common words to pafs in their general acceptation and other things, 
to the fame purpofe, in this paragraph, till you had proved, that, in ftrid pro- *»• 

priety of fpeech, it could be faid, that a man was certain of that, which he 
did not know, but only believed. 

If you had had time, in the heat of difpute, to have made a little refiedion, 
on the ufe of the Englifti word, certainty, in ftrid fpeaking, perhaps your Lord- 
fliip would not have been fo forward to have made my ufing it, only for pre- 
VoL. I, 6 L cife 
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cife knowledge, fo enormous an impropriety ; at leaft, you would not fiave ao- 
cufcd it of weakening tlie credibility of any article of faith. ^ J 

It is true, inded, people commonly fay, they are certain of wliat they 
barely believe, without doubting. But it is as true, that they aa comm(|niy 
that they know'- it too, But no body from thence concludes, that beljeving is 
knowing. As little can they conclude, from the like vulgar way of fpeaking, 
that believing is certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no more but tjiis, that 
tlie fiill ailurance of their faith as fteadily determines their aflent, to | the em« 
bracing of that truth, as if they adually knew | 

But, however fuch phrafes, as tliefe, are ufed to fliew the fteadinefs and 
aflurance of their faith, who thus fpeak ; yet they alter not the propriety of our 
language, which, I think, appropriates certainty, only to knowledge, '\jvlien, in 
ffrid and philofbphical difcourfe, it is, upon that account, contra-diftijnguifhed 
to faith j as, in this cafe, here, your Lordfliip knows it is : whereof tlfere is an 
P- 1 15. exprefs evidence, in my firft letter, where I fay, “ that I fpeak of belief^ and 
your Lordfhip of certainty ; and that I meant belief, and not certainty. 
And that I made not an improper, nor unjuirifiabie ufe of the w6rd, cer- 
tainty, in contra-diftinguifhing it thus to faith, I think I have anj unquef- 
tionable authority, in the learned and cautious Dr. Cudworth, who fp ufes it” 
“ what effence, %s he, is to generation, the fame is certainty of truth, or 
knowledge, to faith, p. 1 

P.25. Your Lordfhip fays, “ certainty is common to both knowledge a}nd faith, 
unlefs I think it impoffihle to be certain, upon any teftimony whkfoever.’' 
I think it is poflible to be certain upon the teftimony of God (for thait, I ftip- 
pofe, you mean) where I know that it is the teftimony of God : bqcaufe, in 
fuch a cafe, that teftimony is capable, not only to make me belibve, but, 
if I confider it right, to make me know the thing to be fb > and ib |I may be 
certain. For the veracity of God is as capable of making me know! a propo- 
fition to be true, as any other way of proof can be; and, therefore, |I do not, 
in fuch a cafe, barely believe, but know fuch a propofition to be true, and at- 
tain certainty. 

' P.26. The fum of your accufafion is drawn up thus: “ that I have ap|)ropriated 
certainty to the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, in 
any propofition ; and now I find this will not hold, as to articles of faith ; 
“ and, therefore, I will allow no certainty of faith ; which you think is not 
“ for the advantage of my caufe.” The truth of the matter of faft is, in fhort, 
this ; that I have placed Icnowledge in the perception of the agreement, or dif- 
agreement, of ideas. This definition of knowledge, your Lordfliip faid, 
might be of dangerous confequence to that article of faith, which you have 
“ endeavoured to defend.” This I denied, and gave this reafbn for it, viz. 
Letter 2, that a definition of knowledge, whether a good or bad, true or flilfe definition, 
p, 94—98. could not be of ill, or any confequence to an article of faith : becaufe a defini- 
tion of knowledge, which was one abt of the mind, did not at all concern faith, 
which was another a£t of the mind, quite diftincft from it. To this then, which 
was the propofition in queftion between us, your Lordfhip, I humbly conceive, 
fliould have anfwered. But, inftead of that, your Lordfliip, by the ufe of the 
word, certainty, in a fenfe that I ufed it not, (for you knew, I ufed it, only for 
kiiowdedge) would reprefent me, as having ftrange notions of faith. Whether 
this be for the advantage of your caufe, your Lordfhip will do well to cori- 
fider. 

f Upon fech a ufe of the word, certainty, in a different fenfe, from what I 
P. 27—31, ufe it in, the force of all your Lordfhip fays, under your firft head, contained 
in the two or three next paragraphs, depends, as I think ; for I muff own 
(pafdbn my dulnefs) that I do not clearly comprehend the force of what your 
Lordfhip there fays : and it will take up too many pages, to examine it, period 
F. 27, 28. l^y period: : In ftiort, therefore, I take your Lordftiip’s meaning to be this : 

‘‘ THAT^ 'thete are feme articles of faith, viz. the fundamental principles of 
“ natural religion, which mankind may attain to a certainty in, by reafon, 

without 
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without Revelation 5 which, becaufe a man, that proceeds upon my grourids, 
cannot attain to a certainty in, by reafon, their credibility to him, when they 
“ are confidered as purely matters of faith, will be v/eakened.” Thofe which 
your Lordfliip indances in, are the being of a God, providence, and the re- 
wards and piiniiliments of a future date. 

This is the way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordiliip takes here, to prove 
my grounds of certainty (for fo you call my definition of knowledge) to be of 
dangerous con fequence to the articles of faith. 

To avoid ambiguity and confufion, in the examining this argument of your 
Lordfliip's, the bed way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay by the term, cer- 
tainty j which your Lordfliip and I uling in difterent fenfes, is the !efs fit to 
make Vvdiat we fay to one another, clearly underftood ; and inifead thereof, 
to ufe the term knowledge, whichj with me, your Lordfhip knows, is 
equivalent. 

Your Lordihip’s propofition theOj as far as it has any oppofition to me, is this, 
that if knowledge be fuppofed to confifl: in the perception of the agreement, 
or difagreement, of ideas, a man cannot attain to the knowledge, that thefe pro- 
pofitioiis, viz. “ that there is a God, a providence, and rewards and puni{h- 
ments in a future date, are true; and therefore the credibility of thefe articles, 

“ confidered purely as matters of faith, will-be weakned to Mm.” Wherein there 
are thefe things to be proved by your Lordfhip. 

1. That, upon my grounds of knowledge, i. e. upon a fuppofition that 
knowledge confids in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas 
we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of thofe propofitions, 
viz. “ that there is a God, providence, and rewards and punidiments in a future 

date,” 

2. Your Lordfliip is to prove, that the not knowing the truth of any pro- 
pofition, lefiens the credibility of it ; which, in fliort amounts to this, that 
want of knowledge lefiens faith, in any propofition propofed. This is the pro- 
pofition to be proved, if your Lordfhip ufes certainty, in the fenfe, I ufe it, i. e. 
for knowledge ; in which only ufe of it, will it here bear upon me. 

But fince I find your Lordfiiip, in thefe two or three paragraphs.^ to ufe the 
word, certainty, in fo uncertain a fenfe, as fometimes to fignify knowledge by it, 
and fometimes believing, in general, i. e. any degree of believing ; give me 
leave to add, that if your Lordfliip means by thefe words, “ let us fuppofe a p. 

“ perfon, by natural reafon, to attain to a certainty, as to the being of a Godj 
&c. i. e. attain to a belief, that there is a God, &c. or the foufs immortality,” 

I fay, if you take certainty in fuch a fenfe, then it will be incumbent upon your 
Lordfliip to prove, that if a man finds the natural reafon, whereupon he enter- 
tained the belief of a God, or of the immortality of the foul, uncertain, that 
will weaken the credibility of thofe fundamental articles, as matters of faith, 
or, which is in effed the feme, that the weaknels of the credibility of any ar- 
ticle of faith from reafon, weakens the credibility of it fi'om Revelation. For it 
is this, which thefe following words of yours import : “ for before, there was p. 28. 

a natural credibility in them, on the account of reafon : but by going on 
“ wrong grounds of certainty, all that is loft.” 

To prove the firft of thefe propofitions, viz. that upon the fuppofition, that 
knowledge confifts in the perception of the agreement,' or difagreement, of ideas, 
we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of this propofition, that there 
is a God ; your Lordfliip urges, that I have feid, that no idea proves the exif- 
tence of the thing, without itfelf ;” which argument, reduced to form, will 
ftand thus ; if it be true, as I fey, that no idea proves the exiftence of the 
thing without itfelf, then upon the fijppofition that knowledge confifts in the 
perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, we cannot attain to the 
knowledge ol the truth of this propofition, “ that there is a God ;” which ar- 
gument fo manifeftly proves not, that there needs no more to be faid to it, than 
to defire that confequence to be proved. 
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Again, as to the immortality of the foul, your Lordfliip urges, tli?t 
aid that* I cannot know but that “ matter may think f’ therefore 
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Lordfliip’s proof of it ? Juft this : the laying that no idea proves the exiftence 
of the tbingl without itfelf, will not do j ergo, the faying that knowledge con- 
fifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement of ideas, weakens the 
credibility of this fundamental article. This, my Lord, feems to me i: o proof ; 
and all that I can find, that is offered to make it a proof, is only yoijr calling 
thefe propofitions “ my general grounds of certainty, my method of proceeding, 
the way of ideas, and my own principles in point of reafon f’ as if that made 
thefe two propofitions the fame thing, and whatfoever were a confequence of 
one, may be charged as a confequence of the other : tho’ it be vifible, that tlio' 
the latter of thefe be ever fo falfe, or ever fo far from being a proof of a God, 
yet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of them, viz. that 
knowledge confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, 
weakens the credibility of that fundamental article. But it is but for your 
Lordfliip to call them both, “ the way of ideas,” and that is enough. 

That I may not be accufed by your Lordfhip for unfair and difingenuoiis 
“ dealing, for reprefenting this matter fo I ftiall here fet down your Lordlhip’s 
P. 27. words at large: let us npw fuppofe a perfon, by natural reafon, to attain to a 
“ certainty, as to the being of God, and immortality of the foul 5 and he pro- 
ceeds upon J. L’s general grounds of certainty, from the agreement, or 
greeimnt, of ideasj and fo from the ideas of God and the foul, he is made cer- 
“ tain of thefe two points before-mentioned. But let us again fuppofe, that fuch a 
perfon, upoii a farther examination of J. L’s method of proceeding, finds that 
the way of ideas j in thefe cafes, will not do for no idea proves the exiftence 

of 
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« the thing without itfelf, any more than the picture of man proves hi-i beicz, 
or the vifions of a dream make a true hiftory (which are J. I/f5 own e:iprc:;~ 

“ fions) and, for the foul, he cannot be certain, but tlint matter m.ay think, 

(as }; L. affirms) and then, what becomes of the foul b iininaherk.lity (arui 
conieqiiently immortaiity) from its operations? But for all this, lays J. L, 
his affurance of faith remains firm, on its own bafis. Now you appeal to 
any man of fenfe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own principles, 
which he went upon in point of reafon, doth not weaken the credibility of 
thefe fundamentai articles, when they are confidered purely as matters of 
faith ? For before, there was a natural credibility in them, on the account of 
reafon 5 but by going on wrong grounds of certainty, all that is lore ; and, 

" iiiftead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever.” Thefe are your 
Lordfhip’s own words j and now I appeal to any man of fenfe, whether they 
contain any other argument againfl my placing of certainty, as I do, but this, 
viz. a man miftakes, and thinks that this propofition, no idea proves the cxif- 
fence of the thing v/ithout itfelf, fhews that, in the way of ideas, one cannot 
prove a God ; ergo, this propofition, “ certainty confifts in the perception of the 
agreement, or dilagreement, of ideas, weakens the credibility of this fun'” 
damental article, that there is a God.” And fo, of the immortality of the 
foul ; becaufe, I lay, I know not but matter may think ; your Lordlhip would 
infer, ergo, my definition of certainty weakens the credibility of the revelation 
of the fours immortality. 

Your Lordlhip is pleafed here to call this propofition, that knowledge, or 
certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of 
** ideas,” my general grounds of certainty* as if I had fome more particular 
grounds of certainty. Whereas I have no other ground, or notion, of certainty 
but this one alone ; all my notion of certainty is contained in that one parti- 
cular propofition : but, perhaps your Lordlhip did it, that you might make the 
propofition above-quoted, viz. “ no idea proves the exiftence of the thing with- 
out itfelf, under the title, you give it, of the way of ideas, pafs for one of 

my particular grounds of certainty j” whereas it is no more any ground of 

certainty of mine, or definition of knowledge, than any other propofition in 
my book. 

Another thing, very remarkable, in what your Lordfiiip here fiiys, Is, 
that you make the failing to attain know^ledge, by any way of certainty, in 
fome particular inftances, to be the finding the uncertainty of the v/ay itfelf ; 
which is all one as to fay, that if a man mifles by algebra, the certain know- 
ledge of fome propofitions in mathematics, therefore he finds the wcay, or 
principles, of algebra to be uncertain, or falfe. This is your Lordfiiip's way of 
reafoning here : your Lordlhip quotes out of me, “ that I lay, no idea proves 

“ the exiftence of the thing, without itfelf j” and that I fay, “ that one cannot 

** be certain, that matter cannot think From whence your Lordftfip argues, 
that he, who fays fo, cannot attain to certainty, that there is a God, or that the 
foul is immortril ; and thereupon your Lordftfip concludes, he finds the un- 
certainty of the principles he went upon, in point of reafon,” i. e. that he P, 28, 
finds this principle, or ground of certainty, he went upon, in reafoning, viz. 
that certainty, or knowledge, confifts in the perception of the agreement, or 
dilagreement, of ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordlhip means here, 
by principles he went upon, in point of reafon,” anything elfe, but that de- 
finition of knowledge, which your Lordfiiip calls, my way, method, grounds, 

&c. of certainty, which I and others, to the endangering fome articles of faith, 
go upon ; I crave leave to fay, it concerns nothing at all the argument, your 
Lordfiiip is upon, which is to prove, that the placing of certainty in the per- 
ception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas may be of dangerous con- 
fequence to any article of faith. 

Your LorMiip, in the next place, fays, before we can believe any thing, p, -9, 30. 
upon the account of revelation, we muft fuppofe there is a God.” What ufe 
does your Lordftfip make of this ? Yolir Lordlhip thus argues ^ but by my way of 
VoL. I. M certainty, 
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certainty, a man is made uncertain, whether there be a God, ^or no : for that 
P. 29.to me is the meaning of thofe words, “ how can his iaitli ftand as to divine 
« revelation, when he is made uncertain, by his own way, whether tl^ere be a 
“ God, or no ? or they can to me mean nothing, to the queftion ip hand/' 
What is the conclufion from hence 7 This it muft be, or nothing to the purpofe | 
ergo, my definition of knowledge, or, which is the fime thing, my placing of 
certainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideds, leaves 
not the articles of faith the fame credibility they had before. 

To excufe my dulnefs, in not being able to comprehend this confeqiience. 
Ibid, pray, my Lord, confider, that your Lordfhip fays : “ before we can believe any 
“ thing, upon the account of revelation, it muft be fuppofed that tlhere is a 
'' God.” But cannot he, who places certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment, or difagreement, of ideas, fuppofe there is a God ? 

Bu T your Lordfhip means by fuppofe, that one muft be certain that there is 
a God. Let it be fo, and let it be your LOrdfliip’s privilege in controverfy, 
to ufe one word for another, tho' of a diffei^ent fignification, as, I think, to 
fuppofe, and be certain, are j cannot one that places certainty in the perception 
of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, be certain there is a God ? I can 
affure you, my Lord, I am certain there is a God j and yet, I owp, that I 
place certainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas: 
Nay, I dare venture to fay to your Lordfhip, that I have proved there is a 
God, and fee no inconfiftency at ail, between thefe two propofitibns, that 
certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, | of ideas, 
and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my notion of certainty, this 
definition of knowledge, for any thing your Lordfhip has faid to the! contrary, 
leaves, to this fundamental article, the fame credibility, and the fame certainty 
it had before. 

P.29. Youk Lordfhip fays farther, to fuppofe divine revelation, we muft becer- 
“ tain, that there is a principle above matter and motion in the world.” Here 
again, my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my ignorance 5 and be- 
fore I can either admit, or deny this propofition, or judge what force it has, to 
prove the propofition in queftion, I muft diftinguifh it into thefe different fenfes^ 
which, I think, your Lordftiip’s w’^ay of fpeaking may comprehend. For your 
Lordfhip may mean it thus ; to fuppofe divine revelation, we muft be certain, 
i. e. we muft believe, that there is a principle above matter and motion in 
the world’” Or your Lordflup may mean thus, we muft be certain, i. e. 
‘‘ we muft know, that there is fomething above matter and motion in the world.” 
In the next place, your Lordfhip may mean, by fomething above njiatter and 
motion, either fimply an intelligent being j for knowledge, without determining, 
what being it is in, is a principle above matter and motion : or your Lordfhip 
may mean an immaterial, intelligent being. So that this undetermined way of 
expr§ffing, includes, at leaft, four diftindh propofitions, whereof feme are true, 
and others not fo. For, 

I. My Lord, if your Lordfhip means, that to fuppofe a divine revelation, 
a man muft be certain, i. e. muft certainly know, that there is an intelligent 
being in the world, and that that intelligent being is immaterial, from 
whence that revelation comes 5 I deny it. - For a man may fuppofe reve- 
lation, upon the belief of an intelligent being, from whence it comes, with- 
out being able to make out to himfelf, by a fcientifical reafoning, that there 
is fuch a being. A proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomor- 
phhes among the chriftians, heretofore, who, neverthelefs, rejected not the 
idveWtOn of the NewTeftament: and he that will talk with illiterate peo- 
pie, this age, will, I doubt not, find many, who believe the bibie to be 
the ef God, though they imagine God himfelf, in the fhape of an old 
ihan fitting- in heaven % which they could not do, if they knew, L e, had ex- 
^ any demonftration, whereby he is proved to be imma- 

ich they cannot know iu 
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2. If your Lordfliip means, that to fuppofe a divine revelation , it is ne- 
fceffary to know, that there is hmply an intelligent being 5 this alfo I deny. 
For to fuppofe a divine revelation, is not necelTary that a man fliould know 
that there is fuch an intelligent being in the world : I fay, know, i. e. front 
things, that he does know^ demonftratively deduce the proof of fuch a 
being : it is enough, for the receiving divine revelation,- to believe, that there 
is fuch a being, without havings by demonftrationi attained to the knowledge 
that there is a God. Every one,- that believes right, does not always reaibn 
exadly, elpecially in abftrad^ metaphyfical Ipeculations : and if no^body can 
believe the bible to be of divine revelation, but he, that clearly comprehends 
the whole dedudion, and fees the evidence of the demonftration, wherein 
the exiftence of an intelligent being, on whofe will all other beings depend 
is fcientifically proved 5 there are, I fear, but few cliriftians, among illiterate' 
people, to look no farther. He that believes there is a God, tho" he does 
no more than believe it, and has not attained to the certainty of knowledge, i. e. 
does not fee the evident demonftration of it, has ground enough to aximit 
of divine revelation. The apoEIe tells us, ‘‘ that he that will come to God, 

muft believe that he is f ’ but I do not remember the fcripture any where 
fays, that he mufi: know that he is. 

3. In the next place, if your Lordfhip means, that to fuppofe divine reve- 
lation, a man muft be certain,” i. e. explicitly believe, that there is a per- 
fectly immaterial being 5 I flrall leave it to your Lordiliip’s confideration, whe- 
ther it may not be ground enough for the fuppoiition df a revelation, to believe 
that there is an all-knowing, unerring being, who can neither deceive, nor be 
deceived, without a man’s precifely determining in his thoughts, whether that 
unerring, omnifcient being be immaterial, or no. It is paft all doubt, that 
every one, that examines and reaibns right, may come to a certainty that 
God is perfectly immaterial : but it may be a queftion, whether every one 
who believes a revelation to be from God, may have entered into the difqui- 
fition of the immateriality of his being: whether, I fay, every ignorant day- 
labourer, who believes the bible to be the word of God, has, in his mind, 
conlidered materiality and immateriality, and dOes explicitly believe God to 
be immaterial, I fhall leave to your Lordflrip to determine, if you think fit, 
more exprefly than your words do here. 

4. If your Lordfhip means, “ that to fuppofe a divine reveiation, a mail 
miifl be certain, i. e. believe, that there is a fupreme, intelligent being,” from 

whence it comes, who can neither deceive, nor be deceived 5 I grant it to 
be true. 

These being the feveral propofitions, either of which may be meant, in 
your Lordfliip’s fo general, and, to me, doubtful, way of exprefling yourfelf ; 
to avoid the length, which, a particular anfwer to each of them, would run 
me into, I will venture (and it is a venture to anfwer, to an ambiguous pro- 
pofition in one fenfe, when the author has the liberty of faying, he meant it 
in another j a great convenience of general, loofe, and doubtful expreilions I 
I will, I fiy, venture) to anfwer to it, in the fenfe, I guefs mofl; fuited to your 
Lordfhip’s purpofe ^ and fee what your Lordfhip proves by it. I will, there- 
fore, fuppofe your Lordlhip’s reafoning to be this ; that, 

To fuppofe divine revelation, a man mufl: be certain, i. e. believe, that 
there is a principle above matter and motion, i. e. an immaterial, intelligent 
being, in the world.” Let it be fo; what does your Lordfhip infer? 

''' Therefore upon the principle of certainty, by ideas, he [i. e. he that places P. 
“ certainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas] can- 
not be certain of [i. e. believe] this.” This confequence feems a little ftrange, 
but your Lordfhip proves it thus ^ becaufe he does not know, but matter 
may think which, argument, put into form, will fland thus j 
Ip one, who places certainty in the perception of the agreement, or dif- 
agreement, of ideas/ docs not know, but matter may think j then, wlroever 
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fliould be thought to ma . for me I muft deiire the reader to confider, 
the anfwer your Lordfl p „ , „ j^g cannot be certain, becaule he 

your Lordllup fays,^ fliort is we cannot, becaufe he cannot; and 

he"bSe hetSnot. ' This cWlered, , will Juftify the fyllogifm I 

cTme tLXe! m tL“fm itfdff and there firft, Tde'ny the minor, 

? BF GiTwith this, bec^fe this is the foundation of all your Lordfinp s ar- 
gument and tLrefore, I defire your Lordfliip would pr^uce any one who. 
|wng Certainty in the perception of the agreement, or dilagreement. of ideas, 

'""the bccaufe. I fuppofc, your Lordftip means 

me here and would have it thought, tliat I fay, I do not know but mat maitter 

mav think ; but that I do not fay fo ; nor any thing elfe 

fermd, what your Lordfliip adds, in the annexed woids if 

from t • “ and confequently, all revelation may be nothing, but the .ricas Oi an 

“ exalted fancy, or the heats of a difordered imagination, as bpinoia aftunied . 

_ , 4 . ^ T An ‘‘ if is impoffible to conceive that matici, eiLier 

whh 0 ° "Sou!, motJ; could havl originally in, and from 
“ tion ’and knowledge.” And, having in that chapter eftabhflred trmh 

that there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing tW was’fudi 

your Lordfliip, could have imputed tome, the doubting, that thme^ .tas luc 
c a a being becaufe, I fay, in another place, and to another pinjiofc, it is im- 
' pTIble for by^tiie contempla&n of our own ideas, widiout reyetoon, 
“ to difeover, wheLr omnipotency has not given to ^ 

“ ter fitly difpofed, a power to perceive and think, or elfo joined and l.xt 
« toiuattM, fo difpofed, a thinking, immaterial fubflance : it being, in re peft 
“ of our notions, not much more remote from our compiehemions, to con- 
“ ceive that God can, if he pleafes, iuperadd to our idea of matter, a tacuity 
“ of th’inking, than tliat he fliould fliperadd to it, another fubflance, with a 
“ tSty offlflnking.” From my frying thus, that God (whom I have 
proved to be an immaterial being) by his omnipotency, may, for ought we 
know, fuperadd, to feme parts of matter, a faculty of foinking, it rtqunes 
fome fldll for any one, to reprefent me, as your Lordfliip does here, as one 
ignorant, or doub^, whether matter may.not think; to that degree, that I 
‘‘ am not certain, or I do not believe that there is a principle above matter ^d 
“ motion in the world; and confequently all revelation may be nothing, but 
“ the effeds of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a difordered imagination, as 
“ 8pinofa afiirmed.” For thus I, or fomebody elfe (whom I defire your Loid- 
ftup to produce) ftands printed, in this your Lor^ip’s argument, from the 
fuppofition of a divine revelation; which your Lordfliip brings here to prove, 
that the defining of knowledge, as I do, to confift in the perception of the 
agreement^ or difagreement, of ideas, weakens the credibihty of the arPcles ot 

But if yo|fi Lprdlhip thinks it fo dangerous a pofition to fay,^ “ it is not 
“ much hai’dcr to conceive, that God can, if he pleafes, iuperadd to 

matter, a faculty of thinking, than that he fhoiild fuperadd to it, another 
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fiibflance, with a faculty of thinking^ ’ (which is the utmoft I have faid, con- 
cerning the faculty of thinking in matter: ) I humble conceive, it would be 
more to your purpofe to prove^ that the infinite, omnipotent Creator of all 
things, out of nothing, cannot, if he pleafes, fuperadd to fon'ie parcels of 
matter, difpofed as he fees fit, a faculty of thinking, which the reft of mat- 
ter has not; rather than to reprefent me, with that candour, your Lordihip 
does, as one, who fo far makes matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queftion 
the being of a principle, above matter and motion, in the world, and confe- 
quently to take away all revelation : which, how natural and genuine a repre- 
fentation it is of my fenfe, expreffed in the paffages of my Efiay, which I have 
above fet down, I humbly fubmit to the reader’s judgment, and yonr Lord- 
ihip’s zeal for truth, to determine ; and lhall not ftay to examine, whether man 
may not have an exalted fancy, and the heats of a difordered imagination,, 
equally overthrowing divine revelation, tho’ the power of thinking be placed 
only in an immaterial fubftance. 

I COME now to the fequel of your major, which is this : 

‘‘ Ip any one, who places certainty in the perception of the agreement,- or 
difagreement, of ideas, does not know, but matter may think; then, who- 
ever places certainty fo, cannot believe there is an immaterial, intelligent 
being in the world.” 

The confequence here is from does not, to cannot, which I cannot but won- 
der to find, in an argument of your Lordfhip’s. For he that does not, to day, 
believe, or know, that matter cannot be fo ordered by God’s omnipotency, as to 
think (if that fubverts the belief of an immaterial, intelligent being in the 
world) may know, or believe, it to-morrow ; or, if he Ihould never know, or 
believe it, yet others, who define knowledge, as he does, may know, or believe 
it : unlefs your Lordfliip can prove, that it is impollible for any one, who defines 
knowledge to confift in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of 
ideas, to know, or believe, that matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
your Lordihip has not, any where, attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your Lordlliip’s way of reafoning is no more, than to argue, that one cannot do 
a thing, becaufe another does not do it. And yet, upon this ftrange confeqiienCe, 
is built all, that your Lordfliip brings here to prove, that my definition of 
knowledge weakens the credibility of articles of faith, v. g. 

It weakens the credibility of this fundamental article of faith, that there 
is a God! How fo ? Becaufe I, who have fo defined knowdedge, fay in my Efiay, 

“ That the knowledge of the exiftence of any other thing [but of God] we B. ir. c. is 
can have only by fenfation : For there being no neceflary connexion, of real 
‘‘ exiftence, with any idea, a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exif~ 
tence, but that of God, with the exillence of any particular man ; no par* 

“ ticular man can know the exiftence of any other being, but only when, by 
actual operating upon him, it makes itfelf perceived by him; for the having 
“ the idea of any thing, in our mind, no more proves the exiftence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or the 
vifions of a dream make thereby a true hiftory.” For fo are the words of p. 
my book, and not, as your Lordfliip has been pleafed to fet them downi here : 
and they were well chofeii by your Lordfliip, to fliew, that the way of ideas 
would not do ; i. e. in my way by ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. 

But fuppofing I had faid in that place, or any other, that which would hin- 
der the proof of a God, as I have not, might I not fee my error, and alter, or 
renounce; that opinion, without changing my definition of knowledge ? Or could 
not another man, who defined knowledge, as I do, avoid thinking, as your 
Lordfliip fays, I fay, that no idea proves the exiflience of the thing, without 
itfelf and fo be able, notwithftanding my faying fo, to prove that there is 
a God ? 

Again, your Lordfliip argues, that my definition of knowledge weakens 
the credibility of tlie articles of faith, becaufe it takes away revelation ; and 
VoL. L 6 N your 
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vovir proof of that is, becaufe I do not know, whether matter malr not 

‘‘ think/’ . , , , 

The fime fort of argumentation your Lordfiiip goes on with, in tht next 
P. 30. p.we, where you fay 5 “ again, before there can be any fuch thing, as aflijimnce 
' ^ ‘‘ of faith, upon divine revelation, there mull be a certainty, as to fenfe and 
‘‘ tradition j for there can be no revelation pretended now, without imnjediate 
infpiration j and the bafis of our faith is a revelation, contained in an dneient 
“ book, whereof the parts were delivered at diftant times, but conveyed down 
‘‘ to us’ by an univerfal tradition. But now, what if my grounds of cekaintj 
“ can give us no afllirance, as to theie things? Your Lordlhip fays, you lo not 
“ mean, that they cannot demonftrate matters of fact, which it were mdft un- 
‘‘ reafonable to expedt, but that thefe grounds of certainty make all things un- 
“ certain ; for your Lordlhip thinks, you have proved, th. t this way of ideas 
“ cannot give a latislhclory account, as to the exiftence of the plaineft objeds of 
“ fenfe f’ ""becaufe realbn cannot perceive the connexion between the objeds and 
the ideas : “ how then can we arrive to any certainty, in perceiving thdfe ob- 
“ jeds by their ideas r” 

Ail the force of which argument lies in this, that I have faid (or am fup- 
poled to have faid, or to hold 5 for that I ever faid fo, I do not remember) 
that “ realbn cannot perceive the connexion between the objeds and the ideas 
Ergo, whoever holds that knowledge confiftsin tlie perception of the agi-dement^ 
or difigreement, of ideas, cannot have any affurance of faith, upon divine re- 
velation. 

My Lord, let that propofition, viz. “ that reafon cannot perceive the con- 
nexion between the objeds and the ideas," be mine, as much as your Lord- 
diip pleafes, and let it be as inconliftent, as you pleafe, with the affurance of 
faith, upon divine revelation y how will it follow, from thence, that the placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, is the 
caufe, that “ there cannot be any fuch thing, as the affurance of faith, upon 
“ divine revelation," to any body ? Tho’ I, who hold knowledge to confiff in 
the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, have the misfortune 
to r?in into this error, viz. ‘‘ that reafon cannot perceive the connexion between 
“ the objeds and the ideas," which is inconllftent with the affurance af faith 
upon divine revelation 5 yet it is not neceffary that all others, who with me hold, 
that certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of 
ideas, llionld alfo hold, “ that reafon cannot perceive the connexion betv/een 
“ the objeds and the ideas," or that I myfelf fliould always hold it : un .efsyciir 
LordUnp will fay, that whoever places certainty, as I do, in the perception of the 
agreement, or di^greement, of ideas, muff neceflarily hold all the error's that I 
do, which are inconfiffent with, or weaken, the belief of any article of faith, and 
hold them incorrigibly. Which has as much confequence, as if I ffiouli argue, 
that becaufe your Lordffiip, who lives at Worcefter, does, fometime, miffake in 
quoting me ; therefore, no body, who lives at Worcefter, can quote try words 
right, or your Lordffiip can never mend your wrong quotations. For, my Lord, 
the holding certainty to conffft in the perception of the agreement, or difagree- 
ment, of ideas, is no more a neceflaty caufe of holding thofe erroneous propo- 
fitioris, which your Lordffiip imputes to mej as weakening the credibility of the 
mentioned articles of faitli, than the place of your Lordfbip's dwelling is a 
neceffary caufe of wrong quoting. 

I SHALL not here go about to trouble your Lordffiip, with divining again, 
what may be your Lordlhip’s precife meaning, in feveral of the propofitions, con- 
tained in the paffage above fet down; efpecially that remarkably aix.biguous, 
and, to me, obfcure, one, viz. “ there muff be a certainty, as to fenfe and tra- 
“ dition/* . I fear, I have wafted too much of your Lordfhip^s, and my rea- 
der’s timei 'in that imployment already ; and there would be no end, if I fhould 
endeavour to e^^lain, whatever I am at a lofs about the determined fenfe of, in 
any of your expreffions. 
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Only I will crave leave to beg my reader to obferve^ that, in this fird: head, P 
which we are upon, your Lordlhip has ufed the terms, certain, and certainty, 
near twenty times, but without determining, in any of them, whether you 
mean knowledge, or the full affiirance of faith, or any degree of believing; tho’ 
it be evident, that, in thefe pages, your Lordlhip ufes certainty, for all thefe 
three: which ambiguous ufe of the main word, in that difcourfe, cannot 
but render your Lordlbip’s fenfe clear and perfpicuous, and your argument 
very cogent ; and no doubt will do fo, to anyone, who will be but at the 
pains to" reduce that one word to a clear, determined fenfe, all thro' thefe few 
paragraphs. ' 

Your LordOiip fays, '' have not all mankind, v/ho have talked of matters? 
“ of faith, allowed a certainty of faith, as well as a certainty of knowledge?” 
Anfw. Blit did ever any one, of all that mankind, allow it as tolerable way 
of fpeaking, that believing, in general (for which your Lordfliip has ufed it) 
which contains in it the loweil degree of faith, fhould be called certainty ? Could 
he, who feid, “ I believe; Lord, help my unbelief,” or anyone, v/ho is 
weak in faith, or of little faith; be properly laid to be certain, or “ de dubio 
certiis,” of what he believes, but with a weak degree of afTept ? I fliall not 
queftion what your Lordfliip’s great learning may authorize ; but I imagine, 
every one hath not fkill, or will not affume the liberty to fpeak fo. 

If a witnefs before a judge, aflced upon his oath, whether he were certain of 
£ich a thing, fhould anfwer, yes, he was certain ; and, upon further demand, 
flioiild give this account of his certainty, that he believed it ; would he not make 
the court and auditors believe ftrangely of him ? For to fay, that a man is cer- 
tain, when he barely believes, and that, perhaps, with no great afTurance of 
£uth, is to fey that he is certain, where he owns an uncertainty. For he that 
fays, he barely believes, acknowledges that he affents to a propolition, as true, 
upon bare probability. And where any one affents thus, to any propolition, his 
affent excludes not a pofiibility, that it may be otherwife ; and where, in any 
one's judgment, there is a pofiibility to be otherwife, there one cannot deny, 
but there is fome uncertainty; and the lefs cogent the probabilities appear, 
upon which he affents, the greater the uncertainty. So that all barely proba- 
ble proofs, which procure affent, always containing fome vifible poffibility, that 
It may be otherwife (or elfe it would be demonftration) and confequently the 
weaker the probability appears, the weaker the affent, and the more the un- 
certainty ; it thence follows, that, where there is fuch a mixture of uncer- 
tainty, there a man is fo far uncertain : and therefore to fey, that a man is cer- 
tain, where he barely believes, or affents but weakly, tho’ he does believe, feems 
to me to fey, that he is certain and uncertain together. But tho' bare belief 
always includes feme degrees of uncertainty, yet it does not, therefore, neceda- 
rily include any degree of wavering ; the evidently flrong probability may as 
Ileadily determine the man to affent to the truth, or make him take the propo- 
fition for true, and act accordingly, as knowledge makes him fee, or be certain, 
that it is true. And he that doth fo, as to truths revealed in the fcripture, will 
fhew his faith by bis works ; and has, for ought I can fee, all the faith neceffary 
to a Chriftian, and required to felvation. 

My Lord, when I confider the length of my anfwer here, to thefe few pages 
of your Lordfliip's, I cannot but bemoan my own dulnefs, and own my unfit- 
nefs to deal with fe learned an adverfery, as your Lordfhip, in controvert : 
for I know not how to anfwer, but to a proportion of a determined fenfe. 
Wiiilil: it is vague and uncertain, in a general, or equivocal, ufe of any of the 
terms, I caniiot tell what to fey to it. I know not but fuch comprehenfive 
ways of expreffing one's felf, may do well enough in declamation ; but, in rea- 
foning, there can be no judgment made, till one can get to fome pofitive de- 
termined fenfe of the fpeaker. If your Lordfliip had pleafed to have conde- 
fcended fo far to my low capacity, as to have delivered your meaning here, 
determined to any one of the fenfes above fet down, or any other, that you 
may have in thefe words, I gathered them from, it would have feved me a great 
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deal of writing, and your Lordfliip s tos of ime w 1 

this here to your Lordflnp we e « ° J ® f Lordfldp’s reafonlngs, that ury- 

convenience: it is xvery \ ’ ^t,|c di&cultv and, asainil mv multi- 

want of underftanding caufes dl that great deal, I 

plies the wwds of my arftver. f ^ Lord&ip’s; yet my defence is not 
Le ¥> I ftew in particular, ^of every one of thofe 

of any article of faith, which it ha article of natural reli- 

gion, you come, in the next p , _,we the articles of faith, in the way 
Lordfhipfays, art when thefe ideas are 

<. of idU can retain well, 

“ quitted ?” What this mipiiry , y ^ 

derftand what it is, to o/thofe articles, when 

what your Lordfhip means by S, my Lrt fight, hot al- 

thefe ideas are quitted. Bu , . ^eanino- ; yet here I prefume to: know, 

ways aftlnaly to difcern your Lo^ Jip mea ^ y F 

« before,” The ^Xid tefyour Loldfliip proceeds.; juft in 

I. The refun-edhon of the dead. c/forrner : your Lordfltqii brings 

the fame method of arguing, as p J fuppofe incon- 

feveral pal&ges. o^thXtlb andlsiis your 

fiftent With the belief of me rei ^ Unnwledre to confift in the perception 
argument to prove, that my detong of 

So; the 

tion of the agreement, oAeis, who Jace certainty in 

ThSrScSS SrtoVofe errors, and fo not have tbpir belief 

“^vir^SordMlISSfOTe by all the long difeourfe, you have made here, 

not, I humbly iJSftSf^artide pi 

2s your Lordfliip cannot but 

Sme 2 er Tf you plei to recollea what is faid in your 21ft and following 
remembei, y p by your Loid- 

A.afoiF"~a "f 

“ no lefe than thofe of the. Trinity, and the incarnatKjin °f 0 '“ 

“ SailoW"^ Where I muft humbly’ crave leave to obferve to yourjLortflup, 
that fecond head, here, youriLor^ip b- t" 

mv notion #-icertainty, to my notion of ideas. Foi the qiieftion, as 1 nave 
ofL had occiftofi to ,obf«ve to your Lordfcip, is, whether my 
tainty, i. e, my pUcing of certainty in the perception of ’J 
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difiip’reenicr.t, of ideas^ alters the foundation, and lelTens the credibility of any 
article of fcitli ? This being the queftion, between your I-ordOiip and mCj 
ought, I humbly conceive, moil: eipecially to have been kept rio'le to, in this 
article of the Trinity j becaufe it was upon the account oi my notion of cei'- 
tainty, as prejudicial to the dodlrine of the Trinity, that my book was firit 
brought inm this difpiite. But your Lordfhip offers nothing, that I can find, to 
prove that my definition of knowledge, or certainty, does any way leffen the 
credibility of either of the articles, here mentioned, unleis your Infixing upon 
fome luppofed errors of mine, about nature and perfon, muff be taken for 
proofs of this propofition, that my definition of certainty leffens the credibility 
of the articles of the Trinity, and our Saviour's incarnation. And then the 
anfwer, I liavc already given, to the fame way of argumentation, iifed by yoiir 
Lordfliip, concerning the articles of a God, revelation, and the refurredion, I 
tliink may fuffice. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, fhewn that your Lordffn'p has not in the 
leaftproved this propofition, that the placing of certainty in the perception of tlie 
agreement, or difigreement, of ideas, weakens the credibility of any one art!- 
cie of faith, %vliich was your former acculation againft this (as your Lordfhip is 
plcafed to call it) “ new method of certainty, of fo dangerous confequence to 
that article of faith, which your Lordfliip has endeavoured to defend f ' and 
all that your terrible reprefentation of it, being, as I humbly conceive, come to 
juff nothing ; I come now to vindicate my book from your new accufation, in 
your laft letter, and to fliew, that you no more prove the paffages, you allege 
out of my EiTay, to have any inconfiffency with the articles of the Chriffiaii 
faith, you oppofe them to, than you have proved by them, that my definition 
of knowledge weakens the credibility of any of thofe articles. 

I. “ The article of the Chriffian faith your Lordfhip begins with, is that of 
the refurredion of the dead f ’ and concerning that, you fay, “ the reafon of 
“ believing the refurredion of the lame body, upon my grounds, is from the 
*=* idea of identity.” Anfw. Give me leave, my Lord, to fiy, that the reafon ?, 32; 
of believing any article of the Chriffian faith (fiich as your Lordfliip is here 
fpeaking of) to me, and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine revela- 
tion. Upon this ground I believed it, before I either writ that chapter of iden- 
tity and diverfity 5 and before I ever thought of thofe propofitions, which your 
Lordlhip quotes out of that chapter : and, upon the fame ground, I believe it 
ftill ; and not from my idea of identity. This faying of your Lordfliip's, there- 
fore, being a propofition neither felf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, re- 
mains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, ail your large fuperffxudure 
built thereon, comes to nothing. 

But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to reprefent 
to your Lordfliip, that Z thought you undertook to make out, that my notion 
of ideas was inconfiffent with the articles of the Chriffian faith. But that, which 
your Lordfliip inffances in here, is not, that I yet know, an article of the 
Chriffian fiiith. The reiiirredtion of the dead, I acknowledge to be an article of 
the Chriffian fiith : but that the refurredfcion of the fame body, in your Lord- 
fhip’s fenfe of the fame body, is an article of the Chriffian faith, is what, J con- 
fefs, I do not yet know. 

In the New Teffament (wherein, I think, are contained all the articles of the 
Chriffian faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoftles to preach the refurredion of 
the dead, and the refurredion from the dead, in many places : but I do not re- 
member any place, where the refurredion of the fame body is fo much as men- 
tioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the cafe, I do not remember, in any 
place of the New Teffament (where the general refurredion at the laft day is 
fpokeii of) any fuch expreffion, as the refurredion of the body, much lefs of 
the Lrne body. And it may feem to be, not without fome fpeciai reafon, 
that where St. Paul's difeourfe was particularly, concerning the body, and fo 
led him to name^ it 5 yet when he fpeaks of the refurredion, he fays, youj 
f'':- and; nottyouT bodies,/’ ; i'Cor..'-vi.’'T4. ' 

•VoE. 1. 6 0 
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1 SAY f the general refurredion at the laffc day ; becaiife where the refur-^ 
redion of fome particular perfons, prefently upon our Saviour’s refurredlon, is 
Matxxvii. mentioned, the words are, ‘‘ The graves were opened, and many bodies of 
5 ^? 53 “ cc faints, which flept, arofe, and came out of the graves, after his refurredlion, 
“ and went into the holy city, and appeared to many.” Of which peculiar 
way of ipeaking of this reiiirredion, the paifage itfeif gives a reafbn in thefe 
words, “ appeared to many 5” i. e. thole who flept appeared, fo as to be known 
to be rifen. But this could not be known, unlefs they brought with them the 
evidence, that they v/ere thofe, who had been dead, whereof there were thefe 
two proofs ; their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of 
them, but appeared to be the fame to thofe, who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been thofe, who 
had been dead fo long, that all, who knew them once alive, were now gone, 
thofe, to whom they appeared might have known them to be men, but could 
not have known they w-ere rifen from the dead, becaufe they never knew they 
had been dead. All that, by their appearing, they could have known, was, 
that they were fo many living ftrangers, of whofe refurrecflion, they knew no» 
thing. It was neceflary, therefore, that they fliould come in fuch bodies, as 
might, in make and fize, &c. appear to be the fame they had before, that they 
might be known to thofe of their acquaintance, w^hom they appeared to. And 
it is probable, they were fuch as were newly dead, whofe bodies were not yet 
diflblved and diflipated ; and, therefore, it is particulaiiy laid here (dilfeiently 
from what is faid of the general refurredlion) that ‘‘ their bodies arofe f ’ be- 
caufe they were the fame, that v/ere then lying in their graves, the moment 
before they arofe. 

But your Lordlhip endeavours to prove, it mull: be the fame body : and 
let us grant, that your Lordlhip, nay, and others too, think you have proved, 
it mufl: be the fame body 5 will you therefore fay, that he holds, what is in- 
conflftent with an article of faith, who having never feen this your Lordlliip’s 
interpretation of the fcripture, nor your reafons for the fame body, in your fenfe 
of lame body ; or, if he has feen them, yet not underflanding them, or not 
perceiving the force of them, believes what the fcripture propoles to him, viz. 
that, at the laft day, the dead lhall be raifed, without determining, whether it 
fliall be with the very fame bodies, or no ? 

I KNOW, your Lordfliip pretends not to ered your particular interpretations 
jof fcripture,; into articles of faith; and, if you do not, he that believes the 
dead lhall be raifed, believes that article of faith, which the fcripture propofes ; 
and cannot be accufed of holding any thing inconfiftent with it, if it feioifld 
happen, that what he holds, is inconfiftent with another propofition, viz. " that 



" the dead lhall be raifed with the fame bodies,” in your Lordfliip’s fenfe; 
which I do not find propofed in Holy Writ, as an article of faith. 

34 > 35 * But your Lordlliip argues, " it mull; be the fame body which, as you ex- 
plain fame body, " is not the fame individual panicles of matter, which wTre 
" united at the point of death ; nor the fame particles of matter, that the finner 
" had, at the time of the commiffion of his fins: but that it muft be the fame 
" material fiibftance, which was, vitally united to the foul here i, e. as I un» 
derftand it, the fame individual particles of matter, which were, fome time or 
other, during his life here, vitally united to his foul. 

37‘ Your firfl: argument, to prove that it mufl; be the lame body, in this fenfe 

John V. pjT body, is taken from thefe words of our Saviour : " All that are in 

the graves lhall hear his voice, and lliall come forth.” From whence your 
•' ’ Lordlhip argues, that thefe words, " all that are in their graves,” relate to no 
Other fubflance than what was united to the foul, in life ; becaufe " a different 
" fuMlance cannot be faid to be in the graves, and to come out of them,” 
Wlfictwords of your Lordfliip’s, if they prove any thing, prove that the foul 
too is the grave, and raifed out of it, at the lafl: day. For your Lord- 

lhip fays, caaa a different fubffance be faid to be in their graves, and come out of 
" them ?*' So that, according to this interpretation of thefe words of our Saviour, 
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iio otlier fubftance, being raifed, but what hears his voice ; and no other 
febftance hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the grave ‘ 
and no other fiibftance coming out of the grave, but what was in the grave j 
any one muft conclude, that the foulj unlefs it be in the grave, will make no 
part of the perfon that is raifed, unlefs, as your Lordfhip argues againft me, 
you can make it out that a fubftance, which never was in the grave, may P. 37 » 
come out of it,” or, that the foul is no fubftance. 

But fetting afide the fubftance of the foul 5 another thing j that will make 
any one doubt, whether fhis your interpretation of our Saviour’s words be neceC- 
farily to be received, as their true fenfe, is, that it will not be very eafily 
reconciled to your faying, you do not mean, by the fame body, “ the fameF. 34. 

“ individual particles, which were united, at the point of death.” And yet, by 
this interpretation of our Saviour’s words, you can mean no other particles, but 
fuch as were united at the point of death 4 becaufe you mean no other fubftance, 
but what comes out of the grave, and no fubftance, no particles come out, you 
fay, but what were in the grave : and I think your Lordlliip will not lay, that 
the particles, that were feparate from the body by perlpiration, before the point 
of death, were laid up in the grave. 

But your Lordfhip, I find, has an anfwer to this ; viz, that, by comparing P. 37. 
this with other places, you find, that the words [of our Saviour above quoted] are 
to be underftood of the fubftance of the body, to which the foul was united ; 

** and not to (I fuppofe your Lordfhip writ, of) thofe individual particles” 
i. e. thofe individual particles, that are in the grave, at the refnrre<ftion ; for fo 
they muft be read, to make your Lordfhip’s fenfe entire, and to the purpofe of 
your anfwer here. And then, methinks, this laft fenfe of our Saviour’s words, 
given by your Lordlliip, wholly overturns the fenfe which you have given of 
them above; where, from thofe words, you prefs the belief of the refur- 
redtion of the fame body, by this ftrong argument, that a fubftance could not, 
upon hearing the voice of Chrift, “ come out of the grave^ which was never in 
“ the grave there (as far as I can nnderftand your words) your Lordfhip ar- 
guesj that our Saviour’s words muft be underftood of the particles in the grave, 

“ unlefs, as your Lordfhip faySj one can make it out, that a fubftance, whidi 
never was in the grave, may come out of it.” And here your Lordlliip ex- 
prefsly fays, that our Saviour’s words are to be underftood of the fubftance of 
“ that body, to which the foul was [at any time] united, and not to thofe 
“ individual particles, that are in the grave.” Which, put together, feems to 
me to fey, that our Saviour’s words are to be underftood of thofe particles only 
that are in the grave, and not of thofe particles only, which are in the grave 5 
but of others alfo, which have, at any time, been vitally united to the foul, 
but never were in the grave. 

The next text your Lordfhip brings, to make the refurrecftion of the feme 
body, in your fenfe, an article of feith, are thefe words of St. Paul : For we aCor. v, 
muft all appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” To which your Lordfhip fubjoins this queftioii ; “ can thefe P. 3^* 

“ words be underfiiood of any other material fubftance, but that body, in 
which thefe things were done ?” Anfw. A man may fufpeiid his determining 
the meaning of the apoftle to be^ that a finner fhall fuffer for his fins in the very 
fame body, wherein he committed them ; becaufe St. Paul does not fay he fhail 
have the very fame body, when he fuffersj that he had, when he finned. The 
apoftle fays indeed, “ done in his body.” The body he had, and did things in, 
at five, or fifteen, was no doubt his body, as much as that, which he did things 
in, at fifty, was his body, tho’ his body were not the very feme body, at thofe 
different ages : and fo will the body, which he fhail have, after the rerurre(3:ion, 
be his body, tho’ it be not the very fame with that, which he had at five, or . 
fifteen, or fifty. He that at threefcore is broke on the wheel, for a murder he 
committed at twenty, is punifhed for what he did in his body ; tho* the body 
he has, i. e. his body at threefcore, be not the fame, i* e. made up of the fame 

individual 
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individual particles of matter, that that body was, which he had forty years 
before. When your Lordihip has refolved with yourfelf, what that fame im" 
mutable, he, is, which at the laft judgment lhali receive the things done ie 
his body 5 your Lordihip will ealiiy fee, that the body he had, when an embryo 
in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man marrying a wife^ 
and when bed-rid, dying of a confumption, and, at laft, which he ftial! have 
after his refurredtion 5 are each of them, his body, tlio’ neither of them be 
the Lme body, the one with the other. 

But farther, to your Lordfliip’s queftionj “ can thefe words be iinderftood 
“ of any other material fubftance, but that body, in which thefe things were 
done r” I anfwer, thefe words of St. Paul may be iinderftood of another ma- 
terial fubftance, than that body, in which thefe things were done 3 becaufe 
your Lordihip teaches me, and gives me a ftrong reafon, fo to underftand them. 
P. 34. Your Lordihip fays, that, you do not fay the fame particles of matter, which 
the finner had, at the very time of the commiffion of his fins, fhali be railed 
P- 35- at the laft day,” And your Lordfliip gives this reafon for it : “ for then a 
“ long linner muft have a vaft body, confidering the continual fpeiiding of par- 
tides by perfpiration.” Now, my Lord, if the apoftle’s words, as your Lord- 
ihip would argue, cannot be underftood of any other material fubftance, but 
that body, in which thefe things were done 5 and no body, upon the removal,, 
or change, of feme of the particles that, at any time, make it up, is the fame 
material fubftance, or the fame body : it will, I think, thence follow, that 
either the finner muft have all the fame individual particles, vitally united to his 
foul when he is raifed, that he had vitally united to his foul, when he finned : or 
dfe St. Paul’s words, here, cannot be underftood to mean “ the fame body,, 
in which the things were done.” For if there v/ere other particles of matter,, 
in the body, wherein the things was done, than in that, which is raifed, that 
which is raifed, cannot be the fame body, in which they were done : unlefs that 
alone, which has juft all the fame individual particles, when any adion is doiie^ 
being the fame body, wherein it was done, that alfo, which has not the fame 
individual particles, wherein thatadion was done, can be the lame body, where- 
in it was done j which is, in effed, to make the lame body, fometimes to be 
the fame, and fometimes not the fame. 

Your Lordihip thinks it fuffices to make the fame body, to have not a!!, 
but no other particles of matter, but fuch as were feme time, or other, vitally 
united to the foul before : but fuch a body, made up of part of the particles 
feme time, or other, vitally united to the foul, is no more the fame body, 
wherein the adions were done, in the diftant parts of the long finner’s life, 
than that is the lame body, in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters,, 
of the fame particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example 5 a 
finner has aded here, in his body, an hundred years ^ he is raifed at the 
■ laft day j but with what body ? The fame, fays your Lordihip, that he 
aded in 5 becaufe St. Paul fays, he muft receive the things done in his body/ 
What, therefore, muft his body at the refurredion confift of ? Muft it con- 
lift of all the particles of matter, that have ever been vitally united to his foul ? 
For they, in fucceflion, have, all of them, made up his body, wherein he did 
L 35. thefe things. No, fays your Lordihip, tbit would make his body too vaft 5 
it fuffices to make the lame body, in which the things were done, that it 
coiififts of feme of the particles, and no other, but fuch as were, feme time, 
during his life, vitally united to his foul. But, according to this account, 
his body at die refun*edioh being, as your Lordihip feems to limit it, near 
th^ .fame feze it In feme part of his life ; it will be no more the fame 
body, in wHcJi the things were done, m the diftant parts of his life, than that 
is the toebcsdy, In which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual 
matter, made it up, is now wanting. For example ; let his body, 

at fifty confift of a million of parts; five hundred thoufand at 

ieaft of be different from thofe; which made up his body at ten 

years, and at So that to take the numerical particles, that made 
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Up his body at fiityj or any other feafon of his life ; or to gather them pro- 
inifcuouily oat of tliofe, which at different times, have fucccfiively been vitally 
united to his foul j they will no more make the fame body, which was his, 
wherein fome of his adions were done,- than that is the fame body, which luis 
but half the fame particles : and yet all your Lordfliip’s argument, here, for 
the fame body, is, becaufe St. Paul fays it muft be his body, in which tlieic 
things were done 5 which it could not be, if any other fubftance were joined 
to it,” i. e. if any other particles of matter made up the body, wdiich w'ere 
not vitally united to the foul, when the adion was done. 

Again, your Lordfliip fays, that you do not fay the fame individual P- 34-^ 
particles [fliall make up the body at the refurredion] which were united 
“ at the point of death 5 for there muft be a great alteration in them, in a liiv- 
gering difeafe, as, if a fat man fills into a confumption.” Becaufe it is likely 
your Lordftiip thinks thefe particles of a decrepit, wafted, wdthered body would 
be too few, or unfit to make fuch a plump, ftrong, vigorous, well-lized body, 
as it has pleafed your Lordfliip to proportion out, in your thoughts, to men, ar 
the refurredion ; and therefore, fbme fmall portion of the particles formerly 
united vitally to that man’s foul, fhall be re-affLimed to make up his body to 
the bulk, your Lordftiip judges convenient ; but the greateft part of them fliall 
be left out, to avoid the making his body more vaft, than your Lordihip 
thinks will be fit, as appears, by thefe your Lordfliip’s words, immediately 
following, viz. that you do not fay, the fame particles the finner had, at the F. 33. 
«« very time of commiftion of his fins 5 for then a long finner mufl have a vaft 
body.” 

But then pray, my Lord, what muft an embryo do, who, dying within a 
few hours after his body was vitally united to his foul, has no particles of 
matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his body, of 
that fize and proportion, which your Lordftiip feems to require, in bodies at 
the refurredion ? or muft we believe lie ftiall remain content -with that fmall 
pittance of matter, and that yet imperfed body, to eternity 5 becaufe it is 
an article of faith, to believe the refurredion of the very fame body ? i. e. 
made up of only fuch particles, as have been vitally united to the foul. For 
if it be fo, as your Lordftiip £iys, ‘‘ that life is the refult of the union of 
foul and body,” it will follow, that the body of an embryo, dying in the ?. 43, 
womb, may be very little, not the thoufandth part of any ordinary man. For 
fince, from the firft conception and beginning of formation, it has life, and 
“ life is the refult of the union of the foul with the body f ’ an embryo, that 
fhall die, either by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other acci- 
dent, prefently after it has life, muft, according to your Lordftiip’s doc- 
trine, remain a man, not an inch dong, to eternity j becaufe there are not 
particles of matter, formerly united to his foul, to make him bigger; and 
no other can be made ufe of, to that purpofe : tho’ what greater congruity 
the foul hath with any particles of matter, which were once vitally united 
to it, but are now fo 110 longer, than it hath with particles of matter, which 
it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if that fliould be 
demanded. 

By thefe, and not a few other the like confequences, one may fee, what 
fervice they do to religion, and the chriftian dodrine, who raife queftions, and 
make articles of faith, about the refurredion of the fame body, where the 
fcripture fays nothing of the fame body ; or, if it does, it is with no fmall re- 
primand to thofe, who make fuch an enquiry. But fome man will fay, i Cor. 
how are the dead raifed up ? and with what body do they come ? Thou 35* & 
fool, that, which thou foweft, is not quickened, except it die. And that, 
which thou foweft, thou foweft not that body, that fhall be, but bare grain ; 

“ it may chance of wheat, or of fome other grain : but God giveth it a body, 
as it hath pleafed him.” Words, I fhould think, fufticient to deter us from 
determining any thing for, or againft, the fame body’s being raifed at the laft 
day. It fuffices, that all the dead fliall be raifed, and every one appear and 
VoL. L 6 P ' anfwer 
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anfwer for the things done in this life 5 and receive according to the tliihgs, he 
hath done in his body, whether good or bad. He that believes this, ind has 
fiid nothing inconfiflent herewidi, I prefume, may, and muft, be aiquitted 
from being guilty of any thing inconfiflent wkh the article o£ the refurredion 
of the dead. 

But your Lordfhip, to prove the refiirredion of the fame body tjo be an 
article of faith, farther afks, '' how could it be faid, if any other fiibflance be 
joined to the foul, at the refurredtion, as its body, that they were thte things 
done in, or by the body r” Anfw. Juft as it maybe laid of a man, at an 
hundred years old, that hath then another fitbftance joined to his foul, chan he 
had at twenty, tliat the murder, or drunkennefs, he was guilty of, at 
twenty, were things done in the body : how, by the body, comes in here, I 
do not fe«. 

Your Lordflup adds, “ and St. PauFs difpute, about the manner of railing 
“ the body, might foon have ended, if there were no neceftity of the fame 
body.’* Anfw. When I underhand what argument there is in thefc w^ords, 
to prove the refurre6:ion of the fame body, without the mixture of One new 
atom of matter, I fliall know what to fay to it. In the mean time, this I 
imderftand,. that St. Paul would have put as fliort an end to all difputes about 
this matter, if he had faid, that there was a necefSty of the fame body, or 
that it ftiould be the fame body. 

Th e next text of feripture you bring, for the fame body, is, “ if there be 
“ no refiUTedlion of the dead, then is not Ghrift raifed.” From which your 
Lordftlip argues j “ it feems, then, other bodies are .to be raifedj as his was.” 
I grant other dead, as certainly raifed, as Chrift was ; for elfe his refurreftion 
would be of no ufe to manldnd: but I do not fee how it follows, fiat they 
ftiould be raifed with the fame body^ as Chrift was raifed with the farge body, 
as your Lordftiip infers, in thefe words annexed; “ and can there be an Jr doubt, 
“ whether his body was the fame material fubftance, which was uniteq to his 
foul before?” I anfwer, none at all; nor that it had juft the fame jindiftin- 
guiftied lineaments and marks; yea, and the fame wounds, that it had at 
the time of his death. If, therefore, your Lordftiip will argue, frdm other 
bodies being raifed, as his was, that they muft keep proportion with his, in 
famenefs ; then we muft believe, that every man fhall be raifed with the fame 
lineaments, and other notes of diftindion, he had, at the time of his death, 
even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, becaufe our Saviour was fo 
raifed ; which feems, to me, fcarce reconcileabk with what your Lorclhip fays 
of a fat man falling into a confumption, and dying. 

But whether it will conlift, or no, with your Lordftnp’s meaning in that 
place, this to me feems a confequence, that will need to be better proved, viz. 
that our bodies muft be raifed the fame, juft as our Saviour’s was ; becaufe St. 
Paul fays, “ if there be no refurredion of the dead, then is not Chrift rifen.” 
For it may be a good confequence, Chrift is rifen ; and, therefore, there fliall 
be a refurredion of the dead ; and yet this may not be a good confequence, 
Chrift was raifed with the lame body he had at his death, therefore all men 
fhall be raifed with the lame body they had at their death, contrary to what 
your Lordftiip fays, concerning a fat man dying of a confumption. But the 
cafe I think far different, betwixt our Saviour, and thofe to be raifed at the laft 
day. 

I. His body faw not corruption, and, therefore, to give him another body, 
hew moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not contained in it, as 
it ky in the grave, whole and entire, as it was kid there, had been to deftroy 
his bqdy, to ftame him a new one, without any neeff But why with the 
remainfig ’particles of a man’s body, long fmee diffolved, and mouldered into 
daft and (whereof, poftibly, a great part rnay have undergone variety of 
changes, afi<i‘e^|:ed, into other concretions, even in the bodies of other men) 
other new paifleife pf matter mixed withi them, may not ferve to make his 
body again," as wdl ^s' the mixture of new and different particles of matter with 

the 
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the oldj didj in the compafs of his life, make his body 5 I think no reafon can 
be given. 

This may ferve to iliew, why, tho’ the materials of our Saviour’s bofiy, 
were not changed at his refurredtion ; yet it does not follow, but that ti:ie 
body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may, at the lul: 
day,' have feveral new particles in it, and that without any inconvenience 
fince, whatever matter is vitally united to his foul, is his body, as much as 
is that, which was united to it, when he was born, or in any other part of his 
life. 

2. In the next place, the fize, lliape, figure, and lineaments of our Sa- 
viour’s body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his fin- 
and his hand, were to be kept, in the raifed body of our Saviour, the. 
lame they were at his death, to be a convidtion to his difciples, to whom lie 
Ihewed himfelf, and who were to be witnefies of his refiirredtion, that 
their mafier, the very fame man, was crucified, dead and buried,, and railed 
a^ain; and, therefore, he was handled by them, and eat before them, after 
he was rifen, to give them, in all points, full fatisfadlion, that it was really he, 
the fame, and not another, nor a fpedtre, or apparition, of him ; tho’ I do 
not think your Lordfiiip will thence argue, that becaufe others are to be raifed, 
as he was, therefore it is neceflary to believe, that becaufe he eat after his 
refurrection, others, at the lafl: day, ihali eat and drink, after they are railed 
from the dead j which feems to me, as good an argument, as becaufe his 
undifiblved body was raifed out of the grave, juft as it there lay, entire, 
without the mixture of any new particles, therefore the corrupted and com- 
fumed bodies of the dead, at the refurredion, {hall be new framed, only out 
of thofe fcattered particles, which were once vitally united to their fouls^ 
without the leaft mixture of any one fingle atom of new matter. But, at 
the iaft day, when all men are raifed, there will be no need to be alfured 
of any one particular man’s refurredtion. It is enough, that every one fliall 
appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift, to receive according to what 
he had done, in his former life j but, in what fort of body he ftiali ap- 
pear, or of what particles made up, the Icripture having faid nothing, but 
that it iliall be a fpiritual body, raifed in incorruption, it is not for me to 
determine. 

Your Lordfhip afics, were they [who law our Saviour after his refar- P. 
redfcion] “ witnefies only of fome material fubftance, then united to his foul r” 

In anfwer, I beg your Lordfiiip to confider, whether you fuppofe our Saviour 
was to be known, to be the fame man (to the witnefies, that were to foe him, 
and teftify his refurredion) by his foul, that could neither be foen, nor known, 
to be the fame 5 or by his body, tliat could be feeii, and by the difoernible 
ftruefture and marks of it, be known to be the fame ? When your Lordfiiip has 
refolved that, all that you fay in that page will anfwer itfolf. But, becaufe one 
man cannot know another to be the fame, but by the outward, vifible linea- 
ments, and fenfible marks, he has been wont to be known and diiliinguifiied by j 
will your Lordfiiip therefore argue, that the great judge, at the Iaft day, who 
gives to each man, whom he raifes, his new body, Ihall not be able to know 
who is who, unlels be give to every one of t^em a body, juft of the fame 
figure, fize, and features, and made up of the very fame ihdividual particles, 
he had in his former life ? Whether fuch a way of arguing for the refun*ed:ion 
of the fome body, to be an article of faith, contributes much to the ftrengthening 
the credibility of the article of the refurred:ion of the dead, I fliall leave to the 
judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the refiirredtion of the fame body, to be an arti- 
cle of faith, your Lordlhip fays ; but the apoftle infills upon the refiirredtion of P. 

Chrift, not merely as an argument of the polfibility of ours, but of the cer- 

taiiity of its becaufe he rofe, as the firft fruits j Chrift the firft-fruits, after- i 

wards they that are Chrift’s at his coming.” Anfw. No doubt the refurredtion ^*3, 
of Chrift is a proof of the certainty of our refurredtion. But is it, therefore, 
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a proof of tlie rdiirredion of the lame body, confifting of tiie fame jiidiyldual 
particles, which concurred to the making up of our body, iisre, without the 
mixture of any one otlier particle of matter ? I confeis, I fee no iuch confe- 


quence. 

P.40. But your Lordflnp goes on: “ St. Paul was aware of die objections, in 
“ men’s minds, about the refurreChion of the fame body ; and it is df great 
confequence, as to this article, to fliew upon what grounds lie pfoceeds. 
But fome men will lay, how are the dead raifed up, and y/itli wliat body do 
they come? Firft, he {hews, that the feminal parts of plants are wonderfully 
“ improved by the ordinary providence of God, in the manner of tlidr vege- 
“ tation.” Anfw. I do not perfedly undcrdand what it is, for the feminal 
“ parts of plants to be wonderfully improved, by the ordinary providence- of 
God, in the manner of their vegetation f ’ or elle, perhaps, I ilioiild better 
fee, how this here tends to the proof of the refurredtion of the lame body, in 
your Lordfliip’s fenfe. 1 

P. 40. It continues, “ they fow bare grain of wheat, or of fome other grain, but 
God giveth it a body, as it hath pleafed him, and to every feed his own body. 
Here, fays your Lordlhip, is an identity of the material fubftance fuppofed.P 
It may be fo : but to me a ivcrfity of the material fubftance, i. e. of the com- 
ponent particles, is here fappofed^ or in dired words faid. For the words of 
Ver. 37. St. Paul, taken all together, run thus ; “ that which thou foweft, thou foweft 
“ not that body, which fhall be, but bare grain and fo on, as your Lord- 
Blip has fet down the remainder of them. From which words of St. Paul, the 
natural argument leems to me to Band thus : if the body, that is put in the 
earth, in fowing, is not that body which fhall be ; then the body, that is put 
in the grave, is not that, i. e. the fame body that fliall be. 

P.40* But your Lordlhip proves it to be the fame body, by thefe three Greek 
Words of the text, <rS!fxct, which your Lordfbip interprets thus, '' that 
“ proper body, which belongs to it.” Anfw, Indeed by thofe Greek words, 
icT/si' tfZfj’ctj whether our tranflators have rightly rendered them, his own body,” 
or your Lordlhip more rightly, " that proper body, which belongs to it,” I 
formerly underftood no more but this j that, in the produdtioii of wheat, and 
other grain, from feed, God continued every fpecies diftindj fo that, from 
grains of wheat fown, root, Balk, blade, ear, and grains of wheat were pro- 
duced, and not thofe of barley, and fo of the reft ; which I took to be the 
meaning of “ to every feed his own body.” No, fays your Lordlhip, thefe 
words prove, that to every, plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat, pro- 
duced in it, is given the proper body, that belongs to it, which is the fime body 
with the grain that was fown. Anfw. This, I confefs, I do not underftand j 
becaufe I do not iinderdand, how one individual grain can be the fame with 
twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for fuch, fometimes, is the in- 
creafe. 1 



But your Lordfbip proves it. For, fays your Lordfliip, " every feed, 
having that body in little, which is afterwards fo much inlarged ; and, in 
grain, the feed is corrupted,, before its, germination; but it hath its proper 
organiCalpaftSi whieh with that, which it grows up 

to. For, altho’ grain be,|iot divided, into lobes, as other feeds are, yet it 
‘‘ hath been found, by the mofl accurate obfervations, that, upon feparating 
the membranes, thefe feminal parts are difeerned in them, which afterwards 
grow up to that body,, which we call corn.”. In which words I crave leave 
'to. obferv'ej, that your. Lofdlhip fuppofes, that , a body may be enlarged by 
the. -addition * of a hundred, or a thoufand, times as much in bulk, as its own 
matterV>;'and yet continue the fame body^ which, I confefs I cannot under- 

next place, if that could be fo, and that the plant, in its full 
growth, ina^^d by, a thpu&nd, jEpillion,i of times’ as much 

new matter added^%:.aadt- had, .when, it lay in little, concealed in the grain 
that was fown, was the; very fame body ; yet I da.not think, that your Lord- 


I 
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fliip will .{Iiy, that every minute, infenfible and inconceivably fmall grain oi 
the hundred grains, contained in that little, organized, feminal plant, is every 
one of them, the very fame with that grain, which contains that whole little 
feminal plant, and all thofc invifible grains in it : for then it will follovv^, that 
one grain is the .fame with an hundred, and an hundred, diftincl grains, the 
fame with one ; which I fliall be able to alfent to, when I can conceive that all 
the wheat in the world is but one grain. 

For I befeech you, my Lord, conlider, what it is St. Paul here Ipeaks of, 
it is plain he fpeaks of that, which is fown and dies, i. e. the grain, that the 
hulbandman takes out of his barn, to fow in his held. And of this grain, 

St. Paul fays, “ that it is not that body that ftiall be.” Thefe two, viz. “ that 
which is fown, and that body, that fhall be,” are all the bodies, that St. Paul 
here fpeaks of, to reprefent the agreement or difference of men’s bodies after the 
refurredion, with thofe they had, before they died. Now I crave leave to ajlc your 
Lordfliip, which of thefe two is that little, invifible feminal plant, which your 
Lordfhip here fpeaks of ? Does your Lord flnp mean by it, the grain, tiiat 2.-: 
fown ? But that is not, what St. Paul fpeaks of 5 he could not mean diis em™ 
hryonated, little plant, for he could not denote it by thefe words, that whicli 
thou foweft,” for that, he fays, muft die j but this little embryonated plant, 
contained in the feed that is fown, dies not : or does your Lordfhip mean by 
it, “ the body that fiiall be ?” But neither by thefe words, the body that iball 

be,” can St. Paul be fiippofed to denote this, infenfible, little, embryonated plani j 
for that is already in being, contained in the feed that is fown ; and, therefore, 
could not be fpoke of, under the name of the body that fhall be. And, there- 
fore, I confefs, I cannot fee, of what ufe it is to your Lordfliip, to introduce, 
here, this third body, which St. Paul mentions not 5 and to make that the 
fame, or not the fame, with any other^ when thofe, which St. Paul fpeaks of, 
are, as I humbly conceive, thefe two, vifible, fenfible bodies, the grain fown, 
and the corn grown up to ear 5 with neither of which this infenfible, embryo- 
nated plant can be the fame body, unlefs an infenfible body can be the lame 
body with a fenfible body, and a little body can be the fame body with one ten 
thoufand, or an hundred thoufend times, as big as itfelf. So that yet, I con- 
fefs, I fee not the rcfurre6tion of the fame body proved, from thefe words of 
St. Paul, to be an article of faith. 

Your Lordfhip goes on j St. Paul indeed faith j that w^e fow not that bo- p. 41, 
dy that fliall be *, but .he fpeaks not of the identity, but the perfedtion of it.” 

Here my underftanding fails me again : for I cannot underfland St. Paul to fay, 
that the fame, identical, fenhble grain of wheat, which was fown at feed-time, 
is the very feme, with every grain of wheat, in the ear,, at harvefe, that fprang 
from it : yet fo I mud; underfland it, to make it prove, that the feme, fenfible 
body, that is laid in the grave, fhall be the very feme with that, which fliali 
be raifed at the refurredrion. For I do not know of any feminal body in little, 
contained in the dead carcafe of any man, or woman ^ which, as your Lordfliip 
feys, in feeds, having its proper organical parts, fhall afterwards be enlarged, 
and, at the refurredion, grow up into the feme man. For I never thought of 
any feed, or feminal parts, either of plant, or animal, “ fo wonderfully improved 
“ by the providence of God,” whereby the fame plant or animal, fhould beget 
itfelf j nor ever heard, that it was, by divine providence, defigned to produce 
the feme individual, but for the producing of future and diflind: individuals, 
for the continuation of the' fame fpecies. 

Your Lordfliip’s next words are, "" and altho" there be fuch a difference, P. 4X, 

“ from the grain itfelf, when it comes up to be perfed: corn, with root, ftalk, 
blade and ear, that it may be feid, to outward appearance, not to be the feme 
body j yet, with regard to the feminal and organical. parts, it is as much the 
feme, as a man, grown up, is the feme with the embryo in the womb.” 

Anfw. It does not appear, by any thing, I can find in the text, that St. Paul 
here compared the body produced, with the feminal and organical parts contained 
in the grain, it fprang from, but with the whole, fenfible grain, that was fown. 

VoL, I. 6 , Microfcopcs 
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Microicopes had not then difcovered the little embrw plant in die leedy '.'and 
fuppofing it {hould have been revealed to St. Paul (tho’, in the fen ipturc^ vve 
hnd little revelation of natural philofophy) jyet an argument, taken from a. 
thing perfeftly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he wait to, could be of no 
manner of ufe to them, nor ferve at all, either to inftriid, or convince them., 
But granting that thofe, St. Paul writ to, knew it, as well as Mi% Leweniiooke 5 
yet your Lorddaip thereby proves not the raifing of the fame body : your Lord- 
diip fiys, it is as much the fame [I crave leave to add, body] “ as a man grosvn 
up is the fame (fame what, I laefeech your Lordfliip ? ) with the embry(5 
in the womb.” For that the body of the embryo in the woihId, and body 
of the man grown up, is the fame body, I think no one will lay, unlefs he 
can perfuade himfelf that a body, that is not the hundredth part of another, 
is the lame with that other ; which, I think, no one will do, till having re- 
nounced this dangerous way by ideas, of thinking and reafoning, he has learnt 
to fay that a part and the whole are the fame. . i 

P. 41. Your Lordfhip goes on : “ and altho’ many arguments may be ufed to prove, 
“ that a man is not the fame ; becaufe life, which depends upon the courfe of 
" the blood, and the manner of refpiration and nutrition is fo different in both 
‘‘ dates ; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that fhould ferioully affirm, 
" that it was not the fame man. And your Lordfliip fays, I grant that the 
variation of great parcels of matter in plants, alters not the identity ^ and 
Bfliiy, b. ii. “ and that the organization of the parts in one coherent body, partaking of one 
c. 27. § 4, cc common life, makes the identity of a plant.” Anfw. My Lord, I think the 
queftion is not about the fame man, but die fame body ; for tho' I do fay (fome- 
what differently from what your Lordfhip fets down, as my words, here) 
“ that that, which has fuch an organization, as is fit to receive and didribute 
nouriffiment, fo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. 
'' of a plant, in which confids the vegetable life 5 continues to be the fame 
plant, as long as it partakes of the fame life, tlio' that life be communicated 
to new particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant yet I do not 
remember that I any where fay, that a plant, which was once no bigger than an 
oaten-draw, and afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the fame 
body, tho* it be dill the fame plant. 1 

The well-known tree in Epping-fored, called the KingVoak, %vhich, from 
not weighing an ounce at hrd, grew to have . many tuns of timber in it, 
was all along the fame oak, the very fame plant ; but no body, I think, will 
fay it was the fame body, when it weighed a tun, as it was when it weighed 
but an ounce ^ unlefs he has a mind to fignalize himfelf, by faying, that that is 
the fame body, which has a thoufand particles of different matter in it, for one 
particle that is the fame 5 which is no better than to fay, that a thoufand dif- 
ferent particles are but one and the fame particle, and one and the fame parti- 
cle is a thoufand different particles 5 a thoufand times a greater abfurdity, than 
to fay, half is the whole, or the whole is the fame with the half. Which 
will be improved ten thoufand times yet farther, if a man dial! fay (as your 
Lordfhip feems to me, to argue here) that that great is the very fame body 
with the'acotn, it fpirangfrom, becaufe there was, in. that acorn, an oak in lit- 
tle, which 'was afterwards (as yout Lkddilp expreiesk) fo much enlarged, as 
to make that mighty tree : for this embryo, if I may fo call it, or oak in 
Kttle, being not the hundredth or perhaps the thoufandtla, part of the 
, ^ acorn, and the acorn-being not the thoufandth part of the grown oak ; it will be 
very extraordmary, to prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the fame body, 
bya^ way, wherein it ctoot be pretended, that above one particle of an hun- 
dred thoufand, or a million, is the fame in the one body, that it was in the 
othef.^ ; Way^of reafoning, it will follow, that a nurfe and her fuck- 
ing chill the he paft doubt, that a mother and her Infant 

have the ''#th|i;.body. ■ Mt this is a way of certainty, found out to cf- 
tablifli the -i^ith, and to overturn the new method of certainty, that 

your Lordfhip lhave flatted, which is apt to leave men’s minds more 

doubtful than before ” Anb 
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And now I defire your Lordfliip to confider,- of wliat ufe it is to you, in tlie 
prefent cafe, to quote out of my Eliay thefe words, ‘‘ that partaking of one 
common life, makes the identity of a plant f’ fince the queftion is not 
about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body ; it being a very 
different thing, to be the fame plant; and to be the fame body : for that, which 
makes the fame plant,, does not make the fame body; the one being the par- 
taking in the fame; continued,: vegetable life, the other the coniiding of the 
fame numerical particles of matter. And, therefore; your Lordfhip’s inference 
from my words above quoted, in thefe which you fiibidin, feems to me a 
very flrange one, viz. ‘^ fothat, in things capable of any fort of life, theiden- P. 42,, 

“ tity is confiftent with a continued fucceffion of parts; and fo the wheat, 
grown up, is the fame body, with the grain that was fown f* for, I believe 
if my words, from which you infer, “ and fo the wheat, grown up, is the 
“ fame body with the grain that was fworn,.’V were put into a fyllogiim, this 
would hardly be brought to be the conclufion. 

But your Lordfliip goes on, with confequence upon cohfequence, tho’ i 
have not eyes acute enough, every where to fee the connexion, until you bring 
it to the refurredioii of the fame body. The connexion of your Lordfbip*s 
words is as followeth: and thus the alteration of the parts of the body, atP. “ 

'' the refurre(£fion, is confident with its identity, if its organization and life be 
the feme ; and this is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon 
confcioufiiels : from whence it follows, that to make the feme body, no more 
is required, but reftoring life to the organized parts of iV If the queftion 
were about railing the feme plant, I do not fey, but there might be 
fome appearance, for making fuch an inference from my words as this ; “ whence 
it follows, that to make the feme plant, no more is required, but to reftore 
life to the organized parts of it.’' But this deduction, wherein, from thofe 
words of mine, that Ipeak only of the identity of a plant, your Lordfliip infers, 
there is no more required to make the fame body, than to make the feme plant ;• 
being too fubtle for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 

Your Lordfliip goes on, and fays, “that I grant likewife, that the identity P. 42, 

“ of the feme man confifts in a participation of the feme continued life, by 
“ conflaiitly fleeting particles of matter, in fucceflion, vitally united to the 
“ feme organized body.” Anfw. I fpeak, in thefe words, of the identity of 
the feme man ; and your Lordlhip thence roundly concludes, “ fo that there is 
“ no difficulty of the famenefs of the body.” But your Lordfliip knows, that I 
do not take thefe two founds, man and body, to fland for the feme thing; nor 
the identity of the man to be the feme, with the identity of the body. 

But let us read out your Lordlhip’s words : “ fo that there is no difficulty, P. 42* 

“ as to the femenefe of tlie body, if life were continued ; and if, by divine . 

“ power, life be reftored to that material fubflance, which was before united, 

“ by a re-union of the foul to it, there is no reafon to deny the identity of the 
“ body : not from the confeioufiiefs of the Ibul, but from that life, which is the 
“ refult of the union of the foul and body.” 

If I underfland your Lordfliip right, you, in thefe words, from the paflages 
above quoted out of my book, argue, that, from thofe words of mine, it will 
follow, that it is, or may be, the fame body, that is raifed at the refurreftion. 

If fo, my Lord, your Lordflbip lias then proved, that my book is not incon- 
fiflent with, but conformable to this article of the refuiTe^ion of tlie feme 
body, which your Lordfliip contends for, and will have to be an article of 
faitli : for tho’ I do, by no means, deny that the fame bodies flhall be raifed at 
the lafl: day, yet I fee nothing your Lordfliip has feid to prove it to be an arti- 
cle of faith. 

But your Lordfliip goes on, with your proofs, and fays ; “ but St. Paul fllll P. 43, 

“ fuppofes, that it mufl: be tliat material fubflance, to which the foul was. be- 
“ fore united. For, faith he, “ it is fown in corruption, it is raifed in incorrupt 
“ tion ; it is fown in diflionour, it is railed in glory, it is fown in weaknefe, it 
“ is raifed in power; it is fown, a natural body, it is raifed a fpiritual body. Can 

“ fuch 
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“ lo'di a material fubftance, whidixvas never united to tlie body, be laid to be ibwii 
in corruption, and weaknefs, and diflionour ? Either, therefore, lie muft ipeak 
of the fame body, or his meaning cannot be comprehended. I anfwer^ can 
fuch a material fubftance, which was never laid in the grave, be laid to be 
f*- 34- « fownf' &c ? For your Lordfhip fays, ” you do not fay the lame individual 
particles, which were united at the point of death, fliail be raifed at the laft 
day /* and no other particles are laid in the grave, but fuch as are imited at 

^ another 
;lfe your 
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the point of death j either, therefore, your Lordfliip muft Ipeak of 
body, different from that, wEich was fown, which fliall be railed ; or 
meaning, I think, cannot be comprehended. 

But, whatever be your meaning, your Lordlliip proves it to be S 


Paul’s 


meaning, that the fame body fhall be raifed, which was fown, in thefe fol- 
lowing words ; ‘'for what does all this relate to a confcious principle ?” Anfw. 
The fcripture being exprefs, that the fame perfons fhould be raifed, arid appear 
before the judgment-feat of Chriff, that eveiy one may receive, according to 
what he had done in his body ; it was very well fiiited to common appf ehen- 
ftons (which refined not, “ about particles, that had been vitally united to the 
“ foul”) to fpeak of the body, which each one was to have, after the refiirrec- 
tion, as he would be apt to fpeak of it, himfelf. For it being his body, both 
before and after the refurredlion, every one ordiiiarily fpeaks of his body, as the 
feme, tho ■ in a ftrid and philofophical fenfe, as your Lordfliip fpeaks, it be not 
the very feme. Thus it is no impropriety of fpeecli to fey, “ this body of 
“ mine, which was formerly ftrong and plump, is now weak and wafted /’ 
tho’ in fuch a fenfe as you are fpeaking here, it be not the feme body. Reve- 
lation declares nothing, any where, concerning the feme body, in your Lord- 
fliip’s fenfe of the feme body, which appears not to have been then thought of. 
The apoftle diredly propofes nothing for, or againft, the feme body, as necef* 
fery to be believed : that which he is plain and direcft in, is his oppofing and con- 
demning fuch curious queftions about the body, which could ferve only to perplex, 
not to confirm, what was material and neceffery for them to believe, viz. a day 
of judgment, and retribution to men in a future ftate ; and, therefore, it is no 
wonder that, mentioning their bodies, he fliould ufe a way of ipeaking, fuited 
to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard pofitivelyto conclude any thing, 
for the determining of this queftion (efpecially againft expreftions, in the feme 
difcourfe, that plainly incline to the other fide) in a matter which, as it appears, 
the apoftle thought not neceffery to determine, and the Spirit of God thought 
not fit to gratify any one’s curiofity in. 

P. 43. Bu T your Lordfhip fays, “ the apoftle fpeaks plainly of that body, 

. “ which was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to 
“ be reftored with more noble qualities.” I wifh your Lordfhip had quoted the 
wwds of St. Paul, wherein he 4 >caks plainly of that numerical body, that was 
once quickened j they would prefently decide this queftion. But your Lord- 
fhip proves it, by thefe following words of St. Paul 5 “for this corruption muft 
“ put on incorruption, and this mortal muft put on immortality /’ to wLkh 
your Lordfliip adds,’“ that you do not fee how he could more exprdly affirm 
“ the i^dentity of this corruptible body^ -With that after the refurreftion,” How 
exprefly dt.- R ffirmed.by. the ■ Mb be coiifidered by and by. In the 

mean time, it is paft doubt, that your' Lordffiip heft knows, what you do, or 
do not fee : but this I will be bold to fay, that if St. Paul had any where, in 
.this chapter (where there are fo many occafions for it, if it had been neceffery 
-to have been believed) but feid in exprefs words, that the fame bodies fhould be 
E^ed. j. every rine elfe,v Who. thinks of itj will fee, he had more exprefly affirm- 
ed the., identity of the bodies, which men now have, with thofe, they fhall 

P. 44. T%^|fl^amder of your Lordfhip’s period, is j “ and that without any re- 
“ fpecft t^k^^prlnciple offfelf-confcioufnefs.” Anfw. Thefe words, I doubt 
not, have but, I muft otvn, I know not what ; either, towards 

the proof of .thbkie&jTedion of the fetoe body, or to fhew that any thing 
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i have laidj concerning felf-.confcioufnefs, is inconfiftent : for I do not remem- 
ber, that I have any where faid, that the identity of body confuted in felf- 
confeionfnefs. 

From your preceding words, your Lordfhip concludes thus : “ and fo, if tliep„ 44,, 
feripture be the foie foundation of our faith, this is an article of it/' My 
Lord, to make the conclufion unqueflionable, I humbly conceive, the words 
muft rim thus 5 “ and fo, if the feripture, and your Lorddiip’s interpretatioii 
of it, be the foie foundation of our faith 5 the refurredion of the fame body 
“ is an article of it/' For, with fubmiflion, your Lordflaip has neither pro- 
duced exprefs words of feripture for it, nor fo proved that to be the meaning 
of any of thofe w^ords of feripture^ which you have produced for it, that a 
man, who reads, and fmcerely endeavours, to underftaiid the feripture, cannot 
but find himfelf obliged to believe, as exprefsiy, that the fame bodies of the 
dead,” in your Lordfliip’s fenfe, fhall be raifed, as that the dead ihali be 
raifed ” And I crave leave td give your Lordfhip this one reafon for it : 

He who reads, with attention, this difeourfe of St. Paul, where lie difeourfes r Cor. xr. 
of the refurredtion, will fee, that he plainly diflinguiflics between the dead, 
that fliall be raifed, and the bodies of the dead. For it is are the Ver. 15, 22 

nominative cafes to ly^^ovlai, lys^Bftcroi^ctt, ail along^ and not ^■’ 3 > '^-93 

bodies j which one may, with reafon, think, would, fomewhere or other, 
have been exprefifed, if all this had been faid, to propofe it,’ as an aiticle of 
taith, that the very fame bodies fliould be raifed. The fame manner of ipeak- 
ing, the Spirit of God obferves^ all thro’ the New Teffameiit, where it is faid, 
raife the dead, quicken, or make alive, the dead, the refurredion of the 
dead.” Nay, thefe very words of our -f Saviour, urged by your Lordfiiip, 
for the refurredion of the fame body, run thus : h h Toli THs: 

(pavm ^ Ix'TrofSvcrQi^tn, oi ra 'srotnerA^if ^{ayATAcriv o/ o ta <pAvhA mrfiA^Ayls? jh? Aydg-AffiP 

y/iazas. Would a well-meaiiing fearcher of the feriptures be apt to think, that 
if the thing, here intended by our Saviour, were to teach and propofe it as an 
article of faith, neceffary to be believed by every one, that the very fame bodies 
of the dead fhould be raifed j would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, that, 
if our Saviour meant fo, the words fliould rather have been, -T^ayUruff^ixulAAh 
i. e. ail the bodies, that are in the graves,” rather than ‘‘ ail, who 
are in the graves /’ which muft denote perfons, and not precifely bodies ? 

Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diftindion between the dead, 
and the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken in this, i Cor. xv. 
to fland precifely for the bodies of the dead, are thefe words of the apoflle 5 

bu 4 : fome man will fay, how are the dead raifed ? and with what bodies do Ver. 35, 
they come.^” Which words, dead, and, they, if fuppofed to fland precifely 
for the bodies of the dead, the queftion will run thus: ‘‘ how are die dead 
‘‘ bodies raifed ? and, with what bodies do the dead bodies come?” Which 
feems to have no very agreeable fenfe. 

This, therefore, being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps fo exprefsiy to this 
phrafe, or form of fpeaking, in the New Teflament, of railing, quickening, 
riling, refurredtion, &c. of the dead,” where the refurredion at the lafl day 
is fpoken of ; and that the body is not mentioned, but in anfwer to this queflion, 
with what bodies fliall thofe dead, who are raifed, come? So that, by the 
dead, cannot precifely meant, the dead bodies ; I do not fee but a good 
Chrillian, who reads the feripture, with an intention to believe all, that is there 
revealed to him, concerning the refurredion, ma^ acquit himfelf of his duty 
therein, without entring into the inquiry, whether the dead fhall have the very 
fame bodies, or no j , which fort of inquiry, the apoflle, by the appellation he 
beflows here, on him that makes it, feems not much to encourage. Nor, if 
he foall think himfelf bound to determine, concerning the identity of the 
bodies of the dead, raifed at the lafl day; will he, by the remainder of 

* Mat, xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26* John v. 2t, A^ls xxvi, 7, Rom, iv, 17, 2 Cor, i. 9, 

I TJjeff. iv, 14, 16. t John v. 28, 29, 
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St. PauFs aufwer, find the determination of the apoftle/ to be much in iwouf 
of the very fame body ; unlefs the being told, that the hod)^, ibwn, is not that 
body, that fhail be; that the body raifed is as diiferent, from that v/liicli was 
laid dowm, as the flefli of man is ifool the fiefh of beaits, fiflies, and birds, or 
as the fun, moon, and fiars, are different one from another ; or as different as 
a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body^ is frorn an incorruptible, pow-erful, 
fpiritual, immortaf body; and laftly, as difierent as a body, that is fleili and 
blood, is from a body that is not fielli and blood ; “ for ilefli and blood cannot, 
“ fays St. Paul, in this very place, inherit the kingdom of God unlefs, I 
fay, all this, which is contained in St. Paul's w-'ords, can be fuppofed to be the 
way to deliver this, as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by 
every one, viz. “ that the dead {hould be raifed, with the very fame bodies 
that they had before, in this life f ' which article, propofed in thefe, or the 
like plain and exprefs words, could have left no room for doubt, in the meaneff 
capacities, nor for conteft, in the mofi: perverfe minds. 

Your Lordfliip adds, in the next words; ‘‘ and fo it hath been always un» 
« derfiood, by the chriftian church, viz. that the refurredion of the idme 
'' body, in your Lordihip’s fenfe of fame body, is an article of faith” 
Anfw. What the chriftian church has aWays underftood, is beyond my know- 
ledge. But for thofe who, coming fhort of your Lordftiip’s great learning, 
cannot gather their articles of faith, from the underftanding of all the whole 
chriftian church, ever fince the preaching of the Gofpel (who make the far 
greater part of Chriftians, I think I may fay, nine hundred ninety and nine of 
a thoufand) but are forced to have recourfe to the feripture, to find them there; 
I do not fee, that they will eafily find there, this propofed as an article of faith,, 
that there fhall be a refurredion of the fame body ; but that there fhall be a 
refurredion of the dead, without explicitly determining, that they ftiall be 
raifed with bodies, made up wholly of the fame particles, which were once 
vitally united to their fouls, in thrir former life ; without the mixture of any 
one other particle of matter : which is that, which your Lordfhip means, by 
the fame body. 

But fuppofing your Lordfhip to have demonftrated this to be an article of 
faith, tho' I crave leave to own, that I do hot fee, that all that your Lordfliip 
has laid, here, makes it fo much as probable ; what is ail this to me .? Yes, fays 
your Lordlhip, in the following words, “ my idea of perfonal identity is incon- 
‘fiftent with it; for it makes the fame body, which was here united to the- 
“ foul, not, to be' neceffary to the dodtrine of the refurredtion. But any ma- 
terial fuMafite,' united 'to' the- 'fame ’principle’ of confeioufnefs, makes the 
fime body.” ■ 

Th is is an argument of your Lordfhip’s, which I am obliged to anfwer to. 
But is it not fit, I fliould firft underftand it, before I anfwer- it ? Now, here I 
do, not well know, what it is to make a thing not to be neceffary to the 
dodtrine of’ the refurredtion ” But to help myfelf out, the beft I can, with 
a guefs, I will conjCdture (which;' in difputing with learned men, is not very 
fafe) your LordffiipV ftieaning is, that ‘'my idea of perfonal identity makes 
''' it noi^‘AecSiSty,“'*that^?'fef^'ii6%ifing’theffame the body fliould be 

“the faille..! ^ ^ ‘ 

Your' Lordfiiip’d'iiexf word is, hut 5 to which I am ready to reply, but 
"'/what r What does my idea of perfonaLidentity do ? for fomething- of that kind 
tliq. adyerjrafivd’ pUttifcle,' ‘But; ”fhould,"'‘ in • tlie ' ordinary eonftrudtion of our lan~ 
jntrofebe, ’ to mW ’the'proppfifidh' clear and iiltblligible : ‘ but here is no 
is' dnd;Wy&r'Lbfdffiip^^ priVileged-'partldes, which I muft 
fe^^ LoMfhip fcora'prairi of me again, "as fo fevere 
‘ jlmrfot^'fliS^feft amhl|dity in- any' paitifcle,' -fill up -pages in my 
" aniwI^.^S'^^akS mf^byok look coniiderable,'' 'for the bulk of it.” ^ But fince 
this propQ^to here, "mvidea of perfonal identity makes the fame body, 
*' which ‘ waSTi§^umteddo\he fouf, not neceftary to the- dodtrine^ refur- 
rection; but, ’afiy material fubftarice-heing United to the' fatne principle of 

confeioufnefs, 
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confcioufiiefsj makes the fame body, is brought to prove my idea of perfonal 
identity inconfiftent with the article of the refurredfion/’ I muft make it 
out, in fome direta fenfe* or other, that I may iecj whether it be both true and 
conclufive, I therefore venture to read it thusj ‘‘ my idea of perfonal identity 
makes the fame body^ which was here united to the foul, not to be necelTary 
“ at the refurredtion ; but allows, that any material fubftance being united to 
“ the fame principle of confcioufeels, makes the lame body: Ergo, my idea 
“ of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with the article of the refurredtion of the 
“ fame body.” ^ ^ , '■ 

If this be your Lordfhip's fenle, iri this palTage^ as I here have gueifed it to 
be 5 or elfe I know not what it is : I anfwer, 

1. “ That my idea of perfonal identity does not allow, that any material 
fubftance being united to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, makes the fame 

“ body.” I fay no fuch thing in my book, nor any thing, from whence it 
may be inferred ; and your Lordlhip would have done me a favour, to have fet 
down the words, where I lay fo, or thofe from which you infer fo, and 
ihewed how it follows from my thing I hamfaid. 

2. Granting that it were a confequei® from my idea of perfonal iden- 
tity, that “ any material fubftance, being united to the fame principle of con- 
“ fcioufnefs, makes the fame bodyf * this would not prove that my idea of* 
perfonal identity was inconfiftent with this propofition, that the fame body 
“ lhall be raifed j” but, on the contrary, affirms it j fince if I aftirm, aside, 
that the fame perfons fiiall be raifed, aud it be a confequence of my idea of 
perfonal identity, that “ any material fiibftance^ being united to the fame prin- 
“ ciple of confcioufiiefs, makes the fame body it follows, that, if the lame 
perfon be railed, the fame body mull be : and lb I have herein not only laid 
nothing, inconfiftent with the refiirredion of the fame body, but have faid 
more for it, than your Lordlhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that, 
in the feripture, it is revealed, that the fame perlbns lhall be raifed, and appear 
before the judgment-feat of Ghrift, to anfwer for what they have done in their 
bodies. If, therefore, whatever matter be joined to the fame principle of con- 
fcioufnefs, makes the fame body ; it is demonftration, that if the fame perfons 
are raifed, they have the fame bodies. 

How, then, your Lordlliip makes this an inconfiftency with the refurrecftioiij 
Is beyond my conception. “Yes, lays your Lordllfip, it is inconfiftent with E 44,’ 

“ it 5 for it makes the fame body, which was here united to the foul, not to 
“■ be-necelfary.” 

3. I ANSWER, therefore, thirdly, that this is the fir ft time, I ever learnt, 
that not necefifary, was the fame with, inconfiftent. I fay, that a body, made 
up of the fame numerical parts of matter, is not necelfary to the making of the 
fame perfon 5 from whence it will, indeed, follow, that, to the refurredlion of 
the fame perfon, the fame numerical particles of matter are not required. What 
does your Lordlliip infer from hence ? to wit, this; therefore, he, who thinks 
that the lame particles of matter are not necelfary to the making of the fame 
perfon, cannot believe that the lame perfons lhall be raifed with bodies, made of 
the very fame particles of matter, if God lliould reveal that it lhall be fo, viz. 
that the fame perfons fliall be raifed, with the fame bodies they had before : 

‘which is all one as to fay, that he, who thought the blowing of rams-horns 
was not necelfary, in itfelf, to the falling down of the avails of Jericho, could 
not believe that they Ihould fall, upon the blowing of rams-horns^ when God 
had declared it Ihould befo.. ’ ■ - " 

Your Lordlliip fays, “ my idea .of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with the 
“ article of the refurredtion J:he r^fon you ground k. on is this, becaufe it 
makes not the fame body necefiary, to, the making, the Tame perfon. Let us 
grant your Lordlliip’s confequence to be good, what will follow from it? ^No 
lefs than this, that your Lordlhip'a notion (for I dare not fay yoiir Lordlhip has 
any fo dangerous things, as ideas) of perfbnandentity, is inconfiftent with the 
article of the refurredion. The .demonftration of it is thus ; your Lordlliip ^4. 35 

fays. 
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t,,, i, i „t ft. ft? ‘ 

c/ f ft of the fame particles of matter " wer« y: ^ 

« for there muft be a great altemtton the 

“ man falls into a confiimption * - n- „ of bis llns ^ for then a lolig finner 

« finner had, dmn<r the continual fpending of oartickt by per-. 

» muft have a vaft body, “"““'"Sf " T Xs^ “ you alloW the not on of 
■■ fpiration.;’ Anda^, S® fev^^Zges 

“ perfonal identity to belong Lordfliip fuppofes a perfoi, in this 

From which words It ^''‘XfZd the fame iiU Wy, not coriifting of 
world, 3aiay be continued an p ^ demonftratively^ follows, 

the fame individual pytic _ ^ oerfonal identity be what it will, it makes 
that, let y^yLordlhip’s notion^f dierefore it is, 

‘‘ thefamebodynotto benecel&^ tothe^p^^^.^^^ mfun-edioo. 

by your Lordlhip s rrf^ S fiZ dear your own notion of perfonal iden- 
When your Lordfliip u al -H-irle of the refurreSion, I do not doubt, 

ZnXcy ^ILt article, Zh your Lordfliip has here chargee on mine, 
will unavoidably fdl upon ^ fordfliips too.^^ ^ 

But, thereby become inconfiftent. It is nof neceiftfy 

foever is not necel&ry, _ ibnuld always confift of the liime numerical 

to the fameprfon, ^ Xft ZSZ of the bodies of the fame 

and yet this X® bnflies confiftinv of the fame numerical particles always, 

to the fame perfons, bodies “"“““ft fn likewife tho’ I fay any shing, that 
from the refurrediom to rtern^. 4«'i which Mere“yitally 

fuppofes it not f *H|^Zld be re-unifed to it, at the rdlirreftion, 

-'^^Only before I leave it, I vdll fet down tlie remainder of what your Lord- 

might nna, your ^ y are thefe • “ the difpute is not how far perfonal 
'S mfy coZ, in the very &m! material fubftance ; for we 
« adrnotion of petfoual identity to belong to tte feme man, uider feye- 

• “ betw^^e MafidWy, ®d fbfe-fefe, whieh is confequent upon it and, 
« therefore in the refurreftion, the feme material fubftance muft be re-unued, 

- • OT elfe it’eannot be called a refurreaion, but a renovation ; i. e it may be a 
■ « new life but not a raifing the body ftom the dead. ’ I confefs, I do not lee 

' ilMv what’ is here uftiered in, by the words, and ^«efore, is a eonf^uence 
■ . Is&'th1ti*efcaibg woixlsj hut, asto.the propriety ofthe name, I think it will 

call^ tefiirreaibn"<4 the dead ^ which is the! language of 

vsl&sto article of flie Mweffiou. without returning my 

thanks to VoS-^Mfli&’Jbt making- me' notice of a fault, m my Eflay. 

■p. fo. • -^.When 'I-wir^^f.Iitook it fev“ gtv«ed, -as I doubt no, but mwy 
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Others Have done, that the fcripture had mentioned, in exprefs terms, the re- 
“ furredion of the body But, upon the occafion, your Lordfliip has given 
me, in your laft letter, to look a little more narrowly into what revelation has 
declared, concerning the refurredion, and finding no fuch exprefs words in the 
fcripture, as that “ the body Ihall rife, or be raifed, or the refurredion of the 
body f ’ I fliall, in the next edition of it, change thefe words of my book, EiTay, B. 4 
“ the dead bodies of men fiiall rife,’' into thefe of the fcripture, “ the dead fliall 7 - 

rife.” Not that I qiieftion, that the dead fliall be raifed with bodies : But, 
in matters of revelation, I think it not only fafefl:, but our duty, as far as any 
one delivers it for revelation, to keep clofe to the words of the fcripture ; unlefs 
he will aflume to himfelf the authority of one infpired, or make himfeif wifer 
than the Holy Spirit himfelf. If I had fpoke of the refurredion, in precifely 
fcripture terms, I had avoided giving your Lordfhip the occafion, of making 
here fuch a verbal refledion on my words 5 “ What ! not if there be an idea P- 63, 
of identity as to the body ?” 

I COME now to your Lordfliip’s fecond head ‘of accufation: Your Lordfliip p. 44^ 
fays, 

“2. The next articles of jfkith, which my notion of ideas is inconfiflent with, 
are no lefs, than thofe of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of our Saviour.” 

But all the proof of inconfiftency, your Lordfhip here brings, being drawn from 
my notions of nature and perfon, whereof fo much has been fcid already, the 
fwelling my anfwer into too great a volume, will excufe me from fetting down, 
at large, all that you have faid hereupon, fo particularly, as I have done, in the 
preceding article of the refurredion, which is wholly new. 

You R Lordfliip’s way of proving, ‘‘ that my ideas of nature and perfon can- P* 45 ? 
not confifl” with the articles of the Trinity and Incarnation, is, as far as I 
can underftand it, this,* that,' I fay, we have no fimple ideas, but by fenfatidn 
and refledion 5 “ but, fays your Lordfliip, we cannot have any fimple ideas of 45* 

“ liature and perfon, by fenfation and refledion j ergo, we can come to no 
certainty, about the diftiiidion of nature and perfon, in my way of ideas. ” 

Anfw. If your Lordfhip had concluded from thence, that, therefore, in my 
way of ideas, w’e can have no ideas at all, of nature and perfon, it would 
have had fome appearance of a confequence; but, as it is, it feems to me fuch 
an argument as this : No fimple colours, in Sir Godfrey Kneller’s way of 
painting, come into his exad and lively pidures, but by his pencil 5 but no fimple 
colours, of a fliip and a man, come into his pidure, by his pencil 5 ergo, “we 
“ can come to no certainty about the diftindion of a fhip and a man, in Sir 
Godfrey Kneller’s way of painting.” P- 45 ^ 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ it is not pofiible for us to have any fimple ideas of 
“ nature and perfon, by fenfation and refledion,” and I fay fo too^ as impofli- 
ble as it is to have a true pidure of a rainbow, in one fimple colour, which con- 
fifts in the arrangement of many colours. The ideas, fignified by the founds, nature 
and perfon, are each of them complex ideas 5 and, therefore, it is as impoffible 
to have a fimple idea of either of them, as to have a multitude in one, or a 
compofition in a fimple. But if your Lordfhip means, that, by fenfation and 
refledion, we cannot have the fimple ideas, of which the complex ones, of na- 
ture and perfon, are compounded ; that I muft crave leave to diflent from, 

’till your Lordfhip can produce a definition (in intelligible words) either of na- 
ture, or perfon, in which, all that is contained cannot ultimately be refolved into 
fimple ideas of fenfation and refledion. . 

Your Lordfhip’s definition of perfon, is, “ that it is acompleat, intelligent Vind.p.aor, 
“ fubflance, with a peculiar manner of fubfiflence.” And my definition of per- 
fon, which your Lordfhip quotes, out of my Eflay, is, “ that perfon ftands for p. 59.. 

“ a thinking, .intelligent being, that has reafon and refledion, and can confider 
“ it felf as it felf, the fame thinking thing, in diflerent times and places.” When 
your Lordfliip fhall fhew any repugnancy, in this my idea (which I denote by 
the found, perfon) to the incarnation of our Saviour, with which your Lordfhip’s 
notion of perfon may not be equally charged 5 I fhall give your Lordfliip an an- 
fwer to it. This I fay, in anfwer to thek words, “ which is repugnant to the P. 46. 
VoL. L 6 3 ‘‘ article 
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article of the incarjnation of our Saviour f ’ For the preceding reafoning. 
they refer, I mull own, I do not underhand. 

The word, perfon, naturally hgniiies nothing that you allow ^ your 


to which 

Lordiliipj 


P. 52. 


Ibid. * 


iii'your definition of it, makes it hand for a general, abflradt; idea. ^ Perfon then, 
in your LordOiip, is liable to the fame default, which you !ay on it, ip me, viz. 
That “ it is no more, than a notion in the mind.” The fame v/ill l3e fo, of the 
word, nature, when ever your Lordihip pleafes to define it 5 without TOicH you 
can have no notion of it. And then the confequence, which you there draw, 
* from their being no more, than notions of the mind, will hold, as much in ref-, 
pect of your Lordfliip’s notion of nature and perfon, as of mine, viz, “ that one 
nature and three perfons can be no more.” This I crave leave to lay, in anfwer 
to all that your Lordfhip has been pieafed to urge, from page 46, to theie words 
of your Lordfihip’s, p. 52. ^ 1 

General terms (as nature and perfon, are in their ordinary ufe, in our 
language) are the figns of general ideas, and general ideas cxift only in the mind 5 
but particular things (which are the foundations of thefe general ideas, if 
they are abftradled, as they fhould be) do, or may exifo, conformable to 
thofe general ideas, and fo fall under thofe general names ^ as he, that writes 
this paper, is a perfon to him, i. e, may be denominated a perfon by him, to 
whofe abhrad idea, of perfon, he bears a conformity; jufi; as what I here 
write, is to him a book, or a letter, to whofe abftrad idea of a book, or a 
letter, it agrees. This is what I have faid, concerning this matter, ail along, 
and what, I humbly conceive, will ferve for an anfwer to thofe words of your 
54* Lordihip, where you fay, “ you affirm that thofe, who make nature and per- 
“ fon to be only abftrad and complex ideas, can neither defend nor reafonably be- 
“ lieve the dodrine of the Trinity and to all that you fay, p. Only 

give me leave to wiffi, that what your Lordihip, out of a miftake of what I lay, 
concerning the ideas of nature and perfon, has urged, as you pretend, againll 
them, do noffurnilh youradverfaries, in that difpute, with fuch arguments againfb 
you, as your Lordffiip will not eafily anfwer. 1 

P. 5S, Your Lordihip fets down thefe words of mine, “ perfon, in itfelf, lignifies 
“ nothing ; but as foon as the common ufe of any language has. appropriated 
it to any idea, then, that is the true idea of a perfon,” which words 
your Lordffiip interprets thus ; i. e. “ men may call a perfon, what they pleafe^ 

“ for there is nothing, but common ufe, required to it : they may call a horfe,, 
or a tree, or a Hone, a perfon, if they think fit.” Anfw. Men, before com- 
mon ufe had appropriated, this name, to that complex idea, which they now lignify 
by the found, perfon, might have denoted it by the found, ftone, and vice verfa : 
but can your Lordlliip thence argue, as you do here, men are at the fame li- 
berty, in a country, where thofe words are already in common ufe ? there, he 
that will Ipeak properly, and fo as to be iinderfiood, mull: appropriate each found, 
ufed in that language, to an idea in his mind (which to himfelf is defining 
the word) which is, in fome degree, conformable to the idea, that others apply 
to it. . , . . .. . I 

P. ^9, Your Lordffiip, in the next paragraph, fets down my definition of the word, 
perfon, viz. “ that perfon. ftands for a thinking, intelligent being, that hath 
“ reafon and refledion, and can confider itfelf, as itfelf, the fame think- 
“ ing being, in different times and places and then affis many queffions, 
Vind.p.a6i. upon it. I ffiall fet down your Lordffiip’s definition of perfon, which is this t 
A perfon is a complete, intelligent fubffance, with a peculiar manner of 
fubfiftence” and then crave leave to all?: your Lordfiiip the fame queftion, con- 
59. iL which your -Lordffiip here alks me concerning mine 5 “ how comes 

perfon to ffand for this, and notbiug elfe ? from whence comes complete 
‘‘ fubfiance, or peculiar manner of fiibfifience, to make up the idea of a 
‘‘ perfon b ''^^ether it be true, or falfe, I am not now to enquire ; but how 
“ it comes feto- this idea of a perfon ? Has common ufe of our language 
“ appropriated it fenfe ? If not, this feems to be a mere arbitrary 

idea; and may. as well be deny'd as affirm’d. And what a fine pafs are 
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are come to, (in your Lordjfhip’s way) if a mere arbitrary idea mufi: be 
« taken into the only true method of certainty But if this be the true 
“ idea of a perfon, then there can be no union of two natures in one perfon. 

For if a compleat, intelligent fubftance be the idea of a perfon, and 
the divine and human natures be . compleat, intelligent fubflances ; 

“ then the dodriiie of the union of two natures and one perfon is quite 
funk, for here muft be two perfons, in this way of your Lordfliip's., 

“ Again, if this be the idea of a perfon, then where there are three perforisy 
“ there muft be three diftincft, complete, intelligent fubftances 5 and fo there 
« cannot be three perfons in the fame individual eSence. And thus both tliefe 
“ dodtrines of the Trinity, and Incarnation, are, paft recovery, gone, if this 
« way (of your Lordfliip’s) hold/* Thefe, my Lord, are your Lordftiip's 
very words ; what force there is in them, I will not enquire ; but I muft beieech 
your Lordftiip to take them, as objedlions I make, againft your notion of perfon, 
to fliew the danger of it, and the inconfiftency, it has with the dodtrine' of the 
Trinity and Incarnation of our Saviour; and when your Lordlhip has remov’d 
the objedtions, that are in them, againft your own definition of perfon, mine 
alfo, by the very fame anfwers, will be clear’d. 

Your Lordfhip’s argument, in the following words, to page 65. feerns to P. 
me (as far as I can colledi) to lie thus: Your Lordftiip tells me, that I lay, 

That in propofitions, whofe certainty is built on clear and perfedl; ideas, 
and evident dedudtions of reafon, there no propofition can be receiv’d for 
“ divine revelation, which contradidts them.” This propofition, not ferving 
your Lordftip’s turn fo well, for the conclufion you defign’d to draw from it,' 
your Lordftiip is pleas’d to enlarge it : For you ask, “ But, iuppofe I have ideas P- 62. 

fufficient for certainty, what is to be done then ?” From which words, and 
your following difcourfe, if I can imderftand it, it feems to me, that your Lord- 
ftiip fuppofes it reafonable for me to hold. That where-ever we are, any how, 
certain of any propofitions, whether their certainty be built on clear and 
perfedt ideas, or no, there no propofition can be received for divine revelation, 
which contradids them. And thence your Lordftiip concludes. That becaufe P* ^ 4 * 
I fay, we may make fome propofitions, of whofe truth we may be certain, 
concerning things, whereof we have not ideas, in all their parts perfedly clear 
and diftind ; “ therefore my notion, of certainty by ideas, muft overthrow 
the credibility of a matter of faith, in all fuch propofitions, which are of- 
fered to be believed on the account of divine revelation:” a conclufion, which 
I am not fo unfortunate, as not to find, how it follows, from your Lordftiip’s 
premifes •, becaufe I cannot any way bring them into mode, and figure, with fuch 
a conclufion. But this being no ftraiige thing to me, in my want of ikill, in 
your Lordftip’s way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to aik, whether 
there be any propofitions, your Lordftip can be certain of, that are not divinely 
revealed ? And here I will prefume, that your Lordftiip is not fo foeptical, but that 
you can allow certainty, attainable in many things, by your natural faculties. 

< 5 ive me leave, then, to afk your Lordftiip, whether, where there be propo- 
' fitions, of whofe truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive any propo- 
fition for divine revelation, which contradids that certainty ? whether that cer- 
tainty be built upon the agreement of ideas, fuch as we have, or on whatever 
elfe your Lordftip builds it ^ If you cannot, as I prefume your Lordftiip will 
lay you cannot, I make bold to return you yourLordfliip’s queftions, here, tonic, 
in your own words : Let us, now, fuppofe that you are to judge of a propofition, P. 4, 
delivered as a matter of faith, where you have a certainty, by reafon, from your 
grounds, fuch as they are : can you, my Lord, aftent to this as a matter of 
faith, when you are already certain of the contrary, by your way ? howls 
this poffible ? can you believe that to be true, which you are certain is not 
true ? Suppofe it be, that . there are two natures in one perfon, the queftion 
is, whether you can aftent to this, as a matter of faith ? If you ftiould fay, 

**= where there are only probabilities, on the other fide, I grant that you then 
allow revelation is to prevail. But when you fay, you have certainty by ideas, 
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or wlttot ideas to the contrary, I do not fee how it Ls poffibld 
“ toaffent to a matter of faith, as true, when you are certain, from your me- 

thod, that it is not true. For how can you believe againft certainty, be- 

« caiife the mind is adtually determined by certainty. And fo your Lordlhip’s 
notion of certainty by ideas, or without ideas, be it what it will, muft over- 
“ throw the credibility of a matter of faith, in all fucli prppofitions, kvhicli are 
offered to be believed on the account of divine revelation.’' This argimnentation 
and conclufion is good againft your Lordfliip, if it be good againil: me r for cer- 
tainty is certainty, and he that is certain, is certain, and cannot alTent to that 
as true, which he is certain is not true,” whether he fuppofes certaipty to con- 
fift in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, fuel as a man 
has, or in any thing elfe. For whether thofe, who have attained certaimy, not by 
the way of ideas, can believe againft certainty, any more than thofe, who have at- 
tained certainty by ideas, we ftiall then fee, when your Lordfliip fliall ie pleafed 
to {hew the w^oiid your way to certainty, without ideas. 

Indeed, if what your Lordlhip infiniiates, in the beginning of this palfage, 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordfhip is fafer (in your way without 
ideas, i. e. without immediate objefts of the mind in thinking, if theie be any 
fuch way) as to the underftanding divine revelation right, than thofe, who make 
life of ideas: but yet you are ftill as far, as they, from aftenting to tbit as true, 
P. 6o. which you are certain is not true. Your Lordfhip’s words are: “ So great a 
“ difference is there between forming ideas firft, and then judging of revelation by 
‘‘ them, and the believing of revelation on its proper grounds, and the interpreting 
“ the fenfe of it, by the due meafures of reafon.” If it be the privilege of thofe a- 
ione, who renounce ideas, i. e. the immediate objeds of the mind in thinking, 
to believe revelation on its proper grounds, and the interpreting the fenfe of it, 
by the due meafures of reafon j I fliall not think it ftrange, that any one, who 
undertakes to interpret the fenfe of revelation, fhould renounce ideas, i. e, 
that he who would think right of the meaning of any text of |cripture, 
fliould renounce, and lay by, all immediate objeds of the mind in thiijking. 

But, perhaps, your Lordfliip does not here extend this difference of be- 
lieving revelation, on its proper grounds, and not on its proper grounds, to all 
thofe, who are not, and all thofe, who are, for ideas. But your Lordffiip 
makes this comparifon here, only between your Lordihip and me, who, you 
think, am guilty of forming ideas firff, and then judging of revelation by 
them. Anfw. If fo, then this lays the blame not on my dodrine of ideas, 
but on my particular ill ufe of them. That, then, which your Lordlhip 
would infinuate of me here, as a dangerous way, to miftaking the lenfe of 
the Icriptiire, is, ** that I form ideas firft, and then judge of reveldion by 
them f ’ i. e. in plain Englilh, that I get to myfclf, the heft I can, the 
fignification of the words, wherein the revelation is delivered, and fo endeavour 
to underftand the fenfe of the revelation delivered in them. And pray, my 
Lord, does your Lordlhip do otherwife ? Does the believing of revelation up- 
on its proper grounds, and the due meafures of reafon, teach you to judge 
of revelation, before you underftand the words it is delivered in ; i. e. be- 
fore you have formed the ideas in your mind, as well as you can, which 
thofe words ftand for? If the due meafures of reafon teach your Lordffiip 
this, I beg the fiivour of your Lordffiip to tell me thofe due meafures of 
reafon, that I may leave thofe undue meafures of reafon, which I have hitherto 
followed, in the interpreting the fenfe of the feripture, whofe fenfe, it feems, 
I {hould have , interpreted firff, and underftood the fignification of the words 
afterwards. 

My Lord, I read the revelation of the holy feriptures, with a full aiiurancc, 
that all it delivers is true : and tho* this be a fubmiffion to the writings of thofe, 
inipired authors,;, which I neither have, nor can have, for thofe of any other men ; 
yet I ufe (ah<Limow not how to help it, ’till your Lordfliip Ihew me a better 
method, in tho^‘ due meafures of reafon,' which you mention) the lame way 
to interpret to tUyfeSthe f^ife of that took, that I do of any other, Firtf, 
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I endeavour to underfcand the words and phrafes of the language I read it iiis- 
i. e. to form ideas they hand for. If your Lorddiip means any thing elfe^ by 
forming ideas firft, I confefs I underftand it not. And if there be any word, 
or exprefiion, which, in that author^ or in that place of that authoiy feems tcf 
have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ftand for an idea, which is different from that_. 
which the common life of that language has made it a lign of, that idea, allb, 

I endeavour to form in my mind, by comparing this author with himfelf, and 
obferving the defign of his difcourfe, that fo, as far as I can, by a fincere eiidea'-- 
vour, I may have the fame ideas, in every place, when I read the words, wliicli- 
the author had, when he writ them. But here, my Lord, I take care not to 
take thofe for w^ords of divine revelation, ‘which are not the words of iiiipired^ 
writers: nor think myfelf concerned with that fubmiilion to receive the e» 
preflions of fallible men, and to labour to find out their meaning, or, as your 
Lordfhip phrafes it, interpret their fenfe, as if they were the expreiTions of the 
Spirit of God, by the mouths or pens ofunen, infpired and guided by that in-, 
fdlible Spirit. This, my Lord, is the method I ule, in interpreting the lenle 
of the revelation of the Icriptures ; if your Lordfliip knows that I do otherwife, 

I defire you to convince me of it ; and if your Lordfhip does otherwife, I de- 
fire you to fhew me, wherein your method differs from mine, that I may re- 
form, upon fo good a pattern: for, as for what you acciife me of, in the fol- 
lowing words, it is that which either has no fault in it, or if it has, your Lord- 
£hip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as 1. Your words are, 

“ I MAY pretend what I pleafe, that I hold the affurance of faith, and the P. 6o. 
certainty by ideas, to go upon very different grounds ; but when a propo- 
fition is offered me out of fcripture to be believed, and I doubt about 
the fenfe of it, is not recourle to be made to my ideas?” Give me leave, my 
Lord, with all fubmiflion, to return your Lordfhip the fame words, Your 
Lordfhip may pretend what you pleafe, that you hold the affurance of fiithj, 
and the certainty of knowledge to Land upon different grounds” (for I pre- 
fume your Lordfhip will not fay, that believing and knowing Land upon the. 
fame grounds, for that would, I think, be to fay, that probability and demon- 
Lration are the fame thing) “ but when a propofition is offered you out of 
fcripture to be believed, and you doubt about the fenfe of it, is not recourfe 
to be made to your notions ?” What, my Lord, is the difference here be- 
tween your Lordfhip’s, and my way, in the cafe? I muff have recourfe to 
my ideas, and your Lordfliip muff have recourfe to your notions. For, 

I think, you cannot believe a propofition, contrary to your own notions, 
for then you vs^oiild have the fame, and different notions, at the lame 
time. So that all the difference between your Lordfhip and me, is, that 
we do both the fame thing ; only your Lordfliip fliews a great dillike to my 
iifing the term, idea. 

But the inffance your Lordfhip here gives, is beyond my comprehenlion. 

You fay, propofition is offered me out of fcripture to be believed, and P. 6o.. 

I doubt about the fenfe of it,“ As in the prefent cafe, whether there can 

be three perfons in one nature, or two natures and one perfon.” My Lord, 
my bible is fiulty again ; for I do not remember that I ever read in it, either of 
thefe propofitions, in thele precife words, “ there are three perfons in one na- 
tiire, or, there are two natures and one perfon.” When your Lordfhip ffiall 
fhew me a bibie, wherein they are fo fet down, I fhall then think them a good 
inffance of proportions, offered me out of fcripture ; kill then, whoever ihall 
fay, that they are propofitions in the fcripture, when there arc no fuch words,, 
fo put together, to be found in holy writ, feems to me to make a new fcrip- 
ture in words and propofitions, that the Holy Ghoft didated not. I do not here 
queffion their truth, nor deny that they may be drawn from the fcripture : but 
I deny, that thefe very propofitions are, in exprefs words, in my bible. For 
that is the only thing I deny here ; if your Lordfhip can fliew them me, in 
your’s, I beg you to do it. 
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In the mean time, taking them to be as tpue, as if the)/ ^ were the very wcras 
of divine revelation j the quehion then is, how muft we interpret tyie fenie or 
them? For fuppoiiog them to be divine revelation, to aile, as yoi|r Lordlhip 
here does, what refolution I, or any one, can come to, about their pofiibility, 
feems to me to involve a contradiaion in it. For whoever admits a propoirdon 
to be of divine revelation, fuppofes it not only to be poffible, but true. Your 
Lordlbip’s queftion then can mean only this, what fenfe can I, iipon my princi- 
ples, come to, of either of thefe propohtions, but in the way of ideas? And I 
■ crave leave to afk your Lordfbip, what fenfe of them can your Lordfhip, upon 
your principles, come to, but in the way of notions ? Which, in plain Erigliili, 
amounts to no more than this ; that your Lordlhip muft underftanji them ac- 
cording to the fenfe, you have of thofe temis, they are made up of^j and I ac- 
coi-ding to the fenfe, I have of thofe terms. Nor can it be otheryTife, unlefs 
your Lordfliip can take a term, in any propofition, to have one fenfe, and yet 
underftand it in another: and thus fee, that in efFedl, men ha^e d fterently 
underftoodand interpreted the fenfe of thefe propofitio ns ; \\hethei ibey iifed 
the way of ideas, or not, i. e. whether they called what any woid ftood for^ 
notion, or fenfe, or meaning, or idea. i 

1 THINK myfelf obliged to return your Lordfliip my thanks, for the news 
you write me here, of one who has found a fecret way, how the fame body 
may be in diftant places at once. It making no part, that I can fee, of the rea- 
foning your Lordfliip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of news: 
and the favour was the greater, that your Lordfliip was pleafed to ftop yourfeif, 
in the midft of fo ferious an argument, as the articles of the Trinity | and Incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And, methinks, it is a pity that that author had not 
ufed feme of the words of my book, which might have ferved to| have tied 
him and me together. For his fecret, about a body, in two placbs at once, 
which he does keep upj and, “ my fecret about certainty, which 3^our Lord- 
'' Ihip thinks had been better kept up too,” being all your words i bring me 
into his company but very untowardly. If your Lordfliip would be| pleafed to 
iliew, that my fecret about certainty (as you think fit to call it) is falfej or er- 
roneous, the world would fee a good reafoii, why you fliould thin|c it better 
kept up 5 ftili then, perhaps, they may be apt to fufped, that the fiulf is not 
fo much in my putliflied fecret about certainty, as fomewhere elfe. But fince 
your Lordfliip thinks it had been better kept up, I promife, that, as foon as 
you fhall do me the favour, to make publick a better notion of certainty, 
than mine, I will, by a publick retradlion, call in mine : which, I hope, 
your Lordfliip will do, for, I dare fay, no body will think it good, or friendly 
advice, to your Lordfliip, if you have fuch a fecret, that you fl:^ould keep 
it up. i 

Your Lordfliip, with feme empliafis, bids me obferve my own 'ivords, that 
I here pofitively fay, that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
doth not evidently know. So that it is plain here, that I place certainty 
“ only in evident knowledge, or in clear and diftind ideas ; and yet niy great 
complaint of your Lordfliip, was, that you charged this upon me ; and now 
“ your Lordfliip finds it in my own words.” Aiifw. My own words, in that 
place, are, the mind is not certain of what it doth not evidently knowf’ but 
in them, or that paflage, as fet down by your Lordfliip, there is not the leaif 
mention of clear and diftind: ideas : and, therefore, I fliould wonder to hear 
your Lordfliip fo folemnly call them my own words, when they are but what 
your Lordfliip would have to be a confequence of my words j were it not, as I 
humbly conceive, a way, not unfrequent with your Lordfliip, to fpeak of that, 
which you think a confequence from any thing laid, as if it were the very thing 
faid. It refts, therefore, upon your Lordfliip to prove, that evident know- 
ledge 'Can- he; only, where the ideas, concerning which it is, are perfectly clear 
and diftind,, ; I am certain, that I have evident knowledge, that the fiihftance 
ot my foul and body exiftsj tho’ I am as certain, that I have but a very obfciire 
and confufed idki of any fubftance at all ; fo that my complaint of your Lord- 
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iilip, upon that account^ remains very well founded, not withftanding any thing 
you allege here. . . 

Your LordOiip, fumming up the force of what you have faid; adds, “ that P, 65.; 

“ you have pleaded, (r.) That my method of certainty fhakes the belief ol 
" revelation in general (2.) That it fhakes the belief of particular propolitions,; 

or articles of faith, which depend upon the fenfe of words contained m 
“ fcripture.” 

That your Lbrdfbip has pleaded, T grant: but with fubmiffion, I deny 
that you have proved, 

(i.) That my definition of knowledge, which is that, which your Lord- 
flip calls my method of certainty, fliakes the belief of revelation in general. 

For all, that your Lordlhip offers for proof of it, is only the alleging ibrne 
other paffages out of my book, quite different from that my definition of know-' 
ledge, which, you endeavour to iliew, to fhake the belief of revelation in ge- 
neral : but, indeed, have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot iliew, that they 
do any ways fnake the belief of revelation in general But, if they did, it 
does not at all follow from thence, that my definition of knowledge 5 i, e. nw 
method of certainty, at all fliakes the belief of revelation in general, which 
was what your Lordfliip undertook to prove. 

(2.) As to the fhaking the belief of particular propofitions, or articles of P. 65. 
ffitli, which depend, as you here fay, upon the fenfe of words j I think I have 
llifficiently cleared myfelf from that charge,, as will yet be more evident from 
what your Lordfliip here farther urges. 

. Your Lordfliip fays, ‘‘ My placing certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of ideas, fliakes the foundations of the articles of faith 
“ [above-mentioned] which depend upon the fenfe of words, contained in the 
“ Icripture:” and the reafoii your Lordfliip gives for it, is. this,^ “ becaufe I do 
not fay, we are to believe all, that we find there expreffed.'’ My Lord, upon 
reading tliefe words, I confulted the errata, to fee whether the printer had in- 
jured you : for I could not eafily believe,- that your Lordfliip fliould reafon after 
a fafliion, that would juflify fucli a conclufion as this,- viz. your Lordfliip, in 
your Letter to me, does not lay, that we are to believe all, that we find ex- 
preffed in fcriptiiref’ therefore your notion of certainty fliakes the belief of 
tills article of faith, that Jefiis Chrifl: defceiided into hell This,- I think, will 
fcarce hold for a good confequence, till the not Lying any truth, be the denying 
of it: and then if my not faying, in my book, that we are to believe all there 
expreffed, be to deny, that we are to believe all that we find there expreffed, 1 
fear many of your Lordfliip’s books will be found to fliake the belief of feveral, 
or all the articles of our faith. But, fuppofing this confequence to be good, viz. 

I do not fiy, therefore I deny, and .thereby I fliake the belief of fome articles 
of faith; how does this prove, that my placing of certainty, in the perception 
of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, lhakes any article of fiiith ? unlefs 
my faying, that certainty confiffs in the perception of the agreement, or dilagree- 
ment, of ideas, B. iv. chap. 12. § 6. of my Eflay, be a proof, that I do not 
fay, in any other part of that book, “ that we are to believe all, that we find 
“ exprefled in feripture.” 

But, perhaps, the remaining v/ords of the period will help us out, in your 5^. 
Lordfliip’s argument, which all together ftaiids thus : “ becaufe I do not 
“ we are to believe all that we find there exprefled ; but [I do iay] in cafe we 
“ have any clear and diffindt ideas, which limit the fenie another way, than 
“ the words feem to carry it, we are to judge that to be the true fenfe.” My 
Lord, I do not remember, where I fay, what, in the latter part of this period, 
your Lordfliip makes me fay ; and your Lordfliip would have done me a favour, 
to have quoted the place. Indeed I do fay, in the chapter your Lordfliip feenis 
to be upon, “ that no propofition can be received for divine revelation, or 
“ tain the affent, due to all fuch, if it be contradidory to our clear, intuitive 
“ ^knowledge.” This is what I there fay, and* all that I there fay; which, in 
effed, is this, that no propofition can be received for divine revelation, which 
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is contradicTtory to a feif-evident propofition p and if that be it, whic^’ i yoitr 
Lordibip makes me lay here, in the foregoing \vords, I agree to it, anc| would 
be <^lad to know, whether your Lordfliip differs in opinion from ml in ir. 
But^this not anfwering your purpofe, your Lordfliip would, in the foliov/iiig 
P. 65 , words of this paragraph, change felf-evident propofition, into a propofitjoii, \¥e 
have attained certainty of, tho’ by imperfed ideas: in which fenfe, the propo- 
fition your Lordfhip argues from, as mine, will hand thus, that no propofitioji 
can be received for divine revelation, or obtain the affent, due to all iucL if it 
be contradidory to any propofition, of wdiofe truth we are, by any wly, cer- 
tain. And, then, I defire your Lordfhip to name the two contradid'ory propo- 
fitions, the one of divine revelation, I do not affent to j the other, thai 1 have 
attained to a certainty of, by my imperfed ideas, which makes me r|ie61:, or 
not aflent to that of divine revelation. The very fetting down of tHefe two 
contradidlory propofitions, will be demonflration againft me, and if yoijr Lord- 
fliip cannot (as I humbly conceive you cannot) name any two fiich propofitions, 
it is an evidence, that all this duft, that is raifed, is only a great deal of talk 
about what your Lordfliip cannot prove : for that your Lordfliip has not yet 
proved any fuch thing, I am humbly of opinion I have already fli(^wn. 

P. 66-69. Your Lordfhip’s difcourfe of Des Cartes, in the following pages, is, I think, 
as far as I am concerned 111 it, to fhew, that certainty cannot be had by ideas j 
becaufe Des Cartes, ufing the term, idea, miffed of it. Aiifw. The queftioii 
between your Lordfliip and me, not being about Des Cartes’s, but my jiotion of 
certainty, your Lordfhip will put an end to my notion of certainty ly ideas, 
whenever your Lordfliip {hall prove, that certainty cannot be attained, any v/ay, 
by the immediate objeds of the mind in thinking, i. e. by ideas; or that cer- 
tainty does not confift in the perception of the agreement, or difagree: ftent, of 
ideas ; or laflly, when your Lordfliip fliall fliev/ us what elfe certainty does con- 
fift ill. When your Lordfliip fhall do either of thefe three, I proijiife your 
Lordfliip to renounce my notion, or way, or method, or grounds (or whatever 
elfe your Lordfliip has been pleafed to call it) of certainty by ideas. 

P, 69, 70. The next paragraph is to fliew the inclination your Lordfhip has to favour 
me in the words, it may be. I fliall be always forty to have miftaken iny one’s, 
efpeciaily your Loi'dfhip’s, inclination to favour me : but fiiice the prefs has pub- 
lifhed this to the world, the world mufl: now be judge of your Lordmip’s incli- 
nation to favour me. 


P. 70-74. The three or four following pages are to fhew, that your Lordfhims excep- 
tion againft ideas, was not againft the term, ideas, and that I miftookjyou in it» 
Anfw. My Lord, I muft owU' that there are very few pages of your Letters, 
when I come to examine, what is the precife meaning of your words, either as 
making diftind propofitions, or a continued- difcourfe, wherein I do not think 
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myfelf in danger to be miftaken ; but whether, in the prefent cafe, one much 
more learned than I, would not have underftood your Lordfliip, as I did, muff: 
be left to thofe, who will be at the pains to confider your words, and my reply 
to them. Your Lordfliip faying, “ as I have ftated my notion of ideas, it may 
be of dangerous confequence,” feemed to me to fay no more, but that my 
book, in general, might be of dangerous confequence. This feeming too gene- 
ral an accufation, I endeavoured to find what it was more particularly in it, 
which your Lordfhip thought might be of dangerous confequence, n And the 
firft thing I thought you excepted againft, was the ufe of the term, idea : but 
3’our Lordfhip tells me here, I was miftaken, it was not the term, idea, you 
excepted againft, but the way of certainty by ideas. To excufe my miftake, I 
have this to fay for myfelf, that reading, in your firft letter, thefe exptfefs words ; 
When new terms are made ufe of, by ill men, to promote fcepticifm and in- 
fidelity,: and to overthrow the myfteries of our faith, we have then rcafbn to 
enquire into them, and to examine the foundation and tendency of them f’ 
it could not ^ very ftrange, if I underftood, them, to refer to terms ; but, it 
feems, I was mifelen, and fliould have underftood by them, my way of 
certainty by ideas^’’ and fliould have ’read your Lordfhip’s words thusx 

When 


:| 
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When new terms are made ufe of, by ill men, to promote fceptlcifm and in- 
fidelity, and to overthrow the myfleries of faith, v^re have then reafoii to inquire: 
into them,” i. e. Mr. L’s definition of knowledge, (for that is my way oi cer- 
tainty by ideas) “ and then to examine the foundation and tendency of them,” 
i. e, "this propofition, viz. that knowledge, or certainty, coniifts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement, or diiagreement, of ideas. Them,, in your Lordfnip’s 
words, as I thought (for I am fcarce ever fure, what your Lordiliip means, by 
them) neceifarily referring to what ill men made ufe of^ for the promoting of 
fcepticifm and infidelity, I thought it had referred to term;s. ¥/hy fo? fays 
your Lordiliip : “ Your quarrel you fay,- was not with the term ideas. But 
that, which you infilled upon, was the way of certainty by ideas, and the new 
terms, as employed to that purpofe 5” and, therefore, ’tis that which your 
Lordiliip muft be underilood to mean, by what ill men make ufe of, &c. Now 
I appeal to my reader, whether I may not be exeiifed, if I took, them, rather 
to refer to termSj a word in the plural number, pi''ecediiig in the lame period, 
than to way of certainty by ideas, which is of the fingular number, and nei- 
ther preceding, no nor fo much as exprefied in the fame fentenee ? And if, by 
my ignorance in the ufe of the pronoun, them, his my misfortune to be often 
at a lofs, in the underftanding of your Lordlhip’s writing, I hope I fliall be 
exGufed. 

Another excufe, for my underftanding that one of the things in my 
book, which your Lordfhip thought might be of dangerous confequence, was 
the term, idea, may be found in thefe words of your Lordiliip : But what Anfw. r. p. 

need all this great noife about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by 9^* 93 » 
ideas: if, after ail, it comes only to this, that our ideas only, prefent to us 
fuch things, from whence we bring arguments to prove the truth of things? But 
the world has been ftrangely amufed with ideas of late ^ and we have been 
told, that ftrange things might be done, by the help of ideas, and yet thefe 
ideas at laft come to be common notions of things, which we muft make 
“ ufe of, in our reafoning.” I iliall offer one paftage more, for my ex- 
cufe, out of the iame page. I had faid, in my chapter about the exiftence of Anfw. 

God, I thought it moil proper to exprefs myfelf, in the moft ufual and fami- p. 93. 
liar way, by common words and expreffions : “ Your LordChip wiCliesv I had 
done fo, quite thro’ my book ; for then, I had never given that occafion 
to the enemies of our faith, to take up my new way of ideas, as an effedlu- 
‘‘ al battery (as they imagined) againft the myfteries of the chriftian faith. 

“ But I might have enjoyed the fatisfadlion of my ideas, long enough, before 
your Lorihip bad taken notice of them, unlefs you had found them employed 
“ in doing mifchief,” Thus this paftage ftands, in your Lordihip’s former p. ^2, 73^ 
letter, tho’ here your Lordihip gives us but , a part of it ; and that part your 
Lordfhip breaks off into two, and gives us inverted, and in other words. Per- 
haps thofe, who obferve this, and better underftand the arts of controveriy than 
I do, may find fome Ikill in it. But your Lordiliip breaks off the former paf- 
fage, at thefe words, “ ftrange things might be done by the help of ideas 5” 
and then adding thefe new ones, i. e. “ as to matter of certainty,” leave out thoie 
which contain your wdih, “ that I had exprefted myfelf, in the moil ufual 
way, by common words and expreiftons, quite through my book,” as I had 
done in my chapter of the exiftence of a God ; for then, fays your Lord- 
ihip, “ I had not given that occafion to the enemies of our faith to take up Anf, i.p.93« 
“ my new way of ideas, as an effedlual battery, 8cc.” Which wiih of your 
Lordihip’s is, that I had all along left out the term idea, as is plain from my 
words, which you refer to, in your wifh, as they ftand in my firft letter, viz, 127.' 

I thought it moft proper to exprefs myfelf, in the moft ufual and familiar 

«« way, ^ by common words, and known ways of expreffion ^ and there- 

fore, as I think, I have fcarce ufed the word, idea, in that whole chapter.” 

Now I muft again appeal to my reader, whetiier your Lordihip, having fo 
plainly wifiied, that I had ufed common words and expreffions, in oppofition 
to the term idea, I am not excufable, if I took you to mean that term ? tlio’ 
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your Lordlliip leaves out the wifh, and inflead of it, puts in, i. e. '' asio matter 
of certainty/’ words which were not in your former letter ^ tholir 
miftaking you' in my aiifwer to that letter^ that you here blame niej 
own, my Lord, my dulnefs will be very apt to miftake you in expreffidr 
ing fo plain as thefe, ’till I can prefume myfelf quick- figlited enough lo under- 
iland men’s meaning, in their writings, not by their expreffions j which I con- 
fels I am not, and is an art, I find myfelf too old now to leariu 

But bare miftake is not all; your Lordihip accufes me ailb of pnfairnefe 
and difingenuity, in underftanding thefe v^^ords of your’s, “ the World has 
« been ferangely amufed with ideas, and yet thefe ideas at lafi; come lo be only 
common notions of things, as if in them pur Lordihip owned ideas to be only . 
common notions of things.” To this, my Lord, I mufi: humbly crave leave 
to anfwer, that there was no unfairnefs, or difingenuity, in my frying your 
Lordihip owned ideas for fuch, becaiife I underflood you to ipeak, in that 
place, in your own fenfe ^ and thereby to fhew that the new term, idea, need 
not be introduced, when it fignified only the common notion of things, 1. e. 
fignified no more than notion doth, which is a more ufual word. This I took 
to be your meaning, in that place 5 and whether I, or any one, might not fo 
underftand it, without deferving to be told, that “ this is a way of turning 
things upon your Lordiliip, which you did not exped: from me,” nor fuch a 
folemn appeal as this, judge now, how fair and ingenuous this anfwer is j 
I leave to any one, who will but do me the favour to cafe his eye on the paiTage 
above quoted, as it feands in your Lordfhip’s own words, in your firfe letter. 
For I humbly beg leave to fey, that I cannot but wonder to find, that when 
your Lordfhip is charging me, with want of fairnefs and ingenuity, you flioiild 
leave out, in the quoting of your own words, thofe which ferved mofe to juf- 
tify the fenfe, I had taken them in, and put others in the feead of them. In 
Anf. I. p.93. your firfe letter they feand thus: “ But the world has been ftrangely amufed 
with ideas of late, and we have been told, that ferange things might be 
“ done by the help of ideas ; and yet thefe ideas, at lafe, come to be only 
“ common notions of things, which we miife make ufe of, in our reafoning j” 
and fo on, to the end of what is above fet down : all which I quoted, to 
fecure myfelf from being fufpedled to turn things upon your Lordfhip, in a 
fenfe which your words (that the reader had before him) would not bear : 
and, in your fecond letter, in the place now under confideration, they feand 
thus; but the world hath been ferangely amufed with ideas of late, and we 
have been told, tliat ferange things may be done with ideas, i. e, as to 
matter of certainty and there your Lordfhip ends. Will your Lordfhip ' 
give me leave now to ufe your own words, “ judge now, how fair and inge- 
‘‘ nuous this is 1 ” words which I fhould not ufe, but that I find them ufed by 
your Lordfliip, in this very pafiage, and upon this very occafion. 

I GRANT myfelf, a mortal man, very liable to mifeakes, efpecially in your 
writings ; but that, in my mifeakes, I am guilty of any unfairnefs, or difinge- 
nuity, your Lordfhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will 
pafs for want of fairnefs and ingenuity, in any one, without clear evidence, 
to accufe me. To avoid any fudi fufpicion, in my firfe letter, I fet down eve^ 
ry word, contained in tliofe pages of your book, which I was concerned in ; and 
in my fecond, I fet down mofe of the paffages of your Lordfhip’s firfe anfwer, 
that I replyed to. But becaufe the doing it all along in this, would, I find, too 
much increafe the bulk of my book; I earneftly beg every one, who will think 
this, my reply, worth his perufel, to lay your Lordfhip’s letter before him, that 
he may fee wlbether in thefe pages, I dired my anfwer to, without fetting them 
down it large, there be any thing material unanfwered, or unfairly, or difinge- 
nuoufiy neprefented. 

You k Lordfliip, in the next words, gives a reafon, why I ought to have 
underfeqo'd y@ur words, aS a confequence of my afTertion, and not as your own 
fenfe, viz, bec^fe you, - all along, diftinguifh the way of reafon, by dedu- 
“ cing one tliing fim another, from my way of certainty in the agreement. 
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or difagreement of ideas/’ Anfw, I know your Lordfliip does all along talk 
of reafon, and my way by ideas, as diftindt or oppofite: But this is the thing 
I have, and do complain of, that your Lordfhip does fpeak of them, as dif^ 
tindt, without fliewing, wherein they are different j lince the perception of the 
agreement, or difagreement of ideas, which is my way of certainty^ is aifo the 
way of reafon. For the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas,, 
is either by an immediate comparilbn of two ideas, as in felf-eyident propofi- 
tionsj which way of knowledge of truth, is the way of reafon ; or, by the in- 
tervention of intermediate ideas, i. e. by the deduction of one thing from ano- 
ther, which is alfo the way of reafon, as I have fliewn ; where I anfwer to Lett i. p 
your fpeaking of certainty placed in good and found reafon, and not in ideas» 

In which place, as in feveral others, your Lordffiip oppofes ideas and reafon, 
which your Lordihip calls here diftinguifhing them. But to continue to fpeak 
frequently of two things, as different, or of two ways, as oppofite, without 
ever fhewing any difference, or oppofition, in them, after it has been preffed 
for, is a way of ingenuity, which your Lordfhip will pardon to iny igno- 
rance, if I have not formerly been acquainted with; and therefore, when you 
fhaii have fliewn, that reafbning about ideas, or by ideas, is not the fame 
way of reafoning, as that about, or by notions, or conceptions, and that 
what I mean by ideas, is not the fame, that your Lordfhip means by no- 
tions ; you will have fome reafon to blame me, for miftaking you, in the paL ' 

fages above quoted. 

For if your Lordfhip, in thofe words, does not except againft the term^ 
ideas, but allows it to have the fame fignification with notions, or conceptions, 
or apprehenfions ; then your Lordfhip’s words will run thus : But what need 
** all this great noife about notions, or conceptions, or apprehenfions ? and the 
world has been ftrangely amufed with notions, or conceptions, or apprehen- 
“ fionsof late ;” which, whether it be that, which your Lordfliip will own 
to be your meaning, I muft leave to your confideration. 

Your Lordfliip proceeds to examine my new method of certainty, as yoii.l*»74« 
are pleafed to call it. 

To my afking, whether there be any other, or older, method of certain- 
«« ty ? your Lordflup anfwers, that is not the point; but v/hether mine be any 7S« 
at all : which your Lordfliip denies.” Anfw. I grant, to him that barely 
denies it to be any at all, it is not the point, whether there be any older ; but 
to him, that calls it a new method, I humbly conceive it will not be thought 
wholly befides the point, to fhew an older ; at lead, that it ought to have pre- 
vented thefe , following words of your Lordfhip’s, viz. “ that your Lordfliip 
“ did never pretend to inform the world of new methods ; ” which, being in 
anfwer to my defire, that you would be pleafed to fhew me an older, or ano- 
ther method, plainly imply, that your Lordfliip fuppofes, that whoever will 
inform the world of another method of certainty, than mine, can do it only 
by informing them of a new one. But fince this is the anfwer, your Lordfliip 
pleafes to make to my requefl, I crave leave to confider it a little. 

Your Lordfhip having pronounced, concerning my definition of knowledge, 
which you call my method of certainty, that it might be of dangerous confe- 
quence to an article of the chrifidaii faith; I defired you to fhew in what Lett. i.p. 8 
certainty lies : and defired it of your Lordfhip by thefe preffing confiderations, 88. 
that it would fecure that article of faith againft any dangerous confequence 
from my way, and be a great fervice to truth in general. To which your 
Lordfliip replies here, that you did never pretend to inform the world of new P. 75, 
methods ; and therefore are not bound to go any farther, than what you found 
fault with, which was my new method. 

Answ. My Lord, I did not defire any new method of you; I obferved 
your Lordfhip, in more places than one, reflected on me, for writing out of 
my own thoughts ; and, therefore, I could not expedt, from your Lordfliip, 
what you fo much condemn in another. Befides, one of the faults, you 
found with my method, was, that it was new : and therefore, if your Lord- 
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. fliip will look again into tliat paffage, where I defire you to fet the wdrid right, 
in a tiling of that great confequence, as it is to knov/, wherein certainty con- 
Ms; you will not find, that I mention any thing, of a iiev/ nietliod oi cer- 
tainty* my words were another, whether old or new^ was indiflyrent. In 
. tfuth/all that I requeued, was, only fuch a method of certainty, asypurLord- 
iliip approved of; and was fecure in; and therefore I do not foe, liowjyour not 
pretending to inform the world, in any new method, can be any w^^jy alleged 
as a reafon, for refufing fo ufcfui and fo charitable a thing. ( 

Yoitr Lordfoip farther adds, that you are not bound to go an|r farther, 
than what pu found fouit with.’' Anfw. I foppofe your Lordihip means, 
‘‘ that you are not bound, by the law of difputation ; ” nor are you, p I hum- 
bly conceive, by this law forbid; or if you were, the law of the fclfools could 
not difpenfe with the eternal divine law of charity. The law of||diiputmg, 
whence had it its fo mighty a fandion? it is at beft but the law of ^rangling, 
if it fliut out the great ends of information and inflrudion ; and fervps only to 
flatter a little guilty vanity, in a vidory over an adverfary, lefs ikilfiil in this art 
of fencing. Who can believe, that, upon fo flight an account, your Lordfhip 
fhould negled your defign, of writing againfl: me ? the great motives of your 
concern, for an article of the chriftian faith, and of that duty, which, you pro- 
fofs, has made you do, what you have done, will be believed to work|lmore uni- 
formly in your Lordihip, than to let a father of the church, and a (teacher in 
Iffael, not tell one, who afks him, which is the right and fofo way, if he knows 
it. No, no, my Lord, a charader fo much to the prejudice of yofr charity, 
no-body will receive, of your Lordihip; no, not foom yourfelf: jl whatever 
your Lordfoip may fay, the world will believe, that you would hafe given a 
better method of certaint 5 r, if you had had one ; when thereby ypu would 
have fecured men from the danger of running into errors, in articled of faith, 
and effedually have recalled them from my way of certainty, whicfi leads, as 
your Lordfliip fays, to fcepticifm and infidelity. For to turn mejn from a 
way, they are in, the bare telling them it is dangerous, puts but a ijlhort flop 
to their going on, in it: there is nothing effedual to fet them a-goin^ right, but 
to lliew them, which is the fafe and fure way ; a piece of humanity, which, 
when afleed, no-body, as far as he knows, refufes another ; and this f have ear- 
neflrly afked of your Lordflup. ! 

Your Lordihip reprefents to me the unfatisfadorinefs and inconflftency of 
my way of certainty, by telling me, “ that it feems ftill a ffrange thing to you, 
“ that I Ihould talk fo much of a new method of certainty by ideas ; and yet 
'' allow, as I do, fuch a want of ideas, fo much imperfedion in them, and 
fuch a want of connedion between our ideas, and the things themfelves.” 
Anfw. This objedion being fo vilibly againfl: the extent of our knowledge, and 
not the certainty of it, by ideas, would need no other anfwer, but this, that it 
proved nothing to the point ; which was to ihew, “ that my way by ideas, was 
no way to certainty at all ; not to true certainty," which is a term your 
Lordlliip ufes here, which I fliall be able to conceive, what you mean by, 
when you fliall be pleafed to tell me, what falfe certainty is. 

Bur becaufe what you fay here, is in Abort, what you ground your charge 
of fcepticifm on, in your former letter, I fliall here, according to my promife, 
confider, what your Lordlliip fays there, and hope you will allow this to be 
no unfit place. 

Your charge of fcepticifm, in your former letter, is as followeth. 

. Your Lordihip’s flrfl: argument conflfls in thefe propofltions, viz. 

1 , That I fay, Book lY. Chap, i* that knowledge is the perception of 
the agreement or difagreement of ideas. 

2 . Th at I go about to prove, that there are very many more beings, of 
which we have no ideas, than thofe, of which we have ; from whence your 
Lordihip dmm this coitchifion, that- we are excluded from attaining any 
“ knowledge, % the far greateft part of the univerfe which .f agree to, 
.But, with fubmiffioh, this is not the propofition to be proved, but this, viz, 

that 
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that niy way by ideas, or my way of certainty by idea^, for to that your Lord- 
fiiip reduces it ; 1. e. my placing of certainty, in .the perception of the agree- 
ment, or difagrsement, of ideas ; leads to fcepticiilni 

Fart HE s, from my faying^ that the iiitelied:oal world is greater and more 
beautiful, certainly, than the material, your Lordfliip, .argues, that if certainty Anfw. i. 
may be had, by general reafons, without particular ideas, in one, it may 
ill other cafes, Anfw. It may, no doubt r but this is nothing againft any 
thing I have laid 5 for I have neither faid, nor fuppofe, that eertaintyi by ge- 
neral reafons, or any reafons, can be had, without ideas j no more than I fay, 
or fuppofe, that we can reafoiij wnthout thinking, or think, without immedi- 
ate objects of our minds in thinking, i. e. think without ideas. But your 
Lordfhip afics, whence comes this certainty (for I fay certainly) where there 

be no particular ideas,’’ if knowledge conlifts in the perception of the agree- 
ment, or difagreenient, of ideas? I anfwer, we have ideas^ as far 'as we are 
certain; and beyond that, we have neither certainty, no nor probability. Eve- 
ry thing, which w^e either know, or believe, is fome propofition : now no pro- 
pofition can be Lamed, as the objedt of our knowledge, or affent, wherein two 
ideas are not joined to, or feparated from one another. As for example, when 
I affirm that “ fometliing exifls in the world, whereof I liave no idea,’" exif- 
tence is affirmed of fomething, fome being ; and I have as clear an idea of exit- 
tence, and fomething, the two things joined in that propofition, as I have of 
them in this propofition, fomething exifts in the world, whereof I have an 
'' idea.” When, therefore, I affirm, that the intelledlual world is greater and 
more beautiful than the material; whether I flioiild know the truth of this pro- 
pofition, either by divine revelation, or fhould afiert it, as highly probable 
(which is all I do, in that chapter, out of which this inflance is brought) it Eflay, B, 4, 
means no more but this, viz. that there are more, and more beautiful beings, 2- 
whereof we have no ideas, than there are, of which we have ideas ; of which, 
beings, whereof we have no ideas, we can, for want of ideas, have no farther 
knowledge, but that fuch beings do exiffi 

lit* your Lordffiip {hall now afic me, “ how I know there are fucli beings?” .Efiays B. 4, 
I anfwer, that, in that chapter of the extent of our knowledge, I do not fay I 3 “ 
know, but I endeavour to fhew, that it is moft highly probable : but yet a 
man is capable of knowing it to be true, becaufe he is capable of having it re- 
vealed to, him by God, that this propofition is true, viz. that, in the works of 
God, there are more, and more beautiful beings, wdiereof we have no ideas^ 
than there are, whereof we have ideas. If God, inftead of fliewing the very 
things to St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that this propofition was true, 
viz. tliat there were things in heaven, " which netiher eye had feen, nor ear 
" had heard, nor had entered into the heart of man to conceive;” would he 
not have known the truth of that propofition, of whole terms he had ideas, viz. 
of beings, whereof he had no other ideas, but barely as fomething, and of exif- 
tence ; tho’, in the want of other ideas of them, he could attain no other 
knowledge of them, but barely that they exifted ? So that, in what I have 
there faid, there is no contradidion, nor ffiadow of a contradiction, to my 
placing knowledge in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement of ideas. 

But if I ffiould any where miftake, and fay any thing inconfifteiit with that 
way of certainty of mine ; how, I befeech your Lordffiip, could you conclude 
from thence, that the placing of knowledge in the perception of the agreement, 
or difagreement, of ideas, tends to fcepticifm ? that which is the propofition 
here to be proved, would remain ftill unproved : for I might fay things incon- 
fiftent with this propofition, that " knowledge confifls in the perception of the 
“ connexion, and agreement, or diiagreement, and repugnancy of our ideas;” 
and yet that propofition be true, and very far from tending to fcepticifm, unleis 
your Lordihip will argue that every propofition, that is inconfiftent with what; 
a man any where fays, tends to fcepticifm; and then I ffiould be tempted to in- 
fer, that many propofitions, in the letters your Lordffiip has honoured me witb^ 
will tend to fcepticifm. 


Your 
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Your Lordfhip’s fecond argument is, from my faying, we hate no ideas 
« of the mechanical affections of the minute particles of bodies, w/hich hinders 
« our certain knowledge of univerfil truths, concerning natural bodies from 
%vhence your Lordiliip concludes, “ that fince we can attain to no fcience, as 
to boches or Ipirits, our knowledge muff be confined to a verymabow com- 
«« pafs.” I grant it ; but I crave leave to mind your Lordfhip again, that this is 
not the propofition to be proved ; a little knowledge is ftill knowledge, and not 
fcepticifin. But let me have affirmed our knowledge to be comparatively very 
little'' j how, I befeech your Lordiliip, does that any way prove, that this propol 
fition, “ knowledge confifts in the perception of the agrepient, or diiagree» 
ment, of our ideas,” any way tends to fcepticifm ? which was t|ie propoib 
tbn to be proved. But the inference, your Lordfhip ffiuts up this l|ead with, 
in thefe words : “ fo that all certainty is given up, in the way of knowledge, as 
«« to the vilible and invifible world, or at leaft the greateft part of tberjiy” {he w- 
ing in the firft part of it, what your Lordfhip fliould have inferre|, and was 
wiliino- to infer, does at laff, by thefe words in the clofe, ^ or at leaff the grea- 
teff^partof'ffiem,'’ I guefs come juft to nothing : I lay, I guefsj for what 
them, by grammatical conftrudion, is to be referred to, leems not clear to me. 

Your third argument being juft of the lame kind widr the former, only to 
ffiew, that I reduce our knowledge to a very narrow compafs, in refj^ea: of the 
whole extent of beings 5 is already anfwered. 

In the fourth place, your Lordfhip fets down Ibme words of mifte concern^ 
ing reafoning and demonftration 5 and then concludes, “ but, if there be no 
%/ay of coming to demonftration but this, I doubt we muft be coptent with- 
out it.” Which being notliing but a declaration of your doubt, is, I grants 
a very ftiort way of proving any propofition, and I fliall leave to your Lordfliip 
the fatisfadioii you have, in ft.^ch a proof, fmce, I think, it will fcarce con- 
vince others. 

In the kft place, your Lordfhip argues, that becaufe I fay, that fhe idea in 
the mind proves not the exiftence of tliat thing, whereof it is an idea, therefore 
we cannot know tlie adual exiftence of any thing, by our fenfes ; Ijjecaiiff we 
know nothing, but by the perceived agreement of ideas. But if ypu had been 
pleafcd to have eonfjdered my anfwer there, to the fcepticks, whofe caufe yon 
here feem, with no fmall vigour, to manage ; you would, I humbly conceive, 
liave found that you miftake one thing for another, viz. the idea that has by a 
tormer fenfation, been lodged in the mind, for adlually receiving any idea, 1, e,. 
adtual fenfation 5 which, I think, I need not go about to prove, are two dL 
ftind things, after what you have here quoted out of my book. Now the 
two ideas, that, in this cafe, are perceived to agree, and do thereby produce 
knowledge, are the idea of adtual fenfation (which is an adion whereof I have 
a clear and diftind idea) and the idea of adaal exiftence of fomcthing without 
me, that caufes that fenfation. And what other certainty your Lordfhip has, 
by your fenfes, of the exifting of any thing without you, but the perceived 
connexion of thofe two ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deftroy- 
ed this certainty, which I conceive is the utmoft, as to this matter, which oui? 
infinitely wife and bountiffil malcer has made us capable of, in this ftate j your 
Lordffiip will have well affifted tliie fcepticlcs, in carrying their arguments a- 
gainft certainty by fenfe, beyond what they could have expeded. 

I CANNOT but fear, my Lord, that what you have faid here, in favour of 
feeptieifm, againft certainty by lenfe {fork is not at all againft me, ’till you ffiew 
, we can have no idea of adual fenfation) without the proper antidote annexed, 
m {hewing, wherein that certainty confifts (if the account, I give, be not true) 
after you have fo ftrenuoufly endeavoured to deftroy, what I have faid for it 5 
will, by your authority, have laid no final! foundation of fcepticifm 5 which 
they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage to their caufe, who have any 
difpofition that way. For I d^e any one to read this your fifth argument, 
4ind then judge, which of us two is a -promoter of fcepticifm ; I, who have en- 
deavoured, and, as I think, proved certainty by our fenfes j or your Lordfliip, 
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10 lias (in };our thoughts at leaft) deftroyed thefe proofs^ without giving us 
any other to fupply their place. All your other atguments amount to no more 
but this 5 that I have given inftances to ihew^ that the extent of our know- 
ledgCj in comparifon of the whole extent of being, is very little and narrow : 
which j when your Lordlhip writ your vindication of the doftrine of the Viiid;p,244, 
“ Trinity, were very fair and ingenuous confeffions, of the fhortnefs of humaa 
“ iinderftajiding, with refpedt to the nature and manner of fuch things^ which 
we are moft certain of the being of, by conftant and undoubted experience : 
tho’ fnice, 5^00 have diewed your diflike of them, in more places than onCi 
particularly p. 33. and again, more at large, p. 43. and, at laft, you have Anf. i.p, 330 
thought fit to reprefent them, as arguments for fcepticifm. And thus I liave^b.p.43-"4Si 
acquitted myfelf, I hope to your Lordfhip’s fatisfadtion, of my promife to an™ 
fwer your accufation of a tendency to fcepticifmi ■ 

But to return to your fecond letter, where -I left off 5 in the follomngp, 

Images, you have another argument, “ to prove my way of certainty to be none, 
but to lead to fcepticiCai,'* which, after a ferious perufai of it, ifeems to me 
to amount to no more but this, that Des Cartes and I go both, in the way of 
ideas, and we difier; ergo, the placing of certainty in the perception of the a-- 
greement, or difagreenient, of ideas, is no way of certainty, but leads to fcep- 
ticifm ; which is a coiifequence I cannot admit, and I think is no better, than 
this ; your Lordihip and I differ, and yet we both go, in the way of ideas 5 
ergo, the placing of knowledge in the perception of the agreement, or difagree- 
ment, of ideas, is no way of certainty at all, but leads to fcepticifm. 

Your Lordfhip will, perhaps, think I fay more than I can juftify, when I 
fay your Lordfliip goes, in the way of ideas j for you will tell me, you do not 
place certainty in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideaSi 
Anfw. No more does I)es Cartes 5 and therefore, in that refped, he and I went 
no more in the fame way of ideas, than your Lordlhip and I do. From whence 
it follows, that how much foever he, and I, may differ, in other points, our 
difierence is no more an argument againft this propofition, that knowledge, or 
certainty, confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas^ 
than you’r Lordlhip'^s and my difference, in any other point, is an argument 
gainil the truth of that my definition of knov/Iedge, or that it tends to' fcepti- 
cifni. 

B[] t you will fay, that Des Cartes built his fyffetn of philoibphy upon ideas j 
and ib, I fay, does your Lordff ip too, and every one elfe, as much as he, that 
has any fyfteni of that, or any other, part of knowledge. For ideas are no- 
thing, but the immediate objeds of our minds in thinking ^ and your Lordfliip, 

I conclude, in building your fyftem of any part of knowledge, thinks on fome- 
tliings and, therefore, you can no more build, or have any fyftem of know« 
ledge, vdthout ideas, than you can think, without feme immediate objeds of 
thinking. Indeed, you do not fo often ufe the word, ideas, as Des Cartes, or 
I, have done j but ufing the things iignified by that term, as much as either of 
us (unlefs you can think, without an immediate objed of thinking) your’s alfo 
is the way of ideas, as much as his, or mine. Your condemning the way of 
ideas, in thofe general terms, which one meets withj fo often, in your writings, 
on this occafion, amounts, at laft, to no more but an e^tception, againft a poor 
found of three iyllables, tho’ your Lordfliip thinks fit not to own, that you 
have any exception to it* 

If, befides this, thefe ten or twelve pages have any other argument in 
which I have not feen, I humbly defire, you would be pleafed to put it into a 
fyllogifm, to convince my reader that I have filentiy paffed by an argument of 
importance, and then I promife an anfwer to it t and the fame reqiieft and pro- 
mife I make to your Lordfhip, in reference to all other pafiages, in your letter, 
wherein you think there is any thing of moment unanfwered* 

Your Lordfhip comes to anfwer what was in my former letter, to fliew, p, 
that what you had faid, concerning nature and perfon, Was to me, and feverai 
others, whom I had talked with, about it, hard to be underftoodA To this 

purpofe ’ 
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purpofe the fixteen next pages are chiefly employed, to (hew what Aripotk and 
«hers have faid, about and natura, a Greek and a Latin word ^ neitner ot 
which is the EngUfti word, nature, nor can it concern it at all, tul it be proved 
that nature, in Englifli, has, in the propriety ot our tongue, precifely *e larnc 
firrnification, tliat ?./>« had among the Greeks, and natura among the, Rotyans. 
FSr would it not be pretty harib to an Enghfli ear to fay with . Anliotle, 

« thar nature is a corporeal fubftance, or a corporeal fubftance is nature ? to in- 
ftance but in this one, among thofe many various fenles, which youij Lordflup 
wovec be ufed the term in: or with Anaximander, “ that natpreis may 
- ter" or matter nature ? or with Sextus Empericus, that nature is a principle 
of life, or a principle of life is nature?” fo that, tho the philoiopnprs ot old, 
of ail kinds, did underftand the fenfe of the terms and natury ip tne Ian- 
euaucs of their countries, yet it does not follow, why you would hue con- 
clude from thence, that they underftood the proper figmfication of the turn, 
nature, in Englifti : nor has an Englifliman any more need to Corfu h thofc 
Grecians in their ufe of the found jAk, to know what nature -fignifics ip Ei n.ft’. 
than thofe Grecians had need to confult our writings, or bring inftances of the 
ufe of the word, nature, in Englifn authors, to julltfy their ufing of ^ the tei-m 
Aw, in any fenfe, they had ufed it in Greek. The like may be la 4 of what 
is bUaht out of the Greek chriftian writers; for, I think, an Enghflamaft 
could fcarce be iuftified w Englifli, “ that tlie angels weremyures ; ” 

beoiufe Theodoret and St. Bafil call tliem “ To tiiele I dunk, there 

niHit be added other fenfes, where.in the word may be found, made 
“ uie'of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice oiV by your Loi^ilnp ; As 
particularly Aiiftotle, if ufes it for a plaftick power,^ or a 

« kind of animamundi, prefiding over the mateiial work, and producing the 
order and regularity of motions, formations and geneiations ink, ^ 

Ind.e'ED your Lord £h ip brings a proof from an authority, that is piopei jn 
the cafe, and would go a great way in it 5 for it is of an Englifoi^an, who, 
writing' of nature, gives an account of the fignification of the woid natuie, 111 
Englifo. But the mifchief is, that, among eight iignifications of the word 
nature, which he gives, /that is not to be found, which you quote hi^n for, and 
bad need of For he fays not that nature, in Englifh, is ufed for | fubftance, 
which is the fenfe your Lordfliip has ufed it in, and would jufti% by the 
authority of that ingenious and honourable perlon : and to make it out, you 
tell us, “ Mr. Boyle fays the word, elTence, is of great afhnity to nature, if 
not of an adequate import ; to which your Lordfhip adds, but the real ef- 
‘‘ fence of athing is a fhbftance/^ So that, in fine, the authority jof this ex> 
ceilent perfon, and philofopher, amounts to thus much, that he feys that nature 
and eflLce are two terms, that have a great affinity 5 and you fay, that na- 
ture and fubftance are two terms, that have a great affinity. For the learned 
Mr. Boyle fays no fuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought fo, kill 
it can be ffiewn, that he has feid that effence and fubftance have the feme fig- 

nification. • . 

I HUMBLY conceive, it would have been a ftrange way m anybody, but 
your Lordfhip, to have quoted an author for faying, that nature and fubftance 
had the feme figmfication, when one of thofe terms, viz. fubftance, he does 
not, upon that occafion, fo much as name. But your Lordfhip has this privi- 
leo-e, it feems, to fpeak of your inferences, as if they were other men's 
words, whereof, I think, I have given feveral inftances j I am fure, I have 
given one, where you feem to fpeak of clear and diftindb ideas, as my words, 
when they are only your words, there inferred from my words, evident know- 
ledge : and other the like inftances might he produced, were there any need, 
Ha® your Lordftiip produced Mr. Boyle’s teftimony, that nature, in our 
tongue, had the fame fignification with fubftance, I fliould preferitiy have fob,., 
mitted to To great an authority, and taken it for proper Englifti,^ and a clear 
way of expreffing kne’s felf, to ufe nature and fubftance promifcuoufly, one 
for another. But fince, I think, there is no inftance of any one, who ever 

did 
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did io, and therefore it muft be a new, and confequently no very clear, way 
of fpeaking i give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why,- in all this difpute, 
about the term, nature, upon the clear and right underftanding whereof, you, 
lay fo much ftrefs, you have not been pleafed to define it; which w^ouM put an 
end to ail difputeSi about the meaning of itj. and leave no doubtfulnefs, no ob- 
fcuritv, in your life of it, nor any room for any difpute, what you mean by it 
This would have faved many pages of paper, tho’ perhaps it would have made 
us lofe your learned account, of what the ancients have faid, concerning 
and the feveral acceptations they ufed it in. 

All the other authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordfhip has quoted, ^ 
may, for ought I know, have ufed the terms and natura, properly, in 
their languages ; and have difcourfed very clearly and intelligibly about what 
thofe terms, in their countries fignified. But how that proves, there were no 
difficulties, in the fenfe, or conftrudtion, in that difcOurfe of your’s, concerning 
nature, which I, and thofe I confulted upon it, did not underhand ; is hard 
to fee. Your Lordfhip’s difcourfe was obfcure, and too difficult, then, for me, 
and fo I mulf own it is hill. Whether my friend be any better inlightened by 
what you have faid to him here, out of fo many ancient authors, I am too re- 
mote from him at the writing of this, to know, and fo fliall not trouble your 
Lordfhip with any converfatioii, which perhaps, when we meet again, we may 
have upon it. 

The next pahage of your vindication, which was complained of, to be I’^ery Vmd, p,253, 
hard to be underhood, was this, where you fay, that you grant that, by 
fenfation and refledion, we come to know the powers and properties of 
things; but our reafoii is fatisfied that there mufi: be fomething beyond thefe, 
becaufe it is impoffible, they fhould fuhfih: by themfelves. So that the na- 
** ture of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas.” To 
redify the mihake, that had been made in my .firh letter, p. 157. in taking 
reafon, here, to mean the faculty of reafon, you tell me, “ I might eahly have Anfw. i. 

** feen, that, by reafon, your Lordfhip underhood principles of reafon allowed 
by mankind.” To which it was replyed, that then this pahage of your’s 
muh be read thus, viz. that your Lordfliip grants that by fenfation, and re- Lett, 2. p, 
fledtion, we come to know the properties of things; but our reafon, 1. e. 

“ the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, are fatisfied that there muh be 
“ fomething beyond thefe ; becaufe it is impoffible, they ffiouid fubfih by them- 
felves. So that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon,” i. e. to 
the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, “ and not to mere ideas ; whicli 
“ made it feem more unintelligible, than it was before.” 

To the complaint was made, of the iinintelligiblenefs of this pafiage, in tins 
lah fenfe, given by your Lordfhip, you anfwer nothing. So that we [i. e. my 
friends, whom I confulted, and I] are fliil exciifabie, if ' not underfianding 
what is fignified by thefe expreffions ; “ the principles of reafon, allowed by 
“ mankind are fatisfied, and the nature of things properly belongs to the prin- 
ciples of reafon, allowed by mankind,” we fee not the connexion of the pro^ 
pofitions here tyed together, by the words, fo that, which was the thing com- 
plained of, in thefe words, viz. that the inference here, both for its con- Lett. 2. p.’ 
“ nexion and expreflion, feemed hard to be underfiood ; ” and more to the *21, 
purpofe, which your Lordfhip takes no notice of. 

Indeed, your Lordfhip repeats thefe words of mine, “ That, in both 
fenfes, of the word, reafon, either taken for a faculty, or for the principles 
of reafon, ^ allowed by mankind, reafon, and ideas, may confifl together : ” 
and then fubjoins, that this leads your Lordfliip to the ’examination of that, P. 105.* 

« which, may be of fome ufe, viz. to flrew the difference of my method of 
certainty, by ideas, and the method of certainty, by reafon.” Which, how 
it any ways juftifies your oppofing ideas, and reafon, as you here, and elfe- 
where, often do ; or fbews, that ideas are inconfifient with the principles of 
reafon, allowed by mankind ; I leave to the reader to judge. Your Lordffiip, 
for the clearing of what you had faid in your vindication, 3cc, from obfcurity 
VoL. I 6 Y and 
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Mid unintelligiblenefs, which were complained of, in it, is to pro\c, jlii-t idea? 
are iiiconfitot with the principles of reafoii, ^ allowed by manfcii-d ; ;a}i(], inan- 
fwer to this, you %, ‘‘ you will fhew the difference of my method II of certain- 
ty, by ideas, and the method of certainty by reafon.” 

My Lord, as I remember, the expreflion in queftion was not, that the 
“ nature of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not to my method of 
certainty by ideas 5 but this, that the nature of things belongs to our reafon, 
and not to mere ideas. So that the thing, you were here tofhewy was, that 
reafon, i. e. the principles of reafon, allow^ed by mankind, and ideas, and 
not the principles of reafon, and my method of certainty by id|as, cannot 
confift together:” for the principles of reafon, allowed by maiikind, and 
ideas, may confift together ; tho’, perhaps, my method of certainty by ideas, 
fliould prove inconfiftent with thofe principles. So that if all, that you lay, 
from this to the 153d page, i. e. forty eight pages, were as clear. demonilTa- 
tion, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it does nothing to clear the 
palfige in hand, but leaves that part of your difeourfe, concerning nature, ly- 
ing ftill under the objection was made againft it, as much as if you had not fald 
one word. 

But fince I am not unwilling that my method of certainty diould be exa- 
min’d, and I fliould be glad (if there be any faults in it) to learn the defeds 
of that my definition of knowledge, from fo great a mafter as your Lorddiip 5 
I will confider what you here %, to fliew the differed.:, of my method of 
“ certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by rcafonf' 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ that the way of certainty, by reafon, lies in two 
** things 

I. The certainty of principles. 

“ 2. The certainty of dedudions.” 

I GRANT, that a part of that, which is called certainty of reafon, lies in 
the certainty of principles ; which principles, I prefume, your Lordfliip and I 
are agreed, are feveral propofitions. 

If, then, thefe principles are propofitions, 'to fliew the difference between 
your Lordfhip’s way t)f certainty by reafon, and my way of certainty by ideas ; I • 
think it is vifible, that you ought to fhew, wherein the certainty of thofe pro- 
pofitions confifts, in your way by reafon, different from that, wherein I make it 
confift, in my w^ay by ideas. As for example : your Lordfhip and I are agreed, 
that this propofition, whatfoever is, is *, is a principle of reafon, or a maxim. 
Now my way of certainty, by ideas, is, that the certainty of this propofition 
confifts in this, that there is a perceivable connexion, or agreement, between 
the idea of being and the idea of being, or between the idea of exiftence and 
the idea of exiftence, as is expreffed in that propofition. But now, in your way 
of reafon, pray, wherein does the certainty of this propofition confift ? If it be, 
in any ihiag, different from that perceivable agreement of the ideas, affirmed of 
one another in it, I befeech your Lordfhip to tell it me ; if not, I beg leave to 
conclude, that your way of certainty by reafon, and my way of certainty by 
ideas, in this cafe, are juft the fame. 

But, inftead of faying any thing, to fhew wherein the certainty of principles 
is different in the way of reafon, from the certainty of principles, in the way of 
ideas, upon my friend’s fliewing, that you had no ground to fay, as you did, 
that I had no idea of reafon, as it ftands for principles of reafon 5 your Lord- 
Ihip takes occafion (as, what will not, in a Ikilful hand, ferve to introduce 
any thing, one has a mind to ?) to tell me, " what ideas I have of them, muft 
‘‘ appear from my book, and you do there find a chapter of felf-evident pro- 
“ pofitions and maxims, which you cannot but think extraordinary for the de- 
“ fign pf -it, which is thus fummed in the conclufion, viz. that it was to fhew, 

. “ that thefe maxims, as they are of little ufe, where we have clear and dif- 
tindt ideas^. fo iffiey are of dangerous ufe, where our ideas are not clear and 
diftind. Afid lis not this a fair way to convince your Lordfhip, that my 
way of ideas is very-.confiftent with the certainty of reafon, when the way of 

'' reafon 
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reafbn liatli been always fuppofed to' proceed upon general and 1 

“ aficrt them to be ufelels and dangerous 
In 'whicli words I crave leave to obferve, 

I. That the pronoun, them, here, feems to have reference to felf-evideDt pro- 
poiitioiis, to maxims, and to principles, as terms ufed by your Lordilhp and 
me 3 tlio’ it be certain, that you and I ufe them, in a far different ienfe : for^ 
if I niiilakc not, you ufe them all three promifcuoiilly, one for another, wlicre- 
as 'iis plain, that, in that chapter,- out of which' you bring your quotations Effey,, B. 
here, I diftinguirh felf-evident propofitions, from thofe,- which I there mcn~C. 7, 
tion, under the name of maxims, which are principally thefe two, v/liatfo- 
'' ever is, is 5 and it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be/*' Far-- 
thcr it is plain out of the fame place, that,- by maxims, I there mean genera! 
propofitions, v/hich are fo univerially received, under the name of maxims, or 
axioms, that they are looked upon, as innate 5 the two chief whereof, princi- 
pally there meant, are thofe above-mentioned : but what the propofitions are, 
which you comprehend, under maxims, or principles of reafon, cannot be de- 
termined, fiiice your Lordfiiip neither defines^ nor enumerates them j and fo, 
kis impoffible precifely, to know what you mean, by them, here : and that, 
whicli makes me more at a lofs, is, that, in this argument, you fet down 
for principles, or maxims, propofitions, that are not fo 'much as felffievident, P. mH, 
viz. this, that the effentiai properties of a man, are to reafon and dif- 
courfe, &c/' c. 

2.1 CRAVE leave to obferve, that you tell mCj that in myTook, “ you find 
a chapter of felf-evident propofitions and maxims ^ whereas I find no fucli 
chapter in my book : I have in it, indeed, a chapter of maxims, but never an 
one iiititled, of felf-evident propofitions and maxims.'” This, ’tis poffible, 
your Lordiliip will call a nice criticifm 5 but yet it is fuch an one, as is very 
neceffiary in the cafe : for in that chapter, I, as is before obferved, expreflly dif- 
.tinguifh felf-evident propofitions, from the received maxims, or axioms, which 
I there fpeak of : wliereas it feems to me, to be your defign (in joining them, 
in a title of a chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, 
that I treated of them, as one and the fame thing ; and fo, ail that I faid there j 
of the ufeleffinefs of fome few general propofitions, under the title of received 
maxims, might be applied to all felf-evident propofitions 5 the quite contrary 
whereof, was the defign of that chapter. For that, which I endeavour to 
fliew there, is, that all our knowledge is not built on thofe few, received, ge- 
neral propofitions, which are ordinarily called maxims, or axioms ; but that 
there are a great many truths may be known, wdthout them : but that 
there is any knowledge, without felf-evident propofitions, I am lb Btr from de- 
nying, that I am accufed by your Lordiliip, for requiring in demonftratioii, 
more fuch than you think are necefiary. This feems, I lay, to be your defign 5 
and I willi your Lordlhip, by intitling my chapter, as I myfelf did, and not 
as it would befi: ferve your turn, had not made it necefiary for me, to make 
tills nice criticifm. This is certain, that, without thus confounding maxims and 
fclf-evidcnt propofitions, w^hat you here fay, would not fo much, as in appear- 
ance, concern me: for, 

3. I CRAVE leave to obferve, that all the argument, your Lordiliip ufes 
here againfi: me, to prove, that my way of certainty by ideas, is inconfiftent 
with the way of certainty by reafon, which lies in the certainty of principles, 

“ is this ; that the way of reafon hath been always fuppofed to proceed, up- 
on general principles, and I affert them to be ulelefs and dangerous.” Be 
pleafed, my Lord, to define, or enumerate, your general principles j and, then, 

Vv^e lhali fee, whether I affert them to be ufelels and dangerous, and whe- 
ther they, who fuppofed the way of reafon was to proceed upon' general princi- 
ples, differed from me ; and if they did differ, whdther their’s was more the 
way of reafon than mine : but to talk thus of general' principles, which have 
always' been fuppofed the way of reafon, without telling fo much, as which, or 
what they are, is not fo much, as by authority to Ihew, that my way of cer- 
tainty by ideas, is incoiififfient with the way of certainty by reafon 5 much lefs is 

it. 
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it, in reality, to prove it. Becaufe, admitting I had faid any tiling cantraiy 10 
what, as you fay, has been always fuppofed, its being fuppofed, proves it not tci 
be true 5 becaufe v/e know that feveral things have been, for many ages, gene- 
rally fuppofed, which, at laft, upon esamination, have been found not to be 
true, / , . .4 ; 

What hath been always fuppofed, is fit only for your Lordfliip's great read- 
ing tp declare j but fueh arguments, I confefs, are wholly loft upon me,' who 
have not time, or occafion, to examine, what has al ways, been fuppoied j elpe- 
daily in thofe queftions, which concern truths, that are to be known from the 
nature -of things 5 becaufe, I think, they paniiot be eftabliflied by majority of 
votes, not eafy to be colleded j nor, if they were colledtcd, can convey certain- 
ty, till it can be fuppofed, that the greater part of mankind are always in the 
right. In matters of fad, I own, we muft govern ourfelves, by the tefti- 
moniesof others 5 but,- in matters of ipeculation, to fuppofe on, as others have 
fuppofed before us, is fuppofed, by many, to be only a way to learned igno- 
rance, which enables to talk much, and know but little. , The truths, winch 
the penetration and labours of others, before us, have difcovered and made 
out, I own we are infinitely indebted to them for^. and fome of them are of 
that confequence, that we cannot acknowledge too much the advantages, we 
receive from thofe great mafters in knowdedge : but where they on!)? fuppofed, 
they left it to us to fearch and advance fiirther. And- in thofe things, I think, 
it becomes our induftry to imploy itfelf, for the improvement of the knowledge,, 
and adding to the ftock of difeoveries, left us by our inquifitive and thinking 
predeceftbrs. ' 

4. One thing more, I crave leave to obferve, vk. that, to thefe words, 
thefe maxims, as they are of little ufe, where we have clear and diftindfc 
ideas, fo they are of dangerous ufe, where our ideas are not clear and dif- 
P. 106. “ tindt, quoted out ’ of my Eflay 5 you fubjoin, and is not this a fair w^ay to 

convince your Lordfliip, that my way of ideas is very confiftent with the 
certainty of reafon?” Anfw. My Lord, my Efifay, and thofe words in k, 
were writ many years, before I dreamt that you, or any body elfe, would ever 
queftion the cpnfiftency of my way of certainty, by ideas, with the t^ay of 
certainty by reafon 5 and fo could not be intended to convince your Lordfliip, 
in this point; and fince you firft laid, that thefe two ways are inconfiftent, T 
never brought thofe words to convince you, “ that my way is confiftent with 
“ the certainty of reafon ■ and therefore, why you aik, whether that be a fair 
way to convince you, which was never made ufe of, as any way to convince 
you, of any fuch thing, is hard to imagine. 

P, 106, 107. But your Lordfhip goes on, in the following words, with the like kind of 
C.T’§ *4’ ^^tgument, where you tell me, that I fay, that my firft defign is to prove, 

* ' ’ ’ “ that the conlideration of thofe general maxims adds nothing to tb.e evidence, 
or certainty, of knowledge ; which, fays your Lordfhip, overthrows all that, 
** which hath been accounted fcience and demonftration, and inuft lay the 
foundation of fcepticifm } becaufe our true grounds of certainty depend upon 
fome general principle of reafon. To make this plain, you fay, }'ou will put 
“ a cafe, grounded upon my words 5 which are, that I have difeourfed with 
very rational men, who haye adtually denied, that they are men. Thefe words 
“ J. S. underftands, as fpoken of themfelves, and charges them Muth very ill 
confequences ; but you think they -are capable of another meaning : how- 
“ ever, fays your Lordfliip, let us put the cafe, that men did in earneft quef- 
tion, whether they were men or not j and then you do not fee, if I fet afide 
** genpral maxims, how- 1 can convince them, that they are men. ?or the way, 
yout, Ix)rdfhip looks on, as moft apt to prevail, upon fuch extraordinary feep- 
ticaf.j^^Ui is by general maxims and prindples of reafon” 

ANsyd |gan, neither in that paragiSpi^ nor chapter, find that I fay, that 
‘‘ my firft is to prove, that thefe^eneral maxims ” (i, e. thofe, which 
your Lordfhip e^fi.pneral principles of “reafon) add nothing to the evidence 
and certainty of knoWk^e in general : for fo thefe words muft be iiiiderftood, 


I 
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to make good the confeqiience, which your Lordihip charges on them, viz» that 
“ they overthrow all, that has been accounted fcience and demonilration, and 
“ lay .the foundation of fcepticifm” 

What my deiign in that place is, is evident from thefe words, in the fore- 
going paragraph 5 "V let us confider, whether this felf-evidence be peculiar only Efla/s B. 4 .. 
“ to thofe propofitions, which are received for maxims, and have the dignity C. 7. §. 3. 

of axioms allowed : and here it is plain, that feveral other truths, not allow- 
“ ed to be axioms, partake equally with them, in this felf-evidence. Which 
ihews, that my deiign, there, was to evince, that there were truths, that are 
not called maxims, that are as felf-evident, as thofe received maxims. Piirfu- 
ant to this defign, I lay, “ that the confideration of thefe axioms [i. e, what- §. 4. 

“ foever is, is 3 and it is impolTible for the fame thing to be, and not to be] can 
“ add nothing to the evidence and certainty of its [i. e. the mind’s] know- 
“ ledge [i; e. of the truth of more particular propofitions, concerning iden- 
tity.] Thefe are my words, in that place, and that die lenfe of them is accord- 
ing to tlie limitation, annexed to them, between thofe crotchets, I refer my 
reader to that fourth fedtion 5 where he will find that all, that I lay, amounts 
to no more, but what is exprelled in thefe words, in the ciofe of it : I appeal 

to every one’s own mind, whether this propofition, a circle is a circle, be not 
as felf-evident a propofition, as that conliliing of more general terms, what- 
foever is, is : and again, whether this propofition, blue is not red, be not a 
propofition, that the mind can no more doubt of, as foon as it underftands 
the words, than it does of that axiom, it is impofiible for the fame thing to 
be, and not to be 5 and fo of all the like.” i^nd now I alk your Lordlliip, 
whether you do aiiirni of this, that “ it overthrows all, that, which hath been 
counted fcience and demonllration, and muft lay the foundation of Icepti- 
elfin?” If you do, I lliali defire you to prove it ; if you do not, I mull de-» 
lire you to confider, how fairly my fenfe has been reprefented. 

But, fuppofing you had reprefented my fenfe right, and that the little, or 
dangerous life, which I there limit to certain maxims, had been meant of all 
principles of reafbn, in general, in your fenfe ; what had this been, my Lord, 
to tiie queftion under debate r Your Lordihip undertakes to fliew, that your way 
of certainty, by reafpn, is different from my way of certainty, by ideas. To 
do this, you fay, in the preceding page, that certainty, by reafon, lies, i. 

in certainty of principles ; 2. in certainty of dedud:ions.” The firfi; of thefe, p, 305. 
you are upon here j and if, in order to what you had undertaken, your Lord- 
Blip had (hewn, tliat, in your way, by reafon, thofe principles were certain ^ 
but, in my way, by ideas, we could not attain to any certainty, concerning 
them 5 this, indeed, had been to Biew a difference, between my way of cer- 
tainty, v/hich you call the way, by ideas, and your’s, which you call the way, 
by reafon, in this part of certainty, that lies in the certainty of principles. I 
have faid, in the words quoted by your Lordfhip, that the confideration of thofe 
two maxims, “ what is, is ; and it is impofiible for the fame thing to be, and 
not to be 5” are not of ufe, to add any thing to the evidence, or certainty, of 
our knowledge of the truth of identical predications ; but I never faid thofe 
maxims were, in the leaft, uncertain ; . I may, perhaps, think otherwife of 
their ufe, than your Lordfiiip does, but I think no otherwife of their truth and 
certainty, than you do j they are left in their full force and certainty, for your 
ufe, if you can make any better ufe of them, than what, I think, can be 
made. So that, in refpedf of the allowed certainty of thofe principles, my way 
differs not at all from your LordiOhip’s. 

Pray, my Lord, look over that chapter again, and fee, whether I bring 
their truth and certainty, any more into quefliion, than you yourfelf do j and 
kis about their certainty, and not ufe, that the quefeion, here, is between your 
Lordfiiip and me : we both agree, that they' are both undoubtedly certain 5 ail, 
then, that you bring, in the following pages, about their ufe, is nothing to the 
prefent cjiieftion, about the certainty of principles, which your Lordihip is upon, 

' in this place : and you will prove, that your way of certainty, by reafon, is dif- 
VoL. 1. 6 Z ferent 
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ierentfrom my way of certainty, by ideas, when you can iliew, that yOu are 
‘certain of the truth of thofe, or any other, maxims, any otherwife,^ than by 
the perception of the agreement or difagreement, of ideas, as exprefled in them, 
But your Lordfhip, paffing by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that ^ 


my 


F.107. 
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faying, that the confideration of thofe two general maxims can add nothing to 
the evidence, and certainty, of knowledge, in identical predications, (for that 
is all, that I there %) “ overthrows all, that has been accounted fcjence and 
“ demonftration, and muft lay the foundation of fcepticilm d' and, dis by a 
very remarkable proof, viz. “ becaufe our true grounds of certainty depend up- 
‘‘ on fbme general principles ofrealbii which is the very thing I there, not only 
deny, but have dilproved; and, therefore, diould not, Lhumbly conoeive, have 
been refted on, as a proof of any thing elfo, till my arguments agaiiift - it had 
been anfwered. 

But inftead of that, your Lordfhip fays, you will put a cafe, that fliall 
make it plain, which is the bulmefs of the fix following pages, which are fpent 
in this cafe. 

The cafe is founded upon a fuppoiition, which you feem willing to have 
thought tliat you borrowed either fiom J. S. or from me ; whereas truly, that 
fuppofition is neither that gentleman’s, nor mine, but purely your Lordiliip’s 
own. For however grofily Mr. J. S. has miftaken (which he has fince ac- 
knowledged in print) the obvious fenfe of thofe words of my Elfay, on which 
you fay, you ground your cafe j yet I mud do him right herein, that he hini- 
felf fuppofed not, that any man, in Ms wits, ever, in earned, quedioned, whe^^ 
ther he himfelf were a man, or no; tho’, by a midake, (which I cannot but 
v/onderat, in one fo much exercifed in controverfy, as Mr. J. S.) he charged me 
with faying it. 

Your Lordflup, indeed, lays, “ that you think my words there may have 
another meaning,” Would you thereby inlinuate, that you think it poffible,» 
they fhoiild have that meaning, which J. S. once gave them ? If you do not, 
my Lord, Mr. J. S. and his underdanding them fo, is in vain brought in, here, 
to countenance your making fuch a fuppofition. If you do think thofe W'ords 
of my Eflay, capable of fuch a meaning, as J. S. gave them, there will ap- 
pear a draiige harmony between your Lordlhip’s and Mr. J. S’s underdanding, 
when he rnidakes, what is faid in my book, whether it will continue, now 
Mr. J. S. takes me right, I know not : but let us come to the cafe;, as you put 
it. Your words are, ; ^ ^ j 

Let us put the cafe, that men did in earned quedion, whether they 
“ were men or not. Your Lordfhip fays, you do not then fee, |f 1 let alide 
“ general maxims, how I can convince them, that they are men.” ■ Anfw. And 
do you, my Lord, fee that, with maxims, you can convince them^ of that, or 
any thing elfe ? I confels, whatever you diould do, I Ihould thjnk it fcarce 
wordi while, to reafon with them, about any thing. I believe iyoii arc the 
hrd, that ever fuppofed a man fo much befide himfelf, as to quedion, whe- 
ther he were a man, or no, and yet fo rational, as to be thoiigfit capable of 
being convinced of tliat, or any thing, by difeourfe of reafon. j This, me- 
thinks, is little different from fuppoling a man in, and out of hisj wits, at the 
fame time. ' i 

But, let us fuppofe your Lordfhip fo lucky with your maximsi that you do 
convince a man (that doubts of it) that he is a man ^ what proof, I befeech 
you, my Lord, is that of this propofition, that our true grounds of certainty 
depend upon fome general- principles of reafon ?” | 

On the contrary, fuppofe it Ihould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
fettfog^uponhim, with your maxims, cannot convince him; are we not, by 
this your cafe, to take this for a proof, that general principles of reafon are 
“ not iffe grounds of, certainty ?” for.dis upon the fuccefs, or not fuccefs of 
your endeaftes, to convince fuch a man with maxims, that ybur Lordihip 
puts the prcfQf .propolition, that our true grounds of certainty depend 
“ upon general priapksof^reafou;'' the iffue whereof mud remant in fufpenfe. 
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hill you have found fuch a man, to bring it to trial j and fo the proof is laf 
enough off, unlefs you think the cafe fo plain, that every one fees fuch a man 
will be prefeiitly convinced by your maxims, tho' I fliould think it probable that 
moft people may think, he will not. 

Your Lordlhip adds, for the way, you look on, as moft apt to prevail P. X07. 
upon fuch extraordinary fceptical men, is by general maxims and principles of 
reafonf' Anfiv. This, indeed, is a reafon, why your Lordfliip fhould uie 
maxims, when you have to do with fuch extraordinary fceptical men ; becaufe 
you look on it, as the likelieft way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is yoitr 
looking on it as the beft way, to prevail on fuch extraordinary fceptical men, 
any proof, that our true grounds of certainty depend upon fome general prin- 
ciples of reafon ? for it was to make this plain, that this cafe was put. 

Farther, my Lord, give me leave to afk, what have we here to do, 
with the ways of convincing others, of what tliey do not know, or affent to ? 

Your Lordfhip and I are not, as I think, difputing of the methods of perfuad- 
ing others, of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet ailent to ; but our 
debate here, is about the ground of certainty, in what they do know, and af* 

...lent to. 

However, you go on to fet down feveral maxims, which you look on, 107,108 
as moft apt to prevail, upon your extraordinary fceptical man, to convince him, 
that he exifts, and that he is a man. The maxims are, 

“ Th at nothing can have no operation. P. loS, 

*4 Xhat all difterent forts of being are diftinguifhed by eftential properties. 

‘VThat the eftential properties of a man, are reafon, difcourfe, &c. 

“ That thefe properties cannot fubfift by themfelves, without a real fub- 
fiance."' 

I WILL not queftion, whether a man cannot know, that he exifts, or be 
certain (for ’tis of knowledge, and certainty, the queftion here is) that he is a 
. man, without the help of thefe maxims. I will only crave leave to afk, how 
. you know that thefe are maxims ? For methinks this, “ that the efTential pro-^ 
perties of a man are reafon, difcourfe, &c.’* an imperfed propofttion, with, 
and fo forth, at the end of it, is a pretty fort of maxim. That, therefore, 
wliich I defire to be informed here, is, how ypur Lordfliip knows thefe, Or 
any other, propofttions to be maxims ? and how propofiti^s., that are maxims, 
are to be diftinguiftied from propofttions that are not maxims ? and the reafon, 
why I infift upon it, is this: becaufe this, and this only, would fhew, whether, 
what I have ,faid, in my chapter about maxims, " overthrows all, that has 
‘‘ been accounted fcience and demonftration, and lays the foundation of fcepti- 
cifm.” But I fear my requeft, that you would he pleafed to tell me, what 
you mean, by maxims, that I may know what propofttions, according to your 
Lordfliip, are, and what are not maxims, will not eafily be granted me; be- 
caufe it would prefently put an end to all, that you impute to me, as laid in 
that chapter, agaiiift maxims, in a fenfe, that I ufe not the word there. 

Your Lordfliip makes me, out of my book, anfwer to the ufe, you make p. too. 
of the four above-mentioned propofttions, which you call maxims, as if .1 were 
declared of an opinion, that maxims could not be of any ufe, in arguing with 
others : which, methinks, you fliould not have done, if you had confidered my 
chapter of maxims, which you fo often quote. For I there fay, ‘‘ maxims are Eflay, E, va 
ufeful to flop the mouths of wranglers, - to fhew, that wrong opinions c. 7. ix. 
lead to abfurdities, 

Your Lordfliip, neverthelefs, goes on to prove, that “ without the help of 109, 
thefe principles, or maxims, I cannot prove, to any, that doubt it, that they 
are men, in my way of ideas." Anfw. I befeech J'ou, my Lord, to give me 
leave to mind you again, that the queftion is not, what I can prove ; but whether, 
in my way, by ideas, I cannot, without the help of thefe principles, know that I 
am a man ; and be certain of the truth of that, and feveral other propofttions ; 

I fay, of feveral other propofttions : For I do not think you, in your way of cer- 
tainty, by reafon, pretend to be certain of all truths 5 or to be able to prove (to 
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thorawhodoubt)dlp:opoEtio.,^ 

the truth of every pro^fition, L uL- which there are thoufandsiof people, 

^ it 

would be no argument, . therefore you can conclude, as to 

the knowledge that 

SLr»1^3ofe“wL tobt tft they are I d6 not fee. 

® vCR^Sp%Wto‘“T&pp^ th"m«ftVc a clear and dif- 

thaLCUitmci y^i by confufed ideas. If your Lordfliip 

t pleals t^tuL to my chapter of diftinfl and confufed ideas you will there find, 
r! n whrh is diftinvuilh’d in the mind from all others, may yet be 
Sufed *e cJnfofion beingVade, by a carelefs application of diftindl nam«, 
'that are not fufficiently diftmft. Which having explain d at large m 
ha chapter I fliall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to fct 
“nhnfence: he that has die idea of the liquor that 
lie-rt of a fheep keeps that animal alive, and he, that has the .dca or the h 
quor tLt circuktes thro> the heart of a lobfter has two difterent ite 1 as dif-- 
tinft as an idea of an aqueous, pellucid, cold liquor, is from the idea of a ltd, 
oSe hot liquor: but^ thefc two may be confounded, by gtving the name 

“t; ” *1 1 b.™ r.ia to. „y »- 

fift widi my lying, that to certainty, ideas are not required, that ate, mall their 
parts perfealy clear and diftina: becaufe certainty being fpoken there, of the 
knowledge o/the truth of any propofition ; and propohtions b«ng m^e in 
wor* I may he true, that, Ltwithftanding all Ae ideas we have in our 
rnd;; are, a^ far as we have them there, clear and diftina, yet Aofe. whjch 
we would fuppofe the terms, in the propofition, to Hand tor, may not be clear 

mjdngAe term ftand for an uncertain idea. wWch wehave not yet 
precifely determined in our minds, whereby it comes to ftand fometime.b for 
one idea, fometimes for another. Which tho’, ^ 

are diftina in our minds, yet by this ufe of a name, undetermined in its lignih- 

cation come to be confounded. Or, it • • 

2 . By fuppofing the name to ftand for fomethiiig more than really lyn 

the idea, in our minds, wMch we malce it a fign of ; v. g. 
a man, many years fince, when he was young, eat a fruit, whofe fhape, lize, 
confiftency, ajiLolour, he has a petfed remembrance ofi but the paiticular 
tafte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted lum , 
tliis complexidea, asfat-as it is in his mind, ’tis evident, is there; and as far 
as he perceives it, when he refleas on it, is, m all its parts, cleat and diftind . 
but when he calls it a pine-apple, and will fuppofe, that name Hands for the 
kme precife, complexidea, for which another man, (who newly eat of tliat 
fruit and has the idea of tire tafte of it, alfo, frefh in Ks mind) ufes it, or 
forwibich he himfelf ufed it, when he had the tafte frefh in his memory; 
’tis p5*un his complex idea, in that part, which confifts in the tafte, is very ob- 

^”^0 appW ftiis, to what your Lordfbip here makes me fuppofe, I answer 
I. I SR^pQt fuppofe, that to certainty it is requifite, tliat an idea fhouldbe, 
in all its 'pwV‘!^e%r and diftina. I can be certain, that a pine-apple_ is not an 
artichoak, thPvfey'iflea, which I fuppofe that name to ftand for, be in me ob- 
feure and confufed, lii regard of its tafte. 
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2. I DO not deny, but on the contrary ^ I affirm,, that I can have a clear 
and diftind; idea of a man (i. e. the idea, I give the name, man, to, may be 
clear and diftinct) tho’ it ffiould be true, that men are not yet agreed on the 
determined idea, that the name man fhall ftand for. Whatever confuiioii, 
there may be, in the idea, to which that name is indeterminately applied ; I 
do allow and affirm^ that every one, if he pleafes, may have a clear and 
diftind idea of a man, to himfelf, i. e. which he makes the word, man, ftand 
for j which, if he makes known to others, in his difcourfe with them, about 
man, all verbal diipute will ceafe, and he cannot be miftaken, when he ufes 
the term, man, and if this were but done, with mod: of the glittering terms, 
brandiiilied in difputes, it would often be feen, how little fome men have to 
fay, who with equivocal words and expreffions, make no fmall noife in con- 
troverfy. 

You r Lordffiip concludes this part by faying, '' thus you have flie wed, how P. 114 .. 
“ inconliftent my way of ideas is, with true certainty, and of what ufe and 
neceffity thefe general principles of reafon are/’ Anfw. By the laws of difpu- 
tation, which, in another place, you exprefs fuch a regard to, one is bound not 
to change the terms of the queffion. This I crave leave humbly to offer to 
your Lordffiip, becaufe, as far as I have looked into controverfy, I do not 
remember to have met with any one fo apt, ffiall I fay? to forget, or change, 
the queflrion, as your Lordffiip. This, my Lord, I ffiould not venture to fay, 
but upon very good grounds, which I ffiall be ready to give you an account of, 
whenever you ffiall demand it of me. One example of it, we have here : 
you fay, you have ffiewed how inconliftent my way of ideas is with true P, 114^ 
certainty, and of what ufe and neceffity thefe general principles of reafon are 
my Lord, if you pleafe to look back to the 105th page, you will fee, what you 
there promifed, was, “ to fliew the difference of my method of certainty, by 
ideas, and the method of certainty, by reafon:” and particularly, in the pages 
between that and this, the certainty of principles, which you fay, is one of 
thofe two things, wherein the way of certainty, by reafon, lies. Inftead of 
that, your Lordfliip concludes here, that you have ffiewed two things : 

** I. How inconfiftent my way of ideas is with true certainty.” Whereas it 
ffiould be to fliew the inconliftency, or difference, of my method of cer- 
tainty, by ideas, and the method of certainty, by reafon j” which are two 
very different propofitions. And, before you undertake to ftiew, that my me-* 
thod of certainty is inconfiftent with true certainty, it will be neceilary for you 
to define, and tell us wherein true certainty confifts, which your Lordffiip 
hitherto has Ihewn no great forwardnefs to do. 

2. Another thing, which, you fay, you have done, is, that you have 
ffiewn of what Ufe and Neceffity thefe general Principles of reafon are.” 

Anfw. Whether, by thefe general principles, you mean thole propofitions, which 
you fet down, p. 108. and call there -maxims, or any other propofitions, which 
you have not any where fet down, I cannot tell. But, whatfoever they are, 
that you mean here, by thefe, I know not how the Ufefulnefs of thefe, your 
general principles, be they what they will, came to be a queftion between your 
Lordfliip and me, here. If you have a mind to fliew, any miftakes of mine, 
in my chapter of maxims, which, you fay, you think extraordinary, for the 
defign of it, I ffiall not be unwilling to be re&ified j but that the ufefulnefs of 
principles is not, what is here under debate between us, I, with fubmiffion, af- 
firm. Tiiat, which your Lordffiip is here to prove, is, that the certainty of 
principles, which is the way of certainty, by reafon, is different from my way 
of certainty, by ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to fay, in your words, 
that “ thus I have,” I humbly conceive, made it appear, that you have not 
file wed any difference, much-lefsanyinconfiftency of my method of certainty, 
by ideas, and the method of certainty, by reafon,” in that firft part, which 
you affigii of certainty by reafon, viz. certainty of principles. 

I COME now to the fecond part, which you amgn of 'certainty, by reafon, 
viz. certainty of d.educlions. I only crave leave firft to fet down thefe words, 
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In the latter end of your difcourfe, which we have been confidering, where 
your Lord{hi|) %s, “ you begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made 
me %, That I had difcourfed with very rational men, who denied them- 
« felves to be men.” Anfw. I do not know what may be done, by tpofe, who 
have fuch a command over the pronouns they, and them, as to put they 
themfelves, for they. I fhall, therefore, defire my reader to turh to that 
padiige of my book, and fee, whether he too can be fo lucky, as your Lord* 
ElTay, b.iv, fhip, and can, with you, begin to think, that by tbefe words, “ who have 
c. 7. § ly- ** adtiially denied, that they, i. e. infants and changelings, are men,” I meantj 
who aduallly denied, that they themfelves were men. 

Your Lordfhip, to prove my method of certainty, by ideas, to be different 
from, and inconfiftent with your fccond part of the certainty, by reafin, whichs 
P. 1 14. you %, lies in the certainty of dedudions, begins thus: ‘‘ that you come now 
to the certainty of reafbn, in making dedudions 5 and here you fliall briefly 
“ lay down the grounds of certainty, which the antient philofophers ijvent upon^ 
« and then compare my way of ideas, with them.” To which givfe me leave, 
iny Lord, to reply 5 

'(i.) That, I humbly conceive, it fliould have been grounds of certainty 
[in making dedudions] which the antient philofophers went upon 5 or elfe, 
they will be nothing to the propofition, which your Lordfliip has undertaken 
here to prove. Now, of the certainty, in making dedudions, I fee none of 
the antients, produced by your Lordfhip, who lay any thing to Ihew] wherein it 
P. 116. confifts, but Arillotlej who, as you fay, “ in his method of inferring one thing 
“ from another, went upon this common principle of realbn, that ivhat things 
B. 4. c. 2. S'gtee in a third, agree among themlelves.” And it fo falls out, that |b far as he 
§ 1, and c. goes, towards the Ihewing, wherein the certainty of dedudions conjifts, he and 
17* § 15* I agree, as is evident, by what I fay in my Effay. And if Ariftotje had gone 
any farther to Ihew, how we are certain, that thofe two things a|i*ee with a 
third, he would have placed that certainty in the perception of that | agreement^ 
as I have done, and then he and I Ihould have perfedly agreed. I prelbme to 
fay, if Ariftbtle had gone farther in this matter, he would have placed our 
knowledge, or cdtainty of the agreement of any two things, in the perception 
of their agreement : and let not any one from hence think, I attribute too 
much to myfelf, in faying, that that acute and judicious philofopher, if he 
had gone farther in that matter, would have done, as I have done. « For if he 
omitted it, I imagine it was not, that he did not fee it, but that it was fo 
obvious and evident, that it appeared fuperfluous to name it. For who can 
doubt, that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two things agree, con- 
fills in the perception of their agreement ? What elle can it poflibly conlill 
in ? It is fo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to think, that he 
that went fo far, could mils it. And I Ihould wonder, if any one Ihould 
allow the certainty of dedu<flion to conlill, in the agreement of two things in a 
third, and yet Ihould deny, that the knowledge, or certainty, of that agree- 
ment confilled in the perception of it. li 

(2.) In the next place, my Lord, fuppoling my method of certainty, in 
making dedudions, were different from thofe of the antients 5 this, at bed, 
E%, b. 4. would be only, that which I call “ argumentum ad verecundiam which proves 
not, on which fide reafon is, tho* I, in modelly, fliould anfwer nothing to 
their authorities. 

(3.) The antients, as it feemsby your Lordlliip, not agreeing, one among 
pother, about the grounds of certainty; what can their authorities fignify, 
ih: &e cafe ? or, how will it appear, that I differ from, reafon, in differing 
ffdih^any of them, more than that they differ from reafon, in differing one 
from knuther ? And therefore, after all the different authorities, produced by 


you. 
felf'to 


yoiir great meafure of reading, the matter will, at laft, reduce it 
that your Lordfhip Ihould tell us,^ wherein the certainty of 
realbn, in mdkih confifisj and then fheWj wherein my method of 
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iTiaking dsdudions^ differs from it> whichj whether yon havedorie^ or no^ Wi 
ihali fee in what follows. 

You Lordfhip clofes your very learned^ and, to other purpofes, very ufe^ 
ful, account of the opinions of the antients, concerning certainty, with 
thefe w'ords ; “ that thus you have, in as few words as you could, kid together p, 12a® 
thofe old methods of certainty, which have obtained greateft reputation in 
the world.’* Whereupon I muft crave leave to mind you again j that thepro- 
pofition you are here uponj and have undertaken to prove^ in this place, is 
concerning the certainty of deductions, and not concerning certainty, in general. 

I fay not this, that I am willing to decline the examination of my method of 
certainty in general, any way, or in any place : but I fay it to obferve, that, 
ill difcourfes of this nature, the laws of difputation have wifely ordered the 
propoiition under debate, to be kept to, and that, in the fame terms, to avoid 
Wandering, obfcurity and confufion. 

1, THEREFORE, proceed now to confider, what life your Lordfhip makes 
■of the antients, agalnfi my Way of oertainty in general j fince you think fit to 
make no ufe of them, as to the certainty of reafon, in making deduCiions s 
iho’ it is under this, your fecond branch of certainty, by reafon, that you bring 
them in. 

Your, firft objection here, is that old one again, that my way of certainty, ibid* 
by ideas, is new. Anfw. Your calling of it new, does not prove it to be diffe- 
rent from that of reafon : but your Lordfhip proves it to be new 5 

I , Because here [i. e. in my way] we have no general piincipies/’ Ibids 
Anfw. I do, as your Lordffiip knows, own the truth and certainty of the re- 
ceived, general maxims ; and I contend for the ufefulnefs and neceflity of 
evident propofitions, iii all certainty, whether of inftitution or demonffratiom 
What therefore, thofe general principles are, which you have not, in my ,way* 
of certainty, by ideas, which your Lordffiip has, in your way of certairity, by 
reafon, 1 befeech you to tell, and thereby to make good tliis afifertion againft 
me. 

2. Youfe Lordffiip lays, that here [i. e. in my way] We have no antece* Ibid* 
dents and confoquents, no fyllogiffkal methods of demonffration.** Anlw, j£ 

your Lordffiip here means, that there be no antecedents, and confequents, in 
my book, or that I fpeak not, or allow not, of fyllogifm, as a form of argu- 
mentation, that has its ufe, I humbly conceive, the contrary is plain* But if 
by, “ here, we have no antecedents and confoquents, no fyllogiftical methods 
of demonftration,” you mean, that I do not place certainty, in having ante- 
cedents and confoquents, or in making of fyllogifms, I grant, I do not j I have 
laid fyllogifms, inftcad of your words, fyllogiftical methods of demonftration 5 
which examined, amount here to no more, than fyllogifms : for iyllogiftical 
methods are nothing, but mode and figure, i, e. i^ilogifms; and the rules of 
lyllogifms are the fame, whether the fyllogifms be ufed in demonftration, or in 
probability. But it was convenient for you to fay, ‘‘ fyllogiftical methods of 
demonftration,” if you would have it thought, that certainty is placed in it t 
for to liave named bare fyllogifm, without annexing demonftration to it, would 
have fpoiled- all, fince every one, who knows what fyllogifm is, knows, it may 
as well be ufed in topical, or fallacious arguments, as in demonftration. 

Your Lordfhip charges me then, that in my way, by ideas, I do not place 
certainty, in having antecedents and confequents: and pray, my Lord, do. 
you, in your way, by reafon, do fo ? If you do, this is certain, that every 
body has, or may have certainty, in every thing, he difcourfes about : for every 
one, in any difcourfe he makes, has, or may, if he pleafes, have antecedents 
and confequents. 

Again, your Lordfhip charges me, that I do not place certainty in fyllo-^ 
gifm. I crave leave to afk again, and does your Lordfhip ? And is this the diffe- 
rence between your way of certainty, by reafon, .and my way of certainty, 
by ideas ? Why elfo is it objeded to me, diat I do not, if your Lordfhip 
does not, place certainty in fyllogifm ? And if you do, I know nothing fo 

requifite,, 
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reqiiiiite, as that you IhouM advife all people, woeieii and all, toj betake 
themfel 4 s immediately to the iiniveriities, and to the kaming oi: logic-c- ro 
put themfeives out of the dangerous date of fceptidfoi : for there young 
lads, by being taught fyllogifm, arrive at certainty ^ whereas, without mode 
and "figure, the world is in perfedt ignorance and imceitainty, and, is fare 
of nothing* The merchant cannot be certain that his account is right mft up, 
nor the lady, that her coach is not a wheehbarrow s nor her dairy-mafd, that 
one and one pound of butter are two pounds of butter, and two liiid two 
four 5 and all for want of mode and figure : nay, according to this rul^, who» 
ever lived before Ariftotle, or him, whoever it was, that firfi: introduced fy Ho-, 
giim, could not be certain of any thing; no, not that there was a Goc| which 
will be the prefent ftate of the far greateflpart of mankind (to pais b|r whole 
nations of the eaft, as China and Indoftan, 6 ccr) even in the chriftidi world, 
who, to this day, have not the fyllogiftical.methods of demonffratioij, and f© 
cannot be certain of any thing, • j 

' ; 3 . You R Lordfhip farther fays, that “ in my way of certainty by ideas, we 
have no erkerbn.” Anfw. To perceive the agreement, or difegreejnent, of 
two ideas, and not to perceive the agreement, or difagreement, of t^ojdeas, 
is, I think, a criterion to diftinguiih, what a man is certain of^ from |what he 
is not certain of Has your Lordihip any other, or better, criterion, fo diilin- 
guifh certainty from uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my e^rneft re- 
qiiefi;, that you would be pleafed to do that right to your way of certainty, by 
reafon, as nor to conceal it. If your Lordfhip has not, why is the want of a 
criterion, when! have fo plain a one, objeded to my way of certainty, and my 
way fo often accufed of a tendency to fcepticifm, and infidelity, when you yoiir- 
felf have not a better? And I think I may take the liberty to fay, if youris be 
not the fame, you have not one-fo good. 

Perhaps, your Lordfoip will cenfure me here, and think it is more than 
becomes me, to prefs you fo hard, concerning your own way ; and to afk, .whe- 
ther your way ^ of certainty lies in having antecedents and confequents, and 
iyllogifms ; ‘and whether it has any other, or better, criterion, than what I have 
given ? Yoiir Lordfhip, will, poflibly, think it enough, that ‘‘ you have laid 
“ down the grounds of certainty, which the antient Grecians went upon.” My 
Lord, if you think fo, I miifl be fatisfied with it ; tho’, perhaps, others will 
think it drange, that, in a difpute, about a method of certainty, which, for its 
fuppofed eoniing ihort of certainty, you charge with a tendency to fcepticifm 
and infidelity, you fhould produce only the different opinions of other men, 
concerning certainty, to make good this charge, without declaring any of thofe 
different opinions, or grounds, of certainty, to be true, or fiilfcMand fome 
may be apt to fufpedf, that you your felf , are not yet refolved, wherein to 
place it. 

But, my Lord, I know too well, what your difiance above me requires of 
me, to fay any fuch thing to your Lordfliip. Your own opinions are to 
your felf, and your not difeovering them, mufi pafs for a fufficient reafon 
for your ii(5t difeovering them : and, if you think fit to overlay a poor, infant, 
modern notion, with the great and weighty names of Pythagoras, Plato, Arif- 
totle, Plutarch, and tiheTike; and heaps of quotations, out of the antients; 
whois hotprefently to tliink it dead, and’ that there is an end of it ? Efpecially, 
■tvhen it -Will have too much envy, for any one, to open his mouth, in 
defence of a notion, which, is declared, by your Lordfliip, to be different from 
what thofe great men ifkid,- whofe words are to be taken, without any 
itibrt “adh, -and who are hot to be thought ignorant, or miftaken, in any thing. 
Thol I ptave leave to fay, fliat however infallible oracles they were, to take 
thm^fe,^%^Iy upon their,- or any mahs, authority, is barely to believe, but not 

Th tJ'S*yfc|tedfhip ‘has fuffidently proved my way of certainty, by ideas, 
to be .:^th*tkelway of eerluinty, by reafon, by proving it new; 

which you prove-^only'by %ingj that it is fo wholly new, that here we have 

no 
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no general principles j no criterion 5 no antecedents and confequents y no lyl- 
“ logiftical methods of demonftration : and, yet we are told of a better way of 
“ certainty, to be attained, merely by the help of ideas f ’ add, if ycur Lord- 
lliip pleafes, figniiied by words : which put into propofitions, whereof ibme are 
general principles, fomeare, or maybe, antecedents, and fome confeqCients, and 
fome put together in mode and figure, fyllogifticai methods of demondration. 

For, pray, my Lord, may not words, that fliand for ideas, be put into propo- 
fitions, as well as any other ? And may not thofe propolitions, wherein the 
terms ftand for ideas, be as well put into antecedents and confequents, or 
lyilogifms, and make maxims, as well as any other propofitions, whofe terms 
iland not for ideas, if your LordOiip can find any fuch ? And, if thus ideas can be 
brought into maxims, antecedents, and confequents, and fyllogifticai methods 
of denionftrafion, what inconfiftency has the way of certainty by ideas, with 
tliofe ways of certainty, by reafon, if, at laft, your Lordfhip will fay, that 
certainty confifts in propofitions, put together, as antecedents, and confequents, 
and in mode and figure ? For as for principles, or maxims, we fliall know, 
whether your principles, or maxims, are a way to certainty, when you fliali 
pleafe to tell us, what it is that, to your Lordfhip, makes a maxim, or principle, 
and diftinguiihes it from other propofitions 5 and whether it be any thing, but an 
immediate perception of the agreement, or difagreement of the ideas, as exprei- 
fed in that propofition. To conclude, by all, that your Lordfhip has alleged 
out of the antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, proved, that my way 
of certainty is new, or that they had any way of certainty, different from mine^ 
much iefs have you proved, that my way of certainty, by ideas, is incon- 
fiftent with the way of certainty, by reafon, which was the propofition to be 

R Lordfliip having thought it enough, againfl my way of certainty, by 
ideas, thus to prove its newnefs, you betake yourfelf prefently, to your old to- 
pic, of obfcure and confufed ideas ; and afk, ‘‘ but, how comes there to be p. 120-, 
fuch a way of certainty, by ideas, and yet the ideas themfelves are fo uncer«’ 
tain and obfcure ?” Anfw. No idea, as it is in the mind, is uncertain ; tlio’ to 
thofe, whoufe names uncertainly, it may be uncertain, what idea that name 
ifands for. And, as to obfcure and confufed ideas, no idea is fo obfcure, in all 
its parts, or fo confounded with all other ideas, but that one, who in a propofi- 
tion joins it with another, in that part, which is clear and diftindt, may perceive 
its agreement, or difagreement, as exprefTed in that propofition : tho' when names 
are iifed for ideas, which are, in fome part obfcure, or confounded with other ideas, 
there can be no propofitions made, which can produce certainty concerning that, 
wherein the idea is obfcure, and confufed. And therefore, to your Lordfliip’s 
qiieftbn, how is it pofiible for us, to have a clear perception of the agreement P. $22. 

“ of ideas, if the ideas themfelves be not clear and difiincft I anfwer, very well; 
becaufe an obfcure, or confufed idea, i. e. that is not perfedly clear and dif- 
tind, in all its parts, may be compared wdth another, in that part of it, which 
is clear and diftind ; which will, I humbly conceive, remove all thofe difficul- 
ties, inconfiftencies, and contradidions, which your Lordfliip feems to be troubled 
with, from my words, quoted in thofe two pages. P. 121, 122. 

Your Lordfliip having, as it feems, quite forgot, that you were to fliew, 
wherein the certainty of dedudions, in the way of ideas, was inconfiftent with 
the certainty of dedudions, in the way of reafon, brings here a new charge up- P. 122. 
on my way of certainty, viz. " that I have no criterion to diftinguifli falic and 

doubtful ideas, from true and certain.'’ Your Lordfhip fays, the Academics P. 123. 
went upon ideas, or reprefeiitations of things to their minds s and pray, my 
Lord, does not your Lordfhip do fo too ? Or has Mr. J. S. fo won upon your 
Lordfhip, by his folid philofophy, againfl the fancies of the ideifts, that you begin 
to think him in the right, in this too 3 where he fays, that notions are the Solid Philo ^ 
materials of our knowledge 5 and that a notion is the very thing, itfelf, ex- p, 
ifting in the underftanding ?” For fince I make no doubt but that, in all your ^'7* 
Lordfhip’s knowledge, you will allow, that you have fome immediate objedls 
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of your thoughts, which are the materials of that knowledge, about jviiicli it 
is employed, thofe immediate objects, if they are not, as Mr. J. S. fiys, the 
very things themfelves, muft be ideas. Not thinking your Lordihiji, there- 
fore, yet fo perfed a convert of Mr. J. S’s^ that you are perfuaded, that, as of- 
ten as you think of your cathedral church, or of Des Cartes’s fortices, that the 
very cathedral church at Worcefter, or the motion of thofe vortices, itfelf, ex- 
ifts in your underftanding 5 when one of them never exifted, but In that one 
place, at Worcefler, and the other never exifted any where, in rerum natura 1 
I conclude your Lordfhip has immediate objeds of your mind,^ whkli arc not 
the very things themfelves, exifting in your underftanding ; which with the 
Academics, you will pleafe to call reprefentations, as I fuppofe you will, ra- 
ther than, with me, ideas, it will make no difference. 

This being fo, I muft, then, make the lame objedion, againft yoiir way of 
certainty by reafon, that your Lordlhip does,- againft my way of certiinty, by 
ideas (for, upon the comparifon of thefe two, we now are) and then I re- 

P. 122, 123. turn your words here again, viz. “ that you have no criterion to diftinguifti 
‘‘ falfe and doubtful reprefentations, from true and certain ; how, then, can 
" any man be feciire, that he is not impofed upon,- in your Lordfliip’s way of 
“ reprefentations?’' 

P.124,125. Your Lordlhip fays, I tell you, of a way of certainty, by ideas, and 
never offer any fuch method, for examining them, as the Academics required 
for their probability.” Anfw. I was not, I confefs, fo well acquainted Jvith what 
the Academics went upon, for the criterion of a greater probability, as your 
Lordlhip is j or if I had, I writing, as your LordOiip knows, out of my own 
thoughts, could not well tranfcribe out of them. But that you lliould tell me, 

I never offer any criterion, to diftinguifti falfe, from true ideas 5 I cannot but 
wonder 5 and therefore crave leave to beg your Lordftiip, to look again into 
b. ii. e. 32. of my Effay; and there, I perfuade myfelf, you will find a crite- 
rion, whereby true and falfe ideas may be diftinguiflied. 

Your Lordftiip brings, for inftance, the idea of folidity ; but what it is an 
Inftance of, I confels, I do not fee. “ Your Lordftiip charges, on my way of 
'' certainty, that I have no criterion to diftinguifti falfe and doubtful ideas, 
from true and certain ; which is followed by an account you give, how 
“ the Academics examined their ideas, or reprefentations, before they allowed 
“ them, to prevail on them, to give an a&nt, as to a greater probability.” 
And then you tell me, that I never offer any fuch method for examining 
“ them, as the Academics required for their probability:” To which your 
Lordftiip fubjoins thefe words 5 ‘‘ as for inftance, my firft idea, which I go 
upon, of folidity.”- Would not one now expedf, that this ftiould be an in- 
ftance, to make good your Lordftiip's charge, that I had no criterion to di- 
ftinguifti, whether my idea of folidity were falfe and doubtful, or true and 
certain ? 1 

To ftiew that I have no fuch criterion, your Lordlhip alks me two queftions; 

P. 125. the firft is, how my idea of folidity comes to be clear and diftindt ?” I will 
fuppofe, for once, that I know not, how it comes to be clear and diftina:: 
how will this prove, that I have no criterion, to know whether it be true or 
falfe ? For the queftion here is not about knowing, how an idea comes to be 
clear and diftina j but howl fliall know, whether it be true, or falfe? But 
your Lordlhip’s following words feem to aim at a farther objedion ; your words 
all together are, « how this idea” [i, e. my idea of folidity, which confifts in 
repletion of fpace, with an exclufion of all other folid fubftances] comes to be 
** clear and diftind to me, when others, who go in the fame way of ideas, 
have quite another idea of it?” My Lord, Ldefire your Lordftiip to name* ■ 
v/ho thofe others are, who go in the fame way of ideas with me, who have 
quite another idea of this my idea, than I have 5 for to this idea, I could be 
fure, that it,' wt any other writer but your Lordftiip, muft here refer : but, my 
Lord, itps one- of your privileged particles, and I have nothing to fay to it. 
But, let it be fo, that others have quite another idea of it, than I ; how docs 
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that provCj that I have no criterion, to diftinguith, whether my idea of folidity 
be true, or no ? 

Your Lordfliip farther adds, that thofe others think, that they have as p, 125.. 
plain and diftindt an idea, that extenfion and body are the fame :’' and then ■ 

your Lordfliip aiks, now what criterion is there, to come to a certainty in 
this matter ?” Anfw. In what matter, I befeech your Lordiliip ? If it be, 
whether my idea of folidity be a true idea, which is the matter here in queftion, 
ill this matter, I have given a criterion to know, in my Eflay: if it he to de~ B. li. c, 32., C 

cide the queftion, whether the word, body, more properly Hands for the iim- 
ple idea of fpace, or for the complex idea of fpace and folidity together, that r 

is not the queftion here 5 nor can there be any other criterion to decide it by, 
but the propriety of our language. 

Bu t your Lordfhip adds, ideas can have no way of certainty in themfelves, p. j26„ 
if it be poffible, for even phllofophical and rational men to fall into fuch con- f 

“ trary ideas about the fame things and both fides think their ideas to be clear | 

” and diftindt.” If this were fo, I do not fee, how this would any way prove, t 

that I had no criterion^ whereby it might be difcerned, whether my idea of > 

folidity were true, or no ? which was to be proved. 

Bu T at laft, this, which your Lordfhip calls “ contrary ideas, about the feme i; 

tiling,” is nothing, but a difference about a name. For I think no-body will 
fay, that the idea of extenfion, and the idea of folidity, are the fame ideas: all i. 

the difference, then, between thofe philofophical and rational men, which your | 

Lordfliip mentions here, is no more but this, whether the fimple idea of pure 
extenfion fliall be called body, or whether the complex ideas of extenfion and ji 

folidity, joined together, fliall be called body 5 which will be no more than a bare \ 

verbal difpute to any one, who does not take founds for things, and make the word, f 

body, fomething more than a fign of what the fpeaker would fignify by it. But I 

what the fpeaker makes the term, body, ftand for, cannot be precifely known, | 

till he has determined it in his own mind, and made it known to another; and 
then there can, between them, be no longer a difpute, about the fignification of | 

the word : v. g. if one of thofe philofophical rational men tells your Lordfliip, ; 

that he makes the term, body, to ftand precifely for the fimple idea of pure ex- '14 

tenfion, your Lordfliip, or he, can be in no doubt, or uncertainty, concernlDg 
this thing ; but, whenever he ufes the word, body, your Lordfliip muft fuppofe, | 

in his mind, the fimple idea of extenfion, as the thing he means, by body. If, I 

on the other fide, another of thofe philofophical rational men fhall tell your ' 

Lordfhip, that he makes the term, body, to ftand precifely for a complex idea, ; 

made up of the fimple ideas, of extenfion and folidity joined together ; your ; 

Lordfliip, or he, can be in no doubt, or uncertainty, concerning this thing: but, ■ j 

whenever he ufes the word, body, your Lordfhip muft think on, and allow s 

the idea, belonging to it, to be that cornplex one, ■ ^ 

As your Lordfliip can allow this different uie of the term, body, in thefe dif- . i 

ferent men, without changing any idea, or any thing, in your own mind, but 1 

the application- of the fame term, to different ideas, which changes neither the ■ 

truth, lior certainty, of any of your Lordfliip’s ideas, from what it was before : ^ 

fo thofe two philofophical, rational men may, in difcourfe one with another, ! 

agree to ufe that term, body, for either of thofe two ideas, which they pleafe, i 

without at all making their ideas, on either fide, falfe or uncertain. But if they i 

will conteft, which of thefe ideas. the found, body, ought to ftand for, it is : 

vifibie their difference is not about any reality of things, but the propriety of fpeech ; 
and their difpute and doubt is only about the fignification of a word. 1 

Your Lordfhip’s fecond queftion is, “ whether, by tliisidea of folidity, wep, 12^6. ^ 

“ may come to know what it is ?’* Anfw. I muft afk you here again, what you ! 

mean by, it ? If your Lordfliip by, it, means folidity, then your queftion runs ' 

thus : “ whether by this [i. e. my] idea of folidity, we may come to know = 

what folidity is ?” Anfw. Without doubt, if your Lordfhip means by the 
term, folidity, what I mean by the term, folidity ; for then I have told you B. ii, c. 4, 
what it is, in the chapter above-cited by your Lordfhip : if you mean any thing 
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elfe, by the term, folidity, when your Lordiliip will pleafe to tell me, kYliat you. 
mean by it, I will tell your Lorddiip what folidity is. This, I Iiuibiy con- 
ceive, you will find yourfelf obliged to do, if wdiat I have laid, of folidity, does 
not fatisfy you what it is. For you will not think it reafonabie, l ibould tell your 
Lordfbip what a thing is, when exprefied by you, in a term, which I do not 
know, what your Lordfiiip means by, nor what you make it ftand fqx 

But your Lordfiiipalks, ‘‘ wherein it confifts ?” If you mean, wherein the 
idea of it confifts, that I have , already told your Lordfliip, in the chapter of my 
Efiay above-mentioned. If your Lordfiiip means, what is the real, Intepial confti- 
tution, that pliyfically makes folidity in things ; if I anfwer, I do not |mow, that 
will no more make my idea of folidity, not to be true, or certain (if your Lord- 
fhip thinks certainty may be attributed to fingle ideas) than the lift knowing 
the phyfical conftitutioii, whereby the parts of bodies are fo frameci, as to co- 
here, makes my idea of cohefion not true, or certain. J| ^ 

To my faying, in my Efiay, ‘‘ that, if any one aifi; me, what this folidity is, 
“ I fend him to his fcnfes, to inform him f’ your Lordfiiip replies, ‘‘ you thought 
the defign of my book would have font him to his ideas, for certainty ; and 
are we, fays your Lordfiiip, fent back again from our ideas, to our fenfes?” 
Aniw. I cannot help it, if your Lordfiiip miftakes the defign of ml book : for 
what concerns certainty, i. e. the knowledge of the truth of propffitions, my 
book fends every one to his ideas ; butj for the getting of fimple idqas of fenfo- 
tion, my book fends him only to his fenfes. But you? Lordfliip ufes, certainty, 
here, in a fenfe, I never ufed it, nor do underfiand it in 5 for what the certainty 
of any fimple idea is, I confefs I do not know, and fliall be glad you would tell 
me, what you mean by it. 

However, in this fenfe, you afk me, and that, as if your queinon carried 
a demonflration of my contradiding myfelf ; “ and are we fent back again^ 
‘‘ Eom our ideas to our fenfes Anfw. My Lord, every one is, fent to his 
fenfes, to get the fimple ideas of fenfation, becaufe they are no pther way to 
be got. II 

Your Lordfliip prefifes on, with this farther qiiefiion, what ejo thefe ideas 
fignify, then ?'^ i, e. if a man be fent to his fenfes, for the idei of folidity^ 
I anlwer, to fliew him the certainty of propofitions, wherein the agreement, dr 
difagreement, of ideas is perceived 5 which is the certainty I fpeak of, and no 
other: but what the certainty is, which your Lordfliip fpeaks of, in this and 
I. the following page, I confefs I do not undeifoand. For, 

Your Lordfhip adds, that I fay farther, “ that if this be not a fufflcient ex- 
“ plication of folidity, I promife to tell any one, what it is, when he tells me, 
“ what thinking is j or explains to me, what extenfion and motion are/’ “ Are 
‘‘ we not, now, in the true way to certainty, when fuch things, as thefe, are 
given over, .of which we have the clearefi: evidence, by fenfation and refiec- 
tion ? For here I make it as impofilble, to come to certain, clear, and diftind: 
‘‘ notions of thefe things, as to difeourfe into a blind man the ideas of light and 
" colours. Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” Anfw. What things, my Lord, I 
befeech you, are thofe, wdiicb you here tell me, are given over, of wdiich we have 
the clearefi; evidence, by fenfation, or refiedion ? It is likely you tvill tell me, they 
are extenfion and motion. But, my Lord, I crave the liberty to fay, that, v/hen 
you have confidered again, you will be fatisfied, there are no things given over, in 
.the cafe, but only the names, extenfion and motion 3 and, concerning them too, 
.nothing is given over, but a power of defining them. When you will be pleated to 
lay by, a little, the warmth of thofe queflions of triumph, which I meet witli, in 
tmspafiage, and tell me, what things your Lordfiiip makes thefe names, extenfion 
and motion, to fiand for j you perhaps will not find, that I make it impoffible for 
thofe, who have their fenfes, to get the fimple ideas, fignified by thefe names, very 
clear and diftind, by their fenfes : tho’ I do fay, that thefe, as well as all other 
names of ftmpte ideas, cannot be defined ; nor any fimple ideas be brought into 
our minds, ^by WQr' 4 , any more, than the ideas of light and colours can be 
difeourfed into a blind man 5 which is all I do fay, in thofe words of mine 

%vhich 
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wflicli your Lordfliip : quotes, as .fuch, wherein I have given over things, 
whereof we have the cleareft evidence. And fo, from my being of opinion, 
that the names of fimple ideas cannot be defined, nor thofe ideas got, by 
any words whatfoever., which is all that I there fay j your Lordfliip very 
pathetically expreffes your felf, as if in my way, all were gone, certainty were 
loft 5 and if my method ftiould be allowed, there is an end of all knowledge in 
the world. 

The reafon, your Lord/hip gives, againft my way of certainty, is, ‘‘That P. 
“ I here make it as impofiible to come to certain, clear, and diftindt no- 
“ tions of thefe things, [i. e. extenfion and motion] as to difeourfe, into a 
blind man, the idea of light and colours.” Anfw. What clear and diftincft 
notions, or ideas, are, I dounderftand: but what your Lorddiip means, by 
certain notions, i}:)eaking here, as you do, of fimple ideas, I muft own, I do 
not imderftand. That, for the attaining thofe fimple ideas, I fend men to their 
fenfes, I ftiall think, I am in the right, ’till I hear, from your Lordihip, 
better arguments, to convince me of my miftakc, than thefe: Are v/e not 

now in the tree way to certainty ? Is not this a I'are way ot certainty ?” 

And, if your Lordfiu'p has a better way, to get clear and diftinCd liniple 
ideas, than by the fenfes, you will oblige me, and, I think, the world too, 
by a difcoveiy of it. ’Till then, I fliall continue in the feme mind I was Eila> 
of, when I vrrit that pafilige, viz. That words can do nothing towards ir, c. 4. 
and that for the reafon, which I there promifed, and is to be found, Efiay, 
b. iii. c. 4. §. 7. etc. And therefore, to your Lordfiiip’s feyiiig, “ That thus 
“ you have fliew/ed, that I have 210 fecurity againil: fulfe and uncertain 
ideas, no criterion, to judge them byd’ I think I may fecurely reply, 
that, with fubmiliion, thus ftiewing it, is no ftiewing it at all ; nor ever 
will fiiew, that I have no fuch criterion, even, when vre fiiall add your 
.Lordfiiip’s farther inference, nowhere again our ideas deceive us.” V/hich p 
fiippofing it a good inference from thefe words of mine, “ that moft of our 
“ fimple ideas are not the likenefs of things without us 5” yet it feems to me, 
to come inhere, a little out of feafon ; bccaufe the propofition to be proved, 
is, as I humbly conceive, not that our ideas deceive us, but that “ I hai^e 
“ ’not a criterion to difiinguifii true from falfe ideas.” 

If it be brought to prove, that I have no criterion, I have this to fey, 
that I neither well imderftand, what it is, for our ideas to deceive us, in the 
way of certainty ; nor, in the beft fenfe, that I can give it, do I fee, how 
it proves that I have no criterion ; nor, laftly, how it follows from my 
faying, that moft of our fimple ideas are not refemblances. 

Your .Lordfiiip feerns, by the following words, to mean, that, in this v/ay, 7 
by ideas, which are confeiTed not to be refemblances, men are hindered and can- 
not go fer in the knowledge of what they defire to know, of tlie nature of thofe 
objedts, of which we have the ideas, in our minds. If this fliould be fo, what 
Is this, I befeech your Lordfiiip, to your fiiewing, that I have no criterion ? but 
that this is a fault, in the way, by ideas, I fiiall be convinced, when your 
Lordfiiip fiiall be pleafed to fliew me, how, in your vvay of certainty, by 
reafon, we can . know more of the nature of things, without us ; or of 
that, wdiicb. caufes thefe ideas, or perceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, 

’tis no objedlion, to the way of ideas, if any one will deceive himfelf, and ex- 
pedt certainty, by ideas, in things, where certainty is not to. be had 3 becanfe 
he is told how knowledge, or certainty, is got by ideas, as far as men attain to 
it. And, fince your Lordfiiip is here comparing the ways of certainty, by 
ideas, and by reafon, as two different and inconfiftent ways, I humbly crave 
leave to add, that, when you, can fiiew me any one propofition, which you 
have attained to a certainty of, in your way of certainty, by reafon, whicli 
I cannot attain to a certainty of, in my way of certainty, by ideas ; I will 
acknowledge my Efiliy to b^ guilty of whatever your Lordfiiip pleafes. 

Your Lordfiiip concludes, “ fo that thefe ideas are really nothing but 
names if they be not reprefentations.’^ Anfw. This does not yet fhew, 
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tlv,- i I'ave no criterion, to diaingiuflt true irom falfe idea., ; .Le 
* - Lordflrip is thus Ihewing. For I may have a criterion ro 

t, re from fall ideas, tho' that criterion concerns not names at all 

r in tliis propofition, allowing none to be ideas, but wnr 

LoidflH , , R which you % are nothing, but names, ant not con 

feutations ; _ ^ is to diftinguifli true from falfe ideas hecauie it 

to nothing but ideas, and the diffingupiing of them, one irok another; 
nnS tme and ftlfe ideas can be any thing, but ideas, i. e. ideas and not ideas, 

£t folhiri «^tve leave to anfwer, that your Lordihip's-propfition, viz. 

ct that theie ideas. are really nothing Irut be irut tie itpicxii- 

f.„Lis of things,” feems to mono confequence troin my vyords, td winch it is 
bbl ued tho’ introduced with, fo that ; for, nrethiuks it carries fomething 
liibjoiu > . . . J « moft of our fimple ideas ot fenCmon, are 

S r w“VXhivX.Sou. ,n; Wr Lori, lip ikri if, iS. 

<= theft ideas are realiv nothing but names;” which, as it feems to me, is as 
mudi^ to fay, theft ideas, that are ideas are not ideas, but tames oniy 
Sinks 'they might be allowed to be ideas, and that is alL trey pm end 
m he tho' they d^not referable that which produces them. I cannot help 

hirddk a fon fomething really more, than a bare name, tho’ he has not 

tie ilk to refemble his father, who begot him: and the black and blue, 
hirh I fee I arnnot conclude but to be fomething befidcs_ the fyords, black 
thine fwhere-everyourLordfliip flrall place that fomething, iither in my 

« i" .»y *») *"• » “ •• *" * *”■ “ 

Other cold, inb lukewarm water, it would be hard to think, that the idea of 

, f nkolnred invou bv one of your hands, and the idea of cold, by the 
ISlr^wece the iLneffes and very refemblances of fomething in the lame 
vkS fince the feme water could not be capable of haying, at the fame, 
ble fuch real contrarieties. Wherefore fince as ’tis evident, they cannot 
be roprefentations of any thing, in the water it follows by your Urdlhip s doc 
trine ^ here that if vou fliould declare, what you feel, viz. that you feel heat 
1 1 ciSrk to wllr, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by the other, you 
. m«n no&ing, by heat and cold ; heat and co d, in the cafe, are notlnng but 
names • and your Lordfliip, in truth, feds nothing, but thele two names. 

R la,. Yori a Lordfliip, in the next place, proc-eeds to examine my way of de- 

monftration. Whether you do this, to fliew, that 1 have Ino cntciion, 
whereby to diftinguifli true from falfe ideas; or to fliew, ; 

“ of certainty by ideas, is inconfiftent with the certainty of deaudions, by 
reafon” (for dicfb were the things, you feemed to me, to have midataken 
to (hew, and therefore to be upon, in this place; does not appeal j but 
this appears, by the words, wherewith you introduce this exanien, mat it 

is to avoid doing me wrong. , , r j-r r 

Your Lordlbip. as if you had been lenfible to your former diicourfe 
liad led you, towards doing me wrong, breaks it off, of a iudden, and be- 
oins tliis new one of demonftration, by. telling ine, “ you will do riie no 
“ wrong” Can it be tliought now, to you forget tins promife, before 
vou get half through your examen ? or, is a mifeiting my words, and mU- 
reorclnting my fenfe, no wrong ? Your Lordfliip, in this very examen, lets 

down a lon>T quotatbn but of my E% ; and in the clofe you tell me ; “ thefe 

P are my own words, which your Lordfliip has fet down at large, that I 

“ may not complain, to you mifreprefent my fenfe.” This one would 
tliink toranty enough, in a lefs man than your Lordfliip: and yet, 
my Ibwy I muft crave leave to complain, that not only niy fenfe, but my 
very VKX&;: are, in that quotation, mifreprefepted. 
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To iliew that my complaint is not groimdlefsi give me leave, my Lordj 
to let down niy words, as I read them, in that place of my book, which 
Your Lordilnp quotes for them, and as I find them, here in your fecond Anfwl^'2. pi 
letter. , , 132. 


If we add all the felf-evident prOpofitioiis, may 
^ be made, about all our diftindt ideas, principles will 
be almofi: infinite, at lead: innumerable, which men 
arrive to the knowledge of, at different ages 5 and 
a great many of thefe innate principles, -they never 
^ come to know, all their lives. But whether they 
^ come in view of the mind, earlier or later, this is 
® true of them, that they are all known, by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive 
^ no light, nor are capable of any proof, one from 
® another, &c. 


* That it is true, of 
‘ our particular, dif- 
‘ tinct ideas, that they 
are all known ,by their 
native evidence, are 
‘ wholly independent, 
‘ receive no light, nor 
^ are capable of any 
‘ proof, one from an-^ 
^ other, &c. 


By their handing thus together, the reader will, without any pains, fee 
whether thofe, your Lordfhip has fet down, in your letter, are my own 
words; and whether, in that place, which fpeaks only of felf-evident propo- 
fitions, or principles, I have any thing, in words, or in fenfe like this, that 
our particular, diftindt ideas are known, by their native evidence,” &c. 

Tlio' your Lordfliip clofes the quotation, with that iblemn declaration above- 
mentioned, “ That they are my own words, which yoti have fet down at 
large, that I may not complain you mifi'eprefent my fenfe.” And yet no- 
thing can more mifreprefent my fenfe, than they do, applying all that, to 
particular ideas, which I fpeak there, only, of felf-evident propofitions, or 
principles ; and that fo plainly, that I think, I may venture any one's mifiaking 
it, in my own words : And, upon this mifreprefentation of my fenfe, your 
Lordfliip raifes a difcourfe, and manages a difpute for, I think, a dozen pages p. 133-146, 
following, againft my placing demonftration, on felf-evident ideas ; tho’ felf- 
evident ideas are things wholly unknown to me, and are no where, in my book, 
nor were ever in my thoughts. 

Bu T let us come to your exceptions, againfi: my way of demonfiration, which P. 129. 
your Lordfliip is pleafed to call demonflration, without principles. Anfw. If p ^ 
you mean by principles, felf-evident propofitions, then you know my demon*^ • 13*^’ 
flration is not without principles, in that fenfe of the term, principles : For your 
Lordfliip, in the next page, blames my way ; becaufe I fuppofe every interme-^ 
diate idea, in demonfiration, to have a felf-evident connedlion with the other 
idea ; for two fuch ideas, as have a felf-evident connection, joined together in a 
propofition, make a felf-evident propofition. If your Lordfhip means by prin- BAay, B. iiv 
ciplCvS, thofe, which in the place, tliere quoted, by your Lordfliip, I mean, viz. 

‘‘ whatever is, is ; and it is impofiible for the lame thing to be, and not to 
be and fiicli other general propofitions, as are received under the name of 
maxims ; I grant, that I do fay, that they are not abfolutely requifite in 
every demonflration ; and I think I have Ihewn, that there be demonflrations^ 
which may be made without them : tho' I do not, that I remember, fay, 
that they are excluded, and cannot be made ufo of, in demonflration. 

Your Lordfhip's fir ft argument againfi; my way of demonflration, is, thatp, j2g. 

“ it muft fuppofe felf-evidence mufi be, in the ideas of my mind ; and that 
every intermediate idea, which I take to demonftrate any thing by, muft 
have a felf-evident connexion with the others.” Anfw. Taking felf-evidence^ 
with the ideas of the mind, to mean, in the perceived agreement, or difagree- 
meiit, of ideas, in the mind ; I grant, I do not only fuppofe but fay fo. 

To prove it not to be fo in demonftration, your Lordfhip fays, “ that itp. 130. 
is fuch a way' of demonflration, as the old philofophers never thought of” 

Anfw. No body, I think, will queftion, that your Lordfhip is very well read 
ill the old philofophers ; but he, that will anfwer for what the old philofophers 

ever 
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1-- 1 not only underftand their exunt writings,, 

ever did, or did not think ways to know their tiiongms, 

better than any man ev ^ thought more than they wi n ; lou.e 

that other men have not . ‘or an M ^rita o-reat deal more, than eve|- came to 
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from mathematical demonftratioDS, and my examples are brought from thei'n. 

But this is quite a different cafe from mine f* i. e. I am fpeaidngj in that 
chapter of my Effajj concerning demonftration, in general, and the certainty 
we have by it. The examples I ufe, are brought from mathematics, and yet 
you fay, “ mathematical desnonftrations are quite a different cafe from mine.’’ It 
I here rnifunderftand your Lordfhip’s, this, I muflbeg your pardon for it 5 it is 
one of your privileged particles, and I am not mafter of it. Mifreprefent your 
fenfe, T cannot j for youf very words, are fet down, and let the reader judge. 

But your Lordfhip gives a reafon for what you had laid, in thefe words P. 130. 
fubjoined, where you fay, “I grant that thofe ideas, on which mathematical 
demonilrations proceed, are wholly in the mind, and do not relate to the ex- 
“ iftence of things j but our debate goes upon a certainty of knowledge of 
“ things, as really exifting/’ In which words there are thefe things remarkable : 

1. That your Lordfhip’s exception here, is againft what I have laid, con- 
cerning demonftration, in my Effay, and not againfc any thing, I have laid, in 
either of my letters to your Lordfliip. If, therefore, your Lordfliip and I have 
fince, in our letters, had any debate, about the certainty of the knowledge of 
things, as really exifting j that which was writ, before that debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If, therefore, your Lordfhip makes any 
exception (as you do) to my way of demonft'ration, as propofed in my Eftay, 
you muft, as I humbly conceive, take it, as delivered there, comprehending 
mathematical demonflratioiis 5 which cannot be excluded, becaufe your Lord- 
fliip fays, ‘‘ our debate now goes upon a certainty of the knowledge of things, 

“ as really exifting, fuppofing mathematical dernonftrations did not afford a 
“ certainty of knowledge of things, as really exifting.” 

2. But, in the next place, mathematical dernonftrations do afford a certainty 
of the knowledge of things, as really exifting, as much as any other demon- 
ftrations whatfoever j and therefore they afford your Lordfhip no ground upon 
that account to feparate them, as you do here, from demonfti*ations in other 
fubjefts. 

Your Lordfhip, indeed, thinks I have given you fufficient grounds to charge 
me with the contrary : for you fay, “ I grant that thofe ideas, on which mathe- P, 2309 
“ matical dernonftrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” (this indeed I grant) 
and do not relate to the exiftence of things 5” but thefe latter words I do not 
remember, that I any where fay 5 and I wifh you had quoted the place, where 
I grant any fuch thing : I am fure it is not, in that place, where it is likelieft 
to he found 5 I mean, where I examine, whether the knowledge we have of 
mathematical trutlis, be the knowledge of things, as really exifting : there I Eflay, B, ivi 
fay (and I think I have proved) that it is, tho’ it confifts in the perception of 4 * § 
the agreement, or difagreement, of ideas, that are only in the mind j becaufe it 
takes in all thofe things, really exifting, which anfwer thofe ideas. Upon § 7, 
which ground it was, that I there affirmed moral knowledge alfo, capable of 
certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other way can your Lordfhip proceed, 
in any demonftration you would make, about any other thing, but figures and 
numbers, but the fame that you do in dernonftrations about figures and num- 
bers ? If you would demonftrate any thing, concerning man, or murder, muft 
not you firfl fettle, in your mind, the idea, or notion, you have of that animal, 
or that adtion, and then fliew what you would demonftrate neceffarily to be- 
long to that idea, in your mind, and to things exifting, only as they correfpond 
with, and anfwer that idea in your mind ? How^ elfe you can make any general 
propofition, tliat fliall contain the knowledge of things, as really exifting, I, 
that am ignorant, fhould be glad to learn, when your Lordfhip ihall do me the 
favour to fhew me any fuch. 

In the mean time, there is no reafon why you fhould except dernonftrations 
about figures and numbers, from dernonftrations about other fubjedts, upon the 
account, that I grant, “ that thofe ideas, on which mathematical dernonftrations 
“ proceed, are wholly in the mind,” when I fay the fame, of all other demon- 
ftrations. For the ideas, that other dernonftrations proceed on.' are wholly in 
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the mind; and no demonftration whatfoever concerns things, as really exifdng, 
any farthi*, than as they correfpond with, and anfwer, thofe ideas in the mind, 
which the demonftration proceeds on. This diftindion, therefore, here, of yoar 
Lordfhip’s, between mathematical and other demonftrations, having no fouiida- 
P. r3i. tion, your inference founded on it, fails with it ; viz. So that, altho’ we 
“ ilioiild grant all that I fiy about the intuition of ideas, in matlie:iiatical de- 
monftrations, yet it comes not at all to my bufinefs, unlefs I can prove, that 
we have as clear and diftind ideas of beings, as we have of numbers and 
“ figures.” Tho' how beings here, and numbei-s and figures, come td be oppofed 
ao-ainfl: one another, I {ball not be able to conceive, till I am better inftriided, 
than hitherto I am, that numbers and figures are no beings; and that 
the mathematicians and philofophers, old ones and all, have, in all tlie pains 
taken about them, employed their thoughts about nothing. And I would 
be glad to know what thofe things are, which your Lordflnp £iys, “ our debate 
goes upon, here, as really exiting,” that are beings more than numbers and 
figures. 

P. jji. Your Lordflnp’s next exception, againfi: my way of demonftration, is, that 

in it I am inconfifient with my felf.” For proof of it, you £iy, “ I defign 
to prove demonftrations, v/ithout general principles ; and yet every one knotvs, 
“ that general principles are fuppofed in mathematics.” Anfw. Every one 
may know that general principles are fuppofed in mathematic, without know- 
iiw, or ever being able to know, that I, who fay alfo that mathematicians 
do often make ufe of them, am inconfiftent with my felf; tho’ I alfo fay, 
that a demonftration about numbers and figures may be made without them. 

P. To prove me inconfiftent with myfelf, you add ; “ and that perfon would 

“ be thought ridiculous, who fhould go about to prove, that general prln- 
ciples are of little, or of dangerous ufe, in mathematical dempnftrations.” 
A!?fw. A man may make other ridiculous faults, in writing, beiides incon- 
fiftency, and there are inftances enough of it : but, by good luck, I am, in this 
place, clear of what would be thought ridiculous, which yet is no proof of in- 
confiftency : for I never went " about to prove, that general principles are of 
little or dangerous ufe in mathematical demonftrations.” 

To prove me inconfiftent with myfelf, your Lordftiip iifes one argument 
iliore, and that is, that “ I confefs, that the way of demonftration in morality, 
is from principles, as thofe of mathematics, by necelfiry confequences.” 
Anfw, With fubmiffion, my Lord, I do not %, in the place, quoted by your 
B. iv. c, 3. Lordfhip, that the way of demonftration in morality is from principles, as 
§ 1 8. tc Qf mathematics, by neceftary confequences but this is that, 

" which I fay, “.that I doubt not, but in morality, from principles, as incon«“ 

“ teftable, as thofe of the mathematics, by neceflary confequences, the mea- 
“ fures of right and wrong might be made out.” Which words, I humbly 
conceive, have no inconfiftency with my faying, there may be demonftrations. 


without the help of maxims ; whatever inconfiftency the words, which you 
here fet down for mine, may have with it. 

My Lord, the words you bring out of my book, are fo often different from 
thofe I read in the places, which you refer to, that I am fometimes I'eady to 
think, you have got Ibme ftrange copy of it, whereof I know nothing, fince 
it fo feldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if, with fome care, I 
examine the objedion of inconfift-ency with myfelf ; that, if I find any, I may 
retrad the one part, or the other of it. Human frailty, I grant, and variety 
of thoughts, in long difcourfes, may make a man, unwittingly, advance incon» 
fiftences. This may confift with ingenuity, and deferve to be excufed : but 
for' any one to perfift in it, when it is fhewed him, is to give himfelf the lie ; 
which cannot but flick clofer to him, in the fenfe of all rational men, than if 
he received it from another. 

I own; I, have faid, in my Eftay, that there be demonftrations, wliich 
may be made, without thofe general maxims, that I there treated of. But I 
cannot recoiled, that I evef'faid, that thofe general maxims could not be 
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made ufe of, in demonftration : for they are no more fliut out of riiy way of 
demonft, ration, than any other felf-evident propofitions. And, therefore, there 
is no inconfidency in thofe two propofitions, which are mine, viz. “ Some de- 
monfirations may be made, without the help of thofe general maxims f’ and 
** morality, I doubt not, may be .demonfirated from principles whatever 
inconfifiency may be, in thefe two following propofitions, which are your Lord- 
fhip’s, and not mine, viz. the way of demonllration in morality is from prin- p. 131, 132. 

ciples I and general maxims are not the way to proceed on in, denionfiration, 

‘' as to other parts of knowledge.” For to admit felf-evident propofitions, 
which is what I mean by principles, in the place of my Eflay, vrhich your b. iv. c. 3. 
Lordihip quotes, for the iirfi of my inconfiftent propofitions, and to fay (as I § 18. 
do, in the other place, quoted by your Lordfhip) “ diat thofe magnified max- B. iv. c, 7. 
" inis are not the principles and foundations of all our other knowledge f’ has § 
no manner of inconfiftency. For tho’ I think them not necefiary to every de- 
monftration, fo neither do I exclude them, any more, than other felf-evident 
propofitions, out of any demonfiration, wherein any one fhould make ufe of 
them. 

The next objection agalnfi: my way of demonfiration, fi'om my placing F. 133, 
demonfiration on the felf-evidence of ideas, having been already anfwered, I iliali 
need to fay nothing in defence of it ; or in anfwer to any thing raifed againfi it, 
in your twelve or thirteen following pages, upon that topick. But that your 
Lordfiiip may not think, I do not pay a due refpedl to all that you fiy, I fiiall 
not wholly pafs thofe pages over ill filence. 

I. Your Lordfiiip lays, that “ I confefi that fome of the mofi obvious ideas P. 134- 
" are far from being felf-evident.” Anfw. Suppofing I did fay fo, how, I be- 
feech your Lordfiiip, does it prove, that “ it is impoffible to come to a demon- 
firation, about real beings, in this way of intuition, by ideas?” Which is the Ibkl 
propofition you promife to make appear, and you bring this, as the firfi reafon, 
to make it appear. For fiiould I coiifefs a thoufand times over, " that fome of 
“ the mofi obvious ideas are far from being felf-evident and fiiould I, which 
I do not, make felf-evident ideas, neceifary to demonfiration 5 how will it thence 
follow, that it is itopoffible to come to a demonfiration, &c. fince, tho’ I fiiould 
confefs fome of the mofi obvious ideas not to be felf-evident, yet my coiifefiion, 
being but of fome, it will not follow from my coiifefiion, but that there may 
be alfo fome felf-evident ; and fo ftill it might be pofiible to come to a demon- 
firatipn, by intuition, becaufe fome, in my ufe of the word, never fignifies all. 

In the next place, give me leave to afk, where it is, that I confefs, that 
“ fome ideas are not felf-evident ?” Nay, where it is, that I once mention any 
fuch thing, as a felf-evident idea ? For felf-evident is an epithet, that I do not 
remember, I ever gave to any idea, or thought belonged, at all, to ideas. In all 
the places, you have produced, out of my Eflay, concerning matter, motion, 
time, duration, and light j which are thofe ideas, your Lordthip is pleafed to 
infiance in, to prove, that " I have confefied it of fome 5” I crave leave humbly 
to ofifer it to your Lordfhip, that there is not any fuch confefTion. However, 
you go on to prove it. The propofition, then, to be proved, is, that " I con- 
“ fefs, that thefe are far from being felf-evident ideas.” It is iiecefifary to fet it 
down, and carry it in our minds ; for the propofition to be proved, is, I find, a 
very ilippery thing, and apt to Aide out of the way. 

Your Lordfiiip’s proof is, that, according to me, “ we can have no intui- Ibid 
tion of thefe things, which are fo obvious to us, and confequently we can have 
‘‘ no felf-evident ideas of them.” The force of which proof, I confefi, I do 
not underftand. “ We have no intuition of the obvious thing, matter, and the 
“ obvious thing, motion y ergo, we have no felf-evident ideas of them.” Grant- 
ing that they are obvious things, and that, obvious as they are, we have, as you 
exprefs it, no intuition of them 5 it will not follow from thence, that we have 
no intuition of the ideas, we fignlfy by the names, matter and motion, and fo 
Have no felf-evident ideas of them. For, whoever has in his mind, an idea, 
which he makes the name, matter, or motion, fiand for, has, no doubt, that 

idea. 
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Idea, there, and fees, or has, in yom phrafe, an intuition of it tlieijfe ; and fo 
hi a lelf*eident idea of it, if intuition, according to your Lordfhip makes a 
ielf-evldent idea (for of felfoevident ideas, as I have before remark|l, I have 
feid nothing, nor made any foch diftindtion, as felfoevident and not ilfoevident 
ideas) and if intuition of an idea does not make a folfoevident idea, the want 
of it is in vain brought here, to prove the idea of matter, or motion! not folfo 
evident. . ' ^ 

But your Lordfhip proceeds to inftancesj and your firft inflance is in matter: 
and here, for fear of miftaking, let us remember, what the propofilion to be 
proved, is, viz. that “ according to me, we have no intuition, as Ion call it, 
^35* » of the idea of matter.” Your Lordfhip begins and tells me, that i give this 

account of the idea of matter, that “ it confifts in a foiid fubflalce, every 
Ibid. “ where the fame.” Whereupon you tell me, “ you would be gLH to come 
“ to a certain knowledge of thefo two things j firft, the manner of the cohelion 
“ of the parts of matter, and the demonftration of the divifibility ofj it, in the 
P. 137. “ way of ideas.” Anfw. It happened juft as I feared, the propofilion to be 

proved is dipt already, - quite out of fight : you own that I fay, matte!: is a foiid 
fubftanee, every where the fame. This idea, which is the idea I Jignify, by 
the word, matter, I have in my mind, and have an intuition of it, tljere : how 
P- b35-i37- then does this prove, that, according to me, “ there can be no iiitiii|on of the 
“ idea of matter 1 ” Leaving, therefore, this propofition, which was tope proved, 
you bring places out of my book to fhew, that we do not know, wperein. the 
’ union and cohefion of the parts of matter confift 1 and that the diliiibiiity of 
matter involves us in difficulties: neither of which, either is, or pAves, that, 
according to me, we cannot have an intuition of the idea of matter 5 which 
was the propofition to be proved, and feems quite forgotten, durinl the three 
following pages, wholly employed upon this inftance of matter. Ylu ailc, in- 
P* 136. deed, “ whether I can imagine, that we have intuition into the idea c^r matter ?’* 
But thofe words feem to me to fignify, quite another thing, than having an in-, 
tuition of the idea of matter, as appears by your explication of them, in thefe 
Ibid. words fubjoined 3 “ or that it is poffible to come to a demonftratioii about it, 
“ by the help of any intervening ideas whereby it feems to me plain, that, 
by intuition into it, your Lordfhip means “ demonftration about it,”! i. e. fome 
knowledge concerning matter, and not a bare view, or intuition, of the idea, 
you have of it. And that your Lordfhip fpeaks of knowledge, concerning fome 
affedion of matter, in this and the following queftion, and not of the bare 
intuition of the idea of matter, is farther evident from the introdudion of 
P. 135. your two queftions, wherein you fay, ‘‘ there are two things concerning mat- 
“ ter, that you would be glad to come to a certain knowledge ofi” So that 
all, that can follow, or, in your fenfe of them, does follow, from my words, 
quoted by you, is, that I own, that the cohefion of its parts is an affeffion of 
matter, that is hard to be explained j but from them, it can neither be inferred, 
nor does your Lordfhip attempt to infer, that any one cannot view, or have, an 
intuition of the idea, he has in his own mind, which he fignifies to others, by 
the word, matter : and that you did not make any fuch inforence, from them, 
is farther plain, by your asking, in the place above quoted, not only, “ whe- 
“ ther I can ima^ne, that if is poffible to come to a demonft-ration about it ?” 
But your Lordfhip alfo adds, “ by the help of any intervening ideas.” For I do 
not think, you demand a demonftration, by the help of intervening ideas, to 
make you fo fee, i, e, have an intuition of, your own idea of matter. It would 
misbecome me, to underftand your Lordfhip, info ftrange a fenfe: for, then, 
you might have juft occafion, to afk me again, “ whether I could think you 
“a man of fo little fenfe ?” I therefore fuppofe, as your words import, that 
you demaRd a demonftration, by the help of intervening ideas, to fliew you, 
how the,par|s; of that thing, which you reprefent to yourfelf, by that idea, to 
which you. the name, matter, cohere together 5 which is nothing to the 
queftion, ofitl^u kUwdoti offtieidea: tho*, to cover the change of the queftion, 
as dexteroudy as might, . be, intuition of the idea,” is changed into intuition 
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into the idea as if there were no difference^ betwfeeft looking upon d 
wateh^ and looking into a watch, i. e. between the idea that, taken from an 
obvious view, I fignify, by the name, watch, and have in my mind, when I 
ufe the word, watch 5 and the being able to refolve any queftion, that may be 
propofed to me, concerning the inward make and contrivance of a watch. The 
idea, which, taken from the outward, yifible parts, I give the name, watch, to, 

I perceive, or have an intuition, of, in my mind equally, whether or no, I 
know any thing more of a watch, than what is reprefented in that idea. 

tip ON this change of the quehion, all that follows, to the bottom of the next P, 137^ 
page, being to fliew, that, from what I fay, it follows, that there be many 
difficulties, concerning matter, which I cannot refolve; many queftions con” 
cerning it, which, I think, cannot be demonflratively decided ; and, not to , 
fhew, that any one cannot perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his 
own idea of matter, I think, I need not trouble your Lordffiip with an anfwef 
to it.' . , . 

In this one inftance of matter, you have been pleafed to alk me two hard 
queflions. To fhorten your trouble, concerning this bufinefs, of intuition of 
ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to afk you this one eafy queflion, 
concerning all your four inftances, matter, motion, duration and light, viz. 

What you mean, by thefe four words ? That your Lordffiip may not fufpedb 
it to be^, either captious, or impertinent, I will tell you the ufe,T fliall make of 
it : If your Lordffiip tell me, what you mean by thefe names, I ffiall prefently 
reply, that there, then, are the ideas, that you have of them, in your mind; 
and "tis plain, you fee, or have an intuition of, them, as they are in your mind, 
or, as i ffiould have expreffied it, perceive them, as they are there, becaufe you 
can tell them to another. And fo it is with every one, who can tell what he 
means, by thofe words ; and therefore, to all fuch (amongft which I crave leave 
to be one) there can be no doubt, of the intuition of thole ideas. But if your 
Lordffiip will not tell me, what you mean, by thefe terms, I fear, you will be 
thought to ufe very hard meafure, in difputing, by demanding to be fatisfied^, 
concerning queftions, put in terms, which you yourfelf cannot tell the mean- 
ing of. 

This coiiiidered, will perhaps ferve toffiew, that all that you fay, in the 
following paragraphs, to n. 2. p. 141. contains nothing, againft intuition of 
ideas, which is what you are upon, tho’ it be no notion of mine; much lefs, 
does it contain any thing, againft my way of demonftration,. by ideas, which, 
is the, point under proof. For, 

1. What your Lordffiip has faid, about the idea of matter^ hatli been 
confidered already. 

2. From motion, which is your iecond inftance, your argument ftands P. 13S. 
thus ; that becaufe I fay, the definitions, I meet with, of motion, are infignifi- 
cant, therefore the idea fails us. This jfeems to me a ftrange confequence, and 

all one as to fay, that a deaf and dumb man, becaufe he could not underhand 
the words, ufed in the definitions, that are given, of motion, therefore he 
could not have the idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed him. And 
yet, this confequence, as foreign as it is to that antecedent, is forced from it, to 
no purpofe : the propofition to be inferred, being this, tiiat then we can 

have no intuition of the idea of motion.’* 

3. As to time, tho’ the intuition of the idea of time, be not my way of 
fpeakiag, yet what your Lordffiip here infers, from my words, granting it to 
be a right inference, with fubmiffion, proves nothing againft the intuition of 
that idea. The propofition to be prove^ is, “ that we can have no intuition 
“ of the idea of time f ’ and the. propofition, which, from my words, you 
infer, is, that we have not the knowledge of the idea of time, by intuL p ^ , 
‘htion, but by rational dedudion.” What can be, more remote than thefe * 
two propofitions ? The one of them fignifying (if it fignifies any thing) the 

view the mind has of it ; the other, as I guefe, the original and rife of it. For 

what it is to have the knowledge of an idea, not by intuition, but by deduc- 
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« tion of reafon,” I eonfefs^ I do not well underfcand; only I anifure, in. 
terms, itis not the fame, with liaving the intuition of an idea: but if changing 
of terms were not fome men’s privilege, perhaps fo much controverly would 
not be written. The meaning of either of thefe propofitioiis, I GoiiGern not my.- 
felfaboLit, for neither of them is mine: I only here ihew, that you do not 
prove the' propofition, that you yourfelf, framed, and iindertook to proVe. 

Singe, my Lord, you are fo favourable to me, as to feem willing to corred^ 
whatever you can find any way amifs, in my Efiay j therefore I fliall endea- 
vour to fiitisfy you, concerning the rife of our idea of duration, fronythe fuc- 
ceffion of ideas, in our minds. Againft this, tho’ it be nothing to the matter iii 
hand, youobjed, that fome people reckon fucceffion of time, right by knots, 

“ and notches, and figures, without ever thinking of ideas.” Anfw. ’Tis cer- 
tain, that men, who wanted better ways, might, by knots, or notches, keep- 
accounts of the numbers of certain bated lengths of time, as well as of the 
numbers of men, in their country, or of any other numbers j and that too,, 
without ever confidering the immediate objeds of their thoughts, under the 
name of ideas : but that they fhould count time, without ever thinking of fome- 
thing, is very hard to me to conceive; and the things, they thought on, or were 
prefent in their minds, when they thought, are what I call ideas : thus much 
in anfwer, to what your Lordfliip fivys. But to any one, that fhall put the 
objedion fironger, and fay, many have had the idea of time, vdio never refied- 
ed on the conftant train of ideas, fucceeding one another in their minds, whil'd 
waking ; I grant it : but add, that want of refledion makes not any thing ceafe 
to be : if it did, many men’s adions would haveno eaufe, nor rife, nor man- 
ner; becaufe many men never refied fo far, on their own adions, as to confi- 
der what they are bottomedmn, or how they are performed. A man may 
meafure duration by motion, of which he has no other idea, but of a confiant 
firccefiion of ideas in train ; and yet never refled on that fucceffion of ideas, 
in his mind. A man may guefs at the length of his day by himfelf, in the 
dark ; here is no fucceffion to meafure by, but tliat of his own thoughts ; 
and v/ithout fome fuGceffion, I think there is no meafure of duration. But 
though in this cafe, he meafures the length of the duration, by the train of his 
ideas, yet he may never refled on that, but conclude, he does it, he knows 
not how, ■■ ■ ■ ii= . ■ 

You add, “ but, befides fuch arbitrary meafures of time, what need any 
“ recourfe to- ideas, when the returns, of days, and months, and years, by the • 
planetary motions, are fo eafy and fo univerfal ?” Such here, as I fuppofe, 
refers to the knots, and notches, and figures before-mentioned: if it does not, 

I know not what it refers to ; and if it does, it makes thofe knots, and notches, 
meafures of time, which I humbly conceive, they are not, but onfy arbitrary 
ways of recording (as all other ways of recording are) certain numbers of known 
lengths of time. For though any one fets down, by arbitrary marks, as notches 
on a flick. Or* ftrokes of chalk on a trenchard, or figures on paper; the num- 
ber of yards of cloth, or pints of milk, that are delivered to a cuflomer ; yet I 
fuppofe, no. body thinks,- that the cloth, or milk, were meafured by thofe 
notches, fterokes* of ’figures; which- therefore are by no means the 

arbitrary meafilres of thoffcthfegs.. is againfl:, I confefs I do not 

fee : This, I am fare, it is not againft’ anything I have faid. For, as I remem- 
bd*, I have faidi (though not the planetary motions, yet) that the motions of the 
fm and .the moon are the heft meafufes oFtime. But if you mean, that the 
Idea fc>f duration is -rather taken From the planetary motions, than from the fuc- 
df-'idea&..m-ourminds; I crave leaye' to doubt of that; becaufe motion 
my difeovers MM to us, but [by a fucceffion of ideas. 
n«i-argament, -againfl my thinking the idea of time to be derived 
from ideasTucceeding one another, iflmur minds, is, that your 

LordffiipiJtb^^ithe^corjtrity; This, I muft own,^ is an argument, by way of 
authority, to it though I think fuch arguments produce no 
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certainty^ eitlief in my way 6f eertainty,: by ideas, or in your way of certairity,^ 
by reafon. 

4. As to your fourth inlluife-e,. you having fet down my exceptions to the P. 14s, 
Peripatetick and Caitedan definitions of light, youfubjoin this queftion : “ And 
is this a feif-evident idea of light i*’* I beg leave to anfwery in the fame way, 
by a queftion, And who ever iaid,. or thought, that it was, or meant that It 
fliould be ? He mull; have a llrang© notion of felf-evident ideas, let them be 
what they will (for I know them not) who- can think, that the flicwing others 
definition of light to be unintelligible, is a felf-evident idea of light. But 
further, my Lord, what, I befeech you has a felf evident idea of light,, to- do- 
here ? I thought, in this your inftance of light, you were maldng good what you 
undertook to prove from myfelf, that we can have no intuition of light. But p ^ 
becaufe that, perhaps, would have founded pretty odly, you thought fit (which * 

I, with all fubmiffion, crave leave fometimes to take notice of) to change the 
queliion ^ but the misfortune is, that put as it is,- not concerning our intuition, 
but the felf-evidence of the idea of light, the one is no better proved than the 
Other : and yet your Lordfliip concludes this your firfl: head, according to your 
iifual form : ‘‘ Thus we have feen what account the author of the EfT&y him- 
felf has given of thefe felf-evident ideaSj which are the ground- work of demon- 
ftrationf* With fubmiffion, my Lord, he mufl: have good eyes, who has feen 
an account, I have given, in my Efiay, of felf-evident ideas, when neither, in 
all that your Lordfliip has quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Efiay, felf- 
evident ideas are fo much as once mentioned. And where the account I have 
given of a thing, which I never thought upon, is to be , feen, I cannot imagine. 

What yourLordfhip farther tells me, concerning them, viz. “ that felf-evident 
ideas are the ground- work of demonfiration,*’ I alfo afiure you, is perfecSt- 
news to me, which I never met with, any where, but in your Lordfliip : tlio'’ . 
if I had made them the ground-work of demonftration, as you fiy, I think 
they might remain fo, notwithflanding any thing your Lordfhip has produced 
to the contrary. 

We are now come to your fecond head, where I expe<^led to have found Ibia\ 
this confequence made good, “ that there may be contradid:ory opinions, a- 
bout ideas, which I account mofi; clear and diftindl 5 ergo, it is impofiible to 
come to a demoiiflration about real beings in the way of intuition of ideas.*' i 34 ' 
For this, you told me, was your fecond reafon to prove this propofition. This 
confequence, your Lordfliip, it feems, looks upon as fo clear, that it needs no 
proof j I can find none here, where you take it up again. To prove fomethingj 
you fay, fuppofe an idea happen to be thought, by fome, to be clear and p. 141, 
diftiiift, and others fliould think the contrary to be fb." In obedience to 
your Lordfhip, I do fuppofe it. But when it is fuppoied, -will not make good 
the above-mentioned confequence ? You, yourfelf, my Lord, do not fo much 
as pretend it ; but in this queflion fubjoined, [“ What hopes of demonflration ibid, 
by clear and diftind ideas then?"] infer a quite d'ifierent propofition. For, 
it is impoffible to come to a demonftration, about real beings, in the way 
of intuition of ideas 5 and, there is no hopes of demonftration by clear and 
diftind ideasf’ appear to me two very different propolitions. 

There appears fomething to me, yet more incomprehenfible, in. your way 
of managing this argument here. Your reafon is, as we have feen, in thefe 
words, " there may be contradidory opinions about fome ideas, that I account 
moft clear and didind and your inftance of it is in thefe words,- fuppofe 
an. idea happen to be thought, by fome, to be clear and diftind, and others 
ihouid think the contrary to be foF" Anfw. So they may, without having any 
contradidoi*y opinions about any idea, that I account moft clear and diftind. 

A man may think his idea of heat to be clear and diftind, and another may 
think his idea of cold (which I take to be the ebntraiy idea to that of heat) 
to be clear and diftind,. and be both in the right, without the leaft ap-' 
pearance of any contradidory opinions. All, therefore, that your Lordfhip fays, 
in the remaining part of this paragraph, Having' nothing in it, of contradidtory 

opinions, 
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.ninmn, about ideas, that I tliink moft clear,' ferves not at all ton.ake good 

Z feondreafon. The truth is, all that you Tay here, concennng Des 
Gr es’s idea of fpace. and another man’s idea of fpace, amounts to no more 
te Sis ; that different men may fignify different ideas, by the fame name, 
and will never fix on me, what your Lordflnp would perfuade the wond I lay. 

« that both pai-tsof a contradidlion may be true. _ Tho I do lay, that m 
r„rb a loofe ufe of the terms, body and vacuum, it may be deihonftrated 
Zth that there is, and is not a vacuum : which k a contradidion in words, 
and is apt to impofe. as if it were fo in fenfe, on thofe, who^m.ftike words 
for things ■ who are a kind of reafoners, whereof I perceiveyhere i a gr iter 
number than I thought there had been. All that I have faid, in that place, 
quoted by your Lordfhip. is notlung but to &ew the -danger^ of re ykg upon 
maxims, without a careful guard upon the irfe of words without which they 
will ferve to make demonftrations, on both fides. That this is fo, 1 dare ap- 
oeal to any reader, fhould your Lordfhip prefs me again, as yod do here, 
with all the force of thefe words, « Say you fo ? what, demon! Irations on 
» both fides? and in the way of ideas too? This is extraordinary Meed 1’^ 
That all the oppofition between Des Cartes and thofe others, is only about 
the naming of ideas, I think may be made appear, from thefe words of your 
Lordfliip in the next paragraph j « in the ideas of fpace and body the qiief^ 

« tion fuppofed is, whether they be the fame, or no ?” That thisij a queftion 
only about names, and not about ideas themfelves, is evident from hence, that 
no body can doubt, whether the fmgle idea of pure diftance, and thb two ideas 
of diftance and folidity, are one and'the fame idea, or different ideas, any more 
than he can doubt whether one and two are different. The queftion then, 
in the cafe, is not whether extenfion confidered feparately by itfelf, or ex- 
tenfion and folidity together, be the fame idea, or no s but, whether the fimple 
idea of extenfion alone fliall be called body, or the complex idea, of folidity and 
extenfion together, fhall be called body. For that thefe ideas themfelves 
are different, I think, I need not go about to prove, to any one, who ever 
thought of emptinefs, or fulnefs: for whether, in .fa(51:, the bottle in a man s 
hand be empty, or no, or can by him be emptied, or no 5 this, I think, is 
plain, that his idea of fulnefs, and his idea of emptineft, are nqt the fame. 
This’ the very difpute concerning a vacuum fuppofes j for if men’s idea of pure 
fpace were not different from their idea of folidity, and fpace together, they 
could never fo far feparate them in their thoughts, as to make a queftion, whe- 
ther they did always exift together, any more, than they could queftion, whe- 
twer the fame thing exifted with itfelf. . Motion cannot be feparated in exiftence 
from fpace; and yet no body ever took the idea of fpace and the idea of mo- 
tion to be the fame. Solidity likewife cannot exift without fpace ; but will any 
one from thence fay, the idea of folidity and the idea of fpace are one and the 

■ fame? ■ "■■■■■ ■ - ■ ■ ' m t ’ " ■■ 

Your Lordfliip’s third reafon, to prove that it is impoffible to come to 
“ a demonftration, about real beings, in this way of intuition of ideas, is, 
“ that granting the ideas to be true, there is no felf-evidence of the con- 

nexion of them, which is neeeflary to make a demonftration. 'Fhis, I muft 
own, is to me as incomprehenfible a confeqttence, as the former ; as alfo is 
that, which your Lordfhip fays, to make it out, which I ftiall fet down, in 
your owii' words, that its force may be left entire to the reader; « But 
‘L granting the ideas to -be true, yet when their connexion is not felf-evident, 
andntermediate idea muft compleat the demonftration. But how doth 
that this middle idea is felf-evidently conneded with them ? For 
** intermediate idea be not.toown by intuition, that muft need 

** a th^- emit -be no 'demonftration, which your- Lordfhip is 
“ of Ideas.; unlefs thefe ideas get I more light 

:: by i ■ Whoever tliere be, in thefe words, ‘to 

prove S' the reader to find out d but that he 

may not be there is any thing, in my worts, that may 
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be ferviceable to it, I muft crave leave to acquaint him, that thefe words fet 
down by your Lordfhip,. as out of my Etlay^ are not to be found, in that place, 
nor any where in my book, or any thing to this purpofe,. “ that the interme- B. 4. c. 2. 
“ diateidea is to be knowm by intuition 5” but th% that there miifi: be an in-^* 7- 
tuitive knowledge, or perception, of the agreement, or difagreement, of the 
intermediate idea, with thofe, whofe agreement,, or difagreement,- By its inter-^ 
vention, it demonftrates. 

Leaving, therefore, all that your Lordfhip brings, out of Gaflendus, the 
Cartefians, Morinus, and Bernier, in their argument, from motion, for, or againft 
a vacuum, as not being at all concerned in it ; I fhall only crave leave to obferve, 
that you feein to make ufe here, of the fame way of argumentation, which I 
think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs fo often, viz. that 
when I have faid any thing to Ihew, wherein certainty, or demonhration, &Cc. 
confifts, you think it fufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any inftancc 
out of my book, of any thing advanced by me, which comes £ho|t of certainty^ . . 
or demonftration : whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, it is 110 proof, 
againft my notion of certainty, or my way of demonftration, tliat I cannot 
attain to them, in all cafes I only tdi^ wherein they coniid, wherever they are 5 
but if I mifs of either of them, either by reafon of the nature of the fubjedt, 
or by inadvertency, in my way of proof, that is no objection to the truth of 
my notions of them : for I never undertook that my way of certainty, or de- 
monftration, if it ought to be called my way, fbould make me^ or any one, 
omnifcient, or infallible. 

That, which makes it necedary for me, here again, to take notice of this 
your way of reafoning, is the queftion, wherewith you wind up the account, 
you have given of the difpute of the parties, above-named^ about a vacuum 5 and 
is it poSible to imagine, that there Ihould be a felf-evident connexion in the p. ^45, 
cafe Aiifw, It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which fide, 
in that difpute, fuch a felf-evident connexion is, or is not pofilble : but this I 
take the liberty to lay, that wherever it is not, there is no demonfiration, 
whether it , be the Cartefians, or the Gafifendifiis, that failed in this point. And 
I humbly conceive, that to conclude, from any one’s failing in this, or any 
other cafe, of a felf-evident connexion, in each fi:ep of his proof, that, there- 
fore, it is not necefiary in demonftration, is a conclufion without grounds, and 
a way of arguing that proves nothing. 

In the next paragraph, you came to wind up the argument, which you P.345, 
have been fo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook 5 i. e. p ^ 
lliew the difference of my method of certainty, by ideas, and the method ’ 

“ of certainty, by reafon;” in anfwer to my faying, I can find no oppofition 
between them : which oppofition, according to the account, you give of it, 
after forty pages fpent in it, amounts at lafi: to this : 

(i.) That I affirm, that general principles and maxims of reafon are of 146, 
little or no ufe ; and your Lordfhip fays, " they are of very great ufe, and 
the only proper foundation of certainty.” To which I crave leave to fay, 
that if by principles and maxims, your Lordfliip means all felf-evident pro- 
pofitions, our ways are, even in this part, the fame ; for, as you know, my 
Lord, I make my felf-evident propofitions neceffary to certainty, and found all 
certainty only in them. If, by principles and maxims, you mean a feledt num- 
ber of felf-evident propofitions, difiinguifiied from the reft, by the name of 
maxims, which is the fenfe, in which I ufe the term, maxims, in my Efiay ; 
then, to bring It to a decifion, which of us two, in this point, is in the right, it 
will be necefiary for your Lordfhip, to give a lift of thofe maxims; and then 
to ftiew, that a man can be certain of no truth, without the help of thofe 
maxims. For to affirm maxims to be the only foundation of certainty, and 
yet not to tell, which are thofe maxims, or how they may be known ; is, I 
humbly conceive, (o far from laying any fure grounds of certainty, that it 
leaves ^even the very foundations of it uncertain. When your Lordfhip has 
thus fettled the grounds, of your way of certainty, by reaibn, one may be 
VoL. I 7 F able 
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able to examine; whether it be truly the way of reafon, and how far ; 
of certainty, by ideas, differs from it. I 

The fecond difference that you affign, between my way oi eeitaioty by 
ideas and your’sby reafon, is, that I fay, that demonftration is by way of 
« intuition of ideas, and that reafon is only the faculty employed in difcover» 
ing and comparing ideas with themfelves, or with others interveijing and 
« that this is the only way of certainty.” Whereas your Lordfliip “ aflirms^ 
“ and, as you fay, have proved, that there can be no demonftration, by intuL 
« tion of ideas 5 but that all the certainty, we can attain to, is fro 11 general 
principles of reafon, andneceffary deductions, made from them” Anfw, I 
haw faid, that demonftration confifts in the perception of the agreement, or dif- 
agreement, of the intermediate idea, with thofe, whofe agreement, ot difagree- 
ment it is to fhew, in each ftep of the demonftration : and, if you will 
fay this is different from the way of demonftration, by reafon, it will t^en be, to 
the point above-mentioned, which you have been fo long upon. If this be your 
meaning here, it feems pretty ftrangely expreffed, and remains to bt proved; 
but if any thing elfe be your meaning, that meaning not being the pro™ 
pofition to be proved, it matters not, whether you have proved it, or no. 

Your Lordfhip further fays here, « that all the certainty, we cab attain to, 
“ is from general principles of reafon, and neceffary deductions Made from 
«<= them.” This, you fay, “ you have proved.” What has been prdved, is to 
be feen, in what has been already confidered : but if your proof, “ that all the 
certainty, we can attain to, is from general principles of reafon, and neceffary 
« deductions made from them,” were as clear and cogent, as it feemi to me the 
contrary 5 this will not reach to the point in debate, till your Lordfliip has proved 
that this is oppofite to my way of certainty, by ideas. /Tis ftrangi (and per- 
haps to fome may be matter of thought) that in an argument, ^herein you 
lay fomuch ftrefsonmaxims, general principles of reafon, and neceffaiy deduc- 
tions from them, you ftiould never once tell us, what, in your account, 
a maxim or general principle of reafon is, nor the marks it is to be known by ; 
nor offer to {hew what a neceffary deduction is, nor how it is to bt made, or 
inay be known. For I have feen men pleafe themfelves, with deductions up- 
on deduCfions, and fpin confequences, it mattered not, whether out of their 
own,, or other men’s thoughts, which, when looked into, were vifibly nothing 
but mere ropes of fand. ^ 1. 

’Tis, true, your Lordftiip fays, “ you now come to certainty of reafon, by 
deductions.” . But when all that truly-learned difeourfe, which follows, is 
read over and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lord- 
flup calls a neceffary deduction j and by what criterion, you diftinguifli it, from 
fiich deductions, as come fhort of certainty, or even of truth itfelf I confefs 
I have read over thofe pages, more than once, and can find no fuch criterion 
laid down in them, by your Lordfhip, though a criterion be there much talked 
of. But, whether it be my want of capacity, for your way of writing, that 
makes me not find any light, given by your Lordftfip, into this matter 5 or whe- 
ther, in truth, you have not fliewed, wherein, what you call, a neceffary deduc- 
tion confifts, and how if may be known, from, what is not fb, the reader muft 
judge. This i crave leave; to- fay, that,, wlw you have fhewn what general 
principles of reafon, and neceffary deductions, are, the world will then fee, and 
not till then, whether this your way of certainty, by reafon, from general 
principles, and neceffary (Jedu&ions, made from them, be oppofite to, or fo much 
as difterent. from, my way of certainty, by ideas j ;which was the thing to be 

•Ik .ites; paragraph, under confideration, you bla#e.me, that, in my chapter, 
concetnihg ^ reaSin, I have treated it only as a faoilltpi and not in the other fenfes, 
which give^ of that word. 'I’has exception to my book, is, I fuppofe, 

only frQnX%f - 'general c ^^Jefting nothing pafs, in my Eflay, 
•which you amendEaenl:..ii '|^|iany particular reafoij, that brings 

it inherej- orAiCa at qtijjprthis part^oL^iu: difeourfe, I confefs I do not fee, 
■However, to this I anfwer, ' f ’ x. The 
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i. The underftanding, as a faculty, being the fuhjed: of myjilliy, it carried 
tile to treat diredlly of reafon, no otherwife, than as a faculty. But yet reafon, 
as ftanding for true and clear principles, and alfo, as {landing for clear and fair 
dediidlioDS from thofc principles, I have not wholly omitted 5 as is manifeft, 
from what I have faid of felf-evident propofitions, intuitive knowledge, and de- 
rnonflration, in other parts of my Eflay. So that your queftion, “ why, in a p. £4.5, 
chapter of reafon, are the two other fenfes of the word negledted blaming 
me for no other fiult, that I am really guilty of, but want of order, and not 
putting every thing in its proper place ; does not appear to be of fo mighty 
weight, but that I fhould have thought, it might have been left to the iittie 
nibbiers in controverfy, without being made ufe of, by fo great a man, as your 
Lordfliip. But the putting things out of their proper place, being that, which 
your Lordfnip thinks fit to except againfl, in my writings, it fo falls out, that 
to this too, I can plead, not guilty. For, in that very chapter, of reafon, I 
have not omitted to treat of principles and dedudlions; and, what I have faid§ 2, 3, 4, 
there, I prefume, is enough to let others fee, that I have not negleded to de- 
dare my poor feiife, about felf-evident propofitions, and the cogency and evl- ‘ * 
dence of demon llrative, or probable, deductions of reafon : tho' what I have 
faid there, not being backed with authorities, nor warranted by the names of 
ancient philofophers, was not worth your Lordfhip’s taking notice of. 

I HAVE, I confefs, been fo unwary, to write out of my own thoughts, which 
your Lordfhip has, more than once, with fome fort of reprimand, taken notice 
of. I own it, your Lordfhip is much in the right ; the iafer way is, never to' 
declare one's own fenfe, in any material point. If I had filled my book, with 
quotations and collections of other men's opinions, it had {hewn much more 
learning, and had much more fecurity in it; and I myfelf had been fafe 
from the attacks of the men of arms, in the commonwealth of letters : but, 
in writing my book, I had no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed only on 
truth, and that with fo fincere and unbialTed an endeavour, that I thought, I 
{hould not have incurred much blame, even where I had mifled it. This I per- 
ceive, too late, was the wrong way : I {liould have kept myfelf fhll fafe upon 
the referve. Had I learnt this wifdom of Thrafo, in Terence, and refolved 
with myfelf, “ Hie ego ero pofl principia perhaps I might have defer ved the 
commendation was given him, illuc e{l fapere, ut hos inftruxit, ipfus fibi cavit 
loco.” But I deferved to be foundly corrected, for not having profited by 
reading, fo much as this comes to. 

But to return to your accufatioii here, which all together {lands thus : “ why, P. 145, 

“ in a chapter of reafon, are the other two fenfes negleCled ? We might have 
“ expected, here, full fatisfaClion, as to the principles of realbn, as djfl nCt 
from the faculty, but the author of the Efiay wholly avoids itf’. What I 
guefs thefe words accufe me to have avoided, I think I have fliewn, already, 
that I did not avoid. 

“ Before you conclude, you fiiy, you mu{l oblerve that I prove, that de- P. 146. 

“ monftration mull be by intuition, in an extraordinary manner, from the fenfe 

of the word." He that will be at the pains to read that paragraph, which Effiiy, B. Iv, 
you quote for it, will fee that I do not prove, that it mu{l be by intuition, be- 2. §. 3. 
caufe it is called demonilration ; but that it is called demonllration, becaufe it is 
by intuition. And, as to the propriety of it, what your Lordfhip fays, in the 
following words, “ it would be moll proper for ocular demonflration, or by the P. 147, 
finger,” will not hinder it from being proper, alfo; in mental demonflration, 
as long as the perception of the mind is properly exprefied by feeing. 

Against my obferving, that the notation of tlie word imported fliewing, or 
making to lee, your Lordfhip farther fays, demonftration among fome philo-p, 152, 
fopbers, fignified only the conclufion of an argument, whereby we are brought 
from fomethlng we did perceive, to fbmethingwe did not;” which feems to 
me to agree with what I fay; in the cafe; viz. that, by the agreement of ideas, 
which we do perceive, we are brought to perceive the agreement of ideas, which 
before we did not perceive. To which, no doubt, will be anfwered, as in a 
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like cafe, “ not by way of intuition, but by a dedudiion of reafon f' i e. we 
perceive not, in a way, that affords us intuition, or a tight, but by dddiidions 
of reafon, wherein we fee nothing. Whereas, my Lord, I humbly joaceive„. 
that the force of a detiudion of reafon confiffs in this, that, in each ffpp of it,, 
we fee what a connedion it has, i. e. have an intuition of the certain agreement 
or difagreement, of the ideas, as in demonff ration 5- or an intuition, of percep 
tion, that they have a probable, or not fo much as a probable, connexion, as in 
other dedudions of reafon. 

You farther overthrow the neceffity of intuitive knowledge, in evejy ftep of 
a demonftration, by the authority of Ariftotle, wLo fays, “ things, that are 
‘‘ feif-evident, cannot be demonftrated ” And fo I fay too, in feveral places of 
my Effay. When your Lordffip can iliew any inconfiffency betvjeen thefe 
two propofitions, viz. “ that intuitive knowledge is neceffary, in each ffep of a 
“ demonftration, and things that are felff evident cannot be demonftrated f ’ then 
I ftiaii own you have overthrown the neceffity of intuition, in every ftep of 
a demonftration, by reafon, as well as by Ariftotle’s authority. j 

In the remainder of this paragraph, I meet with nothing, but your Lordftiip 
finding fault with fome, who, in this age, have made ufe of mathematical de~ 
monft rations, in natural philofophy. Your Lordftiip’s two reafons againft this 
way of advancing knowledge, upon the fure grounds of mathematical demon- 
ftration, are thefe j L 

?. 148. (i.) “That Des Cartes, a mathematical man, has been guilty of miftakes, 

“ in his fyftem.” Anfw. When mathematical men will build fy terns upon 
fancy, and not upon demonftration, they are as liable to miftakes as others. 
And that Des Cartes was not led into his miftakes, by mathematical demonftra-* 
tions, but for want of them, I think, has been demonftrated by ^ fome of 
thofe mathematicians, who feem to be meant here. 

(2.) Your fecond argument againft accommodating mathematics to the nature 
P. 149. of material things, is, “ that mathematicians cannot be certain of the manner 
“ and degrees of force, given to bodies, fo far diftant as the fixed ftps j nor of 
“ the laws of motion, in other fyftems.’’ A very good argument! why they 
ftiould not proceed demonftratively, in this our fyftem, upon laws! of motion, 
obferved to be eftabliihed here : a reafon, tliat may perfuade us, to | put out our 
eyes, for fear they fliould miflead us, in what we do fee, becaufe there b@ 
things out of our fight. 1 

It is great pity, Ariftotle had not underftood mathematics, as well as Mr. New- 
ton, and made ufe of it, in natural philofophy, with as good fuccefs : his ex- 
ample had then authorized the accommodating of it to material things : but it is 
not to be ventured, by a man of this age, to go out of the method, which Ariftotle 
has prefcribed, and which your Lordftiip, out of him, has fet down, in the foL 
?. 150, 153. lowing pages, as that, which fhould be kept to 5 for it is a dangerous pre- 
fumptioii to go out of a track, chalked out by that fuppofed ditilator, in the 
commonwealth of letters, tfeo’ it led him to the eternity of the world. I 
fay not this, that I do not think him a very great man j he made himfelf fo, by 
not keeping precilely to beaten tracks; which fervile fubjedion of the mindj^ 
if we takci my Lord vprdl for it, kept the little knowledge the 

world had, from growing greater, -for more than a few ages. That the break- 
ing loofe from it, in this age, is a fault, is not diredly j&id ; but there is enough 
faid, to ftiew, there is no great approbation of fuch a liberty. Mathematics 
in gfo^, it is . plain, are a grievance in natural philofc^hy ; and with reafon ; 
for mathematical proofs, like diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and will be 
toudied with nodiing but ftrid reafoning. Mathematical proofs are out of the 
reach ' (ff tc^ical aigumtnts, and are mot to be attacked by the equivocal ufe of 
words, dr dedamation, that make ib great a part of other difcourfes; nay, 
even cf hc^ntidveffies* ®ow well you have proved my way, by ideas, guilty of 
any tendei^.^ ^ptlcife, the reader will fee ; but this I will crave leave to 
fay, that reafoning from philofophy ; and, inftead 

y -Natur. Matheifiat. 1. 2, § 9. 


thereof 
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thereof, reducing it to Ariftotelian, rules and fayings, will not be thought to be 
much in favour of knowledge againft fcepticifm. 

Your Lordfhip, indeed,, feys, “ you did not, by any means, take off from P., 149, 
the laudable endeavours of thofe, who have gone about to reduce natural 
fpeculation to mathematical certainty.” What can we uriderftand by this, 
but your Lordfhip’s great complaiiance and moderation ? v/ho, notwitliftaiiding 
you fpend four pages to ihew, that the endeavours of “ mathematical men, to 
“ accommodate the principles of that fcience, to the nature of material things, 
has been the occafion of great miftakes, in the philofophy of this age 5” and 
that, therefore, Arifcotle’s method is to be followed: yet you make this corn- 
plimeiit to the mathematicians, that you leave them to their liberty, to go on, 
if they pleafe, “ in their laudable endeavours, to reduce natural fpeculations to 
mathematical certainty.” 

An d thus we are come to the end of your Lordfhip*s clearing this paffage 5 
that you grant that, by fenfetion and reflection, we come to know the powers 
and properties of things j but our reafon [i. e. the principles of reaibn, agreed 
on by mankind] is fatisfied, that there muft be fomething beyond thefes be« 
caufe it is impoflible, they Ihould fubfifl; by themfelves : fo that the nature of 
«« things properly belongs to reafon [i. e. the principles of reafon, agreed on by 
mankind] and not to mere ideas.” Which, if any one be fo lucky as to un- 
der ftand, by thefe your Lordfhip’s fifty pages, fpent upon it, better than my 
friend did, when he confeffed himfelf gravelled by it, as it ftands here recited, 
he ought to enjoy the advantage of his happy genius, whilfl: I mifs that fatif- 
faCtion, by the dulnefs of mine j which hinders me allb, from feeing, how the 
oppofition of the way of certainty, by ideas, and the way of certainty, by rea- 
fon, comes in, in the explication of this paffage ; or, at leaft, if it does belong 
to it, yet I muft own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not fee what the 
oppofition, or diference, is, which your Lordfhip has fo much talked of, be- 
tween the way of certainty, by ideas, and the method of certainty, by reafon. 

For my excufe, I think others will be as much in the dark as I, fince you no 
where tell, wherein you yourfelf, my Lord, place certainty. So that to talk 
of a difference, between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is not by ideas, 
without declaring, in what that other certainty confiffs, is like to have no better 
fuccefs, than might be expeCted from one, who would compare two things 
together, the one whereof is not known. 

You now return to your difeourfe of nature and perfon, and tell me, that, p. 154, 
to what you faid, about the general nature, in diftin< 5 : individuals, I objeCt thefe 
three things: 

(i.) “That I cannot put together one and the feme and diffind::” this I 
own to be my objection ; “ and confequently there is no foundation for the di“ 

“ ffinCtioh of nature and perfon.” This, with fubmiffion, I deny to be any ob- 
jection of mine, either in the place, quoted by your Lordlliip, or any where Letter 2, 
elfe. There may be foundation enough for diflinCtion, as there is, of thefe P* ^^ 7 * 
two, and yet they may be treated of, in a way fo obfcure, fo confufed, or, 
perhaps, fo fublime, that an ordinary capacity may not from thence get, as 
your Lordffiip expreffes it, “ clear and difl:in<d apprehenfions of them.” This 
was that which my friend and I complained of, in that place, want of clearnefs 
in your Lordlhip*s difeourfe, not of want of diffinCtion, in the things them- 
felves. 

(2.) “That what your Lordlhip faid about common nature, and particular 
fubftance in individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my friends,” 

To which, my Lord, you may add, if you pleafe, that it is ffill fo to me. 

(3.) That I laid, “ that to ipeak truly md precifely of this matter, as in 
“ reality it is, there is no fuch thing as one and the fame common nature, in fe- 
“ veral individuals ; for all that in truth is in them, is particular, and nothing 
“ but particular, &c.” Anfw. This was faid, to ffiew how unapt thefe ex- 
preffions, “ the feme common nature, in feveral individuals ; and feveral indivi- 
“ duals being in the fame common nature j” were to give true and clear notions 
VoL.I. 76 of 
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relation one to another^ but what the fpleen was, fhe knew not one jot better 
t-han ihe did before, he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative defi- 
nitions of terms, that are not relative, ufually do no more, than lead us into 
a circuit, to the fame place, from whence we fet out, and there leave us in the 
lame ignorance, we were in at firft. So, I fear, it would fall out with me 
here, if I, willing as I am to iinderftand, what your Lordihip means, by na- 
ture, iliould go on to aik, what you mean by ejSential properties ? 

Th e three or four next pages, I hope, your Lordihip does not think contain p, 15^-161. 
any ferious aiifwer, to what my friend faid, concerning Peter, James, and Lett. 2. 
John f and as for the pleafantry of your countryman, I iliall not pretend to 
meddle with that, fmee your Lordihip, who knows, better than any body, his 
way of chopping of logick, was fain to give it off, becaufe it was growing too 
rough. What work fuch a dangerous chopper of logick would make, with an 
argument, that fuppofed the nam^, Peter, James, and John, to ftand for men, 
and then without icruple affirmed, that the nature of men was in them, if he 
were let loofe upon it, who can tell ? efpecially, if he might have the liberty 
ffrenuouily to life the phrafe, “ for his life,’* and to obferve what a turn the 
chiming of words, without determined ideas annexed to them, give to the un- 
deribinding, when they are gone deep into a man’s head, and pafs there for 
things. 

To ihewj that the common, or /general, nature of man could not be in 
Peter, or James, T alleged, that whatever exifted (as whatever was in Peter, or 
James, did) was particular , and that it confounded my underftandingj to make 
a general, a particular; In anfwer, your Lordihip tells me, that to make me 
underffand thisj you had told me, in your anfwer to my firft letter, “ that P* 
we are to confider beings^ as God had ordered them, in their feveral forts 
and ranks,” &c. And thereupon you affi me, “ why it was not anfwered 


in the proper place for it?” Anfw. I owiii I am not always fo fortunate, 
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to fay things in that, which your Lordihip thinks the proper place ; but having 
been rebuked for repetitions^ I thought your Lordihip could not be ignorant, 
that, “ I had confidered beings, as God had ordered them, in their feveral 
“ forts and ranks,” &c. fince you could not but have read thefe words of mine : Eflay, S. llu 
** I would not here be thought to forget, much lefs to deny, that nature, in c. 3. § 13. 
the prodiidtion of things, makes feveral of them alike. There is nothing 
more obvious, efpecially in the races of animals, and all things propagated 
“ by feed, &c,” And I have expreffed my fenfe in tliis point, fo fully, here, 
and ill odier places, particularly B. iii. c. 6. that I dare leave ,itto my reader, 
without any larther explication. 

Your Lordlliip farther affis, “ Is not that a real nature, which is the fulled of p, 
real properties? And is not the nature really in thole, who have the effential 
properties ?” I anfwer to both thcle queftions, Yes j fuch as is the reality of the 
fubjed, Ibich is the reality of its properties : the abffi'ad, general idea is really 
in the mind of him, that has it, and the properties, that it has, are really and 
infeparably annexed to it 5 let this reality be whatever your Lordihip pleales : 

But this will never prove, that this general nature exiffs in Peter, or James. 

Thofe properties, with fiibmiffion, do not, as your Lordihip fuppofes, exift in 
Peter and James : tliofe qualities, indeed, may exift in them, which your Lord- 
Iliip calls properties 5 but they are not , properties, in. either of them, but are 
properties only, of that fpecific, abftrad nature, which Peter and James, for 
their fuppofed conformity to it, are ranked under. For example, rationality, as 
much a property as it is, of a man, is no property of Peter. lie was rational 
a good part of his life, could write and read, and was a Iharp fellow at a bar- 
gain ; but about thirty, a knock fo altered him, that for thefe twenty years paft 
he has been able to do none of thefe things : there is, to this day, not fo mudi 
appearance of reafon in him, as in his horde, or monkey, and yet he is Peter 
ftill. 

Your Lordlliip afks, “ is not that areal nature, that is the fubjed: of real .j.5. 
properties? And is not that nature really in thole^ who have the fame efleii- 
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tiai properties?’' Give me leave, I befeech you, to afic, are^not tlidfe diftind^ 
real natures, tliat are the fubjeds of diftind, effential properties ? FA exaosple, 
the nature of an animal is the fubjed of effential properties of an animal, with 
the exclufion of thofe of a man, or a horfe; or elfe the nature of kn animal^ 
and the nature of a man, and the nature of a horfe would be the farike : and fo 
wherever the fubjed of the elTential properties of an animal is, there alfo would 
be the fubjed of the elTential properties of a man, and of a horfe ^ and fo, in 
effed, whatever is an animal, would be a man 5 the real nature of, kn animal, 
and the real nature of a man, being the fame. To avoid this, there is no other 
way (if this reality, your Lordlbip builds fo much on, be any thii|g, beyond 
the reality of two abftrad diftind ideas, in the mind) but that theic be one real 
nature of an animal, the fubjed of the elTential properties of an animal, and 
another real nature of a man, the fubjed of the elTential properties of a man ; both 
.which real natures muft be in Peter, to make him a man. So that every individual 
man, or bead, mud, according to this account, have two real natures in him, 
to make him what he is 5 nay, if this be fo, two will not ferve the turn, 
Bucephalus mud have the real natures of ens, or beings and the real nature of 
body, and the real nature of vivens, and the real nature of animal, and the 
real nature of a horfe, i. e. five didind real natures in him, to make him 
Bucephalus : for thefe are all really didind, common natures, whereof one is not 
the fubjed of precifely the fame elTential properties as the other. This, tho’ very 
hard to my underdanding, mud be really fo, if every didind, common, or ge- 
neral nature, be a real being, that really exids any where, but in the underdand- 
ing : “ common nature, taken in my way of ideas, your Lordihip truly fays, 
‘‘ will not make me underdand fuch a common nature, as you fpeak of, which 
fubfids in feveral individuals, becaufe I can have no ideas of real fubdances, but 
fuch as are particular 5 all others are only abdrad ideas, and made only by 
the ad of the mind.” But what your Lorddiip fiirther promifes there, I find, 
to my forrow, does not hold, viz. that in your Lordfliip’s way (as far as you 
have difeovered it) which you call the way of reafon, “ I may coine to a bet- 
“ ter underdanding of this matter.” 11 

• Your Lx)rdllfip, in the next paragraph, declares yourfelf really alhamed to 
be put to explain thefe things, that, which you had faid, being fo very plain and 
eafy : and yet I am not adiamed to own, “ that, for my life,” I cannot un-^ 
derdand them, as they are now farther explained. Your Lorddiip thinks it 
proved, that every common nature, is a real being : let it be fo, that it is the 
fubjed of real properties, and that thereby it is demondrated to be a real being , 
this makes it harder for me, to conceive, that this common nature of a man, 
which is a real being, and but one, fhould yet be really in Peter, in James, and in 
John. Had Amphitruo been able to conceive this, he had not been fo much puz- 
zled, or thought Sofia to talk idly, when he told him, “ domi ego fum, in- 
“ quam, & apud te adfum, Sofia idem.” For the common nature of man, is a 
real being, as your Lorddiip fays, and Sofia is no more : and he that can con- 
ceive any one, and the fame real being to be in divers places at once, can have 
no difficulty to conceive it of another real being. And fo Sofia may at the 
fame time be at home, and with his mader abroad : and Amphitruo might 
have been afhamed to demand the explication of fo plain a matter j or at lead, 
if he had duck a little at here, and there, too, ought he not to have been 
fatisfied, as foon as Sofia had told him, I am another didindt, I, here, from the 
fame I, that I was there ? Which, no doubt, Sofia could have made out : let 
your Lorddfip’s countryman chop logick with him, and try whether he cannot. 
Countryman, But how -is it poifibie, Sofia, that thou, the real fame, as thou 
faye% fhould be at home and here too Sofia. Very eafily, becaufe I axn really 
the fame,.- and yet didindt. Countrym, How can this be ? Sofia, By a trick that 
I have.* ^CqUiitryin. .Cand thou teach me the trick ? Sofia. Yes 5 ’tis but for 
thee to get, la particular fubfidence, proper to thy real felf, at home, and ano- 
■ : ther to thy real felf abroad, and the bufi- 

nefs is done :’ tlSo® wilt, then, eafily be. therfame real thing, and didind: from 
thyfelf 5 and thou mayed be, in as many places together, as thou cand get par- 
ticular 
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'ticular flibfiftences, and be Ml the fame, onCj real being. Country m. But 

what is that particular fubliftence ? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, friend, that’s 
the fecret I I thought once it was particular exiftence, but that I find is an in- 
eftedtual drug, and will not do: every one fees it will not make the lame real 
being, diilinct from itfelf 5 nor bring it into two dilFerent places at once, and 
therefore it is laid alide, and fubliftence is taken to do the feat. Countrym^ 

Exiftence, my boy’s fchoolmafter, made me underftand, the other day, when 
my grey mare foled. For he told me that a horfe, that never was before, be- 
gan then to exift j and when the poor foie died, he told me the lame liorfe 
ceafed to exift. Sofia. But did he tell thee, what became of the real, com- 
mon nature of an horfe, that was in it, v/hen the foie died ? Countrym. 

No : but this I know, that my real horfe, was really deftroyed. Sofia. 

There’s now thy ignorance ! So much of thy horfe, as had a real exiftence, was 
really deftroyed, that’s true : but there was fomething in thy horfe, which hav- 
ing a real, particular lubfiftence, was not deftroyed ; nay, and the be ft part of thy 
horfe too: for it was that, which had in it all thofe properties, that made thy 
horfe better than a broomftick. Countrym. Thou teli’ft me wonders of this 
fame, lubfiftence ; what, I pray thee, is it ? Sofia. I beg your pardon for 
that 5 it is the very phiiofopher’s ftone j thofe who are adepti, and can do ftrange 
things with it, are wifer than to tell what it is. Countrym. Where may it 
be bought, then .? Sofia. That I know not : but I will tell thee, where thou 
mayeft meet with it. Countrym. Where ? Sofia. In fome of the fliady 
thickets of the fchoolmen ; and ’tis worth the looking after. For if particular 
fubliftence has fuch a power, over a real being, as to make one and the fame 
real being, to be diftind, and in divers places, at once, it may perhaps be able 
to give thee an account, what becomes of that real nature of thy horfe, after thy 
horfe is dead j and if thou canft but find, whither that retires, who knows but 
thou may ft get as ufeflil thing, as thy horfe, again ? fince to that real nature of 
thy horfe, infeparably adheres the fliape, and motion, and other properties of 
thy horfe. 

I HOPE, my Lord, your countryman will not be difpleafed to have met with 
Sofia to chop logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real felf might be the fame, and diftind:, and be really, in diftindf places, at 
once, by the help of a particular fubliftence, proper to him, in each place 5 as 
it is intelligible, how any real being, under the name of a common nature, or 
under any other name, beftowed upon it, maybe the fame and diftindt, and 
really be in divers places, at once, by the help of a particular fubliftence, proper 
to each of thofe diftindt lames. At leaft, if I may anfwer for myfelf, I under- 
ftand one as well as the other : and if my head be turned from common fenle 
(as I find your Lordfhip very apt to think) fo that it is great news to you, that p. 

I underftand any things if in my way of ideas, I cannot underftand words, 
that appear to me, either to ftand for no ideas, or to be fo joined, that ‘ 
they put inconfiftent ideas together ; I think your Lordfhip iifes me right to 
turn me off for dcfperate, and leave me, as you do, to the reader’s under- I’- ^^ 9 ' 

ftanding.” 

To your Lordflnp’s many queftions, concerning men and drills, in the 
paragraph, where you begin to explain, what my friend and I found difficult, in 
your difcourfe, concerning perlbn; I anfwer, that thefe two. names, man and P. 169, 170. 
drill, are perfedly arbitrary, whether founded on real, diftind properties, or no 5 
fo perfedly arbitrary, that, if men had plealed, drill might have ftood for 
what man now does, and vice verla. I anlwer, further, that thefe two names 
ftand for two abftrad ideas, which are (to thofe, who know what they mean, 
by thefe two names) the diftind eftences of two diftind kinds 5 and as particular 
exiftences, or things exifting, are found by men (who know*what they mean, 
by thefe names) to agree to either of thofe ideas, which ’ thefe names Hand 
for 5 tlrefe names relpedively are applied to thofe particular things, and the things 
faid to be of that kind. This I have fo fully and at large explained, in my Eft 
fay, that I Ihould have thought it needlefs to have faid any thing again of it 
VoL. I. 7H , here. 
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here, had it not been to fhew my readinefs to aofwer any queftions, you fhall 
bepleafed to alk^ concerning any thing I have v^rit, which your Lordiliip either 
finds difficult, or has forgot, 

Vind.p.259. In the next place^ your Lordlhip comes to clear what you had faid, in an- 
fwer to this quefiion, put by yoiirfelf, “ what is this difiindfion of Peter, James, 
Ibid. and John, founded upon ?” To which you anfwered, “ that they may be 

difdnguifiied from each other, by our fenfes, as to difterence of features, diP 
tance of place, &c. But that is not all f for luppofing there was no, external 
difference, yet there is a difference between them, as feveral individuals, in the 
“ fame common nature.’" Thefe words, when my friend and I came to con- 
p. 1-7 j. fider, we owned, as your Lordihip here takes notice, that we could underftand^ 

no more by them j but this ; " that the ground of diilindlion, between feveral 
individuals, in the fame common nature, is, that they are feveral individuals 
Kid. " in the ilime common nature.” Hereupon your Lordfhip tells me, the 
queftion now is, what this diftindion is founded upson? whether on our ob- 
“ ferving the difterence of features, diftance of pdace, &c. or on fomc antecedent 
“ ground ?” 

Pursuant hereunto, as if this were the quefiion, you, in the next paragrapib, 
(as far as I can underhand it) make the ground of the diftindion between thefe 
Ibid, individuals, or the principium indiViduationis, to be the union of the foul and 
body. But vrith fubmiftion, my Lord, the qiieftion is, whether I and my friend 
were to blame ; becaufe, when your Lordfhip, in the words above-cited, having- 
removed all other grounds of diftindion, laid, “ there was yet a difference, be- 
“ tween Peter and James, as feveral individuals in the fame common nature 
we could underftand no more by it, but this, “ that the ground of diftiodion 
" between feveral individuals in the fiime common nature, is, that they are fe- 
veral individuals in the fame common nature.” 

Let the ground, that your Lordfhip now afiigns of the diftindiion of indivi- 
duals, be what it will, or let what you % be as clear, as you pleafe, viz. That 
the ground of their diftinedion is in the union of foul and body 5 it will, I hum- 
bly conceive, be neverthelefs true, that what you faid before, might amount to 
no more but this, “ that the ground of the diflindtion between feveral indi- 
“ viduals, in the fame common nature, is, that they are feveral individuals 
“ in the fame common nature and therefore, we might not be to blame 
for fo underfianding it. For the words, which our underffandings were, then, 
employed about, were thofe, which you had there laid, and not thofe, which you 
would fay five months after : tho’ I muff own, that thofe, which your Lord- 
P, 171-173. fhip here fays, concerning the diftindion of individuals, leave it as much in the 
dark to me, as what you faid before. But, perhaps, I do not iinderffand your 
Lordflup’s words right 3 becaufe I conceive that the principium individuationis 
is the fame, in all ,the feveral fpecies of creatures, men as well as others ; and 
therefore, if the union of foul and body be that, which diftinguillies two 
individuals, in the human fpecies, one from another, I know not how two cher- 
ries, or two atoms of matter, can be diftindt individuals j lince, I think, there is, 
in them, no union of a foul and body. And, upon this ground, it will be 
very hard to tell, what made the fdul and the body individuals (as certainly they 
were) before their union; ^ ' 

But I lhall leave what your Lordiliip fays, concerning this matter, to the 
•examination of thofe, whole health and leifure allows them more time, than 
I have, for this weighty quefiion, wherein the diftindtion of two men, or two 
•'cherries,' conjfifis : for I fear, I fbould make your LoidOiip’s countryman a little 
wonder again, to fihd a grave philofopher make a ferious queftion of it. 

P. r73,x74. To yqur next -paragi-aph, I anfwer, that if the true idea of a perfon, 
or tke figj^cation of the word, perfon, lies in this, that fuppofing 
there no other difference, in the leveral individuals, of the fame kind 3 
yet there difference between them as feveral individuals in the fame 
common iwil Ibllow from hence, that the name, perfon, will 

agree to BucepWM’tnd F(Argus, as well to Alexander and Heaor. But whe- 
ther this confequence will agree, with what your Lordiliip fays, concerning 

perfon 
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| r.[oi\ In another place, I am not concerned 5 I am only anfwerable for this 

cor :cf]ucrice. , . 

u II Lordfliip is pleafed here to call my endeavour to find out the meaning 17 v 
of ' 'rj-ir words, as you had put them together, “ trifling exceptions.” To which 
I inirfl lay, that I am heartily forry, that either my underftandingj or your 
Lordiliip’s way of writihg, obliges me fo often to fuch trifling. I cannot, as' 

I liave iiiidj anfwer to what I do not underftand^ and I hope, here, my trifling, 
in fear chiiig out your Lordfiiip’s meaning j was not much out of the way, be- 
cauie, I think, every one will fee, by the fteps I took, that the fenfe I found 
out bv it, was that which your words implied; and your Lordfliip does not 
dilbwn it^ but only replies, that I fhould not have drawn that, which was the 
natural Gonfequence from it, becaufe that confequence would not well confifl: 
with what you had fiiid, in another place. 

Wh at your Lordfliip adds farther, to clear your faying, “ that an indivi- p. 174, 17.7. 
dual, intelligent fubflance is rather fuppofed to the making of a peribiij than 
“ the proper definition of it;^’ tho’, in your definition of perfon, you put a 
compleat, intelligent fubflance ; mufl: have its effed: upon others underdandings : 

I muft fufier under the ilioit-fightednefs of my own, who neither iinderftood 
it, as it flood in your firfl anfwer, nor do I now, as it is explained in your 
fecond. 

Youk Lordfliip being here, as you fay, come to the end of this debate, 1 p. 176. 
jfliould here have ended too; and it was time, my letter being grown already 
to too great a bulk : but I being ingaged, by promife, to anfwer fome things, 
in your firfl letter, which, in my reply to it, I had omitted, I now come to 
them, and fliall endeavour to give your Lordfhip fatisfadion in thofe points; 
tho' to make room for them, I leave out a great deal that I had writ, in anfwer 
to this your Lordfhip’s fecond letter. And if, after all, my anfwer feems too 
long, I mufl beg your Lordfliip, and my reader to excufe it, and impute it to 
thofe occafions of length, which I have mentioned in more places than one, as 
they have occurred. 

The original and main queflion, between your Lordfliip and me, beingj 
“ whether there were any thing in my Eflfay repugnant to the dodrine of the 
“ Trinity ?” I endeavoured, by examining the grounds and manner of your 
Lordfhip’s drawing my book into that controverfy, to bring that queflion to a 
decifioii. And, therefore, in my anfwer to your Lordfhip's firfl letter, I infifled 
particularly, on what had a relation to that point. This method your Lordfhip, 
in your fecond letter, cenfured, as if it contained only perfonal matters, which 
were fit to be laid afide. And, by mixing new matter, and charging my book 
with new accufations, before the firfl was made out, avoided the decifion of 
what was, in debate, between us ; a flrong prefumption to me, that your Lord- 
fhip had little to fay, to fupport what began the controverfy, which you were 
fo willing to have me let fall ; whilft, on the other fide, my filence to other 
points, which I liad promifed an anfwer to, was often refiedled on, and I re- 
buked for not anfwering in the proper place. 

Your Lordfliip’s calling upon me, on this occafion, fliall not be lofl; it is 
fit your expedlatioii fliould be fiitisfied, and your objedlions confidered ; which, 
for the reafbns above-mentioned, were not examined in my former anfwer : 
and wliich, whether true, or falfe, as I humbly conceive, make nothing for, or 
againtf, the dodlrine of the Trinity. I fhall, therefore, confider them barely, 
as fo many philofophical queflions, and endeavour to fhew your Lordfliip 
where, and upon what grounds it is I flick ; and what it is, that hinders me 
from the fatisfadtion, it would be to. me, to be in every one of them of your 
mind. 

You r Lordfliip tells me, whether I do own fubflance, or not, is not the Anfwer s, 
point before us ; but whether, by virtue of thefe principles, I can come to P* 7 » 
any certainty of reafon about it. And your Lordfliip fays, the very places, 

I produce, do prove the contrary ; which you fhall, therefore, fet down, in 
my own words, both as to corporeal and fpiritual fubflances.” 


Here 
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Here a<yain, my Lord, I muft beg your pardon, that I do not diftindiy 
comprehend your meaning inMhefe words, viz. “ that, by virtue of thefe prin- 
“ ciples, one cannot come to certainty of reafon, about fubftance :’' for it .is not 
very clear to me, whether your Lordfhip means, that we cannot come to cer-^ 
tainty, that there is fuch a thing in the world, as fubftance s or, wlietlier we 
cannot make any other propofition, about fubftance, of wliicli we can be cer- 
tain ; or whether we cannot, by my principles, edablilh any idea of fubftance^ 
of which we can be certain. For to come to certainty of reafon, about fub- 
haiice, may fignify either of thefe, which are far different propohtions : and I 
ihall wafte your Lordihlp’s time, my reader’s, and my own (neither of which 
would I willingly do) by taking it in one lenfe, when you mean it in another, 
led I fhould meet with fome fiich reproof as this j that “ I mifreprefent your 
“ meaning, or might have underdood it, if I had a mind to it,” &c. And, 
therefore, cannot but wlfli, that you had fo far condefeended to the lownefs of 
my apprehendon, as to have given me your fenfe fo determined, that I might 
not trouble you with anfwers, to what was not your precife meaning. 

To avoid it, in the prelent cafe, and to find in what fenfe, I was here to 
take thefe words, “ come to no certainty of reafon, about fu biiance, ’ 1 looked 
into what followed, and when I came to the 13 th page, I thought I had there 
got a clear explication of your Lordfhip’s meaning, and that by no certainty of 
reafon' about fubdance, your Lordfliip here meant no certain idea of fubdaiice„ 
Your Lorddfip’s words are, “ I do not charge them” (L e. me, as one of the gen- 
tlemen of the new way of reafoning) “ with difearding the notion of fubftance, 
becaufe they have but an imperfect idea of it; but, becaufe, upon thole prin- 
ciples, there can be no certain idea, at all, of it.” Flere I thought myfelf 
fure, and that thefe words plainly interpreted the meaning of your propofition, 
p. 7. to be, “ that, upon my principles, there can be no certain idea, at all, of 
“ fubdance.” But,' before I came to the end of that paragraph, I found my 
myfelf at a lofs again ; for that paragraph goes on, in thefe words : whereas 
“ your Lordfliip aderts it to be one of the mod natural and certain ideas in our 
“ minds, becaufe it is a repugnance to our fird conception of things, that modes, 
“ or accidents, ihould fubfid: by themfelves; and, therefore, you faid, the 
‘‘ rational idea of fubftance is one of the firft ideas, in our minds : and how- 
ever imperfed: and obfeure our notion be, yet we are as certain that fub- 
** ftances are, and muft be, as that there are any beings in the world.” Flere 
the certainty, which your words feem to mean, is certainty of the being of 
“ fubftance.” 

In this fenfe, therefore, I fliall take it, till your Lordfhip fliall determine it 
otherwife : and the reafon, why I take it fo, is, becaufe what your Lordfhip 
goes on to fay, feems to me to look mod that way, The propofition, then, 
that your Lorddiip undertakes to prove, is this ; ” that, by virtue of my prin- 
ciples, we cannot come to any certainty of reafon, that there is any fucli 
“ thing as fubftance and your Lordfliip tells me, “ that the very places I pro- 
‘‘ duce do prove the contrary ; which you, therefore, will fet down, in my 
“ own words, both as to corporeal and fpiritiial fubdances.” 

The firft your Lordfhip brings, ar^ thefe words of mine : Wlien we talk, 
or think, of any particular fort of corporeal fubftances, • as Iiorfe, done, &c» 
tho’ the idea we have of either of them be but the complication, or colledion, 
of thofe feveral, fimple ideas of fenfibie qualities, which we ufe to find united 
in the thing, called horfe or ftone ; yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how 
“ they fhoiild fubfift alone, nor one in another, we fuppofe them exifting in, 
** ‘^d fupported by fome common fubjed: ^ which fupport we denote by the 
nafe, fubftance s tho' it be certain, we have no clear and diftind idea of 
‘‘ we fcppofe a' fupport.” And again, 

, “ happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. think- 

ing, rea^fe::J^ing, ';^c* “ which "we confiderihg, not to ftibfift of them- 
felves, nor they can to body, or be produced 'by 

it, we are apt'M' lhjw #efe the-.adions of fome other fubftance, which 
’ ‘ “ we 
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we callfpirits whereby yet it is. evident, that having no other idea^ or nh» 
tionh of matter, but fomething, wherein thofe many ienllble qualities, which 
“ alFeit our fenfes, do fubiih : ; by fuppohng a fubilance, wherein thinking, 

“ knowings doubting, and a power of moving^ &:c. do fubiift ; we have as 
dear a notion of the nature, or fubftance, of ipirit, as we have of body 5 
“ the one being fuppofed to be (without knowing what it is) the fubifratum to 
thofe fimpie ideas, we have from without 5 and the other fuppofed (with 
“ alike ignorance of what it is) to be the fubltratum to thofe operations, which 
we experiment in ourfelves/' 

But how thefe words prove, that^ upon my principles, we cannot come 
to any certainty of reafon, that there is any fuch thing, as fubftance, in the 
world f’ I confefs I do not fee, nor has your Lordfhip, as I humbly conceive, 
ihewn. And I think it would be a hard matter, from thefe words of mine, 
to make a fyllogifm, whole conclufion fhould be, ergo,^ from my principles 
we cannot come to any certainty of reafon, that there is any fubflance in the 
«« world.” 

Your Lordfhip, indeed, tells me^ that I fay, that thefe and the like Anfwer i. 
ikfluons of fpeaking, that fiibflanee is always fuppofed fomething j” and P' 9 ' 
grant that I fay over and over, that fubflance is fuppofed : but that, your Lord- 
Ihip fays, is not what you looked for, but fomething in the way of certainty, 
by reafon. 

Wh at your Lordfliip looks fori is not, I fnd, always eafy for me to guefs. 

But what I brought that, and fome other paflages, to the fame purpofe, for, 
out of my Effay, that, I think, they prove, viz. that “ I did not dilcard, nor 
almoft difcard fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world for he, that 
fuppofes, in every fpecies of material beings, fubflance, to be always fomething, 
doth not difcard, or almofl difcard, it out of the world, or deny any fuch 
thing to be. The paflages alleged, I think, prove this 5 which was all i brought 
them for. And, if they fhouid happen to prove no more, I think, you can 
hardly infer from thence, “ that, therefore, upon my principles, we can comp 
to no certainty, that there is any fuch thing, as fubflance, in the world.” 

Your Lordfliip goes on to infifl mightily, upon my fuppohng ; and to thefe Anfwer 
words of mine, we cannot conceive, how thefe fenfible qualities fhouid fub- P* 9 * 
fift alone ^ and, therefore, we fuppofe a fubflance to fupport them,” your 
Lordfliip replies, “it is but fuppofing flill; becaufe we cannot conceive it other- 
“ wife : but what certainty follows from not being barely able to conceive 
Anfw. The fame certainty that follows from the repugnancy, to our firfl concep- 
tions of things, upon which your Lordfliip grounds the relative idea of fub- 
flance. Your words are, “ it is a mere effedl of reafon, becaufe it is a repug- Anfwer 
“ nancy to our firfl conceptions of things, that modes, or accidents, fhouid P" 

“ fubfifl by themfelves.” Your Lordfhip then, if I underfland your reafoning 
here, concludes, that there is fubflance, “ becaufe it is a repugnancy to our con- 
“ ceptions of things” (for whether that repugnancy be to our firfl, or fecand 
conceptions, I think that is all one) “ that modes, or accidents, fhouid fubfifl 
“ by themfelves ” and I conclude the fame thing, becaufe we cannot conceive 
how fenfible qualities flaould fubfifl by themfelves. Now what the difference of 
certainty is, from a repugnancy to our conceptions, and from our not being able 
to conceive 5 I confefs, my Lord, I am not acute enough to difcern. And, there- 
fore, it feems to me, that I have kid down the fame certainty of the being of 
fubflance, that your Lordfhip has done. 

Your Lerdiliip adds, “are there not multitudes of things, which we are Anfwer t., 
“ not able to conceive ? and yet it would not be allowed us to fuppofe, what P- 9* 

“ we think fit, upon that accoimtf’ Anfw. Your Lordfliip’s is certainly a very 
jufl rule j it is pity it does not reach the cafe. “ But, becaufe it is not allowed 
“ us to fuppofe, what we think fit, in things, which we are not able to con- 
“ ceive f ’ it does not, therefore, follow, that we may not with certainty fiip- 
pofe, or infer, that which is a natural and undeniable confequence of fuch an 
inability to conceive, as I call it^ or repugnancy to our conceptions, as you call 
Vox.. L 7 1 k-. 
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it. We cannot conceive the foundation of Harlem church to hand upon no-^ 
thing j but, becaufe it is not allowed us to hippofe what we think fit, viz. that 
it is laid upon a rock of diamond, or fupported by faries, yet I thiik all the 
world will allow the infallible certainty of this fuppofition from thence, that it 


efore. 


your 


rehs upon fomething. This I take to be the prefent cafe ; and, there 
next words, I think, do lefs concern Mr. L. than my Lord B. of W. I lhali 
fet them down, that the reader may apply them, to which of the two he thinks 
they moft belong. They are, “ I could hardly conceive that Mr. 


have brought fuch evidence as this againft himfelf ; but I mufl fuppofe fome 
“ unknown fubftratiim, in this cafe.'’ For. thefe words, that your Lordfhip 
has lafi: quoted of mine, do not only not prove, “ that, upon my principles we 
‘‘ cannot come to any certainty, that there is any llich thing, as fubflance, in 
the world but prove the contrary, that there mufi: certainly be fubftance 
in the world; and, upon the very lame grounds, that your Lordlhip takes it to 
be certain. 

Your next paragraph, which is to the lame purpofe, I have readJ more than 
once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to willi myfelf young again ; 
or that a livelinefs of fancy, fuitable to that age, would teach me to fport with 


words, for the diverfion of ray readers. This I find your Lordlhip thinks fo 
necelFary, to the quickning of controverfy, that you will not truft the debate, 
to the greatnefs of your learning, nor the gravity of your fubje<^b, without 
1 . .1 •, j* 1 .a what your 

as long as 

there is any limple idea, or fenfible quality left, according to my way of 
arguing, frLftance cannot be difcarded ; becaufe all fimple ideas, all fenfible 
qualities, carry with them the fuppofition of a fubftratiim, to exift in, and a 


it, whatever authority the dignity of your charader might give, to 
Lordlhip fays: for you, having quoted thefe words of mine; 


ilibftance, wherein they inhere;” you add, “ what is the meani) 
“ ing with them a fuppofition of a fubftratum, and a fubftance ? 


L. would 


ag of carry- 
Have thele 


fimple ideas the notion of a fubftance in them? No, but they carry it with 
them : How fo ? Do fenfible qualities carry a corporeal fubftance along with 
“ them ? Then a corporeal fubftance mu ft be intromitted by the fenfes, together 
“ with them : no, but they carry the fuppofition with them ; and, truly, that 
“ is burden enough for them. But which way do they carry it? It feems, it 
“ is only, becaufe we cannot conceive it other wife : What is this conceiving ? 
It may be faid, it is an ad of the mind, not built on limple ideas, hut lies in 
the comparing the ideas of accident and fubftance together ; and, from thence, 
" finding that an accident muft carry fubftance along with it : but this will not 
“ clear it ; for the ideas of accidents are fimple ideas, and carry nothing along 
“ with them, but the impreflion made by fenfible objedls. ” 

In this pafiage, I conclude, your Lordlhip had fome regard to the entertain- 
ment of that part of your readers, who would he thought men, as ■well by 
being rifible, as rational creatures. For I cannot imagine, you meant this for 
anargument ; if you did, I have this plain fimple anfwer, that, “ by carrying with 
“ them a fuppofition,” I mean, according to the ordinary import of the phrafe, 
that fenfible qualities imply a fubftratum, to exift in. And, if your Lordfliip 
pleafe to change one of thefe equivalent expreflions, into the other, all the argu- 
ment here, 1 think, will be at an end; what will become of the fport and 
fmiling, I will not anfwer. 

Hitherto, I do not fee any thing, in my words, brought by your Lord- 
lhip that proves, “ that, .upon my principles, we can come to no certainty of 
reafoh,' that there is fubftance in the world ;” but the contrary. 

' ^ouR Lordlhip’s next words are to tell the world, that my fimile, about the 
elepllant andtortoifc, “ is to ridicule the notion of fubftance, and the European 
“ phUofopkers for afierting it.” But, if your Lordlhip pleafe to turn again, to 
B. ii. c. 13. niy Efia^j, you will find thofe palTages were not intended to ridicule tire notion of 
§ ^ 9 * fubftance, who afferted it, whatever that, it, fignifies : but to Ihew, that 

tho’ fubftance ;<^|:fupportJa<3gi^ yet philofophers, who had found fuch a 
fupport neceirafy, ‘"ha4 .p-0 ’more a clear idea, of what that fupport was, than 

' . tlie 
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the Indian hadj of that, which fnpported his tortoifCj tho* fare he was, it was 
ibinetliing. Had your pen, which quoted fo fuch of the nineteenth fedtion Anfv/er, i. 
of the thirteenth chapter of my fecoiid book, but fet down the remaining line P- 
and a half of that paragraph, you would, by thefe words, which follow there, 
fo that, of fubftance, we have no idea, of what it is, but only a confufed and 
obfeure one of what it does;” have put it paffc doubt, what I meant^ But 
your Lordlhip was pleafed to take only thofe, which you thought would ferve 
bell to your purpofe; and I crave leave to add, now, thefe remaining ones, to 
Iliew my reader what was mine. 

’Tis to the fame purpofe j I ufe the lame illullration again, in that other place, b. 2i c. 23,' 
which you are pleafed to cite likewife ; which your LordiQiip fays, you did, §• 2. 

only to fliew that it was a deliberate, and (as I thought) lucky fimilitude,” It 
was upon ferious conliderationj I own, that I entertained the opinion, that we 
had no clear and diftindt idea of fubftance. But, as to that fimilitude, I do 
not remember that it was much deliberated on ; fuch inaccurate writers as I am, 
who aim at nothing but plainnefs, do not much iludy fimiles : and, for the fault 
of repetition, you have been pleafed to pardon it. But, fuppoling you had proved, 
that that iiniile was to ridicule the notion of fubftance, publilhed in the wri- 
tings of fome European philofophers ; it will, by no means, follow from thence, 
that, upon my principles, we cannot come to any certainty of reafon, that there 
“ is any fuch thing, as fubllance in the world.” Men’s notions of a thing may 
be laugh’d at, by thofe, whofe principles eftablifhed the certainty of the thing 
itfeif ; and one may laugh at Ariftotle’s notion of an orb of fire, under the 
fphere of the moon, without principles, that will make him uncertain, whether 
there be any fuch thing as fire. My fimile did, perhaps, ferve to Ihew, that 
tiiere were philofophers, whofe knowledge, was not fo clear, nor fo greatj as 
they pretended. If your Lordfhip thereupon thought, that the vanity of fuch 
a pretenfion had fbmething ridiculous in it, I fhall not contefi: your judgment in 
the cafe : for, as human nature is framed, ’tis not impollible that whoever is dif- 
covered to pretend to know more, than really he does, will be in danger to be 
laughed at. 

In the next paragraph, your Lordfliip beftows the epithet, of dull, on Bur- Anfwer, 
gerfdicius, and Sand erfon, and the tribe of logicians. I will not qiieftion your P* 
right to call any body dull, whom you pleafe : but if your Lordfliip does it, 
to infiniiate that I did fo, I hope I may be allowed to lay thus much, in my own 
defence, that I am neither fo ftupid, or ill-natured, to diferedit thofe, whom I 
quote, for being of the feme opinion with me. And he that will look 
into the eleventh and twelfth pages of my Reply, which your Lordfliip refers 
•to, will find, that I am very far from calling them dull, or ipeaking dimi- 
nifhingly of them. But if I had been fo ill-bred, or fooliili, as to have called 
them dull ; I do not fee how that does at all ferve to prove this propofition, 
that, upon my principles, we cannot come to a certainty of reafon, that there 
‘‘ is any fuch thing, as fubftance any more than what follows, in the next 
paragraph. 

Your Lordfliip in it afksme, as if it were of fome great Importance, to the Aiifwer, r> 
prapofition to be proved, “ whether, there be no difference between the bare p. 13* 
being of a thing, and its fubfiftence by itfclf ?” Anfw. Yes, there is a diffe- 
rence, as I iinderftand thofe terms : and then I befeech your Lordfhip to make 
ufe of it, to prove the propofition before us. But becaufe you feem, by this 
queftion, to conclude, that the idea of a thing, that fubfifts by itfeif, is a 
clear and diftinbf idea of fubftance,” I beg leave to afk, is the idea of the 
manner of fubfiftence of a thing, the idea of the thing itfeif? If it be not, ’we 
may have a clear and diftindt idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very 
obfeure and confufed one of the thing. For example, I tell your Lordftiip, 
that I know a thing, that cannot fubfift without a fupport, and I know another 
thing that does fubfift without a fupport, and fay no more of them ; can you, 
by having the clear and diftindt ideas of having a fiipport, and not having a flip- 
port, fay, that you have a clear and diftin(ft idea of the thing, that I know, 

which 
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which has, and of the thing, that I know, \vhich has not, a fupport ? If yout 
Lordfhip can, I befeechyou to give me the clear and diftind: ideas of tliefe, which 
I only call, by the general name, things, that have or have not fuppoits ». for 
fuch there are, and fuch I fliall give your Lordfliip clear and dlftindl ideas of, 
when you flvall pleafe to call upon me, for them j tho’, I thinit, your Lordihip 
will fcarce find them, by the general and confufed idea, of things, nor in the 
clearer and more diftind; idea, of having, or not having, a fur)port. 

To fiiew a blind man, that he ha.s no clear and difiind idea of fcarlet, I tell 
him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing, or being, does not prove, he has 
any clear, or difiind; idea of it j but barely, that he takes it to be fornetliing, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that ^ v. g. he knows 
that it fubfifts, or inheres, in another thing : ‘‘ and is there no difference, lays 
‘‘ he, in your Lordfhip’s words, between the bare being of a thing, and its 
‘‘ fubftence in another?” Yes, fay I to him, a great dealj^ but they are veiy 
different ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diftind: idea of fcarler, 
not fuch a one as I have, who fee and know it, and have another kind of idea of 
it, befides that of inherence. ^ . . i 

Your Lordfhip has the idea of iabiiihiig by itfelf, and, therefore, you con™ 
elude, you have a clear and diftind: idea of the thing, that fubfifts by itfelf 5 
which, methinks, ife all one, as if your countryman fiiould fay, he hath an 
idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature to need no prop to 
lean on, for its fupport, therefore he hath a clear and diftind: idea of a cedar 
of Lebanon 5 which clear and difiind: idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing, but a general one of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a cedar 
is confounded. Juft fo, is the idea of fubftance, which, however called clear and 
diftind, is confounded with the general, indetermined idea of fomething. But 
fuppofe, that the manner of fubfifting by itfelf, give us a clear and diicind: idea 
of fubftance, how does that prove, “ that, upon my principles we can come 
to no certainty of reafon, that there is any fuch thing, as fubftance in the 
world ?” which is the propofition to be proved. 

In what follows, your Lordftiip fays, “ you do not charge any one with dif» 
carding the notion of fubftance s becaufe he has but an imperfed idea of it ; 
” but becaufe, upon thofe principles, there can be no certain idea, at all, of it.” 

Your Lordfhip lays here, tliofe principles, and in other places, thefe principles^ 
without particularly fetting them down, that I know. I am fure, without lay- 
ing down propofitions, that are mine, and proving that, thofe granted, “ we can- 
not tome to any certainty, that there is any fuch thing, as fubftance,” which 
is the thing to be proved •, your Lordftiip proves nothing, in the cafe, againft me. 
What, therefore, the certain idea, which I do not underftand, or idea of fub- 
ftance, has to do here, is not eafy to fee. For that which I am charged with, 
is the difearding fubftance. But the difearding fubftance, is not the difearding the 
notion of fubftance. Mr. Newton has difearded Des Cartes’s vortices^ i. e. laid 
down principles, from which he proves, there is no fuch thing j but he has not 
thereby difearded the notion, or ideas of thofe vortices, for that he had, when he 
confuted their being, and every one, who now reads and underftands him, will 
have. But as I have already obferved, your Lordftiip here, I know not upon 
what ground, nor with what intention, confounds the ideas of fubftance, and fub- 
ftance itfelf: for, to the words above fet down, your Lordftiip fubjoins, that 
“ you aftert it to be one of the moft natural and certain ideas in our minds j 
“ becaufe it is a repugnance to our fir-ft conception of things, that modes, or ac- 
oidehtSj Should fubfift by themfdves j and, therefore, your Lordihip faid, the 
'idea pfTubftance is one of the firft ideas in our minds ^ and, how- 
«« cWimperMaud'dhfcure our notion ‘be, yet we are as certain that fiibftances 
are, miift ■ be, as that there are any beings in the world.” Herein I 
tell your 'tiPrcMhip, that I agree -with you- and therefore, I hope this is no 
objection agafe% Jhe ,T*rinky. Your Lordihip fays, you never thought it 
** was : but foundations certainty, as to matters of faith, upon cleat 

“ and diftiiuft ideasj which was the opinion you oppofed, does certainly over-- 

** throw 
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throw all inyfteries of faith, and excludes the notion of fuhdance, out of 
rational difcoiirfe, which your Lordfliip affirms to have been your mean- 
ing." 

How thefe words, as to matters of faith, came in, or what they had to do 
againft me, in an anfwer only to me, I do not fee ; neither will I here' 
examine what it is to he one of the moft natural and certain ideas in our 
“ minds ” But he it what it will, this l am fure, that neither that, nor any thing 
elfe, contained in this paragraph, any way proves, that, “ upon my principles, 
we cannot come to any certainty, that there is any fuch thing, as fubftance, 
in the world ?” which was the propofition to be proved. 

In the next place, then, I crave leave to confider, how that is proved, wdiich, 
tho’ nothing to the propofition to be proved, is yet, what you here afiert j viz', 
that the idea of fubfiance is one of the mojfl: natural and certain ideas in our 
minds ?” Your proof of it is this, “ becaule it is a repugnancy to our firft con^ 
ception of things, that modes and accidents ffiould fubfifi: by themfelves, and 
“ therefore the rational idea fubfiance is one of the firft ideas in our minds/' 

From whence, I grant it to be a good confequence, that to thofe, who find this 
repugnance, the idea of a fupport is very neceirary j or, if you pleafe to call it ib, 
very rational : but a clear and diftindl idea of the thing itfelf, which is the fup- 
port, will not thence be proved to be one of the firft ideas in our minds ; or, 
that any fuch idea is ever there at all. He that is Satisfied that Pendennis-caftle, if 
it were not fupported, w’^ould fall into the fea, muft think of a fupport, that fuft 
tains it : but whether the thing, that it refts on, be timber, or brick, or ftone, he 
has, by his bare idea of the neceffity of fome fupport, that props it up, no clear 
and diftindt idea at all. 

In this paragraph you farther fay, “ that the laying all foundation of certainty , 
as to matters of faith, on clear and diftind ideas, does certainly exclude the 
notion of fubftance, out of rational difcourfe."' Anfw. This is a propofition, 
that will need a proof j becaufe every body, at firft fight, will think it hard to be 
proved. For it is obvious, that let certainty, in matters of faith, or any matters 
whatfoever, be laid on what it will, it excludes not the notion of fubftance cer- 
tainly out of rational difcourfe ^ unlefs it be certainly true, that we can rationally 
difcourfe of nothing, but what we certainly know. But whether it be a propo- 
fition eafy, or not eafy, to be proved, this is certain, that it concerns not me 5 for 
“ I lay not all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and dif- 
tindt ideas and therefore, if it does difcard fubftance out of thereafonable part 
of the world, as your Lordfiiip phrafes it above, or excludes the notion of fub- 
ftance out of rational difcourfe 5 whatever havock it makes of fubftance, or its 
idea, no one jot of the mifehief is to be laid at my door, becaufe that is no 
principle of mine. 

Your Lordihip ends this paragraph with telling me, that “ I, at length, Anfwer, i. 
apprehend your Lordfiiip* s meaning/* p. 14, 

I WISH heartily that I did, becaufe it would be much more for your eafe, as 
well as my ov/n. For in this cafe of fubftance, I find it not eafy to know your 
meaning, or what it is, I am blamed for. For, in the beginning of this dilpute, ViKd. p.236. 
it is the being of fubftance, and here again, it is fubftance itfelf, is difearded : 
and, in this very paragraph, writ, as it feems, to explain yourfelf j fo that, in 
the clofe of it, you tell me, that “ at length I apprehend your meaning to be, 7* 
that the notion of fubftance is excluded out of rational difcourfe f* theexpli-p, 14. 
cation is fuch, that it renders your Lordfhip’s meaning to me, more obfeure and 
uncertain, than it was before : for, in the fame paragraph, your Lordfiiip fays, 

‘‘ that, upon my principles, there can be no certain idea at all, of fubftance f* 
and alfo, that '' however imperfed and obfeure our notions be, yet we are as cer- 
tain that fubftances are, and muft be, as that there are any beings in the world.” 

So that fuppofing I did know (as I do not) what your Lordfiiip means, by cer- 
tain idea of fubftance ; yet I muft own ftill, that what your meaning is, by dif- 
carding of fubftance, whether it be the idea of fubftance, or the being of fubftance, 

I do not know. But that I think, need not much trouble me, fince your Lord- 
VoL. I. 7 K fhip 
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fliip does not, that I fee, fliew how any pofition, or principle, of 4 lne over- 
throws, either fubtoce itfelf, or the idea of it, or exckides either of tkiii ou t of 

rational difcourfe. . i -r 

Anfwer i. In your next paragraph, yon “ I declare, p. 35. that if any one aliert, 

p' 14. * that we can have no ideas, but from fenfation and refledion, it is iik my opi- 

nion.” My Lord, I have looked over that 3 5th page, and find no fiich words 
of mine there j but refer my reader to that and the following pages, for my 
opinion,' concerning ideas from fenfation and refiedion, how far they are the 
foundation and materials of all our knowledge. And this I do, becaiife, to thofe 
words, which your Lordfhip has fet down as mine, out of the 35th page, but 
Anfwer i. are not there, you fubjoin, that you are very glad of it, and will di me all the 
p. 14. * right you can, in this matter f’ which Leems to imply, that it is i matter of 

great confequence j and, therefore, I defire my meaning may be taken, io my 
p.Ts- own words, as they are fet down at' large., | 

* The promife, your Lordibip makes me, “ of doing me all the right, you 

“ can ” I return my humble thanks for, becaufe it is a piece of juftice, fo fe!- 
dom done in controverfy ; and becaufe I fuppofe you have here made me this 
promife, to authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time your hafte {hoiild 
make you miftake my words, or meaning : to have one’s v/ords exddtly quoted 
and their meaning interpreted, by the plain and vifible defign of the; author, in 
his whole difcourfe, being aright, which every writer has a juft cLjim to, and 
fuch as a lover of truth will be very wary of violating. An inftance of feme 
fort of intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in the nkt page but 
one, where you interpret my words, as if I excufed a miftake, I had made, by 
Anfwer i. calling it a flip of my pen ; whereas, my Lord, I do not ov/ii any flip of my 
P* pen, in that place, but fay, that the meaning of my expreflion there, is to be 

interpreted by other places, and particularly by thofe, where I treat protefledly 
of that fubjed: : and that, in fuch cafes, where an expreflion is ojily incident 
to the matter in hand, and may feem not exadly to quadrate with the author’s 
fenfe, where he defignedly treats of that fubject, it ought rather to be inter- 
preted, as a flip of his pen, than as his meaning. I fliould not have taken fo 
particular a notice of this, but that you, by having up thefe wops with an 
air, that makes me fenfible, how wary I ought to be, fliew what ufe would 
be made of it, if ever I had pleaded the flip of my pen. i 

Anfwer i. In the following pages, I find a difcourfe drawn up, under feveral ranks of 
p. 15-29. numbers, to prove, as I guefs, this propofition, that, in my way of ideas, we 
Anfwer i. “ canuot come to any certainty, as to the nature of fubftance.” I fhail be in a 
p. 20. condition to anfwer to tbisaccufation, when I fliall be told, what particular pro- 
pofition, as to the nature of fubftance, it is, which, in my way fif ideas, we 
cannot come to any certainty of. Becaufe, probably, it may be fuch a propofi- 
tion concerning the nature of fubftance, as I fliail readily own, that, in my 
way of ideas, we can come to no certainty of j and yet, I think, the way of 
ideas not at all be blamed, till there can be fliewn another way, different from 
that of ideas, whereby we may come to a certainty of it. For it was never 
h: pretended, that, by ideas, we could come to certainty, concerning every pro- 

pofition, that could be made, concerning fubftance, or any thing elfe. 

Besides the doubtfulnefs, vifible in the phrafe itfelf, there is another reafon, 
that hinders me from underftanding precifely, what is meant by thefe words, 
“ to come to a certainty, as to the nature of fubftance,” viz. becaufe your 
Lordfliip makes nature, and fubftance, to be the fame : fo that to come to a 
certainty, as to the nature of fubftance, is,’hn your Lordfliip’s fenfe of nature, to 
P. 100^ loi. a certainty, as to the fubftance of fubftance j which, I own, I do not 

cle»ly^'nnderftand. 

Ai^ other thing, that hinders me, from giving particular anfwers to the ar- 
guments, that may be fuppofed to be contained in fo many pages, is, that I do 
not fee how.,. .wte-is difeourfed, in thofe thirteen or fourteen pages, is brought to 
prove this propef tfcfi, that in my way of ideas, we cannot come to any certainty, 
“ as to the nature of fiibftance and it will require too many words to 
examine every one of thofe heads, period by to fee what they prove; 
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when yon yoiirfelf do not apply them, to the dired probation of any propofi-^ 
tioii, that I miderftand. 

Indeed, you wind up this difcourfe with thefe words, that you leave the Anfwer 
reader to judge, whether this be a tolerable account of the idea of fubftance, ^ 9 * 
by fenfation and refledion/* Anfw. That which your Lorddiip lias given, 
in the preceding pages, ‘‘ I think is not a very tolerable account of my idea of 
fiibfiaiice f ’ fiiice the account you give, over and over again, of my idea of 
fubftaiice, is, that ‘‘ it is nothing but a complex idea of accidents/’ This is Anfwer i, 
your account of my idea of fubftance, which you inlift fo much on, and which 
you fay, you took out of thofe places, I myfelf produced, in my firil: letter. 24,’ 25,’ 26^ 
But if you had been pleafed to have fet down this one, which is to be found 27, 28, 29. 
there, amongft the reft produced by me, out of B. ii. c. 12. § 6. of my Effay, 
viz. “ that the ideas of fubftances are fuch combinations of fimple ideas, as are Lettlr i, 
taken to reprefent diftind, particular things, fubfifting by themfelves 5 inp. 10. 

“ which, the fuppofed or confufed idea of fubftance is always the firft and 
“ chief/’ this would have been a full anfwer to all, that I think, you have, 
under that variety of heads, objeded againft my idea of fubftance. But your 
Lordftiip, in your reprefentation of my idea of fubftance, thought fit to leave 
this paflage out; tho’ you are pleafed to fet down feveral others, produced both 
before and after it, in my firft letter j which, I think, gives me a right humbly 
to return your Lordftiip your own words , “ and now I freely leave the reader 
“ to judge, whether this, which your Lordftiip has given, be a tolerable ae- 
count of my idea of fubftance.” 

The next point to be coiifidered, is, concerning the immateriality of the Anfwer 
foul ; whereof there is a great deal faid. The original of this controverfy, I P- 47 ~- 79 * 
ftiali fet down in your Lordftiip’s own words. You fay, “ the only reafon you Anfwer i. 
“ had, to engage in this matter, was this bold aftertion, that the ideas we have, P- ^ 7 * 

“ by fenfation, or refledion, are the foie matter and foundation of all our rea- 
“ foning, and that our certainty lies in perceiving the agreement and difagree- 
ment of ideas, as exprefted in any propofition 5 which laft, you fay, are my 
“ own words.” 

To overthrow this bold aftertion, you urge my acknowledgment, “ that, Anfweri, 
“ upon my principles, it cannot be demonftratively proved, that the foul is im- P* 

“ material, tho’ it be in the higheft degree probable and then afk, “ is not Letter 2, 

“ this the giving up the caufe of certainty ?” Anlw. Juft as much the giving up P* ^ 7 - 
the caufe of certainty, on my fide, as it is on your Lordftiip’s ; who, tho’ you Ibid. 

■will not pleafe to tell, wherein you place certainty, yet it is to be fuppofed you 
do place certainty, in fomethiiig or other. Now let it be what you will, that 
you place certainty in, I take the liberty to fay, that you cannot certainly prove, 
i. e. demoiiftrate, that the foul of man is immaterial. I am fure, you have not 
fo much as offered at any fuch proof, and therlifore you give up the caufe of cer- 
tainty, upon your principles ; becaufe, if the not being able to demonftrate that 
the foul is immaterial, upon his principles, who declares, wherein he thinks 
certainty confifts, be the giving up of the caufe of certainty; the not being 
able to demonftrate the immateriality of the foul, upon his principles, who 
does not tell, wherein certainty confifts, is no lefs a giving up of the caufe of cer- 
tainty. The only odds between thefe two, is more art and referve in the one, 
than the other. And, therefore, my Lord, you muft either, upon your prin- 
ciples of certainty, demonftrate that the foul is immaterial, or you muft allow 
me to fay, that you too give up the caufe of certainty, and your principles tend 
to fcepticifm, as much as mine. Which of thefe two your Lordftiip ftiall pleafe 
to do, will be to me advantageous 5 for, by the one, I ftiall get a demonftration 
of the foul’s immateriality, (of which I (hall be very glad) and that upon prin- 
ciples, which, reaching farther than mine, I ihall embrace, as better than mine, 
and become your Lordftiip’s profeftfed convert. Till then I fhall reft iatisfied 
that my principles, be they as weak and fallible, as your Lordftiip pleafes, are 
no more guilty of any fuch tendency, than theirs, who, talking more of cer- 
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tainty, cannot attain to it^ in cafes, where they condemn the way o| Ideas, for 
coming ihort of it. 

You a little lower, in the fame page, fet down tliefe as my words, “ that I 
never offered it as a way of certainty, ,where we cannot reach, certainty.” I 
have already told you, that I have been fometimes in doubt, what copy you had 
got of my Effayj becaufe I often found your quotations out of it, did not agree 
with what I read in mine: but, by this inftance here, and fonic others, I know 
not what to think j fince in my letter, which I did myfelf the honour to fend 
your Lordfhip, I am fare the words are not, as they are here let dowm For I 
fay not that I offered the way of certainty, there fpoken of ; which looks, as if 
it were a new way of certainty, that I pretended to teach the world. Perhaps, 
the difference in tliefe, from my words, is not fo great, that, upon another oc- 
cafion, I fliould take notice of it: but it being to lead people into an opinion, 
that I fpoke of the way of certainty, by ideas, as fomething new, which I pre- 
tended to teach the world, I think it worth while to fet down my words them- 
felves^ which, I think, are fo penned, as to fhew a great caution in me, to 
avoid fuch an opinion ; my words are, “ I think it is a way to bring us to a 
** certainty, in thofe things, which i have offered as certain j but I never 
thought it a way to certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” 

What ufe your Lordfhip makes of the term, offered, applied to what I 
applied it not, is to be feen in your next words, which you fubjoin to thofe, 
which you fet down for mine : “ but did you not offer to put us into a way of 
“ certainty? And what is that but to attain certainty in fiich thing| where we 
could not otherwife do itP’k Anfw. If this your way of reafbningj|here carries 
certainty in it, I humbly conceive, in your way of certainty, by reafon, cer- 
tainty may be attained, where it could not otherwife be had. I o|ly beg you, 
my Lord, to fhew me the place, where I fb offer, to put you in a ^ay of cer- 
tainty, different from what had formerly been the way of certainty, ifhat men, by 
it, might attain to certainty in things, which they could not, before rAy book was 
writ. No body, who reads my Effay, with that indifferency, wh|ch is proper 
to a lover of truth, can avoid feeing, that what I fey, of certainty| was not to 
teach the world a new way of certainty (tho’ that be one great iol^edion of 
your’s, againfl: my book) but to endeavour to foew, wherein the old, and only 
way of certainty confifts. What was the occafion and defign of my book, may 
be feen plainly enough, in the epiftle to the reader, without any need that any 
thing more fhould be feid of it. And I am too fenfible of my own weaknefs, 
i. not to profefs, as I do, “ that I pretend not to teach, but to inquire.” I can- 
' not but wonder, what fervice you, my Lord, who are a teacher of authority, 
mean to truth, or certainty, by condemning the way of certainty by ideas ; be- 
caiife I own, by it, I cannot demonftrate that the foul is immaterial. May it 
not be worth your confidering, what advantage this will be to feepticifm, when, 
upon the feme grounds, your words here fliall be turned upon you | and it fhall 
be afked, “ what a ftrange way of certainty is this” [your Lordfoip's way by 
reafon] “if it fails us in fome of the firfb foundations of the real knowledge of 
“ ourfelves?” 

To avoid this, you undertake to prove, from my own principles, that we 
may be certain, “ that the firft, eternal, thinking being, or omnipotent fpirit, 
“ cannot, if he would, give to certain fyftcms of created, fenfible matter, put 
“ together, as he fees fit, fome degrees of fenfe, perception, and thought.” 
^ For this, my Lord, is my propofition, and this the utmoft, that I have feid, 
concerning the power of thinking, in matter. 

firfi: argument I take to be this, that, according to me, the knowledge 
we |%e being by our ideas, and our idea of matter, in general, being a folid 
fubfeapee, and our idea of body a folid, extended, figured fubllance 1 if"l admit 
matter to be capable of' thinking, I confound the idea of matter, with the idea 
of a fpirit : to wluch I -anfwer, noj no more than I confound the idea of 
matter, with thf :|4ea of an horfe, when I fey that matter, in general, is a folid 

extended 
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extended fubftance: and that an horfe is a material animal, or an extended^ 
Iblld fubftance, with fenfe and Ipontaneous "motion. 

The idea of matter is an extended, folid fubftance j wherever there is fuch a 
fabitance, there is matter, and the ellence of matter, whatever other qiiali« 
ties, not contained in that eftence, it lhall pleafe God to fuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended, iblid ; fubftance, without the fuperadding 
any thing elfe to it, and fb we may conftder it at reft: to fome parts of it 
he fuperadds motion, but it has ftili the eftence of matter : other parts of it 
he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and beauty, 
which is to be found in a rofe, or peach-tree, &c. above the eftence of mat- 
ter, in general, but it is ftili but matter: to other parts he adds fenfe and 
fpontaneous motion, and thofe other properties, that are to be found in an 
elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted, but the power of God may go, and that 
the properties of a rofe, a peach, or an elephant, fuperadded to matter, change 
not the properties of matter j but matter is, in thele things, matter ftili. But 
if one venture to go one ftep further, and fay, God may give to matter, 
thought, reafon, and volition, as well as fenfe and fpontaneous motion, there 
are men ready prefently to limit the power of the omnipotent creator, and tell 
us, ft' he cannot do it j becaufe it deftroys the eftence, or changes the eftential 
properties of matter.” To make good which aftertion, they have no more to 
fey, but that thought and reafon are not included in the eftence of matter. 

I grant it ; but whatever excellency, not contained in its eftence, be fuperadded 
to matter, it does not deftroy the eftence of matter, if it leaves it an ex- 
tended, foiid fubftance ; wherever that is, there is the eftence of matter; and 
if every thing of greater perfedion, fuperadded to fuch a fubftance, deftroys 
the eftence of matter, what will become of the eftence of matter in a plant, 
or an animal, whofe propei'ties far exceed thofe of a mere, extended, folid fub« 
ftance? 

Bu T it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter can think. I 
grant it j but to argue from thence, that God, therefore, cannot give to matter 
a faculty of thinking, is to fey, God’s omnipotency is limited to a narrow com- 
pafs, becaufe man’s underftanding is fo ; and brings down God’s infinite power 
to the fize of our capacities.' If God can give no power to any parts of matter, 
but what men can account for, from the eftence of matter, in general 5 if all 
fuch qualities, and properties, muft: deftroy the eftence, or change the eftential 
properties of matter, which are, to our conceptions, above it, and we cannot 
conceive to be the natural confequence of that eftence j it is plain, that the 
eftence of matter is deftroyed, and its eftential properties changed, in moft of 
the fenfible parts of this our fyftem. For it is vifible, that all 3 ie planets have 
revolutions about certain, remote centers, which I would have any one explain* 
or make conceivable, by the bare eftence, or natural powers, depending on the 
eftence of matter in general, without fomething added to that eftence, which 
we cannot conceive : for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the attrac- 
tion of matter by matter, is all that can be feid in the cafe ; either of which, it 
is above our reach to derive from the eftence of matter, or body in general 3 
tbo’ one of thefe two muft unavoidably be allowed to be fuperadded, in this 
inftance, to the eftence of matter in general. The omnipotent creator advifed 
not with us, in the making of the world, and his ways are not the lefs excellent, 
becaufe they are paft our finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material 5 and yet, he that will look into it, will obferve excellencies and 
operations, in this part of matter, which he will not find contained in the 
eftence of matter in general, nor be able to conceive, how they can be pro- 
duced in it. And will he therefore fay, that the eftence of matter is deftroyed 
in them, becaufe they have properties and operations, not contained in the eften- 
tial properties of matter, as matter, nor explicable by the eftence of matter, in 
general ? 
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Let us advance one ftep farther, and we fhall, in the animal meet 

with yet greater perfedions and properties, no ways explicable, by | the effence 
of mkter, in general. If the omnipotent creator had not fuperapded to the 
earth, which produced the irrational animals, qualities £ir furpaffing thofe of tiie 
dull/dead, earth, out of which they were made, life, fenfe, and fpontaneoiis 
motion, nobler qualities, than were before in it, it had ftill remained rude, fenfe- 
lefs matter ; and if, to the individuals of each ipecies, he had not ffperadded a 
power of propagation, the fpecies had periflied with thofe individuiqs : but, by 
thele efferices, or properties, of each fpecies, fuperadded to the matter, w^hich 
they were made of, the efience, or properties, of matter, in geneitl, were not 
deftroyed, or changed, any more than any thing, that was in the inllividuals be- 
fore, was deftroyed, or changed, by the power of generation, fi]|peradded to 
them, by the firft benediaioii of the Almighty. ^ | 

In allfuch cafes, the fuperindiicement of greater perfedions and nobler qua- 
lities, deftroys nothing of the elTence, or perfections, that w^ere i here before, 
unlefs there can be fhewed a manifeft repugnancy between them : but all the 
proof, offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how ma [ter, without 
fuch fuperadded peifeaions, can produce fuch eftbas ; which is; |in truth, no 
more than to %, matter in general, or every part of matter, as matter, has 
them not; but is no reafon to prove, that God, if he pleafes, car [not foperadd 
them to fome parts of matter ; iinleis it can be proved to be a contiladiaion, that 
God ftrould give, to fome parts of matter, qualities, and perfeaions, wdiich mat- 
ter, in general, has not ; tho’ we cannot conceive how matter is invefted with 
them, or how it operates, by virtue of thofe new endowments. Nor is it to 
be wondered, that we cannot, whilft w^e limit all its operations to tpofe qualities, 
it had before, and would explain them, by the known properties ^f matter, in 
general, without any fuch fuperinduced perfedions. For, if this ' )e a right rule 
of reafoning, to deny a thing to be, becaufe we cannot conceive the manner how 
it comes to be ; I ihall defire them, who ufe it, to ftick to this rule, and fee 
what work it will make, both in divinity, as well as philofophy ; and whether 
tliey can advance any thing more in favour of fcepticifm. 

For to keep within the prefent fubjed of the power of thinking and felF 
motion, beftowed by omnipotent power, on fome parts of matter : 
to this, is, I cannot conceive how matter flmuld think. What 
quence ? ergo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let this ft; 
reafon, and then proceed in other cafes, by the fame. You 
how ma»’'"can attrad matter, at any diftance, much lefs at 
1,000,000 miles 5 ‘ergo,’ God cannot ^ye it fuch a power. YoJi cannot con- 


the objedion 
is the confe- 
And for a good 
qinnot conceive 
:he diftance of 


:eriai being, or 
in efibdf, to 


ceive, how matter ftioiild feel, or move itfelf, or affed an immai 
be moved by it ; ergo, God cannot give it fuch powers : which i 
deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the fun; t> make brutes 
mere machines, without fenfe, or fpontaneous motion; and to allow man nei- 
ther fenfe, nor voluntary motion. 

Let us apply this rule one degree farther: you cannot conceiv^e how an ex- 
tended, folid ftibftance ftiould think, therefore God cannot make it think: can 
you conceive diw youf own foul, or any fubftance thinks ? Yo.i find, indeed, 
that you (io think, and fb do I; but F w^nt to be told how the adion of think- 
ing is performed: this, I confefs, is beyond my conception; and I would be 
glad, any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has 
, given me this faculty; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his power, in this 
which, tho' I every moment e^|ferlment, in myfelf, yet I cannot con- 
imnner ti would it be 'Ws, than an infolent ablurdity, to deny 

m othet-'%e'; cafes,, only this reafon, becaufe I pnnot conceive 

he, for iv is God^ bound' to i 

it will be neverthelefs a 
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H'Etion is not necefliiry to the being of any fiibftance that God does create, 
God has, likewife, created and made to exift, de novo, an immaterial fubftance, 
which will not lofe its being of a fubftance, tho’ God ihould beftow on it no- 
thing more/ but this bare being, without giving it any activity at all. Here 
are now two diftind fubftances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
in a ftate of perfect inadivity ; now, I aik, what power God can give to 
one of thefe fubftances (fiippofing them to retain the fame difdiid natures, 
that they had, as fubiiances, in their date of inadivity) which he cannot give 
to the other ? In that ftate, ftis plain, neither of them thinks*, for thinking 
being an adion, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any adion, 
of any created fubftance, without annihilating of the fubftance, whereof it is 
an adion : and if it be fo, he can alfo, create, or give exiftence to, fuch a fub- 
ftance, without giving that fubftance any adion at ail. By the fame reafon, 
it is plain, that neither of them can move itfelf. Now I would aflc, why 
omnipotency cannot give to either of tliefe fubftances, which are equally in a 
ftate of perfed inadivity, the fame power, that it can give to the other? 
Let it be, for example, that of fpontaneous, or felf-motion, which is a power 
that it is fuppofed God can give to an unfolid fubftance, but denied that he 
can give to a folid fubftance. 

If it be aihed, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one, rather than the other, of thefe fubftances? ail that can be faid to it, is, that 
they cannot conceive, how the folid fubftance (hould ever be able to move itfelf 
And aslitde, fay I, are they able, to conceive how a created, unfolid fubftance, 
fhould move itfelf. But there may be fomething in an immaterial fubftance, 
that you do not know : I grant it ; and in a material one too : for example, 
gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the feveral proportions obferva- 
ble, inevitably ftiews, that there is fomething in matter, that we do not under- 
ftand, unlefs we can conceive felf-motion in matter j or an inexplicable and in- 
conceivable attradion in matter, at immenfe and almoft incomprehenfible dif« 
tances : It miift, therefore, be confefled, that there is fomething in folid, as well 
as unfolid fubftances, that we do not underftand. But this we know, that they 
may, each of them, have their diftind beings, without any adivity, luperadded 
to them ; unlefs you will deny, that God can take from any being its power of 
ading, which, ’tis probable, will be thought too pi'efumptuous for any one to do ; 
and, I fty, *tis as hard to conceive felf-motion in a created, immaterial, as in a 
niaterlai being, confider it how you will : and, therefore, this is no reafon to 
deny omnipotency to be able to give a power of felf-motion to a material 
fubftance, if he pleafes, as well as to an immaterial 3 fince neither of them can 
have it from thcmfelves, nor can we conceive, how it can be in either of them, 

Th e fame is vifible, in the other operation of thinking ; both thefe fubftan- 
ces may be made, and exift without thought ^ neither of them has, or can 
have, the power of thinking, from itfelf j God may give it to either of them, 
according to the good pieafure of his omnipotency j and in which-ever of them 
it is, it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thofe fub- 
ftances thinks. But for that reafon, to deny that God, who had power enough 
to give tliem both a being out of nothing, can, by the fame omnipotency, give 
them what other powers and perfedions he pleafes ; has no better a foundation, 
than to deny his power of creation, beeaufe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
formed^ and there, at laft, this way of reafoning niuft terminate. 

That omnipotency cannot make a fubftance to be folid, and not folid, at 
the fame time, I think, with due reverence, we may fay 3 but that a folid fub- 
ftance may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, which have no natural, 
or vifibly neceftary, connexion with foiidity and extenilon, is too much for 
us (who are but of yefterday, and know nothing) to be pofitive in. If God 
cannot join things together by connexions inconceivable to us, we muft deny 
even the confiftency and being of matter itfelf ; ftnee every partide of it, 
having fome bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivaMe to us. So 
that all the difticulties, that are raifed, againft the thinking of matter, from our 
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ignorance, or narrow conceptions, fland not all in the way of 
of God, if he pleafes to ordain it fo j nor prove any thing againftll 
actually endued fome parcels of matter, fo difpofe 4 as he thinks f 
faculty of thinking, till it can be fhewn that it contains a contmdidion to 
fuppofe it, 

Tmo’ to me fenlation be comprehended, under thinking in general, yet, in 
the foregoing difcoiirfe, 1 have fpoke of fenfe in brutes, as ditind* from 
thinking : becaufe your Lordfliip, as 1 remember, fpeaks of fenfe in brutes* 
But here I take liberty to obferve, that, if your Lordihip allows brutes to have 
fenfation, it will follow, either that God can, and doth, give to fome parcels of 
matter a power of perception and thinking j or that all animals Have imma- 
terial, and confequently, according to your Lordfliip, immortal fouls, as well 
as men : and to fay that fleas and mites, See. have immortal fouls, as well as 
men, will poflibly be looked on, as going a great way to ferve an hypothefis, 
and it would not very well agree with, what your Lordfliip fay?, Anfw. 2 « 
p. 64 , to the words of Solomon, quoted out of Ecclef. e. iii. 

I HAVE been pretty large, in making this matter plain, that they, who are 
fo forward to beflow hard cenfures, or names, on the opinions of thofe, who 
differ from them, may confider, whether fometimes they are not more, due to 
their own ; and that they may be perfuaded a little to temper that iieat, which 
fuppofing the truth, in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a 
right to lay what imputations they pleafe, on thofe, who would fliirly examine 
the grounds they hand upon. For talking with a fuppofition, and infiniiations, 
that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, flands and falls with their 
fyftems, is, at beft, but an imperious way of begging the queflion, and affum- 
ing to themfelves, under the pretence of zeal for the caufe of God, a title 
to infallibility. It is very becoming, that men’s zeal for truth flioiild go, as far 
as their proofs, but not go for proofs themfelves. He that attacks received 
opinions, with any thing, but fair arguments, may, I own, be jtjfliy fufjsed- 
ed notto mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth 5 but the fame may 
be faid of him too, who fo defends them. An error is not the better 
for being common, nor truth the worfe for having lain neglected : and if it 
were put to the vote, any where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, 
whether truth would have the majority; at leaf!:, whilfl: the authority of 
men, and not the examination of things, mufl; be .its rneafuiu The im^* 
putation of fcepticifm, and thofe broad inflnuations, to render what I have 
writ, fufpeded, fo frequent, as if that were the great bufinefs of all this pains, 
you have been at about me, has made me fay thus much, my Lord, rather as 
my fenfe of the way to eftablifli truth in its full force and beauty, than that 
I think the world will need to have any thing faid to it, to make it diflin- 
guifh between your Lordfliip’s and my defigii in writing ; which, therefore, 

I fecurely leave to the judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in 
hand. 

What I have above faid, I take to be a full anfwer to all tbit your Lord- 
fhip would infer, from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of identity, and from 
Anfvvcr i. the power of abftra<3:ing. You alk, “ how can my idea of libeiity agree with 
P* 73- " the idea, that bodies can operate, only by motion and .impiilfe f” Anfw. By 

the omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that [involve not a 
Effay, B. ii. contradiction. ’Tis true, J fay, that bodies operate by impiili^, and nothing 
C.8. II. «« fo I thought, when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other 

W^y of their operation but I am flnee convinced, by the jiidicidus Mr. New-- 
ton’s bpmparable book, that ’tis too bold a prefumption to limit God’s power, 
in thkppint, by- my narfow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards 
matter,: by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a demonftratibn, that God 
can, if he pieces, put into bodies, powers, and ways of operation, above 
what can be deriyed from our idea of body, or can be explained by what 
we know of mattdf -i.fiut allb an unqueftionable, and every where vipble, inflance. 
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tiiat he has done fo : and, therefore, in the next edition of my book, I iliall take 
care to have that paffage redrified. 

As to felf-confcioufnefs, your Lordfliip afks, “ what is there,- like felf-confci- Anfwer 
oufnefs, in matter ?” Nothing at ail, in matter, as matter : but that God can- 74- 
not beftow, on fome parcels of matter, a power of thinking, and, with it, felf- 
confcioufnefs, will never be proved by afking, how is it poffible to apprehend, Ibid. 

that mere body fhould perceive that it doth perceive ?” The weaknefs of our 
apprehenfion I grant, in the cafe : I confefs, as much as you pleafe, that we 
cannot conceive how a folid, no, nor how an unfolid, created fubftance thinks ; 
bat this weaknefs of our apprehenfions reaches not the power of God, whofe 
weaknefs is ftronger than any thing in man. 

Your argument frdni abftradion, we have, in this queftion, “ if it may be, Anfwer 
“ in the power of matter, to think, how comes it to be fo impoffible for P- 7^^ 
fuch organized bodies, as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas, by abftrac-» 
tion Anfw. This feems to fuppofe, that I place thinking, within the na-^ 
tural power of matter. If that be your meaning, my Lord, I neither fay, nor 
fuppofe, that all matter has naturally in it, a faculty of thinking, but the diredl 
contrary. But if you mean that certain parcels of matter, ordered by the di- 
vine power, as feems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his 
omnipotency, the faculty of thinking; that, indeed, I fay, and that being 
granted, the anfwer to your quefiiion, is eafy, fince, if omnipotency can give 
thought to any folid fubfiance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give 
that faculty in an higher, or lower, degree, as it pleafes him, who knows what 
diipofition of the fubjed is fuited to fuch a particular way, or degree, of think- 
ing. . 

Another argunieftt to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of mat- 
ter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thofe words of mine, where I Letter i. p, 
£hew, by what connexion of ideas, we may come to know, that God is an ^39“ 
immateriai fubftailce. They are thefe: “ the idea of an eternal, adual, 
knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
idea of matter, and of its adtual divifion, divifibility, and want of per- 
ception, See.” From whence your Lordfhip thus argues, “ here the want of Anfwer i, 
perception is owned to be fo efiential to matter, that God is, therefore,, con- p. 77 • 
eluded to be immaterial.” Anfw. Perception and knowledge, in that one,< 
eternal being, where it has its fource, kis vifible, mufi: be eflentially infeparable 
from it ; therefore the adual want of perception in fo great part of the parti- 
cular parcels of matter, is a demonftration, that the firfi: being, from whom per- 
ception and knowledge is infeparable, is not matter. How far this makes the 
want of perception, an efiential property of matter, I will not dilpute ; it fuf- 
fices, that it Ihews, that perception is not an efifential property of matter ; 
and, therefore, matter cannot be that eternal, original being, to which percep- 
tion and knowledge is efiential. Matter, I fay, naturally is without percep- 
tion : “ ergo, lays your Lordfiiip, Want of perception is an efiential property 
“ of matter, and God doth not change the efiential properties of things, their 
nature remaining.” From whence you infer, that God cannot beftow on any 
parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the 
rules of logick, fince my days, be not changed, I may fafely deny this confe- 
quence. For an argument that runs thus, “ God does not, ergo, he cannot f* 

I was taught, when I came firft to the univerfity, would not hold. Fori 
never faid God did; but “ that I fee no contradiction in it, that he fiiould, b. iv. c, ^ 
if he pleafed, give to fome fyftems of fenfelels matter, a faculty of think- §. 6 . 
ing and I know no-body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to fliew 
that there was any contradidlion in it. So that at worft, my not being able 
to fee in matter, any fuch incapacity, as makes it impoffible for omnipotency 
to beftow on it, a faculty of thinking, makes me oppofite only to the Carte- 
fians. For, as far as I have feen, or heard, the fathers of the chriftian church 
never pretended to demonftrate, that matter was incapable to receive a power 
of fenfation, perception, and thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent 
VoL. 1 / 7 M Creator,-, 
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Creator, Let us, therefore, if you pleafe, fuppofe the form of your argu^ 
mentation right, and that your Lordihip means, God cannot : and tie n, if your 
argument be good, it proves, that God could not give to Baalanf s afs a px)\ver 
to fpeak to his mader, as he did 5 for the want of rational difcoiirfe, being na- 
tural to that fpecies, it is but for your Lorddiip to call it an eflential property^ 
and then God cannot change the effential properties of things, their nature re- 
maining > whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with all his ojiinipotency, 
give to an afs a power to fpeak, as Baalam’s did. 

Anfwer i. Yon fay, my Lord, “ you do not fet bounds to God's omnipotency : for he 
‘‘ may, if he pleafe, change a body into an immaterial fubftance f i. e. take 
away from a fubftance the folidity, which it had before, and whicli made it 
matter, and then give it a faculty of thinliing, which it had not before, and 
which makes it a fpirit, the fame fubftance remaining. For if the fame fub- 
dance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial fubftaiiGe, but the 
folid fubdance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immatei ial fubdaiice 
created 5 which is not a, change of one thing into another, but tils deftroying 
of one, and making another de novo. In this change, therefore, of a body, or 
material fubdance, into an immaterial, let us obferve thefe didindt condderations. 

First, you fay, God may, if he pleafes, take away, from a folid fubdance, 
folidity, which is that, which makes it a material fubdance, or body ; and may 
make it an immaterial fubdance, i. e. a fubdance, without folidky. But this 
privation of one quality, gives it not another : the bare taking away a lower, or 
lefs noble, quality, does not give it an higher, or nobler ; that mud be the gift 
of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, cannot be the 
pofition of an higher and better 5 unlefs any one will fay, that cogitation, or the 
power of thinking, refults from the nature of fubdance itlelf, which if it do, 
then, where-ever there is fubdance, there mud be cogitation, or a power of 
thinking. Here then, upon your Lorddiip’s own principles, is an imron lcrial fub- 
dance, without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to lids fubdance, 
thus deprived of folidity, a faculty of thinking 5 for you fuppofe it miide capable 
of that, by being made immaterial ; whereby you allow, that the dime nume- 
rical fubdance may be fometimes wholly incogitative, or withou : a power of 
thinking, and at other times, perfectly cogitative, or endued \ ith a power 
of thinking. 

Farther, you will not deny but God can give it folidity, and make it 
material again: for I conclude, it will not be denyed, that God can make 
it again, what it was before. Now I crave leave to alk your Lordihip, why 
God, having given to this fubdance the faculty of thinking, after folidity was 
taken from it, cannot redore to it folidity again, without taking away the 
foculty of thinking ? When you have refolved this, my Lord, ^^ou will have 
proved it impofdble, for God's omnipotence, to give to a folid fubdance, a 
faculty of thinking; but hill then, not having proved it impoifible, and yet 
denying that God can do it, is to deny, that he can do, what is in tfclf podible ; 
which, as I humbly conceive, is vidbly to fet bounds to God’s 01 nnipoteiicy; 
Anfwer i. tho’ you fay here, “ you do not fet bounds to God’s omnipoter cy. 

If I fhould imitate your Lordfliip’s way of writing, I flioujid not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, deum verbis 
“ ponere, re tollere and then add, ‘‘ that I am certain, you. do not think, 
‘‘ he promoted the great ends of morality and religion.” For his, with fucii 
^Anfwer i. candid and kind infinuations, as thefe, that you bring in both Hobbes and 
P- 55 - i" Spiti02;a, into your difeourfe here, about God’s being able, if he pleafe, to give 
t Ibid p. 79. .J.Q parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking : 

neither of thofe authors, having, as appears by any paffages, yc u bring out^’of 
them, laid any thing to this queftion, nor having, as it feems, any other bufi- 
nefs here, by their names, skilfully, to give that character to iny book, with 
which you recommend it to the world. 


Anfwer i 
p. 78. 
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I PRETBND not to encjuiFe v/hat meafure of zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordfliip’s pen, in fucli a way of writing, as your’s has all along been with me : 
only, I cannot but confider, what reputation it would give to the writings of 
the fathers of the churchy if they fliould think truth required, or religion a!-; 
lowed them, to imitate fucli patterns. But, .God be thanked,, there be tliofe 
amongfc them, who do not admire fuch ways of managing the eaufe of truth, 
or religion 5 they being fenfible, that, if every one, who believes, or can 
pretend lie has, truth on his fide, is thereby authorized, without proof, to’ 
infiiiuate, whatever may ferve to prejudice men’s minds againft the other fide, 
there will be great ravage made on charity and pradice, without any gain 
to truth, or knowledge : and that the liberties frequently taken by diP 
piitants, to do fo, may have been the eaufe, that the world, in all ages, 
has received fo much harm, and fo little advantage, from controverfies in re« 
ligion. 

These are the arguments, which your Lordfliip has brought to confute one 
faying, in my book, by other palTages in it 5 which, therefore, being all but 
argumenta ad hominem,” if they did prove, what they do not, are of no 
other life, than to gain a vidtory over me : a thing, methinks, fo much beneath 
your Lordlliip, that it does not deferve one of your pages. The queftion is, 
whether God can, if he pleafes, beftow on any parcel of matter, ordered as he 
thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You fay, ‘‘ you look upon aAnfwer i, 
miftake herein, to be of dangerous confequence, as to the great ends of reli-P- 79 - 
gion and morality if this be fo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, 
why your Lordftiip has brought no arguments, to eftablifh the truth itfelf, which 
you look on to be of fuch dangerous confequence, to be miftaken in; but have 
fpent fo many pages, only in a perfonal matter, in endeavouring to fliew, that I 
had inconfiftencie in my book; which, if any fuch thing had been ^ewed, 
the queftion would be ftill as far from being decided, and the danger of mif- 
tafcing about it, as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been faid. If, 
therefore, your Lordfuip’s care of the great ends of religion and morality have 
made you think it neceilary to clear this queftion, the world has reafon to con- 
clude there is little to be laid, againft that propofition, which is to be found in 
my book, concerning the poflibility, that fome parcels of matter might be fo 
ordered by omnipotence, as to be endued with a ficulty of thinking, if God fo 
pleafed ; fince your Lordftiip’s concern, for the promoting the great ends of re- 
ligion and morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument, againft a 
propofition, that you think of fo dangerous confequence to them. 

An o here I crave leave to obferve, that tho’, in your title-page,, you promife 
to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconfiftent with itfelf (which if it were, it 
could hardly be proved to be inconfiftent with any thing elfe) and with the ar- 
ticles of the Chriftiaii faith ; yet your attempts, all along, have been to prove 
me, in fome pafiages of my book, inconfiftent with my felf, without having 
ftiewn any propofition, in my book, inconfiftent with any article of the Chriftian 
faith. 

I THINK, your Lordftiip has, indeed, made life of one argument of your 
own : but it is fuch an one, that I confefs, I do not fee, how it is apt much to 
promote religion, efpecially the Chriftian religion, founded on revelation. I 
ihall fet down your Lordftiip’s words, that they may be confidered. You fay, 

that you are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and morality are beft Anfwer i. 
“ fccured, by the proofs of the immortality of the foul, from its nature and p. 54^55* 
<c pi'opertics ; and which, you think, proves it immaterial. Your Lordftiip does 
not queftion, whether God can give immortality to a material fubftance ; but 
you lay, It takes off very much from the evidence of immortality, if .it de- 
pend wholly upon God’s giving that, which, of its own nature, it is not ca- 
pable of,” &c. So likewife you fay, “ if a man cannot be certain, but that Anfwer 2, 
matter may think (as I affirm) then what becomes of the foul’s immateriality p. 28. 
(and confeqiiently immortality) from its operations ? But for all this, fay I, 

" Ills afiTurance of fiiith remains on its own bails.” Now you appeal to any man 

“ of 
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» of fenfe whether the finding the uncertainty of his own prindples, wliicii 
“ he went’upon, in point of reafon, doth not weaken the credibility ot tliela 
“ fundamental articles, when they are confidered, purely as matters oi laithB 
“ for before there was a natural credibility in them, on the account of reaion ; 
“ but by going on wrong grounds of certainty, all that is loft ; and, inftead of 
“ being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And, if tlie ^ydence of faith 
" fall fo much fliort of tliat of reafon. it muft needs have lels effed upon 
“ men’s minds when the fubferviency of reafon is taken away ; as it muft be, 
“ when tire grounds of certainty, by reafon, are yanilhed. Is it at all probable 
'' that he who finds reafon deceive him, in fucli fundamentai poifits, iliOLild 
« have his feith ftatid firm and unmoveable, on the account of revelation ? For, 
in matters of revelation, there muft be 'feme antecedent principles ilippofed, 
“ before we can believe any thing, on the account of it. | 

Ibid p 35. More to the lame purpofo we have feme pages farther^ where, j from feme 
’ ' of my words, your Lordftiip fays, ‘‘ you cannot but obferve, that >e have no 

« certainty, upon my grounds, that felfoconfcioufiiels depends upofi an indivi- 
« dual immaterial fubftance ; and, confequently, that a materia(l fubftance 
may according to my principles, ^ave felf-confcioufnefs in it 5 af: leaft, that 
I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordfhip bids me con- 
“ fider whether this doth not a little affed the whole article of the refurrec- 
« tion?’^ What does all this tend to, but to make the world bejieve, that I 
have lekened the credibility of the immortality of the foul, and the tefLirredion, 
by faying, that, tho’ it be moft highly probable, that the foul is jimmateriai^ 
yet upon my principles, it cannot be demonftrated ; becaufe it is not impofiible 
to God’s omnipotency, if he pleafes, to beftow upon fome parcel^ of matter, 

difoofed ashe feesfit, a foculty of thinking ? | ^ 

This your accufation, of my leffening the credibility of thefo articles of 
fiiith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the foul abates of 
its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is the fuppofed 
proof, from reafon and philofophy, of its immortality) cannot be demonftrated 
from natural reafon. Which argument of your Lordfhip s bottom?;, as I hum- 
bly conceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of its ciedibihtyj in all thofe 
articles, it propofes, proportionably as human reafon fails to fuppi}rt the tefti- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordfhip, in thofe paffages, ha? faid, when 
examined, will, I fuppofe, be found to import thus much, viz. Ddes God pro- 
pofe any thing to mankind, to be believed ? it is very fit and credible to be be- 
lieved, if reafon can demonftrate it to be true. But, if human reafon comes 
fhort, in the cafe, and cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby lefTened 3 
which is, in efted:, to fay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and fiire .foun- 
dation of faith to rely upon, without the concurrent teftimony of reafon 5 
i. e. with reverence be it fpoken, God is not to be believed, ,011 his own 
word, unlefs, what he reveals, be in itfelf credible, and might be believed 


without him. i. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the Chriftian religion, in all its arti- 
cles, I am not forry, that it is not a way to be found, in any of my writings 5 
for I imagine any thing, like this, would (and I fhould think deferved to) have 
other titles, than bare fcepticifm, beftowed upon it, and would have raifed no 
fmall outcry againft any one, who is not to be fuppofed to be in the right, in all 
that he fays, and fo may fecurely fay what he pleafes. Such as I, the pro- 
fanum vulgus f who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have 
nothing to do, but to hearken and believe, tho’ what he faid fhould fubveit the 
very foundations of the Chriftian faith. 

What I have obferved, is fo vifibly contained in your Lordfliip’s argument, 
that wfc I met with it, in your anfwerto my firft letter, it feemed fo ftrange, 
for a man pf your Lordftiip’s charader, and in a difpute in defence of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity^ that I could hardly perfuade myfelf, but it was a flip of 
Anfwera. your pen: but, wfal found it, in your fecond letter, made ufe of again, and 
p. 28, 29, ferioufly enlarged, as an argument of weight, to be infifted upon, I was con- 
vinced, 
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vincedj that it was a principle, that you heartily embraced, how little favour- 
able foever it was to the articles of the Chriftiaii religion, and particularly thofe, 
which you undertook to defend; 

I BE SI RE my reader to perufe the paffageSj as they ftand in yotir let- 
ters themfelves, and fee, whether what you fay, in them, does not amount to 
this, that a revelation from God is more, or lels credible, according as it has a 
ftronger, or weaker, confirmation from human reafon. For, 

I. Your Lordfliip fays, “ you do not queftion, whether God can give im- Anrwet t, 
“ mortality to a material fubftance j but you iay, it takes off very much from d 5 * 
the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 

“ which, of its own nature, it is not capable of." 

To which I reply, any one’s not being able to demonftrate the foul to be im- 
material, takes off, not very much, nor at all, from the evidence of its immor- 
tality, if God has revealed that it ihall be immortal ; becaufe the veracity of 
God is a demonftration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the want of 
another demonftration of a propofition, that is demonftratively true, takes not 
off from the evidence of it. For, where there is a clear demonftration, there 
is as much evidence, as any truth can have, that is not felff evident, God has 
revealed that the fouls of men fhail live for ever: but, fays your Lordfhip, 
from this evidence, it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God’s 
giving that, which, of its own nature, it is not capable off’ i. e. the reve- 
lation and teftimony of God iofes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly 
upon the good pleafure of God, and cannot be demonftratively made out, by 
natural reafon, that the foul is immaterial, and, confequently, in its own na- 
ture, immortal. For that is all that here is, or can be meant, by thefe wordsj 
“ which, of its own nature, it is not capable of," to make them to the pur- 
pofe. For the whole of your Lordftiip’s difcourfe here, is to prove, that the 
ibul cannot be material, becaufe, then, the evidence of its being immoftal^ 
would be very much leflened. Which is to ^y, that it is not as credible, upon 
divine revelation, that a material fubftance fhould be immortal, as an immaterial % 
or, which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when he declares 
that a material fubftance fhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an im- 
material fliail be lb 5 becaufe the immortality of a material fubftance cannot be 
deraonftrated, from natural reafon. 

Let us try this rule of your Lordfhip’s a little farther. God hath revealedj, 
that the bodies men fhall have, after the refurredtion, as well as their fouls, 
fhall live to eternity: does your Lordfhip believe the eternal life of the one of 
thefe, more than of the other, becaufe you think you can prove it, of one of them, 
by natural reafon, and of the other not ? Or can any one, who admits of di- 
vine revelation, in the cafe, doubt of one of them, more than the other ? Or 
think this propofition lefs credible, the bodies of men, after the refurredtion, 
fhall live for ever 5 than this, that the fouls of men fliall, after the refurredtion, 
live for ever? For that he muft do, if he thinks either of them is lefs credible, 
than the other. If this be fo, reafon is to be confulted, how far God is to be 
believed, and the credit of divine teftimony muft receive its force from the evi- 
dence of rcufon : which is evidently to take away the credibility of divine reve- 
lation, in all fnpernaturai truths, wherein the evidence of reafon fails. And 
how much fuch a principle, as this, tends to the fupport of the dodlrine of the 
Trinity, or the promoting the Chriftian religion, I fhall leave it to your Lord- 
fhip to confider. This, I think, I may be confident in, that few Chriftiaiis 
have founded their belief of the immortality of the foul, upon any thing but 
revelation j fince, if they had entertained it, upon natural and philofophical 
reafons, they could not have avoided the believing its pre-exiftence, before its 
union to the body, as well as its future exiftence, after its feparation from it. 

This is juftified by that obfervation of Dr. Cudworth, B. 1 . c. i. § 31. where 
he affirms, “ that there was never any of the antients, before chriftianity, that 
held the foul’s future permanency after death, who did not likewife after! its 
pre-exiftence," 
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p. 65. 


I AM not fb 'Well read, in Hobbes, or Spinoza, as to be able jto %, what 
were their opinions, in this matter. But, poflibly, there be tliofe, who will 
think your Lordihip’s authority of more nfe to them, in the cafe, than thofe 
juftly decried names 5 and, be glad to find your Lordihip, a patrop of the ora- 
cles of reafon, fo little to the advantage of the oracles of divine revelation. 
This, at ieaft, I think, may be fubjoined to the words, at the bpttom of the 
next page, that thofe, who have gone about to lefien the credibility of the arti- 
cles of faith, which evidently they do, who fay, they are lefs credible, becaufc 
they cannot be made out demoiiflratively, by natural reafon ; have not been 
thought to fecure feveral of the articles of the Chriftian faiths efpeciaily thofe 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Refiirredion of the body, whi|:li are thofe, 
upon the account of which, I am brought, by your Lordihip, jinto this dlL 


pute. 

I SHALL not trouble the reader with your Lordfiiip’s endeavours, in the fol- 
lowing words, to prove, that, if the foul be not an immaterial fubftance, it 
can be nothing but life; your very firft woids vifibly confuting all, that you al~ 
Anfwer i. ieve to that purpofe. They are, if the foul be a material fubilance, it is 
P* 55* “^really nothing but life which is to fay, that, if the foul be really a fiib- 

fiance, it is not really a fubflance, but really nothing elfe, but an affedbion of a 
fubftance; for the life, 'v^^hether of a material, or immaterial fubjfiance, is not 
the fiabftance itfelf, but an afiedion of it, 

Anfwer r. 2 . You fay, “ altho’ we think the feparate ftate of the foul, ^.fter death, is 
P- 57- “ furiiciently revealed in the feripture ; yet it creates a great difficulty, in under- 

“ flanding it, if the foul be nothing but life, or a material fubftance, which 
“ mud be difiblved, when life is ended. For, if the foul be a | material fub- 
“ fiance, it mud be made up, as others are, of the cohefion of fplid andTepa- 
‘‘ rate parts, how minute and invifible fbever they be. And whjit is it diould 
keep them together, when life is gone? So that it is no eafy matter to give 
an account, how the foul fliould be capable of immortality, uhlefs it be an, 
immaterial fubdance ; and then we know, the foliition and texture of bodies 
cannot reach the foul, being of a different nature.'’ | 

Let it be as hard a inatter as it will, to give an account wjiat it is, that 
diould keep the parts of a material foul together,” after it is feparated from 
the body ; yet it will be always as mfy, to give an account of it, as to give an 
account, what it is, which fhall keep together a material and immateiial fub- 
ftance : and yet the difficulty that there is, to give an account of that, I hope 
does not, , with your Lordihip, weaken the creffibily of the infeparabic union of 
foul and body, to eternity: and I perfuade myfelf, that the men of fenfe, to 
whom your Lorddiip appeals, in the cafe, do not find their belief of this fun- 
damental point, much weakened by that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and, 
by your Lordffiip’s permiffion, would think fo ftill) that the union of parts of 
matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of God, as the union of a 
material and immaterial fubftance ; and that it does not take off, very much, or 
at all, from, the evidence of inrmortality, which depends on that union, that it 
is no eafy matter to give an account, what it is, that ihould keep them together : 
tlio’ its depending wholly, upon the gift and good pleafure of God, where the 
manner creates great difficulty in the underftanding, and our reafon cannot dii- 
cover, in the nature of things, how it is, be that, which your Lordffiip fo po- 
fitively. fays, leffens the credibility of the fundamental articles of the relur- 
** redtion and immortality.” ; ; 

• - my Lord, tp remoye this objection a little, and to ftiew of how fraall 

it 4?,, ev^n with your felf; give me leave to prefume, that your Lord- 
fhipi^ firmly believes, the immortality of the body, after the refiirrecffion, as 
any p 4 i^^^*artick of faith,: ^ fo, then it being no eafy matter to give an ac- 
count, is, th%t ffi^li keep together the parts of a material foul, to one, 

that js no more weaken the credibility of its immor- 

l^lity, than^^^t4||*(^cuity weakens the credibility of the immortality of the 
body. For, wheff Ixirdfhip fhall find it an eafy matter, to give an ac- 
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count, what it is, befides the good pleafure of God, which fhall keep together 
the parts of our material bodies to eternity, or even foul and bodyj I doubt not 
hot any one, who fhall think the foul material, will alfo find it as eafy to give 
an account, what it is, that (hall keep thofe parts of matter, alfo, together to 
eternity. 

Were it not, that the warmth of controverfy is apt to make men fo far 
forget, as to take up thofe principles themfelves (when they will ferve their turn) 
which they have highly condemned in others, I fhould wonder to find your 
Lorddiip to argue, that, becaufe “ it is a difficulty to underftand, what ihoiild 

keep together, the minute parts of a material foul, when life is gone j and, 

“ becaufe it is not an eafy matter to give an account how the foul ffiould be 
“ capable of immortality, uniefs it be an immaterial fubftance therefore, it 
is not fo credible, as if it were eafy to give an account, by natural reafon, bow 
it could be. For to this it is, that all this your difcourfe tends, as is evident, 
by what is already fet down, out of page 55, and will be more fully made out, 
by what your Lordfhip fays, in other places, tho’ there needs no fuch proofs, 
fince it w^ould all be nothing againfl me, in any other fenfe. 

I THOUGHT your Lordfliip had, in other places, aflerted, and infifled on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the lefs to be believed, becaufe 
the thing itfelf created great difficulty, in the underfeanding, and the manner of 
it was hard to be explained, and it was no eafy matter to give an account how it 
was. This, as I take it, your Lordfhip condemned in others, as a very imrea- 
fonable principle, and fuch, as would fubveit all the articles of the Chriftian 
religion, that were mere matters of faith, as I think it will : and is it poffible, 
that you fhould make life of it, here, yourfelf, againfl the article of life and 
immortality, that Chrift hath brought to light, thro’ the Gofpel; and neither 
was, nor could be made out, by natural reafon, without revelation ? But, you 
will fay, you fpeak only of the foul, and your words are, that “ it is no eafy 
“ matter to give an account, how the foul fhould be capable of immortality, 

“ uniefs it be an immaterial fubftance.” I grant it 5 but crave leave to fay, that 
there is not any one of thofe difficulties, that are, or can be raifed, about the 
manner, how a material foul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
immortality of the body. 

But if it were not fo, I am fare tliis principle of your Lordfhip’s would 
reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reafon finds it not fo eafy to 
give an account, hov/ thofe myfteries are ; and which, therefore, according to 
your principles, muft be lefs credible, than other articles, that create lefs diffi- 
culty to the underftanding. For your Lordffiip fays, that you appeal to any Anfwer 2. 
man of fenfe, whether, to a man who thought by his principles, he could, 
from natural grounds, demonftrate the immortality of the foul, the finding the 
uncertainty of thofe principles he went upon, in point of reafon, i. e. the find- 
ing he could not certainly prove it, by natural reafon, doth not weaken the 
credibility of that fundamental article, when it is confidered, purely as a matter 
of faith. Which, in eftedb, 1 humbly conceive, amounts to this} that a pro- 
pofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reafon, is lefs credi- 
ble, than one that can : which feems to me to come very little fhort of this, 
widi due reverence be it fpoken, that God is lefs to be believed, when he affirms 
a propoiition, that cannot be proved by natural reafon, than, when he propofes, 
what can be proved by it. The direcft contrary to which, is my opinion } tho’ 
you endeavour to make it good, by thefe following words : “ if the evidence of Anfwer 2. 
“ faith falls fo much fhort of that of reafon, it muft needs have left efFedt P- 29. 

upon men’s minds, when the fubferviency of reafon is taken away } as it 
“ muft be, when the grounds of certainty, by reafbii,' are vamihed. Is it at 
“ all probable, that he, who finds his reafoii deceive him, in fuch fundamen- 
“ tal points, fhould have his faith ftand firm and unmoveable, on the account 
“ of revelation ?” Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be 
found out, to declare, that the credibility of God’s teftimony depends on the 
natural evidence of probability, of the things, we receive from revelation, and 
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rifes and falls with it ; and that the truths of God, or the articles of iiierc faith, 
iofe fb much of their credibility, as they want proof from reafon y |vhich, if 
true, revelation may come to have no credibility at all. For if, in this prefent 
cafe' the credibility of this propofition, the fouls of men fhall live for ever, re- 
vealk in the foripture, be leflened by confoffing it cannot be demoilftrativeiy 
proved from reafon, tho’ it be afforted to be mofr highly probable^ boil: not, 
by the fame rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natufal reafon 
fhould not be able to make it out, to be fo much as probable, or fhduM place 
the probability, from natural principles, on the other fide ? For if niere want 
of demonftration lef&ns the credibility of any propofition, divinely |[ revealed, 
muff not want of probability, or contrary probability fi'om natural reafon, quite 
take away its credibility ? Here at lafr it mufl end, if, in any one cafeJ the vera- 
city of God, and the credibility of the truths we receive from him, by revela- 
tion, be frityeded to the verdids of human reafon, and be allowed to receive 
any acceffion, or diminution, from other proofs, or want of other proofs of its 
certainty, or probability. 

If this be your Lordfliip’s way to promote religion, or defend its articles, I 
know not what argument the greatefl enemies of it could ufe, more effedtua! 
for the fiibverfion of thofe, you have undertaken to defend 3 this being to re- 
folve all revelation, perfedfly and purely, into natural reafon, to bound its cre- 
dibility by that, and leave no room for faith, in other things, than what can be 
accounted for, by natural reafon, without revelation. 

Anfwcr i. You R Lordfilip infills much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I had faid 
p. 48—54. ‘n niy Eflay, by frying, that, upon my principles, it cannot be demonflratively 
proved, that it is an immaterial fubflance in us, that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and confider 
it, will find, that my bufinefs, there, was to fliew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial, than a material fubflance j and that, from the ideas of 
thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we experienced ii ourfelves 
(ideas originally not belonging to matter, as matter) there was no mors difficulty 
to conclude, there was an immaterial fubflance in us, than that we had mate- 
rial parts. Thefe ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I, in 
another place, fhewed, did demonflratively lead us to the certain knowledge of 
the exiflence of an immaterial, thinking being, in whom we have the idea of 
fpirit, in .the flridtefl fenfe ; in which fenfe I alfo applied it to the foul 5 in that. 
23d chapter of my EfTay ; the eafily conceivable poffibility, nay, great proba- 
bility, that that thinking fubflance, in us, is immaterial, giving me fufficient 
ground for it. In which fenfe, I fliall think I may frfely attribute it to the 
thinking fubflance in us, until yout Lordfliip fhall have better proved, fiom my 
words, that it is impoffible it fhould be immaterial. For I only fry, that k is 
poffible, i. e. involves no contradidion, that God, the omnipotent, immaterial 
fpirit, fhould, if he pleafes, give to fome parcels of matter, difpofed as he 
thinks fit, a power of thinking and moving ^ which parcels of matter, fo en- 
dued with a power of thinking and motion, might properly be called fpirits, in 
contra-diflindion to unthinking matter. In all which, I prefume, there is no 
manner of contradidion. 

I JUSTIFIED my ufe of the word, fpkit> in that fenfe, from the autho- 
rities of Cicero and Virgil, applying theXatm word, fpiritiis, from whence fpirit 
is derived, to a foul, as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of 
Anfwer i. it. To which your Lordfhip replies, . that Cicero, in his Tufculan Queflions, 
p. 58—60. cf fuppofes the foul not to be a finer fort of body, but of a different nature from 
‘h' the body. — —That ha .calls the body the prifon of the foul — ^—And frys, 
** tlmf k wife man’s bufine^ is to draw off his foul from his body.” And then 
youf'Ldrdfhip concludes, as is ufual, with a queflion, ‘‘ is it poffible, now, to 
thirik fd great a man looked on the foul, but as a modification of the body, 
which be at' an end with life ?’* Anfw. No, it is impoffible that a man 
of fo good yhen he ufes the word, corpus, or body, for the 

grofs and vifable”j#^"qf a which he acknowledges to be mortal j fliould 
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look Oil tlie Ibiil, to be a modification of that body, in a difcouffe, whereiii he' 
was endeavouring to perfuade another, that it was immortal.' It is to be acknow- 
ledged that truly great men, fuch as he was, are not wont fo manifefil-y to con- 
tradict themfelves. He had, therefore, no thought, concerning the modification 
of the body of man, in the cafe ; he was not fuch a trifler, as to examine,- 
tvhetiier the modification of the body of a man was immortal, when that body 
itfeif was mortal : and, therefore, that, which he reports, as I)iccearchus’s opi- 
nion, lie difiiiilfes in the beginning, without any more ado, c. 1 1. But Cicero’s 
was a direct, plain, and fenfibie enquiry, viz. What the foul was ? to fee 
whether, from thence, he could difcover its immortality. But, in ail that dif- 
courfe, ill his firft Book of Tufculan Queftions, where he lays out fo much 
of Iiis reading and reafon, there is not one fyllable, fliewing the kait thought, that 
the foul was an immaterial fiibftance ; but many things direClly to the contrary. 

Indeed, (i.) he fhuts out the body, taken in the lenfe he iifes,- corpus, all Chap 19. 
along, for the fenfibie, organical parts of a man, and is pofitive, that is not the 3 ^^ 3 ^^ 

foul: and body, in this knfe, taken for the human body, he calls the prifon 
of the foul 5 and fays a wife man, inftancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a niu^^‘Ter- 
fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no where fays any fuch thing of mat- ‘‘ corpus 
ter : he calls not matter, in general, the prifon of the foul, nor talks a word of « 
being feparate from it. % - • 

(2.) He concludes, that the ibul is not like other things, here below, made 
up of a compofition of the elements, c. 27. 

(3.) He excludes the two grofs elements, earth and water, from being the- 
foul, c. 26. 

So far he is clear and pofitive : but, beyond tliis, he is uncertain j beyond 
this he could not get. For, in fome places, he fpeaks doubtfully, whether the 
foul be not air or fire : anima fit animus, ignifve nefclo,” c. 25. And therefore 
he agrees with Panoetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it,- 
infiammata anima, inflamed air f ’ and, for this, he gives feveral reafons, 
c. 18, 19. And tho* he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet 
he is fo far from thinking it immaterial, that he fays, c. 19. that the admitting 
it to be of an aerial, or igneous, nature, would not be inconfiftent with any 
thing he had faid. 

That, which he feems rnoflto incline to, is, that the foul was not at all 
elementary, but was of the fame fubftance with the heavens : which Ariftotle, 
to difiinguilh from the four elements, and the changeable bodies here below, 
which he fuppofed made up of them, called “ quinta eflentia.” That this was 
Tally’s opinion, is plain from thefe words : ‘‘ Ergo, animus, qui, ut ego dico, 
diviniis efi:, ut Euripides audet dicere, deus; & quidem, fi deus, aut anima,- 
aut ignis eft, idem eft animus hominis. Ham ut ilk natura cceleftis & terra 
“ vacat & humore, ficutriufque harum rerum humanus animus eft expers. Sin 
‘‘ autem eft quinta quaedam natura, ab Ariftotele induda ; primum base & de- 
orumeft & animorum. Hanc nos fententiam fecuti, his iplis verbis in confo- 
lationc haic expreftimus f ’ c. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat 
thofe his own words, which your Lordftiip has quoted, out of him, wherein 
he had aftirmed, in his treatife de Confolatione, the foul not to have its original 
from the earth, or to he mixed, or made, of any thing earthly ; but had faid, 
Singularis eft igitur qu^dam natura Sc vis animi fejundtaab his ufitatis notifque 
natiiris.” Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariftotle’s quinta 
eftentia which being unmlxed, being that, of which the gods and fouls 
coniifted, he calls it “ divinum, cmlefte,*' and concludes it eternal 5 it being, 
as he fpeaks, fejundta ab omni mortali concretione.” From which it is clear, 
that in all his enquiry about the fiibftance of the foul, his thoughts went not be- 
yond the four elements, or Ariftotle*s quinta eflentia, to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wife men have always been) that the 
foul was immortals but, for that, it is plain, he never thought of its immate- 
riality 5 but as the eafteiii people do, who believe the foul to be immortal, -but 
VoL. 1 . 7 O Hve 
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'• '• « of Aefouh 

“ fpread f"'. ^ “ re fpirit. This the miffionaries, who have been longeft 

« Siamite, the idea o P P. || the Pagans of the eaft do truiy believe, 

“ r"f amanafte^rhisd^^^^ fubftfts kde- 

that theie remai hodv But they give extenfion and figure to 

« pendently andfepa^tely&om^^^^^^^^ 

“ wLh°" bodies arecompofcd of. They 

« f'lbftanas to ^ enough to eicape being 

“ only f“PP 0 f®> * g e the Shades and Manes of Ae Greeks and the 

« feen, or h“ff“—i,frtofe figures of Ae fouls, anfwerable to tlWe of the 
“ Sre^Aat Viil fifed iEnels knew Palinurus, Dido and Andifes, in the 

“ ?SslelSian was not a man, Aattravelled mto Aofe ^ts f<)r his plea- 
THis gmtiem _ rrir to tell ftrange ftones, colleded by chance, 

fure, and to hav , P? chofen on purpofe (and he feems well chofen 
when he retmned ;hut^_one^^^^^^^^^^ And he has fo well 

for Py.P°|L p 4 comiraffion, which his epiftle dedicatoiy tells us, he 
acquitted of ^hat was mofi: remarkable theri, that had 

bu'Snrcol offlre^ the eaft, as he has given ua of 

we but inch an ac to we Ihould be much better ac- 

this kingdom, the manners, notions, Ad religions, of that part 

r r Ja bhatod^to ct liSd nat^^^^ who want neither good fenfe 
t iLrA S * n.. all i» *. mU of Icglck pUa 

fophy of our that, in his enquiries about the foul, 

But to return to C cero “ This the Veffions, Aat dropt 

his thoughts went n nf^hi shook evidently {hew : for example, that 

from him P ^ ^ o^nen afcended into heaven 5 of others, that 

Ae fouls of excellent men ana worn , 

Aeyremimedhereon eMA,c. t • ^ t and breaks thro’ our 

ttot at tts leavmg *e btoy It pen^ andafceuAho 

AiA, cloudy, inoi ‘ th and weiAt making Aat its proper place, where 
&Aer, ‘ 1 ^ of thil wher^wiS L flats are 

itjs nouriAed and futtamed wim , of jts neighbourhood, 

rS a’nd luller knowledge of Ae heaverdy bodies, 

c To S tto foul alfo, from this height, Aall have a pleafant and fairer pro- 
M^'of Ae globe of Ae eaiA, the difpofiUon of whofe parte will then he be- 

^ irl' ”*e Irai to. « i» • 1.0.6., o. . * “toj 

cL lll Uichareexpreffions, Aat fufficiently evidence, Aat he wWed 
them had not in his mind, feparated materiality, from Ae idea of Ae foul. 

1“’ ni pihaps, to replied, that- a great p^t of this, which we find in 
chap iQ'^isiid upn Ae principles of thofe, who would have the foul to be 
- faAmmate, mflamed air.” I grant it : but it is alfo to to ob W, 

AaTrdA and the two following chapters, he does not only, not deny, 

tot even admits, that fo material a thing, as inflamed ail, may think. 

■rTrteA.of the caferin Aort, is Ais : Cicero was wdling to bAeve Ae foul 
iin^ibttea,' tot, when he fought, in the nattire of the foul itfelf, fomething 
eflSliA'.dfis his bArf, into a certainty of it, he found himfelf at a M. He 
' confeff^ihe knew not what Ae foul was j but Ae not knowing what it was, he 
argues was no reafon lo conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 

. Lfds to tti^SSfioa.'af'^hathehad faid, in his 6 th book De Repub. concem- 
’ ing the foul, tIb argamegt, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes me 
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fejlj if it have any force in it, not only proves the foul to be immortal, but 
more than, I think, your Lordihip will allow to be true : for it proves it to be 
eternal, and without beginning, as well as without end : “ Neque nata certe 
« & ajterna eftf ’ £rys he. 

Indeeb, from the faculties of the foul, he eoncludes right, that kis of di- 
vine original : but as to the fiibftance of the foul, he, at the end of this difcourfe 
concerning its fieulties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not 
afhamed to own his ignorance of what it is 5 “ anima fit animus, ignifve, nefcio; 

“ nec me piidet, ut iftos, fliteri nefcire quod nefciam.- Illud, li ulla alia de re 
obfeora affirmare poflum, five anima, five ignis fit, animus, eum jurarem efle 
diviniim, c. 25/' So that all the certainty he could attain to, about the foisl^ 
was, that he was confident there was fomething divine in it j i. e. there were 
faculties in the foul, that could not refult from the nature of matter, but muft- 
have their original from a divine power : but yet thole qualities, as divine as they 
were, he acknowledged might be placed in breath, or fire, which, I think, your 
Lordfiiip will not deny to be material fubllances. So that all thofe divine qua- 
lities, which he fo much, and fo juftly, extols in the foul, led him not, as ap- 
pears, fo much as to any the leaft thought of immateriality. This is demon- 
kration, that he built them not, upon an exclufion of materiality out of the 
foul 5 for he avowedly profefies, he does not know, but breath, or fire, might 
be this thinking thing in us : and in all his confiderations about the fubfiance of 
the foul itfelf, he ftuck in air and fire, or Ariftotle’s quinta efientiaf’ for 
beyond thofe, ’tis evident, he went not. 

But, with all his proofs out of Plato, to whofe authority he defers fo much, 
with all the arguments, his vaft reading and great parts could furnilh him with,, 
for the immortality of the foul, he was fo little fatisfied, fofar from being cer- 
tain, fo far from any thought, that he had, or could, prove it, that he, over and 
over again, profefies his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning, he enu- 
merates the feveral opinions of the philofophers, which he had well fiudied, 
about it j and then, full of uncertainty, fays, “ harum fententiarum, qus vera 
fit, dcus aliquis viderit, quse veri-fimillima magna quseftio,’' c. 1 1. And to-* 
wards the latter end, having gone them all over again, and one after another, 
examined them, he profefies himfelf fiill at a lofs, not knowing, on which to 
pitch, nor \vhat to determine : “ Mentis acies, fays he, feipfam intuens, non- 
nunquam hebefcit, ob eamque caufam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. 

Itaque dubitans, circumfpedans, h^fitans, multa adverfa revertens, tanquam ' 
in rate, in mari immenfo, nofira vehitur oratio, c. 30, And, to conclude 
this argument, when the perfon he introduces, as difcourfing with him, tells 
him, he is refolved to keep firm, to the belief of immortality j Tully anfwers, 
c. 82. “ Laudo id quidem, etfi nihil animis oportct confidere j movemur enim 
<c fepe aliqiio acute conclufo, labamus, miitamufque fententiam clarioribus etiam 
‘Mn rebus j in his eft enim aliqiia obfcuritas.” 

So unmoveable is that truth, delivered by the Spirit of truth, that, though the 
light of nature gave fome obfcure glimmering, fome uncertain hopes of a 
future ftate 5 yet human reafon could attain to no clearnefs, no certainty 
about it, but that it was “Jesus C h k i s t, alone, who had brought life and 2 xim. i. iO. 

immortality to light, thro’ the Gofpel.” Though we are now told, that to own 
the inability of natural reafon, to bring immortality to light, or, wfoich pafles 
for the fame, to own principles, upon which the immaterality of the foul 
(and, as *tis urged, confequently its immortality, cannot be demonftratively 
proved j does lefien the belief of this article of revelation, which Jesus 
Christ alone has brought to light, "and which confequently, the fcripture af- 
fures us, is eftablifhed and made certain, only by revelation. This would not 
perhaps have feemed ftrange from thofe, who are juftly complained of, for 
fli<yhtingthe revelation of the Gofpel 5 and therefore, would not be much regarded, 
if ^they ihould -contradid fo plain a text of fcripture, in favour of their alhfufii- 
cient reafon : but what ufe the promoters of fcepticifm and infidelity,, in an age. 
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fo much fufpeaed by your Lor-dfhip, may make, of what comes fntiii orie of 
your great authority and learning, may deferve your confideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope I have fatisfted you concerping Cicerrfs opinion^ 
about the foul, in his firft book of Tufculan Queflions ^ which, tho’ I eafiiy be- 
lieve, as your Lordihip fays, you are no ftranger to^ yet I humbly conceive, you 
have not (hewn (and upon a careful perulal of that treatife again, I think I 
may boldly fey, you cannot fhew) one word in It, that exprefles any thing like 
a notion in Tully, of the foul’s immateriality, or its being an ImmMerial fub- 
feance. 

Anfwer i. From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordfhip concludes, 'f that he, no 
p. 62, 63. e< Cicero, does me any kindnefs, in this matter, being both affertors 

of the foul’s immortality.'' My Lord, were not the queftion of the foul's 
immateriality, according to cuftom, changed here, into that of its immortality, 
which I am no lefs an aiflertor of, than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do 
me all the kindnefs I defired of them in this matter 5 and that was to fhew, that 
they attributed the word, fpiritus, to the foul of man, Without any taught of its 
immateriality i and this the verfes, you yourfelf bring, out of Virgil, mn, iv. 3 85. 


Et cum frigida mors anim^ feduxerit aitus, 

Omnibus umbra iocis adero > dabis, improbe, poenas s 

confirm, as well as thofe I quoted, out of his 6th book : and, for this, Mon- 
■fieur de la Loubere jfhall be my witnefs, in the words above fet down, out of 
him 5 where he fhews, that there be thofe, amongfi: the heathens of our days, 
as well as Virgil, and others, amongfi: the antient Greeks and Romans, who 
thought the fouls, or ghofts, of men departed, did not die with the pody, with- 
out thinking, them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being muep more in- 
comprehenfible to them than the former. And what Virgil’s notion of the foul 
is, and that corpus, when put in contra-diftindion to the foul, iignifies no- 
thing, but the grofs tenement of fiefh and bones, is evident from tkis verfe of 
his Sneid. 6. 1. 292. where he calls the fouls which yet were vifible, 

tenues fine corpore vitas, I 


Anfwer i. YbtTR Lorddiip’s anfwer concerning what is faid, Ecclef. xii. turns wholly 
p. 64, 65. upon Solomon’s taking the foul to be immortal, which was not what I queJf- 
tioned. All that I quoted that place for, was to jliew that, ipirit, in Engliih, 
might properly he applied to the foul, without any notion of its immateriality, 
as :nn was by Solomon 5 which, whether he thought the fouls of men to be im- 
material, does little appear, in that pafiage, where he Ipeaks of the fouls of 
hien and beafis together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is 
evident from that place, in that the word, Ipirit, is there applied, by our tranf- 
iatoi's, to the fouls of beafts, which your Lordfliip, I think, does not rank 
amongfi: the immaterial, and confequently immortal fpirits, tho’ they have fenfe 
and fpontaneous motion. ^ 

Anfwer i. BuT youfey, “ if the foul be not ofitfelf a free-thinking fubflance, you do 
r* S' a uot fee what foundation there is in nature, for a day of judgment.” Anfw, 
Tho’ the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, fee a foundation, in 
nature, for a day of judgment 5 yet in revelation, if that will fetisfy your Lord- 
ilrip, evety one may fee a foundation for a day of judgment, becaufe God has 
pdfitively de'dared it 5 tho’God has not, by that revelation, taught us, what the 
fubftaixce of. the femlisi iior has any -where faid, “ that the foul of itfelf is a 
Whatfoevet any created fubfeance is, it is not ofitfelf, but is, by 
the good plea&re of its Cr^tor. Whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has 
from the bountiful hand Maker. For it is true, in a natural, as well as a 
Cor, iii. 5. fpiritual, fe^Jwhat St. Fat^l fays, not that We are fufficient of ourfelves, to 
^ j think any ntohg, as of ont&lves, but our fijfiiciency is of Godf’ 
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But your Lordfhip, as I guefsy by your following words, would argue, that 
a material fubftance cannot be a free agent*, whereby I fuppofe, yon only mean, 
that you cannot fee, or concewe, how a folid fubftance ftiouid begin, ftop, or 
change its own motion. To which give me leave to anfwer, that, when you 
can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent fubftance, can 
move itfelf, or alter, or ftop, its own motion, wliich it muft, to be a free 
agent; I fuppofe, you will find it no harder, for God, to beftow this power, 
on a folid, than an mifolid, created fubftance. Tally, in the place above quot- Tufcuian. 
ed, could not conceive this power to be, in anything, but what was from 
eternity; “ curn pateat, igitur, asternum id eftTe, quod feipfum moveat, quis^'^^’ 

“ eft, qui hanc natiiram animis efte tributam neget ?” But tho" you cannot fee, 
how any created fubilance, folid, or not folid, can be a free agent (pardon me, 
my Lord, if I put in both, until your Lordfhip pleafe to explain it, of either, 
and {hew the manner, how either of them can, of itfelf, move itfelf, or any 
thing elfe) yet I do not think, you will fo far deny men to be free agents, from 
the difficulty there is to fee, how they are free agents, as to doubt, whether 
there be foundation enough for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me to judge, how far your Lordftiip’s fpeculations reach; but 
finding in myfelf nothing to be truer, than what the wile Solomon tells me; 

“ As thou knoweft not, v/hat is the way of the fpirit, nor how the bones do 5* 

grow, in the womb of her that is with child ; even fo, thou knoweft not the 
“ works of God, who maketh all things f ’ I gratefully receive, and r^oice in 
the light of revelation, wffiich fets me at reft, in many things; the manner 
whereof my poor reafon can, by no means, make out to me: omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing, that contains in it no contradiction ; fo that I readily 
believe whatever God has declared, tho’ my reafon find difficulties in it, which 
it cannot mafter. As, in the prefent caft, God having revealed that there ftiall 
be a day of judgment, I think that foundation enough, to conclude men are free 
enough to be made anftverabie for their aCtions, and to receive, according to 
what they have done ; tho’ how man is a free agent, furpafs my explication, or 
comprehenfion. 

In anfwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordfhip aiks. Chap, xkIv^ 
“ Whether, from thefe words of our Saviour, it follows that a ipirit is only an 
“ appearance ?” I anfwer. No ; nor do I know, who drew fuch an inference 
from them : but it follows, that, in apparitions, there is fomething that appears, 
and that, that which appears, is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was pro- 
perly called nntixa, and was often looked upon, by thofe, who called it Unv/xa, 
m Greek, and now call it, fpirit, in Englilh, to be the ghoft, or foul, of one 
departed : which, I humbly conceive, juftifies my ufe of the word, Ipirit, for 
a thinking, voluntary agent, whether material, or immaterial. 

Your Lordffiip fays, that I grant, that it cannot, upon theie principles, be Anfwer 
demonftrated, that the fpiritual fubftance, in us, is immaterial : from whence P* ^7* 
you conclude, “ that, then, my grounds of certainty, from ideas, are plainly 
given up.” This being a way of arguing, that you often make ufe of, I have 
often had occafion to confider it, and cannot, after all, fee the force of this ar- 
gument. I acknowledge, that this, or that propofition cannot, upon my prin- 
ciples, be demonftrated ; ergo, I grant this propofition to be falfe, that certainty 
confifts in the perception of the agreement, or difegreement;, of ideas : for that 
is my ground of certainty, and, 'till that be given up, my grounds of certainty 
are not given up. 

You farther tell me, that I fay, the fbuPs immateriality may be proved Ibid, 
probable, to the higheft degree to which your Lordfhip replies, “ that is not 
“ the point ; for it Is not probability, but certainty, that you are promifed, in. 

this way of ideas ; and that the foundation of our knowledge and real cer- 
“ tainty lies in them ; and is it dwindled into a probability, at laft?” This is, 
alfo, what your Lordfhip has been pleafed to objed to me, more than once, that 
I promifed certainty. I would be glad to know, in what words this promife is 
made, and where it ftands, for I love to be a man of my word. 1 have, in- 
VoL. I 6 P deed. 
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deed, told wherein I think certainty, real certainty, does confift, ad far as any 
one attains it; and I do not yet, from any thing, your Lordfliip has faid againft 
it, find any reafon to change my opinion therein : but I do not remember, that 
I pFomifed"^ certainty, in this queftion, concerning the foul’s immateriality, or in 
any of thofe propofidons, wherein you, thinking I comeiliort of certainty, in« 
fer from thence, that my way of certainty, by ideas, is given up. And I am 
fo far from promifing certainty, in all things, that I am accufed, by your Lord- 
dilp, of fcepticifm, for fetting top narrow bounds to our knowledge and cer- 
taint)^ Why, therefore, your Lordlhip afics me, “ and is the certainty” [of the 
foul’s being immaterial] ‘‘ dwindled into a probability, at lafl ?” will be hard to 
fee a reafon for, ’till you can dhew that I promifed to demonftrate, that it is im- 
material; or that others, upon their principles, without ideas, beini able to de- 
inonftrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle into bare probability, upon my 
principles, by ideas. 1 

Letter i. One thing more, I am obliged to take notice of I had faid, “ that the be- 
p. 1 13. u lief of God being the foundation of all religion and genuine morality, I 
“ thought no arguments, that are made ufe of, to work the peifuafion of a 
God, into men’s minds, fliould be invalidated, which, I grant, ;s of ill con- 
‘‘ fequence.” To which words of mine, I find, according to yoJir particular 
Aiifwer r, fivour to me, this reply ; that here I muft give your Lordfliip leave to aik 
p. 89. <c I think of the univerfal confent of mankind, as to the being of 

“ God ? Hath not this been made ule of, as an argument, not only l|y Chriftians, 
“ but by the wifeft and greateft men among the heathens And what then 
“ would I think of one, who fliauld go about to invalidate this argument? 
“ And that, by proving, that it hath been difcovered in thefe latter ages, by 
“ navigation, that there are whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in Brafil, in 
“ the Caribbee-illands and Paraquaria, among whom there was foubd no notion 
“ of a God: and even the author of the ElTay of Homan Under! landing hath 
done this.” 

To this your queftion, my Lord, I anfwer, that I think that the univerfal 
confent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the 
vaftly greater majority of mankind, have, in all ages of the wirld, adually 
believed a God; that the majority of the remaining part have not adually 
dilbelieved it ; and, confequently, thofe, who have adually oppofedl the belief of 
a God, have truly been very few. So that, comparing thofe, that have actually 
dilbelieved, with thofe, who have adually believed a God, their number is fo 
inconfiderable, that, in refpeft. of this incomparably greater majority of thofe, 
who have owned the belief of a God, it may be faid to be the univerfid con- 
fent of mankind, 1 

This is all the univerfal confent, which truth of matter of fad will allow; 
and, therefore, all that can be made ufe of, to prove a God. But, if any one 
would extend it farther, and fpeak deceitfully for God; if this univerfidity 
diould be urged in a ftrid fenfe, not for much the majority, but for a genera! 
confent of every one, even to a man, in all ages and countries ; this would make 
it, eitiier no argument, or a perfedly ufelefs and unneceffary one. For, if any 
one deny a God, fuch a perfed univerfality of confent is deftroyed ; and if no 
body does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince atheifts ? 

I wouLP crave leave to alk your Lordfhip, were there ever in the world any 
atheift, pr no ? If there were not, what need is there of raifing a queifloBa 
about the being of a God, when no body queflions it ? What need of provi- 
iional arguments againil a fault, from which mankind are fo wholly free ; and 
wfeji, by an univerfal confent, they may be prefumed to be fecure from ? If 
you (as, I doubt not, but you will) that there have been atheifts in the 
worldy ^tb^ youc Lordfliip’s univerfol coiifont reduces itfelf to only a great 
majority 5:^^it3bep make that majority as great as you will, what I have laid, 
in the plac^; by your Lordfoip, leaves it in its full force, and I have not 
faid one wordf in the lead, invalidate this argument for a God. The 

argument, I was upoaithere, was to. (hew, that the idea of God was not innate; 

and 
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and to my purpofe it was fuffident, if there were but a lefs number found in 
the world, who had no idea of God, than your Lordihip will alloWj there have 
been, of profefled athelds : for whatfover is innate, mud: be univer^l in the 
ftridteft fenfe j one exception is a fufficient proof againft it. So that all, that 
I faid, and which was quite to another purpofe, did not at all tend, nor can be 
made ufe of, to invalidate the argument for a deity, grounded on fuch an uni- 
verfal confent, as your Lordfhip, and all that build on it, muft own, which 
is only a very difpropoitioned majority : fuch an univerlal confent my argument, 
there, neither affirms, nor requires, to be lefs, than you will be pleafed to allow 
it. Your Lordffiip, therefore, might, without any prejudice to thofe declara- 
tions of good-will and favour you have, for the author of the EjSay of Human 
iJiiderilaiidirjg, have fpared the mentioning his quoting authors, that are in print, 
for matters of fadt, to quite another purpoie, “ as going about to invalidate 
“ the argument for a deity, from the univerfal confent of mankind f ' lince he 
leaves that uriiverfal confent, as entire, and as large, as you yourfelf do, or c^n 
own, or fuppofe it. But here I have no reafon to be fbrry, that your Lordffiip 
has given me this occafion, for the vindication of this paffage of my book, if 
there ffiould be any one, befides your Lordfhip, who ffiould fo far miftake it, 
as to think it, in the lead:, invalidates the argument for a God, from the uiiiver- 
fal confent of mankind. 

But, becaufe you quedion the credibility of thofe authors I have quoted, Anfwer 
which, you fay, in the next paragraph, were very ill chofen 5 I will crave leave P* 
to fay, that he, whom ! relied on, for his teftimony, concerning the Hotentots 
of Soldania, was no lefs a man, than an ambaflador from the king of England, 
to the Great Mogul : of whofe relation, Monfieur Thevenot, no ill judge in the 
cafe, had fo great an edeem, that he was at the pains to tranilate it into 
French, and publiffi it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) colledtion of 
travels. But to intercede with your Lordffiip, for a little more favourable al- 
lowance of credit, to Sir Thomas Roe's relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the 
country, who could fpeak Engliffi, allured Mr. Terry, that they of Soldania had Terry^s 
no God. But if he too have the ill-luck to find no credit with you, I hope you p 
will be a little more favourable to a divine of the church of England, now 
living, and admit of his tedimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe’s. This 
worthy gentleman, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but two 
years iince, fpeaking of the fame people, has thefe words 5 “ they are funk even Mr. Oving- 
“ below idolatry, are deditute of both pried and temple, and, faving a little P' ^^9-* 
“ ffiew of rejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, have loft all 
“ kind of religious devotion. Nature has fo richly provided for their conve- 

nience in this life, that they have drowned all fenfe of the God of it, and 
“ are grown quite carelefs of the next.” 

But, to provide againft the cleared: evidence of atheifiu, in thefe people, you 
fay, that the account given of them, makes them not fit to be a ftandard for Anfwer s,; 

the fenfe of mankind.” This, I think, may pafs for nothing, ’till fome body 
be found, that makes them to be a ftandard for the lenfe of mankind : all the 
ufe, I made of them, \vas to ffiew, that there were men in the world, that had 
no innate idea of a God. But, to keep fomeffiing like an argument going (for 
what will not that do ?) you go near denying thofe cafers to be men : what elfe 
do thefe words fignify ? “a people fo flrangely bereft of common fenfe, that they 
** can hardly be reckoned among mankind ; as appears by the beft accounts of 

the cafers of Soldania,” &c. I hope, if any of them were called Petery 
James, or John, it would be paft fcruple, that they were menj however, 

Courvee, Wewena, and Couffieda, and thofe others, who had names, that 
had no place in your Nomenclator, would hardly pafs mufter with your 
Lordffiip. 

My Lord, I ffiould not mention this, but that what you yourfelf fay, here, 
may be a motive to you to confider, that, what you have laid fuch a ftreis on, 
concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the fubje«ft of pro- 
perties, amounts to nothing, for the diftinguiffiing of fpecies ; fince you your 

felf 
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felf own, that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature, 
with a particular fubfiftence, proper to each of them j whereby you are fo iittis 
able to know, of which of the ranks, or forts, they are, into which you fay, 
Ood has ordered beings, and which he hath dihingiiKhed by eflentkl proper^ 
ties, that you are indoubt, whether they ought to be reckoiied among man- 
kind, or no?” 

Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an arifwer to all, 
that is, any way, material, in either of the letters you have honoured me with. 
If there be any argunient. Which you think of weight, that you find omitted ^ 
upon the leaft intimation from your Lordfliip where it is, I prom he to coniider 
it, and to endeavour to give you fatisfadion concerning it, either by owning 
my convidion, or (hewing what hinders it. This refped I {hall think due 
from me, to your Lordfhip : tho‘ I know better to impioy the little time, my 
bufinefs and health afford me, than to trouble myfelf with the little cavillers, 
who may either be fet on, or be forward (in hope to recommend themfelves) 
to meddle in this controverfy. 

Before I conclude, it is fit I take notice of the obligation I have to you, 
for the pains you have been at, about my Eflay, which, I conclude, could not 
have been any way ib effedually recommended to the world, as by your manner 
of writing againfi: it. And, fince your Lordfhip’s fharp fight, fo carefully em- 
ployed for its corredion, has, as I humbly conceive, found no faults in it, 
which your Lordfliip’s great endeavours, this way, have made out to be really 
there 5 I hope, I may prefume it will pafs the better in the world, and the 
judgment of all confidering men, and make it, for the future, ftand better, even 
in your Lordfiiip’s opinion, I beg your Lordfiiip’s pardon for this long trou- 
ble, and am, 


My LORD, 

Oates, May 
4 s 1706. 

Your Lordfhip's moft Humble, and 


Moil Obedient Servant, 


John Locke, 
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Expemnce cftm helps us,^ ^ere we thnk 
not that it does ^ 55 * § ^’• 

iSnfioL \l^e h(he m d^tin^ tdeas^ cf 
% great, or very little e^tenfm. 

Of body, iMomfrehenfMe, 138. § 23, &c, 
denominations, from plfce and e^emfm, 
are many of them telativesy 14 • y 5- 
Jnd body, not the fame thing, § ii. 
Its ignition infignficant, , 

Of body and of fpace, how difttnguifljed^ 
44. § 5. P 72* § 27. 


§ 6 .. 


F Acuities of the mmdfirft emcijed, 63. 

§14. ?. 103. § 6. 

Are but powers,. iof>. % rj. 

Operate not, ib. § 18,20. ^ ^ 

Faith and opinion, as difmgmjhed from 
knowledge, what, 323. § 2, 3. 

And knowledge, their difference, ib. § 3'* 
430, 431, 4955 5^7* 

What, 329. § 14 ; jj 

JSfot oppofite to reafon, 340' V24- 
Jndreajon, 326. As contraAtJimgutJhd 
toreafon, what, 341* § 2. 

Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to 

our feafon^ ^^2, § 5, . 

Matter of faith is only divine revelation, 
343. § 6. 

Ifhings above reafon are only poper mat* 
ters of faith, •344- § 7» 9* , 

Falfiiood, 282. § 9. Andwty, 

288. § 15. 

Fear, 100. § 10. 

Figure, 67. § 5. 

Figurativejl^^^t*^, an abufe of language, 245. 

§ 34. r ' 

Finite, and infinite, modes of quantity, 89. 

Alf pofitive ideas of quantity, finite, 91. 

Forms, fubftmtml forms diftinguife not fpe* 
cies, 212 . §10. 

Free, how far & man it fo, 'toy. § 21. 

A mok not free ib wilk dr not to will, 
107, &c. i'22, 

freedom belonp dni^ to agents, 106. § 19. 

’ Wherein it emjijis, 109. §27. 

Free-will,, liberty belongs not to the will, 
105, § i4' , , „ 7 

Wherein eonfijis that', ^hch u called 
' free^wfil, toB, f24* §47- 


General words how made, 194 
Belong only tofigns, 195* § ^ t 
GtXitltvritn fl-jould not be ignorant,_ 
and [pecks, what, 195. 

Are but Latin names for Joris, 

Is but a partial conception of 

the /pecks, 219. § 32. ^ 

And Jpecies adjufied to tre eni, of jpeech, 

220. § 33- . I . 

And [pecks are made in ordei^ to general 
names, 221: § 39- 
Generation, 147. § 2. 

God immoveable, becaufe infinite, . 

Fills immenfily, as well as eternity, 82. 

H^s duration not like that f the crea^- 
, tures, 86. § 12, 

An idea of God not innate, 2f 
Ifhe exijlence of a God eviden 
ous to reafon, ib. § 9. 

I’he notion of a God once got. 

Heft to fpread, and be contmidd, 26. 
§ 9, 10. 

Idea of God late and imperfei^, 27. | 13, 
Contraiy, 2^. ^ iSi 
Inconfiftent, ib. § 15. 

‘ Ifhe heft notions of God, got by thought 
and application, ib. § 15- 
Notions of God frequently not worthy of 
him, 28. ^ 16. 


-T# ; 


G 


EncA®%:,Wi^ § 9- . 

Frcfpofttions canwi fe M Be true, 

" ' without hibwiiig "the jpe* 

, 4^,283. §4. 


6 , 8 . 


; 2 . 

||§ JO- „ 
•206. § 9. 
\what is in 


138. § 21. 


and olvk 
is the like- 


ib. How 


angles of a 
rht ones. 


97;e being of a (dod certaf, 

^tisfo,p.S^h3^' 

As evident, as that the three 
triangle are equal to two rig 
3 . § 22, Tea, as that two oppoftt& 
anfles are equal, p. 28. § i6. 

The "being of a God demonftrable, 304, 
305. § b. 

More certain than any other emfteme with- 
out iis, ib. § 6. r c T 

Toe idea of God, not the only proof of his 
exigence, 305. § 7- p- 3 f 3 ^ 

The being, of a God the foundamn of mo- 
rality and divinity, 395. § 7- 
The belief of it fo, tho'‘ it aife notioftnlt 
knowledge, 503, &c. re 

How far general confent proves it, bob. 
Not material, 307. § 13, Sec. j!). 593. 
How we make our uka of God, 142- § 3I"> 

Gold is fixed *, the various fignification of 
this propofttion, 225.^ § 50. 

Water framed through it, ^4. § 4« 

Good and Evil, what, 99* § 2. 114. 

§ 42- 

The greater good determines not the wil!, 

_iri, &G. § 35^ 44- 

Why, 1 15. § 44> 46- h &c. ^ 59, 
60, 64, 65, -68. 

Twofold, 12 1. §61. 

Works on the will only ly ieftre, 115. 

46. ■ ... 

Beftre of good how to he raifed, rb. § 46,. 
47. 


H 


the Firft VoL UME* 


• H 

e Abit, 130. § lo. 

Habitual eMions pafs often with- 
out our notice^ 56. § 10. 

Hair, how it appears in a microfcope^ 135. 

§ II. _ 

Happinefs, what^ 114. §42. 

What happimfs mcnpurfue^ ib. § 43. 
Hozv we come to reft in narrow happinefsi 
120. § 59, 60. 

Hardnefs, what^ 44. § 4. 

Hatred, 100. § 5. loi. § 14. 

Heat and coM^ how the fenfation of them both 
is produced.^ by the fame wate)\ at the fame 
tinie.^ 51. § 21. 

Hiftory, what hiftoryof moft authmity.^ 328, 
§11. 

Hope, 100. § 9. 

Hypothefes, their ufe^ 319. § 13. 

Are to be built on matter of fadi^ 35. § 
10. 

1 

J Argon, how to he avoided., p. 574. 

Ice and water whether dijiinbl fpecks.^ 

213- § J 3 *. 

Idea, what^ 49- § S. j!). 395. 

Ideas., their original in children, 23. § 
2. p, 27. § 13. '' 

None innate, 29. § 17. 

Becaufe not remembered, 29. § 20. 

Are what the mind is employed about, in 
thinking, 33. § i. 

All from fenfation, or reflection, ib. § 2. 
&c. 

Bow this is to be underflood, 363. 

I*heir way of getting, obfervahle in children, 

34. § 6 . 

Why fome have more, fame fewer ideas, 
3 S- § 7 - 

Of refleStion got late, and in fome very 
negligently, ib. $ S, ^ 

I heir beginning and increafe in children, 
•40. § 21, 22, 23, 24. oV.:., 

I’heir original in fenfation and reflection, ib. 
§ .. 

Of one fenfe, 42. § i. 

What names, 42. § 2. 

Of more than one fenfe, 45- 
6 f reflections 45. §• i. 

Of fenfation and reflection, 46. 

As in the mind, and in things, mufl he 
‘ diflinguifhed, 49. § 7. 

Not always refemblances, 50. § 15, &c. 
Tet more than names, 558. 

Which are firft, is not material to know, 

54. § 7 * , . . , , 

Of fenfation often aliped by the judgment, 

55 * § . 

Principally thofe of fight, 55. § 9. 

Of reflection, 63, § 14. 

Simpk ideas men agree in, 73. §28. 
Move in a regular train in our minds, 7 5. 
§ 9 - 

■ VoL. I. 


Ideas, that have degrees want names, gf. 

Why fome have names, and others nots. 

ib. § 7. 

Originals iiy. § 73 * 

Alt complex ideas^ refohabk into fimple, 
134. § 9. 

What fimple ideas have been mojl modified, 
H5- $ 10. 

Otir complex idea of God, and other 
fpirits, commoyi in every thing, but rnfi- 
. 143 - § 36. 

Clear and obfcure, 168. § 2. 

DiftmCl and confufed, ib. § 4. 

May he clear in one part, and obfaire in 
another, 171. § 13. 

Real and f ant afiical, 173. § i . 

Simple are all real, 173. § 2. 

And adequate, 175. § 2. 

What idea of mixed modes are fantafikd, 

174. § 4 - 

What idea of fubftances are fantafiical, 

§ 5 * 

Adequate and inadequate, 174. §1:. 

How faid to be in things, 175. § 2. 

Modes are all adequate ideas, 175. § 3. 
Unlefs,' as referred to names, 176. ■§4, 5. 
Of fubflances inadequate, 179.^11. 

1. As referred to real efjmces, lyS. § 
<5. 7 - 

2 . As referred to a collection of fimple ideas ^ 
178.0. 

Simple ideas are perfect IkIotta, 179. § 12. 
Of fubflances are perfect hUv'Tta., 179. § i3'. 
Of modes are perfect archetypes, ib. § 14. 
CTrue or falfe, 179. §1, &c. 

When falfe, 183, &c. % 21, 22, 23, 
25. 

As bare appearances in the mind, tteither 
true nor falfe, 180. § 3. 

. As referred to other meds ideas, or to 
real exijience, or to real ejfences, may be 
true or falfe, ib. § 4, 5. 

Reafon of fuch reference, 180. § 6, 
Simple ideas referred to other men*s ideas^ 
kafi, apt to be falfe, j8i. § 9. 

Complex ones, in this reJpeCt, more apt to he' 
falfe, efpecially theft of mixed modes, 

i8r. § II. 

Simple ideas, referred to exijience, are aU 
' true, 182. § 14, 16. 

Iho’ they fhould he different in different 
men, 182. § 15. 

Complex ideas of modes are all true, 1B3. § 

17- 

Of fuhftances wChen falfe, 184. § 21, &c. 
When right, enr wrong, 185. § 26. 

That we are mcapable of, 269, § 23. 
That we cannot attain, becaufe of their re- 
motenefs, 270. § 24. 

Becaufe of their minutenefs, ib. § 25. 
Sinfk have a real conformity to things^ 
2 ^ 4 - § 4. 

And all others, but of fubflances, Ib. § 
Simple cannot be got by words of definitions, 

201, § 1 1. 

■ 7 R idea, 


Spe$k!orm=‘‘i ^nd IndmduationisK»«>'«««’ '5*- 

made; injlaoce *» Kinnean s 3 . A a ,n . 

Niouph, 223 §44,45- idmdkjudserfcmtromAes, ^6, ^ 12 . 

Of fuhjlames; infiance m ZaUab, . j what, 3^0. § A ,. . 

'^ CA-7 A „ \ne,mte wl/i the idea of irfimte mot appli- 

slfl ideas and modes have aU abfiraS, as j /; ^yj , ,/ 

“"i' .. ,.2-7. % 2., u as. often re- 


•well as concrete^ namis^^'i']- % ..*4. 

0/ fuhjiances., have fcarce any 

names, 22^. ^ ««« s V2 

jDiffetenim different men, 2'^%. § 3* 

O/ir ideas, almofi o i 9- 

General are imperfe£t,«s. . ,• ^ 

flMt; P2/?/w« i*-" W!)’ 

etheufe of thh term not dangerous, A^t, 

^ &c ’T»s per than the wordmUott, 

Otlr words as Uam to he ahu- 

fed as tUsp. ret His condemned, hM 
as new, and not new, 426, 45^ • 
fame with notion, fenft, , ' 

''r^o. ^heir connemon may be clear, 

■ tM they are mi wholly fo, 55|> S54- 

they arenoi the thttigs, whereof theyat 

ideas, 55 A^ 'O'o ‘tathornever fpeaks 

cffelf-evident ideas, 567- 
litatico-lp-op^tions teach nothing, 29915^- 
Identity, not an innate idea, 2,3. ^ 3* 5* 

Of aihhl! wherein it confifis, i5i- § 

Of animals, ib, § 5* , 

Unity of fuhpnce does not always male d 
fame idea, ib. § 7. 

Perfonalidea, i 53 * ^ 9 ' ^ 

Requires notthefame Dody, 5 ^^, 

J)0endsonthefameconfcmMs,iS^‘% • 
Continuedemijlence nAes identity, i * ^ 

Mdiverfity, in ideas, the fafi perception 
of the mind,2SA- ^ 

Idiots and madmen, 63. § 12, 13’ 

•. . . n^-hvtftfp 


Jeitaofijnil'offpace, fir nmi^, 

- 0id of fface, or number, mfimte, miff 
he dflingui/hed, 91. § 7- | 

Our idea of infante very ohfemr, ib. § h. 
Numkrfurnifaes us with the clear ff ideas 

of infinite, <^2. % (y. ^ 

^phe idea of infinite, a groimng idea, ib. 

Our idea of infinite, partly pcfitke, partly 
coimrative, partly negative, ^3. ^ 

Wh feme men think they have^ an idea of 
infinite duration, hut not offinjinitejface, 

If^oy difputes about infinite are ufually per- 

pierced, 96.^ 2U ^ 

Our idea of infinity has its ongiml m ph 

fatmandreflemon, 96 .^ 22 . 

We have no pofitive idea of tnfimie, 93. . 
§ 13, i4* P' 94* § 

Tnfinitv, more commonly allowed to du- 
ration, than to expanfton , | S2. § 4* 

How applied to God by S^. § i. 

■ How we get this idea, ib. § 2., 3. 

infmhy of number, duration, andjpace, 
different ways confidered, 85. § 10, o. 
Innate truths miff be ihefirff known, lu 

pXuipIes to no purpofe, if men can be ig- 
norant or doubtful of them, 17. ^ 13* 
principles of my LcJfi Herbert examined, 

Moral\uks)o no pmpofe, if effaeeabie, 
alterable, 20. § 20. 


of m mina, 254* 4* alterable, 20. ^20. 

Idiots and madmen, 6 3 . § 1 2 , 1 3 . . Propofitions mufi be dijlinguiffed from others^ 

Ignorance, our ignorance mfimtely exceeas t nfefulnefs, 30. ^ 

our knowledge, 269. § 22. 


Caujes of ignorance, ib.^ § •23* 

- Pof : want of ideas, 

. .t - 


<phe Mrine of innate principles of HI con- 

<t 'dfcmrdUHmmxm f 

hmeenthtikaswehave,^yi^% * ^ change, 7^. § i3) 

3. prwant of tracing ikide&swemv , ^ howto /peak, or write fo, 574^ 

273* '§ 3<^* ‘ . Intuitive knowledge, 257. §1. 

Illation, what 330. § ' Qur Ughefi certainty , 329. § 14- 

Immenfity, ^^6; §4* . . Invention, wherein it conffis, 59. § 8. 

How this idea is gel, p P jqo, § y. 

of whole n . of what advantage to mankind, 318. § 

Immorafty m annexed . 

w; ■/ ■ ' - ■- Ividgmcnt, wrong judgments, in refeuMf 

'4ity, 43. ^ IQ good and evil, ^ 


43*^'^*' k?''' 

Imp 6 i^^'^^imn 5 m'eafmhle,ffi$- ^ 4* 
tdifm ede &n8& effe, not the 


msmiafanaUe, 3U* 4* : maht mdi^ment ib 

m efie &»»* #, OM /aufrofwl-mgjttilginenl, 325. § 3- 

- - pfdhcrein it co70s, yf i . 


The I N D E X to 


Nowledge i^as a great connexion 
with words ^ 244. § 25. 

'The authofs definition of it explained and 
defended, 429. Mow it differs from 
faith, ib. His definition of it leads not 
tojcepikifm, &c. 

What, 254. § 2. 

How much our knowledge depends on our 
fenfes, 25%. § 23. 

H^ual, § S’ 

- Habitual, 2^^. ^ % . 

Habitual, twofold, 256. § 9. 

Intuitive, 2 .% 1-, 

Intuitive, the clearefi, ib. 

Intuitive, irreJifitUe, ib. 

Hemonfirative, 257. § 2* 

Of general truths, is all either intuitive 
or demonfiratm, 260. § 14. 

Of particular exifientes, is fenfitive, ib. 
Clear ideas do not always produce clear 
knowledge, 261. § 15. 

What kind of knowledge we have of tiature, 
135. § 12. 

Its beginning and progrefs, 63. § 15, 16, 

.17- ^ 74 - § 15. 16. _ 

Given us, in the faculties to attain it, 26. 
§ 12. 

Irkfis knowledge according to the imploy" 
ment of their faculties, 31. § 22. 

To he got only by the application of our own 
thought to the contemplation of things, 
32. § 23 * 

Extent of human knowledge, 261. 

Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas, 
ib. §1. 

fifor beyond the preception of their agree'* 
ment, or dif&greement, ib. § 2. 

Reaches not to all our ideas, 261, § 3. 
Much lefs to the reality of things, 262, § 
6. 

Tet very improvable if right ways were ta- 
ken, 262. § 6. 

Of co-exifence very mrrm, 264.. § 9, 
10, II. 

Jnd therefore, of fubfiances very narrow, 
265, &c. § 14, i5» 

Of other relations indeterminable, 265. § 

• 18, 

Of exiflence, 268, § 21. 

. Certain and univerfal, where to he had, 
272. § 29. 

, Fd life of wot'ds^ a great hindrance of 
hiovdedge, 273. § 30. 

General, where to'' he got, 273. §31. 

Jms only mow thoughts, 287. § 13. 
Reality of our knowledge, 273. 

Of mathematical truths, how real, 275. 

§ 6 . 

Of morahty, real, ib. § 7. 

• Of fubfiances, how far real, 277. § 12. 
What makes our knowledge real, 274. § 
3. p. 275. ‘§ 8. ■ 


Knowledge, confidering things, andnot names; 
the way to knowledge, 2y y. § 13 . 

Of fubfiances, wherein it conjifts, 285, § 

10. 

What required to my tolerabk knowledge 
of fubfiances, 2^%. § 14. 

Self-evident, 289. § 2. 

Of identity and diverfiy, as large m our 
ideas, 264.. § 8, 7). 289. §4. 
Wherein it conffls, ib. 

Of co-exifence, very fcanty, 29 1 . § 5. 

Of relations of modes, not fi fcanty, ib. ^ 
6. 

Of real exifence, none, ib. § y. 

Begins in particulars, 291. § 9. 

Intuitive of our own ex fence, 303. ^ 2, 
Hemonfirative of a God, 3 04. § .1. 
Improvement of knowledge, 314. 

Hot improved by maxims, ^16. § 4, 

Why fo thought, 315. §2, 

Knowledge improved, 07 ily byperfebiing and 
comparing ideas, 316. § 6. 319. § 

14. , v 

And finding their relations, 31 6. § 7. 

By intermediate ideas, 319. § 14. 

In fubfiances, how to be improved, ^ly, 

§ 9 - 

Partly neceffary, partly voluntary, 320. § 

t.y 2. 

WJoy fome, and fo little, ib. § z. 

How increafed, 326. § 6, 

, X : 

L Anguages, why th^ change, 129. § 7. 
Wherein it conff s, 189. §1, 2, 3. 
Its ufe, 20^, §y. 

Its inperfebtions, 2'^S. §,1. 

Houble ufe, 2^6. § i, 

Tloe ufe of language deftroyedly thefuhtiliy 
of difputing, 239. § lo, ii. 

Elds of language, 243. § 23. 

Its mperfebtions, not eafy to h cured, 246. 
§ 2, 4, 5, 6. 

The cm of them neceffary 0 pUhfphy^ 246. 

is- 

To ufe m word without a clear and i^fiinbi 
idea annexed to it, is one remedy of the 
inperfebiions of language, 248. § 8, 9. 
Propriety in the ufe of words ^ mother re- 
medy, 249, § II. 

Law of nature generally allowed, 14. § ^. 
There is, tho^ not innate, ly, § 13. 

Its inforcement, 1 62. § 6. 

Learning, the ill fate of horning in thefe 
latter ages, 236, Sec. 

Of the fchools lies chiefly in the ahufe of 
words, 236, &c. 

Such learning of ill mifequmce, 239, § 
10, See. 

Liberty, what, 104; § 8, 9, so, 1.1, 12* 
P * 105. § 15. - ■ 

Belongs not to the mil, 105. § 14, 

To he determined by the refult of our own 
deliberation, is no refrmt of liberty, 
116. :§ 48, 49, 50. 
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Uhtny, founded in a fower of fufpending our 
particular dejres^ 5 ^' 

Light, its abfurd dejmitions^ 200. § 10. 

Light in the mind^ what^ 349. § 13* 
Logick has introduced obfcurity into langua- 
ges, ^ 6, y 

And hindered knowledge, 10. § 7. 

Love, 100. § 4. 

M 

■ Adhefs 63. § I 3‘ Oppofition to 
reafon defervss that name, 1 85, § 4. 
ALhe moji knowing are leafi 
325- § 4 - 
Making, 147 - § , 

Man not the produ 3 of Mind chance, 305. § 

6 . . 

ejfence of man is placed in his fhape, 
279. § 16., 

We know mt his real ejfence, 211. § 3. 

p. 2 1 5.. r § 22. p. 21 7 . § 27. 

^he boundaries of the human fpecies not de- 
tennined, ^ 2y . 

What makes the fame individual man, 

, 157. § 21.^, 160. § 29. 

The fame man he different perfens, 

: I 57 ‘$^ 9 * . 

Mathematicks, methods, 3,16. § 7. 

Improvement .319. § 1 5. Of the itfe of 
them in natural philofophy, 572 . 

Matter incomprehenjible, both in its cohefion 
and divi/ihility, 138. § 23. pi 14 1. § 
30 » 31 - ■ 

What, 240, § 15. 

Whether it may think, is not to be known, 
262. § 6. A 588 -~ 596 . : 

The credibility of divine revelation, not lef 
fened, by fuppofmg itpojfible, 596, 597. 
Cannot produce motion, or any thing elfe, 
306. %' 10. ■ 

And motion cannot produce thought, ib* - 
Not eternak 309. | 18, 

Maxims, 289^ &cc.p. 296, § 12, 13, 14, 
15. The author denies not the certainty 
of them^ ■ 545. He allows them to be 
offomeufe,5^y. 

Not alone felf -evident, 289. § 3. 

Are not tJjejtruths firft known, 2^1. §. 9. 
Not the foundation of our knowledge, 2^2. 

§ 10. ■ ' 

Wherein th^w ■ividcnce confijls, ib. § -lo. 

A 319* § H- . • 

Their ^,^'29.3. § ii, 12. . . ' 

Why the moji general felf-evident propo- 
c ' ' fitions^^ alone, pafs for maxims, ib. § 

t Are^con^ilpjoroofs, where .there is 
of proofs, 2gy,'§x^.'. ■ 

Of liM^e,'rW0 clear terms, 298. § 19. . 
Of i^^ous ufe, with douUfitl terms, 

'■ Whenfirfi^mym^c,, kc.^.-g,i2, 13. 

:; 7 :. ■: ’ 

^ Hoiv th^ gain 22,, ' 


Made from particular ohfcrvaiipi:, ib. 

Not in the underjianding, before they are 
actually known, 10. k) 22. j 
Neither their terms, mT jdeas\ imate, 10.. 

- " § ^ 3 V' ■■v'" ■■ _ . ,■ ■ i 

Lmji kmwnlo children mi miter ate peo^: 

. pk,ii.^2y. j 

Memory, 57. § 2. j 

Attention, pleajure, and pain, fettle ideas 
in thememoty, ib. §' 3. j 
And repetition, ib. § 4. p. :58. §, 6. 
Difference ofjnemory, ,58. § 4, 5. 

In remembrance, the 'mind fornetimes aMive, 
fometimes paffive, 58. § 7. 

Its neceffity, ib. 5, 8. 1 

Defebts, 59. § 8. 9. 

In brutes, 59. § 10. j 

Metaphyficks, mid jehool dhinily, Jilkd 
with uninjlrublhe p'opqfitions, 302. § 9. 
Method ufed in mathematicks, 316. § 7. 
Mind, of its a.biions\ 55, §. 10. 
Minute^ hours, days, mt neceffary to dura- 
iion, 79. § 23. 

Miracles, the ground of affeni to miracles, 
329. § 13. j 

Milery,W/6^/, 114. §42. 

Modes, mixed modes, 128. § 1. 

Made by the mind, ib. §2.1 
Sometimes got by the explication of their 
names, 128. § 3. 

Whence a mixed mode has its unity, 1 29. § 4. 
Occafion of mixed modes, 129. § 5. 

Mixed modes, their ideas, hm got, 130. 

§ 9 - , ■ 

Modes ftmple and complex, 63. § 4. 

Simple modes, 66 §1. j 

Of motion, 96. § 2. j 

Moral and evil, what, 162. § 5. 
Three rules, whereby men judge of mord 
rebfitude, ib. § 7. ; 

Beings, how_ founded on Jti^Tple ideas of 
fenfation and refleSiion, 166. § 14, 15, 
Rules, mt felf -evident, 14. § 4. 

Variety of opinions, concerning moral rules, 
whence, 14. § 5, 6. I 

Rules, if innate, cannot with puhlkk al- 
lowance be tranfgreffed, 16, &c. §1X9 
12, 13. 

Morality, capable of demonjlrcttion, 250. § 
16. p, 267. § 18. 317. §8. 

The proper Jiudy of mankind. ,308. §11. 

' Of actions, in their conformity to a rule, 
166. § 15. 

Mifiakes in moral notions, owing to names, 
ib. § 16. 

Difeourfes in morality, if not clear, ^lis 
.the fault of the Jpeaker, 250. § 17. 
Hindrances of demonfirative if eating of mo- 
rality.. i. Want of marksi 2. Com- 
plexednefs, 267. | 19.' 3. Intereff, 
268. § 20. ! 

Change of names in morality changes not the 
nature of things, 276, § 9, 

And meebanifm, hardtofe mondled, 19. 

' Morality, 
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Morality, feared midfi merds wrong judg- 
ments^ 124. % yo. 

Motion, flow or veryfwift, why mt perceiv- 
ed, y5- § 7 ’ 

Voluntary, mexfUcahk, ^09. § 19. 
BsabfurddeJimtms,200. ^S, 9. 

N 


■^T*Aming of ideas, 62, § 8. 

Names, efiablifhed ly hw, 

are not to be varied from, 276. 

. § 10. 

Of fuhfiances, Jlanding for real ejfences, are 
not capable to convey certainty to the un- 
derjlanding, 284. § 5- 
Standing for nominal ejfences, will make 
fome^ tho^ not many, certain propoftiions, 
ib. § 6. 

Why men fubJlHute names for real ejjences, 
which they know not, 241. § 19. 

^wo falfe fuppofitions, in fuch an life of 
names, 242* § 21* . , 

A particular name, to every particular thing, 
impojfible, 19^.^ '2.. 

Jndufelefs, ib. § 3. 

Proper names, where ufed, 193. § 4 ^ 5 * 
Specifick names are affixed to the nominal ef 
fence, 197. § 16. 

Of fimple ideas and fubjiances, refer to 
things, 199. § 2. 

What names Jland for both real and no- 
minal cjjence, ib. § 3. 

Of fmple ideas, not capable of definitions, 
ib. §4- 

Why, 200. § 7. 

g%^Of leajl doubtful fignification, 202. §15. 

' ^ Have few afcents in linea prjEdicamen- 
tali, 202. § 16. 

Of complex ideas, may be defined, 201 , % 
12. ’ 

Of mixed modes, fiand for arbitrary ideas, 
203. §2, 3. 223. §-44. 

Pie together the parts oftheirpomplcx ideas, ^ 
206. § 10. 

Stand always for the real ejjence, 207. § 14. 
Why got, ufually, before the ideas are 

known, ib. § 15. , r r 

Of relations, comprehended under thoje of 
mixed modes, 208. § 16. 

General names of fuhfiances ftand for forts, 
208. § I. 

JSfeceffary to fpecics, 5121 . § 39. 

^Proper names belong only to fubjiances, 222. 

§ 42. 

Of modes, in their firji, application, 223. 

^ 445 45 * T‘ * 

Of fubdances, in their firjt application, 224, 

'§ 46. 47. 

Specifick flames fiand for different things in 
^ different men, 225. § 48. 

Are put in the place of the thing fuppofed to 
J have the real effence of the fpecies, ib. 

§ 49. 

Of mixed modes, doubtful often, bscaufe of 
VoL. 1 . 


the great empofition Sf the ideas th^ 
Jland for, 229. § 6. 

Becaufe they ijoant ft andards in nature ^ ib.i 
§ 7 * 

Of fubjiances, doubtful, becaufe referred, to 
patterns i that cannot be known, or known 
but imperfectly, 2'^i, See. § 1 1, 12, 1 3, 

* 4 .- 

Jn their phUofophical ufe, hard to have fet- 
tled Jignifications, 2334 §15, 

Inftance, liquor, 2^^. § gold, ^ 

13- A.^ 33 * § 17* 

Of Jimple ideas, why leaji doubtful, 234. 

§ x8. 

LeaJl compounded ideas have the leaf dubi- 
ous names, ib. § 19. 

Nature of man, what it is, 393, &c. the 
author* s notion of nature and perfon defen- 
ded, 434, , &c. Biffiop of Worcefter'^j' 
account of nature, 4-^6, &c. Obfeurityof 
it, 439, &c, the idea of it made up of 
Jimple ones, 525, &(;. No need to can- 
fult greek, or laiin authors, to underjland 
this Englijh word, 540. Mr. Boyle makes 
it not the fame with fubjiance, 540 . the 
authors reply to the Bijhop, faying fi\& the 
fubjeft of effential properties, 574. 
Common nature exifis not out of the mind, 
575 - • 

Natural philofophy, not capable offeienee, 271* 

§ 26. p. 318. § 10. 
t et very ufef III, 318. § 12. 

How to be improved, ib. 

PVbat has hindered its improvement, ib. 
Neceflity, 105. § 13. 

Negative 190, §4. 

Names Jignify the abfence of pofitive ideas, 
4B.§6. 

Newton (iWr.) 293. §11. 

Nothing: that nothing cannot produce any 
thing, is demonjiration, 304. § 3. 

Notions, 128. § 2. 

Number, 86. 

Modes of number the mojl diJlinCl ideas, 87. 

- ■■■4 A' 

Hemmjirations in numbers, the mofi; deter^ 
minate, ib. §4. 
the general meafure, 88. § 8^ 

Affords the clearejl idea of inf ni^, 92, § 9* 
Numeration, what, 87. § 5, 

Names, necejfary to it, ib. § 5, 6. 

And order, d S . ^ y . 

Why not early in children, and in fome ne- 
ver, ib. 


44Vs4;:g4;;:;;o^^ 

Blburity, unavoidable in ancient authors, 
231. § 10. 

the caufe of it, in our ideas, 168. § 3. 
Obdihate, thy are moJl, who have kajt exa- 
mined, 325. § 3. 

Opinion, 323, § 3. 

How opinions grow up to principles, 21. § 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 

7 S Opinion 
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dpi-imn, of others, a wrong grotmd of ifent, 

324. §6. 356- § 17 - 

Organs. Our organs Jutted to our Jtate, 
135, &G. § 12, 13. 


Vltafnvt, pined to fiveral a&k-ns^ 46. '^ 

3 v', , '■ ' 

Power, hm we come hy its iilea^ loi, § 
JlSive and pajjive, 1 02 . f 2 , 


P Km^prefent, works presently, 12 1 » 

Its ufe, 46. § 4. 

Vanot., mentioned ly Sir W. T. 152. § 8. 

Holds a rational difeowje^ ib. 

Particles join prts^ or whole fetttences toge- 
ther^ I* kFhat care Jlmld be 

takm, in ujtng them., 463 ; 486. 

In them lies the beauty of well-fpeaking., 
126. § 2. 

Bow their ife is to he knoitm., ib* § 3. 
Ihey exprefs fome aStion, or pofiure of the 
mind., 226. § 4. 

'Mchsdy his great memory., 59- § 9- 
Paflion, 131. § II. 

Paffions, how they lead us into error ^ 328. § 
II* 

Uurn onplcafure and pain., 100. § 3 . 
Paffions are feldom Jingle., US* § 39 ' 
Perception threefold^ 103. § 5. 

In perception^ the mind^ for the mojl part ^ 
pqffive, 

Is an imprejfwn made on the mind^ 54. § 
3 » 4 . - 

In the womb, 54. § 5. 

Difference between it and^ innate ideas^ 
ib. § 6. 

Puts the difference between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, 56. § ii. 

^be feveral degrees of it, ffew the wifdom 
and goodnefs of the maker, 56. § 12. 
Belongs to all animals, ib. § 12, 13, 14, 
Uhefrfi inlet of knowledge, 56. § 15. 
Perfon what, 153. $ 9. Bow explained by 
the EJhop of Wcrcefter, 443, &c. 

' His definition of it confiiered, '446. 
1‘he authors notion of it, 521^. No more 
againft the ■ trinity than the Bijhop^s, 
5 ^ 7 - 

Aforenfichierm, 159. § 20. 

Uhe fame confcioufnefs alone makes the 
fame perfon, 154. § 13. p. 158. § 23. 

" - Hoe fame foul without the fame confciouf 
nefs, makes not the fame perfon, J § 
14, See, 

Reward and punifhment follow perfonal 
identity, I $6. ^ 18. 

Phancy, 5:9. § 8. 

Phantadicai ideas, 173. § x, 

Philofophers, their authority Jbouldmt deter- 
mine 560. 

Placed 67; §7, 8. 

Ufeff^place, 68. § 9. 

Nothm^p^ a relative portion, ib. § 10. 
SometinM^^en for the fpace a bo^ fills, 

•Pl^furc a^dpain, 1/ f, loi. § 15, 

'-•^oW^themfelves to mojb of our ideas, 46, 
$2. 


No pajfive power in God, \no''aIHve power 
in Matter j both aMive\ and pajffve in 
Jpirits, 102. § 2. I 

Our idea of ablive power deareji from re«> 
fiebfion, 102. § 4. | 

Powers operate not on po^ tj, i 0 6. § 1 8 . 
Make a great part of the ifas of fubjiames^ 
i 34 .§ 7 - 
Why, 

An idea offenfation and refieblion, 47. ^ 8^ 
PniSticiil pfimples not innate, 13 . § i . 

Not mtiverfilly affc'ntedio, 13. §2. 

Are for operation, ib, § 3. 

Not agreed, 18. 14. 

Different, 21, §21. 

Principles, not to he received ivithcut Jlrifr 
examination, '^16.^ 4. p. 353. §8, 
The ill confequences of wrong principles^ 
353, &c. § 9, 10. 

None innate, 3. 

None tmiverfally affentedto, 4. § 2', 3, 4i 
How ordinarily got, 2\. |22, &c. 

Are to he examined, 22. § 26, 27. 

Not innate, if the ideas, they are made ufi 
of, are not innate, 23. ii§ i. 

Privative terms, 190. §4.1 
Probability, what, 322, &c. § i, 3, 

Hhe grounds of probability, 323. § 4. 

In matter of fabt, 324. § 6. 

How we are to judge, in probabilities, 323^ 
§ 5 - ^ 

Dijficidties in probabilities., 3 ^ 7 - § 9- 
Grounds of probability in fpcculation 328. § 

12. 

Wrong tneafures of probability, 353. § 7. 
How evaded hy prejudked mnds, 355. § 

13, 14. - 
Proofs, 258. § 3 - 

Properties of fpecifick efftnees, not known, 
214, § 19. 

Of things, very numerous, 178. § 10. p, 
184.. § 24. 

Propofitions, identical, teach nothing, 299. 
§2. 

Generical, teach nothing, 300. § 4. p. 303. 

§ 13 - 

Wherein apart of the definition is predi- 
cated of the fuhjecf, teach nothing, 300, 
&c. §■ 5, 6, 

But the fignificaiion of the word, 301, § 7. 
Concermng fubjiances, generally either trif- 
ling, Of uncertain, 302, § 9. 

Merely verbal, how to be known, 303, § 
12. 

Abftrabi terms, predicated one of another, 
produce merely verbal propofitions, ib. 

Or part of a complex idea, predicated of the 
whole, 303. 1 13.' 

Mote propofitions, merely verbal, than is 
fufpebied, ib. § 13. 

XJniverfal propfitions concern not exijience, 

303 ' § J- 

Propofitions, 
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Propofitions what propofitions concern exif 
tence^ ib. § i. 

Certain p'ropofitions^ concerning exiftence^ are 
particular , concerning ahJiraSt ideas ^ may 
he general 314* § I3- 
McntaU 280. § 3, 281, § 5. 

VerhaU 280. § 3. p. 281. § 5. 

MentaC hard ' to be treated^ 280. § 3,4. 
I*umJliment, what^ 162. § 5. 

And reward^ follow confcmifnefs^ 156. § 
18, p, 159. § 26. 

Jm unconfcious drunkard^i why punijloed^ 
J58. § 22. 

Q- 

Q ualities : fecondary qualities^ their con^ 
nexion^ or inconJiJUnce^ unknown-, 264. 

► § IT. . . . , 

Of fuhjiames^ fcarce knowaUe^ hut hy ex- 
perience^ 265, &c. § 14, 16. 

Of fpiritual fihjlancesy lefs than of corpo- 
real-, 260. § 17. 

Secondary-, have m conceivdble connexion 
with the primary^ that produce them-, 
264, &c. § 12, 13. p. 271. § 28. 

Of Jidftances^ depend on remote caufes, 286, 

§ II. 

Not to be known hy dejcriptions^ 251 . § 2 r * 
Secondary, how far capable of detmnjlration^ 
259, &CC, § II, 12, 13. 

49. § 8. ^.50.516. 

How faid to be in things, 175. § 2. 
Secondary-, would be other, if we could dif- 
cover the minute parts of bodies, 135. 

§ II. 

Primary qualities, 49. § 9.' 

Bow they produce ideas in us, 50. § 12. 
Secondary qualities, ib. § 13, 14? i5* 
Prhmy qualities refemble our ideas, fecon- 
dary not, 50. § 15, 16, &c. 

Bxree forts of qualities jn bodies, ^2. § 23. 
i. e. primary ; fecondary, immediately 
perceivable % and fecondary, mediately 
perceivable, 53. § 25. 

Secondary qualities, are hare powers, 52, 
&c. § 23, 24, 25. 

Secondary qualities have no dtfcermble con- 
nexion with thefirfi, ib. § 25. 
Quotations, how little to be relied on, 327. 
§ 10. 

R 

R EALzJf/7J, 173. 

Reafon, its yariousffgnificatiom, 3 30. 
§ X. ll^at, ib. ^ 2- , 

Reafon is natural revelation, 346. § 4. 

It miifi fudge of revelation, 349. § I4»,i5* 
It miift be our lafi guide in every thing, ib. 
Four parts of reafon, 3 3 1 • § 3 • , 

IVloere reafon fails us, 3 37. § 9* 

Necejfary in all but intuition, 3 8^* § ^5* 
As contra-Aifingiiipsd to faith, what, 341 


Realbn helps us not to the knowledge of imdte 
truths, ^ 6, y, 8. 

General ideas, general terms, and reafon, 
ujually grow together, J. % 

Hoe verdict of it, not . necejjary to confirm' 
a known divine 7'evelation, 596-— 60 1 . 
How the defeSt of it is helped by revelation,, 
605, 60b. 

RecolIe(5ion, 98. § i, 

Refie6tion, 34. § 4. 

Related j 144. §1. 

Relation, 65. § 7. ^.144. 

Relation proportional, 160. § i. ' 

Natural, ib. § 2. 

InfiitUted, 161; I 3. 

Moral, ib, §4. 

Numerous, r66. § 17. 
terminate in Jimple ideas, i6y. § 18, 

Our clear idea of relation, ib. § 19, 

Names of relations doubtful, 167. § 19. 
Without correlative terms, not fo commonly 
obferved, T^^.^ 2. 

different from the things related, 145. § 4. 
Changes without any change in the Jkbjebt, 

ib. § 5. 

Always between two; Ih. 6, 

All things capable of relation, 145. § 6, 

He idea of the relation, often clearer than 
of the things related, 146. § 8. 

All terminate in Jimple ideas of fenfation 
and refleSiion, iaA - % 9* 

Relative, 144. §1. 

Some relative terms, taken for externa! 

■ denominations, 145. § 2. 

Some for ahfolute, ib. § 3. 

How to he known, ^ 10, 

Many words, thd* feemtng ahfolute, are re- 
latives, 145. § 3. p- 148. § 3; 4? 5» 
Religion, all men have time to enquire into, 
351- § 3 - 

But in many places are hindered from in- 
quiring, p, si- §4- 

Remembrance, of great force, in co^nmon 
life, 59. §8. 

What, 30. § 20, p. 58. § 7. 

Reputation, of great force, in common life, 
165. § 12. , 

Reftraint, 105. § 13. 

Rellirre6tion, the authors notion of it, 509', 
&c. Not necejfarily underjlood of the fame 
body, 510, &c. He meaning of his 
body, 2 Cor. v. 10. p. 51 1. 

He fame body of Chrifi arofe^ and why, 
514, &c. How the fcrfpture conjlant- 
ly fpeaks about it, 521. 

Revelation , unquejiionable ground of affent, 
329. § 14. p. B9% ^4- 
Belief, no proof of it, 349. § 15. 
Haditioml revelation cannot convey any 
new Jinfile ideas, 34^* § 3* 

Not fi fure, as bur reafon, or fenfes, 342- 

§ 4. 

In things of reafon, no need of revelation, 

342. §S- „ \ , 

■■■■ ■ Rs'VGl^tionjj. ■■ 
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RtYdm>\h mnmt omr-rde mr dear know- 
ledge, U'l. § 5 ‘ A 344 - § lO. 

Mifl over-rule probaUlities ofnafon, 344. 

§8,9. ^ 

Reward, what, 162. § 5. 

Rhetorick, an art of deceiving, 245. § 34 « 


S Agacity, 258. § 3. 

Same, whether fubfiance, mde or con- 
crete, 160. I 28 . 

Sand, white toihe eye^eUucid in a mifirojcope, 
135. § ii. 

Sceptical, no one fo fceptical as to doubt his 
own exijlence, 304. § 2 . ^ ^ 

Scepticifin, the authors definition of know- 
ledge leads not to it, 536. The Bijhop of 
yifoxct^tx's arguing rather tends to it, 
538. Syllogifm not necejfary to prevent it, 
551 . 552 - , , ^ ^ 

Schools, wherein faulty, 238. § o, &c. 
Science, divided into a confideration of nature, 
of operation, and of figns, 3 57. 

No fcience of natural bodies, 272. § 29. 
Scripture : interpretations of fcripture not to 
heimpojed, 236. § 23, The authof s ve- 
neration of it, 405 ; 417. Tloe ufe of 
ideas, in underflanding it, 527, 528. 

Self, what makes it, 156; § 17. p. 157* 
§20. 158. § 23, 24, 25^. 

Self-love, 185. partly caufe of unrea- 
fonahlenefsintts,\h. 

Self-evident propojitions, where to he had, 
289, &e. 

Neither needed, nor admitted poof , 298. § 
19. 

Senfation, 34, § 3. ddfiinguijhable from other 
perceptions, 260. ^ ijs^. 

Explained, 51. § 21. 

Ipiat, 98. § I. 

Senfes, wlsy ive cannot other qualities, 

than the objeds of our fenfes, 41. § 3. ■ 
l£arn to difcern by exercife, 251, §21. 
Much quicker would not be ufeful to us, 135. 
§ 12. 

Our organs of fenfe, fuitcd 'to our fiate, 
135, &c. § 12, 13. 

Senfible knowledge is as certain, as we need, 
312. §8. 

Senfible knowledge goes not beyond the pre- 
fent ib, § 9. - 
Shame, 101. § 17. 

Simple ideas, 41. § i. 

Not made by the mird, ib. §2. 

Bower of the mind over ihem,-€i{.%i, 

’ " The materials of allmf knemtl^ge, 47. § 10. 

i^4jAil^,48, § I. ' 

Wgfi^erm 'from their Mfes-^ 48* §2, 3. 
Sin, 'w^|' d^mi^en, fiatm foK different 


Solidity dfihigufijed from 44. 1-4. 

Something from eternity, demoffirated, 3040 
§ 3. p. 306. § 8. 

Sorrow, 100, § 8. 

SoxA thinks not always, § 9, fee.- 
Not in found fieep, 36. § ii, &c. 

Its immateriality, we know not, 262. § 6", 
373, 588, &c. 

Religion, not concerned in the fodls imnm- 
terialty,26Q,.^6. 

Our ignorance about it, 160. § 27. 

The immortality of it, not proved by reafin^ 
600-604. 'Tis brought to light ly re- 
velation, 603. I 

Sound, its m^ 97- § 3* I 
Space, its idea got by fight and touch, 66, § 
2. 

Its modifications, ib. § 4. 

Not body, 68. § 1 1,' 12. i 
Its parts infeparahk, 69. § 12, 
Immoveable, 69. § 14.. 

Whether body, cr fpmt,'Ao, % 16. 
Whether fubfiance, or accident, yo. § 
Infinite, 71. §21. p. 90, § 4. 

Ideas of fpace and body difiindt, 72. § 24, 

25- 

Confidered as a [olid, 85 §11. 

Hard to conceive any real hehtg mid of 

' jp^tie, 86. § II, 

Species;, why chatiging one fimple idea of 
the complex one, is thought to change the 
fpecies^ in modes, but not in fuhflances,^ 
241. ^ 19. 

Of animals and vegetables, ^ojily dffmgsdlh- 
ed by figure, 218. § 29. 

Of other things, by colour, Ao. 

Made by the underfianding, for commms- 
cation, 206, § 9. 

No fpecies of mixed modes, without a mme, 

ib. § II. 

Offuhftances, are determined hy the tiomml 
ejfence, 21 1. § 7, 8, 11, 13, 





207. § 13. 

Not by fuhfiantial forms, 212. § 10, 

Nor by the real efjhice, 214. -§ 18. 

216. § 25. 

Of fpirits, how difimguijhed, 212. § 1 1 . 

More fpecies of creatures above than below 
us, 213. § 12. 

Of creatures very gradual, ib. § 12. 

Jl^at is necejfary to the making of fpedes, 
hy real ejfence s, 213.1 ^4. 

Of animals and plants, cannot he difthgmfiy- 
ed by propgatm, 215. § 23. 

Of animals md vegetables, diftmguijhei 
pincipallyhy the fhape and figure of other 
things, hy the colour, 218. § 29. 

Of man, likewife, in part, 216, § 26. 

Infiance, Abbot of St. Martin, ib. 

Is but a partial conception of what it in 
the individuals, 219. §32, 

’STzj the compkxidea, which the name /lands 
for, that mkes the Jpedes, 220, § 
35 - 

Man makes the Jpedes, or forts, 221, § 

36, 37- 

Speciesa 
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Species •, the foundation of it is in the fmi- 
litude^ found in things , 0.21. § 36, 

37 - 

Every diftmdij abjlradi idea makes a dif- ■■ 
f event fpecies^ ib. § 38. 

Speculation, matters of it not prewed hy 
votes^ 544. 

Speech, its end^ 191. §1, 2. 

Proper Jpeech^ 192. § 8. 

Intelligible, ib. 

Spirits, the exijience of fpirits not knowabley 
313. § 12. 

How ^tis proved, 373. 

Operation of fpirits on bodies, not conceiv- 
able, 271. § 28, 

IVhat knowledge they have of bodies, 252. 

§ 23. 

Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 
ours, 59. § 9. 

We have as clear a notion of the fubfiance 
of fpirit, as of body, 133. § 5. 

A conjeditire, concerning one way of know- 
ledge, wherein fpirits excel us, 136. § 


^8* 

Our ideas of fpirit, 137. § 15. As clear 
as that of body, 138. § 22 . 

Primary ' ideas belonging to fpirits, 1 3 7 . § 
18. 

Move, 138. § 19, 20. 

Ideas of fpirit and body compared., 141. § 

■ 30- 

Idhe exiftence of fpirits, as caff to be ad- 
mitted, as that of bodies, 140. § 28. 

We have no idea, how fpirits communicate 
their thoughts, 143. § 36. 

How far we are ignorant of the heing, fpe- 
cies, and properties of fpirits, 271. § 
27. 

Idhe word. Spirit, dordt neceffarily denote 
immateriality, 374, 600. 

Spirits ; the f crip ture fpeaks of material Jpirits, 
37 S; 60s. . 

Stupidity, 59. § S, ' 

Subftance, 128. § i. ,3 -y , 

Ho idea of it, 2^. § iS. 

Hot very knowable, ib. 

Our certainty, concerning fuhjtances, reaches 
but a little way 284. § 7, 10. 288. 

§ IS- 

Idke confufed idea of fuhjiance in general, 
makes always a part of the ejfence of the 
fpecies of fubfiances, 214. §21. 

In fuhftances, we mufi rectify thejignifica- 
tion of their names, hy the things, more 
than by definitions, 252. § 24. 

^heir ideas fingle, or colledlive, 65. §6. 

We have noMjimB ideaof fuhftance, 70. § 
18,19. 

We have no idea of pure fubfiance, 132. 

§ 2. 

Our ideas, of the forts of fubfiances, 132, 

See. § 3, 43 

Obfervaby, in our ideas of fuhftances, 
143. § 37. 

ColleBive ideas of fuhftances, 143, &c. 

Idhey are fmgle ideas, 144. $ 2. 
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Sthree forts of fubfiances, 149. §T2. 

Idhe ideas of fuhfta7tces, have in the mind a 
double reference, 176. § 6, 

Sihe properties of fubfiance Sj numerous, and 
not all to be known, 178. § 9, 10. 

Sdhe perfeB ideas of fubfiances, 1^4.. ^ 7. 

Idhree forts of id^as make our complex one of 
fubfiances, 134. § 9. 

Subftance, not difeardedhy the effay, 360, 
&c. ‘The authors account of it as clear, 
as that of noted logicians, 361, &c„ 
We talk like children about it, 13 2. §. 
2. p. 362. The author, and the Bi/hop) 
of Worcefter, agree in the notion of it, 
364, 58 1:. Hoiv the mind forms the 
general idea of it, ^6^, 368. The au- 
thor makes not the being of it depend 
on the fancies of men, 366. ^Tis ufed 
for efience, or nature, 369. Idea oj' 
it obfeure, 371, 584. ' The author'’ s 
principles con/ifi with the certainty of its 
exiftence, 580, 581. Tea, they prove 
it equally with the Bifipp’s, 581. The 
author ridiculed not the notion of it, by 
his Jtmilies of the elephant and tortoife, 
582 . The certainty of the being of fuh- 
jiance don^t fuppofe a clear idea of it, 

585- 

Subfifteiice, a dialogue concerning it, 576. 

Subtilty, what, 238. § 8. 

Succefiiion, an idea got chiefly from the train 
of our ideas, 47. § 9-7’- 75. § 6 . 
Which train is the meajure of it, 76. § 12. 

Summum bonum, wherein it conjifts, 118, 

§ 55 - 

Sun, the name of a fpecies, thd’ but one, 
208. § I. 

no help to reafoning, . § 4. 
The ufe of JyUogifni, ib. 

Incotweniencies of fyllogifin, ib. 

Of no ufe in probabilities, 336. § 5. 

Helps not to new difeoveries, 336. § 6. 
Or the improvement of our knowledge, ib. 


§ 7 - 


Whether, infyUogifm, the middle terms may 
not he better placed, 337. § 8. 

M.ay be about particulars, ib. 

Certainty not to be placed in it, 551, 


T 


fT^Afte and fmells, their modes, 97. § 5, 
I Teftimony, how it leffens its force, 
327- § 10. 

Thinking, 98. 

Modes of thinking, 98, § i, 2. 

Men^s ordinary way of thinking, 280. § 4, 
An operation of the fotd, 35. § 10, . 
Without memory, ufelefs, 37. € 15, ' 
Time, what, 77, § 17, 18. 

Hot the meajure -of motion, 79. § 22. 

And place, difiinguifhahle portions of infi- 
nite, duration and expanfton, 83. § 5, 6, 
Twofold, ib. § 6, 7, 

Denominations from time are relatives, 
148. § 3- 

7 T Toleration, 
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Toleration, nuejary in Mrpteof know- Where W when, 84. § S, ^ 

- ' hgger tbamts parts^ tis ufe^ 2^'^, 

\ § II. 

And part ^ not innate id-eas^ 24. § 6. 


ledge, 325. § 4. 

Tradition, the older, the lefs mdtble, 343, 

§ ^> 

Tt'Mngpropofums, 298. 

Bifcourfes, 302 . § 9, 10, 1 1 . 

Trinity, nothing in the ejj'ay agamjl it, 

See. ^he author complains <?/ being brought 
into the controverjy, 40^? How the 
dedtrine of it is own*d by him, 455, &c. 
Truth, wte/, 280. §2. ^.281. §5, p. 
282. § 9. 

Of thought^ 280. h 3. p, 282 .i g. 

Of words, 280. § 3. 

Verbal mdreal, 282. § 8, 9. 

Moral, 282. § II. 

Metaphyfical, 180. § 2, 

General, Jeldom apprehended, hut in words , 

285. §1G. 

In what it confjls 183. § 19* 

Love of itnecepry, 345- § i- . 

How we may know we love it, ib. 

I’he authof s profeffed c. r-n for it, 486. 


V h<:x\xm pcffble, ji. § 22. 

Motion proves a vacuum, ib. § 23. 

, We have an idea of it, 43. § 3. 45 * 

§ 5 * 

Variety inmerPspurfuits, accounted for, 118. 

\ 54, &c. 

Vinwft, what in reality, ig. ^ 18. 

What in its common application, 1 6. § 
10, II. 

Is preferable, under a bare pojfibility of a 
future Jiate, 12 
How taken, 19. § 17, 18. 

Vice lies in wrong meafures of good, 'gPfS. § 
16. 

Underftanding, what, 103. §5, 6. 

Like a dark room, 64. § 17. 

When rightly ufed, 2. § 5. 

Hhree forts of perception in the underftan- 
ding, 103. § 5. 

Wholly pajfve, in the reception of fimpk 
ideas, 40. § 25. 

UneafineS alone determines the will to a 
new aSim, 109. §29, 31, 33, Szc. 
Why it determines the will, iii , &c. § 

36,37- 

Cmfesofit, 126. ^ 57, See, 

Unity, an idea, both of finfMm and r^ec- 
47. §7. 

Suggeftedby every thing, 86. § i. 
Unlverfaiity, is only infigns, 195. § ii. 
Univerfab, hm made, 62. § 9. 
Volitic^,wk;r, 103. § 5, p. 105. § 15. 
, Be ttd‘ known iy refteBim, than words, 
§ 30, 

p. 103. § 5. p. 104. § 


Hat is,' is, is not miverfally ajfented 
' 4 * § 4 - 


Will, what, 103. § 5, 6. T* 105* § TS- 
p. log. § 29. 

What determines the will, ib. § 29. 

Often confounded, with defire, 109. § 30. 

Is converfant only adbout our oimi aEtmu, 

ib. § 30, 

terminates in them, 113* § 40* 

Is determined by the greateft, prefim, n- 
moveable uneafmefs, ih. 

V/it and Judgment, different, 60* 
§ 2. 

Words, an ill ufe of words, one great bin- 
drance of knowledge, 273. § 30. 

Abufe of words, 2 3 6. 

Selfs introduce words, without ftgnijicatkn, 

ib. § 2. 

the fchools have coined multitudes ofinftg- 
nifkant words, 'do. § 2. 

And rendered others obfeure, 237. § 6 . 
Often ufed, imthout Jignification, 236. § 3. 
And why, 237. § 5, 

Inconft alley in their ufe, an abufe of words, 
ib. _§ 5. 

Ohfeurity, an abufe of words, 237. § 6. 
t iking them for things, an abufe of words, 
§ i 4 » 15* 

Who mofi liable to this abufe of words, ib. 
this abufe of words is a caufe of obfeinacy 
in error, 24, § 16. 

Making them fiandfor real effences, which 
we knows not, is an abufe of words, 
241. § 17, 18, 

the fuppofttion of their certain, evident Jig- 
niftcation, an abufe of words, 243. § 
22. 

Ufe of words is, i. to commumcate ideas ^ 
2. With cpikknefs, 3. to convey know- 
ledge, 243. §23, 24. 

. ^ Haw they fail in all thefe, 244. § 26, &c. 
How in fubftances, 245. § 32, 

How in modes and relations, ib. § 33- 
Mifufe of words, a great caufe of error, 
246. § 4. 

Of obftinacy, 247. § 5. 

And of wrangling, ib. § 6. 

Signify one thing, in enquiries *, and another., 
in difputes, 247. % 7. 
the meaning of words is made known, in 
finpk ideas, by flsewing, 249. § 14. 
In mined modes, by defining, ib, § 1 3. 

In fubftances, by jhewing and defining, too, 
2p. § 19, 21, 22. 
the ill confiquence of learning words firft^ 
and their meaning afterwards, 232. § 

24. 

r No fhame to ajk men the meaning of their 
words, where th^ are doubtful, 253. § 

25. 

Are to be ufed, conftantly, in the famefenfe, 
253. § 26. 

Or elfe to he explained, where the context 
determines k not, 254. § 27. 
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Words : how made generd^ i8g ^ o 
Signifying infenfihU things, derived’ from 
names of fenfthle ideas, 190. § r 
Have namral fignf cation, 1 9 1 . §* i 

But hy mpojition, 192. §8. 

Stand immediately for the 'ideas of the 
fpeaker, 191. §1, 2, 3. 

Yet with a double reference, 

1, Yo the ideas, in the foeareYs mhid 

igi, &c. § 4. ' ’ 

2. Yo the reality of things, ib. § 5. 
dpt, hy cpflorn, to excite ideas, 192. $ 6. 

Often if ed without Jignificam^^ 192. '§ 7. 

Mofi general, jg'^, ^ i. 

Why fame words of one language cannot he 
tranjlatedinto thofe of another, 205. § 8. 
Wloy I have been fo large on words, 208. 

§ rd. 

New words, or in new ftgnifications, are 
yeautiopfly to he ufed, 225. §51, 


How thefe come to he authorized, 406, 

^497. ^ 

Cm/ ujeof words, 228. § 3. 
Philofophical ufe of words ^ ib. 

Yhefe very different, 233. j 
Mfs their end, when they excite 7tGt, in 
the hearer, the fame idea, as is in the 
mndof the fpeaker, 22 9. § 4, 

IVhat words are moji doubtful, and why. 
lb, § 

tVhat unintelligible, ib. 

Hre fitted to the ufe of common life, 16^1 

§ 2. ’ 

Not tranfiatable, 129. § 6. 

Worfliip, not an innate idea, 24. 

Wrangle^ when zve wrangle about woiyf 

303. § 13. 

Wiitings antient, why hardly to he preci [eh 
■undeifiood, 236, § 23. ' '' 


finis. 




